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PRESSURES  RESULTING   FROM  CHANGES  OF 
VELOCITY  OF  WATER  IN  PIPES. 


EBRATUM. 


Transactums,  Vol.  XXXIX. 
Page  480,  fortj-seoond  line:  For  *«interpo»ed"  read  ** interpreted." 

standing  of  the  enhjeot. 

Edmnnd  B.  Weston,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.,  presented  to  this  Society, 
in  1884,  an  account  of  some  experiments  made  npon  water  pipes  at 
Providence,  B.  I.,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  maximnm  press- 
ure incident  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  water  in  a  pipe.  *  The  pipes 
were  short  and  of  small  diameter.  The  pressures  were  recorded  by  a 
style  which  drew  a  straight  mark  upon  stationary  paper,  and  the  dia- 
gram took  no  account  of  the  oscillations  which  succeeded  the  main 
shock  incident  to  the  stoppage  of  the  current.  The  valve  which 
caused  the  stoppage  occupied  an  appreciable  time  in  closing.  The 
results,  though  praiseworthy  as  an  attempt  at  the  elucidation  of  an 
important  subject,  are  of  limited  practical  value. 
*  See  Trafuaction*,  Vol.  xlv,  p.  8SH. 
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A  somewhat  higher  degree  of  valae  can  be  accorded  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor B.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell.''^  In  this  ease  the  style 
recorded  the  pressures  on  paper  moving  isochronously,  and  represented 
the  oscillations  sncceeding  the  main  shock.  The  pipes  used  were  of 
small  diameter  and  only  a  little  over  50  ft.  in  length;  being,  according 
to  what  follows,  much  too  short  to  fully  develop  the  pulsation  incident 
to  closing  the  valve,  especially  when  the  closing  is  far  from  being  in- 
stantaneous. Professor  Carpenter  adds  some  theoretical  discussion, 
which  displays  a  comprehension  of  the  elements  of  the  question. 

Professor  1.  P.  Church  has  published  a  paperf  aiming  to  treat  the 
whole  question  in  a  rigorously  exact  manner,  determining  the  pressure 
and  velocity  in  the  pipe  for  different  positions  of  the  valve  while 
closing.     The  results  are  complex  and  intricate.     The  writer  makes 

A  C 


l^ 


B  D 

Fio.  1. 

no  practical  application  of  them,  and  regrets  his  inability  to  pursue, 
the  subject  further. 

Bccently  this  subject  has  been  brought  into  renewed  prominence 
from  its  connection  with  the  regulation  of  water-wheels  drawing  through 
long  penstocks,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  requirements  of 
electric  transmission  call  for  greatly  increased  exactness  in  the  regula- 
tion of  wheels.  Feeling  that  anythiog  tending  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  would  be  acceptable  under  present  conditions  the 
author  is  emboldened  to  offer  the  following  views: 

Assume  a  long  pipe  filled  with  water  (Fig.  1).  Imagine  at  A  B  & 
piston  to  start  forward.  When  it  has  moved  the  distance  /,  it  has  set 
the  water  in  motion  as  far  as  C  Z>. 

Let  r  =  radius  of  pipe  in  feet. 

Let  W  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  pounds. 

Let  m  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  water  =  20  000  atmospheres,  say 
294  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Let  M  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  metal  of  pipe,  in  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Let  T  =  thickness  of  pipe  metal,  in  inches^ 

•  Published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  510. 
t  See  the  Journal  of  the  FrankliD  Instil  ute,  April  and  May,  1890. 
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Let  t  =  time  occupied  by  the  piston  in  moving  the  distance  /,  in 
seconds. 

Ijet/=  force  exerted  upon  the  water  by  the  piston,  in  ponnds  per 
sqnare  inch. 

When  the  piston  has  moved  a  distance  /,  although  it  has  only  moved 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mass  L,  a  distance  |  /,  it  has  done  work  in 
compressing  the  water  and  distending  the  pipe  equivalent  to  moving 

the  mass  a  distance  /,  and  imparting  to  it  a  velocity  — .     Thin  will 

appear  on  reflecting  that,  if  the  compression  and  distension  could  l>e 
released  without  any  further  obstruction  to  movement,  the  mass  of 
water  would  have  the  motion  stated. 

The  increase  in  the  radius  of  the  pipe  from  the   pressure  /  is 

^— • 

Increase  in  cross-section  =  2«rJr  =  2;r  -w^v 

Increase  of  volume  =  /*/  ^  „,. 

2  r 
Traverse  of  piston  due  to  distension  of  pipe  ^  Lf  jr^, (1) 

Traverse  of  piston  due  to  compression  of  water  =  — - (2) 

Total  traverse  of  piston  in  time  /  =  /  ar  L/f--L^ \  ... 

velocity=-(      ^^y      ) (3) 

The  total  weight  of  water  set  in  motion  in  x  r*  L  w. 
The  force  acting  to  impart  motion  is  144  x  r'/  pounds. 
Gravity  acting  freely  would  impart  to  this  mass  a  velocity  of  g  t 
feet  per  second  in  the  time  U     Therefore  there  results  the  proportion 

j  :^/=144*r*/:  ^r^L  TF 
whence 

i._i44/   ^^    -^**  IV    L^lrm  +  Ml ^*' 

and  the  velocity  of  the  pnlBstion  in  the  pipe  is 

^=    I  144-^      _fit3f7' 

Assuming  a  60-inch  pipe  of  steel  i  in.  thick,  7"  =  ^,  ilf  =  30  000  000, 
there  results  t?  =  4  272  ft.  per  second. 

If  the  distension  of  the  pipe  is  neglected,  by  assuming  an  infinite 
value  for  M,  (5)  may  be  put  in  the  form. 
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144 


W  2rm       J 


Ml' 

The  assumption  that  no  distension  of  the  pipe  takes  place  is 
equivalent  to  making  M  equal  to  infinity.  On  this  assumption  the 
above  equation  becomes 

^=J  144  |;m  =  4672 (6); 

being  substantially  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water,  which  is  usually 
taken  at  about  4  700  ft.  per  second. 

Instead  of  the  supposition  of  a  piston  suddenly  starting  forward, 
imagine  water,  moving  with  a  uniform  velocity  t?,  to  be  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  closing  of  a  gate.  Then  the  force  /  is  the  force  acting 
against  the  gate  and  walls  of  the  pipe,  in  excess  of  the  static  pressure, 
and  is  found  thus:  Let  Xhe  the  length  of  the  pipe,  and  for  sim- 
plicity suppose  Xto  exceed  —  or  the  value  of  L  when  <  =  1.     In  one 

second  after  closing  the  gate,  the  length  L  is  condensed  into  the 
length  L  —  v,  and  the  diminution  of  volume  by  compression  is  repre- 

sentedby;^    2  r  ^M-V?  ^^^ 

f  =  l       ^MJ.^  ^      (7) 

Taking  v  =  4  ft.,  the  other  symbols  as  before,  then  Z  =  4  272 
/  _  JL  _7^00000 

•^    ""  4  272    5  X  294  000  -f-  7  500  000        ^"^^^ 
=  230  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

It  will  appear  from  (6)  that  /  is  theoretically  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  column  of  water  in  motion,  t.  e.,  the  length  of  the  pipe. 
This,  however,  involves  the  assumption  that  the  stoppage  is  absolutely 
instantaneous.  Under  practical  conditions,  in  which  the  stoppage 
occupies  an  apjireciable  time,  the  force  developed  is  not  independent 
of  the  length.  For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  a  form  of  valve  may  be 
adopted,  causing  an  instantaneous  stoppage,  though  such  valves  are 
ordinarily  avoided.  Assuming  such  a  valve  to  be  used,  upon  closure, 
the  full  pressure  is  instantly  developed  upon  the  valve.  The  section 
in  which  the  water  is  coming  to  rest  moves  up  stream  with  the  velocity 
indicated  by  equation  (5).  The  amplitude  of  this  movement  is  only 
limited  by  the  length  of  the  pipe,  above  the  valve,  either  to  the 
reservoir  or  to  the  larger  pipe  from  which  it  branches. 
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Neglecting  the  elaatiotiy  of  the  pipe,  the  time  occupied  bj  ita  con- 

tents  in  coming  to  rest  is  j^j^  =  L    The  water  hM  continued  to  flow 

into  the  pipe  with  the  ondiminished  velocity  v  for  /  seconds  %Her  the 
closure.     The  compression  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  is  represented  by 

-=:,  and  the  force  exerted  on  the  interior  by  m  •»  pounds  per  square 

inch. 

The  pressure  on  the  valve,  however,  is  not  released  when  the  entire 
contents  have  come  to  rest.  The  water,  now,  through  the  entire 
length  X is  in  a  state  of  compression  far  above  the  normal,  and  a  release 
and  reversed  motion  takes  place.  This  commences  at  the  origin  of 
the  pipe  and  moves  toward  the  valve  with  the  velocity  of  equation  (5). 
The  time  therefore  between  the  stoppage  and  the  release  of  pressure 
will  be  2^  If  the  normal  static  pressure  in  the  pipe  is/  or  more,  then 
the  pressure  at  the  valve  will  fall  as  much  below  the  normal  at  the 
release  as  it  rose  above  the  same  at  the  closure,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
movement  is  affected  by  fluid  friction,  and  a  series  of  pulsations  with  the 
cyclic  interval  2 1  will  run  through  the  pipe  till  the  movement  dies  out. 

If  the  pipe  branches  from  another  of  larger  diameter,  then,  when 
the  pulsation  of  closure  reaches  the  larger  pipe,  it  will  continue 
through  the  same  with  diminished  intensity,  the  pressure  being  pro- 
portional to  the  velocity.  A  pulsation  of  release  will  return  through 
the  smaller  pipe,  partially  releasing  the  pressure  on  the  valve.  The 
pulsation  of  closure  will  reach  the  head  of  the  larger  pipe,  and  a  pul- 
sation of  release  will  return  through  both  pipes,  etc.  A  complex 
system  of  pulsations  will  ensue,  depending  on  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  pipes.  Very  different  is  the  case  when  the  arrest  of  motion  occu- 
pies an  appreciable  time.  The  closing  may  be  supposed  to  take  place 
by  a  great  number  of  small  steps,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
instantaneous.  Each  step  occasions  a  certain  diminution  of  velocity 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  increment  of  pressure.  E^h  increment 
runs  to  the  head  of  the  pipe,  is  discharged  and  returns  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  velocity  as  before.  No  marked  increase  of 
pressure  takes  place  at  the  head  of  the  pipe  during  the  closing.  Ever^- 
increment  of  pressure  originating  at  the  valve  remains  in  force  there  tiU 
the  pulsation  has  run  to  the  head  of  the  pipe  and  back  to  the  valve. 

It  is  now  possible  to  perceive  clearly  the  defects  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Weston  at  Providence,  and  by  Professor  Carpenter  at 
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Cornell.  In  the  former  the  valve  was  thought  to  occnpj  0.15  second 
in  closing,  an  interval  sufficient  for  the  pulsation  to  run  600  or  700  ft. 
The  pulsation  lasted  as  long  as  the  closing,  and  its  commencement  had 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pipe  before  the  valve  was  fully 
closed.  Of  course,  the  full  pressure  due  to  the  closure  was  not 
developed.  To  obtain  this  pressure  the  pipe  should  be  so  long  that 
the  valve  is  fully  closed  before  the  commencement  of  the  pulsation 
reaches  the  head  of  the  pipe  and  returns.  The  inquiry  was  further 
complicated  by  using  a  series  of  pipes  of  different  diameters  running 
from  li  ins.  up  to  6  ins.,  the  longest  being  75  ft. 

In  Professor  Carpenter's  experiments,  first  series,  there  was  a  2-in. 
pipe  30  ft.  long  containing  the  valve,  then  33  ft.  of  2i-in.  pipe,  then 
150  ft.  of  3-in.,  then  375  ft.  of  6-in.  In  the  second  series  there  was  a 
1^-in.  pipe  53i  ft.  long  leading  from  a  tank.  The  valve  was  thought 
to  occupy  0.023  second  in  closing,  an  interval  long  enough  to  allow 
the  pulsation  to  run  100  ft.  In  none  of  these  experiments  could  the  full 
pressure  due  to  closing  have  been  developed.  In  some  of  the  experi- 
ments an  air  chamber  was  added  to  the  complications  incident  to  differ- 
ent sizes  and  inadequate  lengths  of  pipes.  In  all  experimental  inquiries, 
the  phenomenon  under  investigation  should  be  produced  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  the  interference  and  superposition  of  extraneous  phenomena. 

The  preceding  results  appear  to  be  all  that  are  necessary  for  the 
case  of  total  instantaneous  arrest  of  motion.  The  closeness  with 
which  the  formula,  with  proper  modifications,  represents  the  velocity 
of  sound,  may  be  accepted  as  a  gpiaranty  that  it  is  well  grounded.  In 
fact,  by  taking  the  velocity  of  the  pulsation,  in  all  cases,  equal  to  that 
of  sound,  the  resulting  error  would  be  less  than  one-tenth  in  a  5-ft. 
steel  pipe,  and  in  cast-iron  pipes  of  ordinary  size  the  error  would  be 
negligible  for  ordinary  purposes. 

In  this  case  (total  instantaneous  arrest  of  motion)  gpiidance  is 
afforded  by  these  considerations :  The  flow  into  the  pipe  continues  with 
unabated  velocity  from  the  instant  of  stoppage  till  the  arrival  of  the 
pulsation  at  the  head  of  the  pipe.  This  determines  the  quantity  the  water 
above  the  normal,  in  the  pipe  at  that  instant,  and  its  consequent  condi- 
tion of  pressure.  For  any  given  pipe  no  error  is  made  in  taking  the  pres- 
sure consequent  on  the  arrest  of  motion  proportional  to  the  velocity. 

Save  as  to  very  small  pipes  of  short  length,  the  case  of  sudden  and 
total  arrest   of  motion   is   not    within  the  range    of    consideration. 
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The  ordinary  case  is  that  of  a  gradual  arrest  of  motion.  Eren  in  this 
case,  the  preceding  reealts  can  give  all  the  aid  reqnired  for  practical 
purposes.  The  general  method  is  this  :  Find  the  interval  i  reqnired 
for  a  pulsation  to  traverse  the  pipe.  Then,  the  diminution  of  velocity 
eflfected  during  twice  this  interval  may  be  regarded  as  a  velocity  in- 
stantaneously arrested,  and  the  pressure  deduced  from  this  supposition 
will  be  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  diminution  of  velocity. 

A  common  question  is:  *'What  is  the  maximum  pressure  that 
could  result  from  closing  a  pipe,  in  a  given  time,  at  a  uniform  rate  ?  **  • 
The  velocity  will  diminish  more  rapidly  as  the  movement  proceeds, 
the  diminution  being  most  rapid  near  the  close.  Suppose  the  interval 
2  /  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the  movement.  Find  the  position  of  the 
gate  and  consequent  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  that  interval.  Find 
the  pressure  F  that  would  result  from  the  instantaneous  arrest  of 
this  velocity.  A  pressure  very  near  F  must  have  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  interval  2  t.  Correct  the  velocity  accordingly,  and 
recompute  F,  etc.  By  such  methods  results  sufficiently  correct  for 
practical  purposes  can  be  obtained. 

The  most  important  bearing  of  these  principles,  as  already  indi- 
cated, is  in  the  regulation  of  water-wheels  supplied  by  long  penstocks. 
As  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  liable  to  occur  in  such  applications, 
consider  the  power  plant  of  the  Pioneer  Electric  Power  Company  of 
Ogden,  Utah.* 

The  length  of  the  pipe  line  is  given  as  81  000  ft.,  a  length  requiring 
more  than  7  seconds  for  a  pulsation  to  traverse,  and  implying  a  cyclic 
interval  of  more  than  14  seconds.  The  pipe  is  designed  for  a  maxi- 
mum velocity  of  9  ft.  per  socond,  the  sudden  arrest  of  which  would  in- 
volve, according  to  what  precedes,  a  pressure  above  the  normal  of  over 
500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  normal  pressure  in  the  pipe  at  the  power 
house  is  said  to  be  500  ft.  head,  or  about  217  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

In  this  condition  suppose  a  sudden  falling  off  of  one-fifth  in  the 
demand  for  power.  By  suddenly  diminishing  the  draft  of  water,  and 
consequently  the  velocity  in  the  pipe,  by  one-fifth,  the  pressure  in  the 
pipe  is  increased  by  100  lbs.,  nearly  50%,  and  for  a  few  seconds  the 
power  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  closing  the  gates. 
Consider  again  the  return  pulsations,  lowering  the  pressure  much 
below  the  normal,  and  some  idea  is  obtained  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  speed  under  such  conditions.  

•See  Tran$actwns,  Vol.  xxxvlli,  p.  846. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Hering.  BuDOLPH  Herxno,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  assumption  upon  which 
the  argument  of  this  paper  is  based  is  found  in  the  following  para- 
graph: **the  diminution  of  velocity  effected  during  twice  "  the  inter- 
val required  for  a  pulsation  to  traverse  the  pipe  **may  be  regarded  as 
a  velocity  instantaneously  arrested,  and  the  pressure  deduced  from 
this  supposition  will  be  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  diminution  of 
velocity. " 

It  would  be  well  if  the  author  had  stated  his  reasons  for  this 
assumption  more  fully.  He  leaves  the  reader  in  some  doubt,  and  yet 
this  assumption  is  really  the  foundation  of  the  paper. 

It  would  also  be  of  interest,  if,  in  addition  to  a  reference  to  the 
plant  of  the  Pioneer  Electric  Power  Company,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  the  author's  formula  had  been  made  with  the 
CKperiments  of  Mr.  Weston  and  Professor  Carpenter  which  he  criti- 
cises In  view  of  the  fact  that  opportunities  for  properly  conducting 
such  experiments  are  rare,  the  making  of  even  imperfect  sets  of  ex- 
periments should  rather  be  encouraged.  Imperfect  or  incomplete  con- 
ditions are  sometimes  the  only  ones  available,  and  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  secure  any  results  whatever.  A  number  of  such  incomplete 
experiments,  if  rightly  interpreted,  might  yet  make  a  sufficiently  good 
basis  upon  which  to  support  a  theory. 
Mr.  Qoldmark.  Henby  Goldmabk,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  paper  under  discussion 
is  an  interesting  attempt  to  express  in  mathematical  language  the  in- 
crease in  pressure  resulting  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  water  flowing 
in  a  pipe.  The  fact  of  such  increase,  is,  of  course,  well  established, 
though  few  exact  measurements  of  its  magnitude  have,  as  yet,  been 
made.  The  theoretical  values  obtained  by  the  author's  formulas  are 
higher  than  those  which  have  generally  been  used  in  designing.  For 
this  reason  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  that  their  correctness  should  be 
practically  tested  by  an  extended  series  of  experiments  on  hydraulic 
plants  in  actual  operation. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  provide  for  considerable 
sudden  fluctuations  in  hydraulic  pressure,  in  designing  high  pressure 
conduits.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  such  fluctuations 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  proper  valves  and  connec- 
tions, and  more  especially  by  the  insertion  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
large  relief  pipes  or  openings  in  the  main  conduit.  In  designing 
the  plant  of  the  Pioneer  Electric  Power  Company,  to  which  the 
author  refers,  especial  attention  was  g^ven  to  methods  of  reducing 
excessive  differences  of  pressure.  The  plans  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
C.  K.  Bannister,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  provided  for  two  large  relief  pipes 
or  shafts  near  the  lower  end  of  the  conduit,  which  allow  the  water  to 
rise  and  overflow  in  case  the  flow  is  suddenly  shut  off  below.     In 
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applying  his  formulas  to  this  case,  the  author  appears  to  be  in  error,  Mr.  (ioidinark 
as  he  substitutes  in  his  equation  the  total  length  of  the  conduit  from 
the  nozzles  in  the  power  house  to  the  resenroir,  a  distance  of  81  00() 
ft.,  but  does  not  in  any  way  take  these  large  relief  openings  into 
account.  They  would  certainly  modify  the  results  obtained  very  con- 
siderably, as  they  were  carefully  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  pul- 
sations to  travel  through  them  almost  as  freely  as  through  the  main 
conduit.  For  this  reason  the  49-in.  wooden  relief  pipe  which  leaves 
the  6-ft.  steel  pipe  at  its  first  elbow  was  with  some  difficulty  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  an  angle  of  only  80 '^  with  the  main  conduit. 

Notwithstanding  these  outlets,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  decided 
momentary  rise  in  pressure,  with  sudden  changes  in  loading.  As  far 
as  the  strength  of  the  lower  end  of  the  conduit  and  its  connections  are 
concerned,  it  is  believed  that  ample  safety  was  secured  by  increasing 
the  static  pressure  by  bO%  in  proportioning  all  details.  Even  under 
this  pressure  the  strains  in  the  steel  probably  nowhere  exceed  14  UOO 
to  15  UOO  lbs.  per  square  inch,-— very  low  stress  for  the  excellent  ma- 
terial used. 

To  obtain  a  uniform  velocity  of  motion  in  the  machinery,  under 
sudden  fluctuations  in  pressure,  dependence  is  placed  on  heavy  fly 
wheels  and  a  very  efficient  combined  mechanical  and  electric  governor. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  governor,  which  is  exceedingly  rapid  in  its  action 
and  has  been  successfully  used  in  California  for  some  time,  will  suffice 
to  give  a  high  degree  of  steadiness  to  the  motion  of  the  machinery. 
Its  previous  use  in  the  case  of  electric  light  plants  makes  this  expecta- 
tion appear  not  unreasonable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thebon  a.  NoBiiB,  M,  Am.  8oc.  0.  E.— The  writer  is  very  much  Mr.  Noble, 
pleased  to  see  the  subject  taken  up  and  hopes  that  it  will  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  and  will  lead  to  a  thorough  practical  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  could  not  have  supplemented 
his  analysis  with  an  account  of  some  tests  to  show  that  the  formulas 
could  be  used  with  safety.  Such  an  investigation  following  hb  analy- 
sis would  be  very  valuable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  engrineer 
who  has  the  opportunity  will  find  out  what  actually  occurs  in  a  long 
pipe  line  of  uniform  diameter  when  the  water  is  suddenly  shut  off". 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  special  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a  record. 

The  writer  has  found  some  difficulty  in  following  the  author's 
method  of  solution,  and  cannot  agree  with  him  in  some  particulars. 
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Mr.  Noble.  To  bring  these  differences  out  more  clearly,  the  following  solution  is 
offered  for  criticism. 

The  length  of  pipe  L  is  taken  as  indefinite,  and  afterwards  (in  de- 
termining/) it  is  taken  to  be  the  length  the  pulsation  will  travel  in 
one  second.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  for  a  proper  analysis  L  should 
be  taken  as  the  total  length  of  the  pipe  from  the  point  of  entrance  io  tiie 
point  of  closing.  The  pressure/  would  not  be  the  same  at  all  points, 
but  would  be  0  at  the  entrance,  and  greatest  at  the  point  of  closing. 
The  compression  of  the  water  and  expansion  of  the  pipe,  being  pro- 
portional to  /,  would  also  be  0  at  the  entrance  and  greatest  at  the 
point  of  closing.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  account 
by  the  author  in  his  analysis.  His  formulas  (1)  and  (2)  for  displacement 
by  compression  and  expansion  are  multiplied  by  /,  the  greatest  press- 
ure at  the  point  of  closing,  whereas  the  amount  of  expansion  and 
compression  is  determined  by  the  average  pressure,  which,  in  a  pipe 
of  uniform  diameter  and  cross-section,  would  be  i/. 

The  writer  bases  his  solution  on  the  assumption  that  the  energy 
stored  up  in  the  water  is  equal  to  the  energy  expended  in  the  com- 
pression of  the  water  and  the  expansion  of  the  pipe,  which  would  be 
theoretically  correct  if  both  materials  were  perfectly  elastic.  The  re- 
sulting formula  for  the  length  of  pulsation  would  be  the  same  as  the 
author's  if  the  average  pressure  had  been  taken  as /instead  ol\f. 
The  formula  for/  seems  to  bring  nearly  the  same  result  as  the  author's 
formula,  with  the  same  difference  due  to  the  assumption  of  the  average 
pressure. 
Let 

g  =  acceleration  due  to  gravity  =  32. 186 

W  ^  weight  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  water  at  62^  Fahr.  =  62.366 

M  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  =  80  000  000 

m=  **  "  water  =  294  000 

R  =  radius  of  the  pipe  in  feet. 

T  =  thickness  of  the  metal  in  the  pipe,  in  inches. 

L  =  total  length  of  pipe  in  feet. 

/  =  the  time  consumed  in  compressing  the  water  and  expanding  the 
pipe  after  the  gate  is  closed. 
m'  =  mass  of  the  moving  water. 

/s=  the  increase  of  pressure  at  the  point  of  closing,  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

V  =  velocity  of  water  in  the  pipe  just  before  closing. 

/'  =  the  displacement  along  the  axis  of  the  pipe,  due  to  expansion  of 
the  metal,  in  feet. 

/"  =  the  same  due  to  compression  of  the  water. 
/  =  /'  +  /"  =  total  displacement  of  water  in  the  pipe,  measured  along 
the  axis,  in  feet. 

e  =  elongation  of  the  circumference  of  the  pipe. 

e'  =  increase  in  diameter  of  pipe,  in  feet. 
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E  =  total  energy  in  the  water  at  the  time  of  closing  the  Talve,  in  foot-  Mr.  NobK 

pounds. 
p  =  Strain  on  the  metal,  in  lbs.  per  square  inoh. 

fl^W.^Lr^  ' (^j 

E  also  =3  average  energy  used  in  expanding  and  compressing  the 
water  times  the  total  displacement. 

Average  pressure  on  the  area  of  the  pipe  =  144  x  F?  ;i 

Jg?  =  144  r  iP  •^-  / (2) 

^also  =  i  m'  r',  in  which  r  =  -  =  velocity  of    displacement    and 
m  =  mass  of  water  in  motion. 

^-'     ij-f       ^'^ 

From  equations  (2)  and  (3) : 

144/^^-^:^'' 

2         2^/« 

Expansion  of  the  pipe.     Determination  of  I': 

-.  p  ^\2/^^       V  2  f  /       stress 

n  F?  f  F^  f 

e  =     .1  -L,  e'  =•  -y —  =  increase  in  diameter. 


Increase  of  area  in  pipe  =  ^  \^  "^  "K  J  —  ^  ^ 


e'^  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.     The  increase  of  area  would 
then  be    ^  ^'^.     Increase  in  volume  of  the  pipe  =  L/    vf-m » 

Displacement  along  the  axis  due  to  expansion  ^=1'  =z  L  f  -rf-fr  • 
Compression  of  wcUer  in  the  pipe.     Determination  of  /'. 


(i). 


'  L   _  stress 

~       /"         ~  strain 


'-=2i (^) 
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:Mr.Nob.e.  l^y^l^^Lf     (^  +  ^^^)    (6) 

From  equations  4  and  6: 

L  ^  lU/g 

"  '"'■^(A+A) 

Which  is  the  same  as  the  author's  formula  with  the  exception  of 
V2,  due  to  the  diflference  in  assuming  the  average  pressure  =  "2  * 

Assuming  a  60-in.  pipe,  \  in.  thick, 

-:^  =  6  044  ft. ,  which  divided  by  '/2  =  4  274  ft. 

Determination  off: 
From  (1)  and  (2)    144  tt  i?^  / -4"  =  ^^^'^^' 


9 

VL 
2    -     2g 


144 /-4=^^^' 


Substituting  (6)  for  /:  144  i  4"  (  ^,  ^  ^0  = 


WLv" 


2<7 

^  ^2w"^ifr/ 
With  a  60-in.  pipe,  i  in.  thick,  t>  =  4  ft.  per  second, 

/=  825.4,  which  -^  V^=  230. 
By  the  author's  formula/  =  230. 
With  a  72-in.  pipe,  -^  in.  thick,  t?  =  9  ft.  per  second. 

/  =  760,   which  ~ -v/ 2  =  538. 
By  the  author's  formula/  =-  560. 
With  a  22-in.  pipe,  i  in.  thick,  v  =  4  ft.  per  second. 

/=  344,  which-:-   \/2  =  243. 

By  the  author's  formula/  =  256. 

The  last  calculation  refers  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Fresno  power  plant  in  which  so  much  trouble  was  experienced  with  the 
ordinary  relief  valve. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  this  defect  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
relief  valve,  which  is  caused  by  the  valve  closing  suddenly  after  the 
pressure  is  relieved,  could  be  wholly  remedied  by  designing  the  valve 
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with  a  slow  oloaing  aitaohment,  by  which  the  length  of  time  consumed  Mr.  Noble, 
in  closing  could  be  regulated  to  suit  the  time  required  to  relieve  the 
energy  stored  in  the  water  when  the  valve  is  open.  The  surplus  en- 
ergy in  the  water  would  then  be  consumed  in  friction  in  passing 
through  the  valve  instead  of  compressing  the  water  and  ex}>andingthe 
pipe,  and  thus  prevent  the  continued  pulsations. 

The  writer  has  designed  such  a  valve,  which  he  expects  to  try  in  a 
plant  similar  to  the  Pioneer  Power  Plant  to  determine  its  efficiency. 
Something  of  the  kind  is  very  much  needed  to  protect  long  pipe  lines, 
particularly  in  power  plants  connected  with  long  pipes  underpressure, 
where  the  flow  in  the  pipe  is  constantly  changing  and  always  liable  to 
be  suddenly  stopped. 

Charles  W.  Shsbman,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  -The  author's  formula  Mr.  shermmn 
(1)  iH  evidently  derived  as  follows: 

Stress  (hoop  tension )  in  pipe  =  —^  per   unit   of  area.      Increase 

in  circumference  then  =  -vj^  in  one  unit,  and  total  increase  in  cir- 

cumference  =  2  ^  r  ..*     • 
M  J 

Then  ^  r  =  -rr^rr'      But  this  is  true  only  for  a  homogeneous  system 
MI 

of  units;  i.  e.,  if  L  and  r  are  in  feet,  Tmnnt  also  be  in  feet,  and  If  and 

m  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

With  this  correction  in  the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  the  author's 
formulas  are  correct,  except  that  the  144  should  be  dropped  from  for- 
mulas (4),  (5)  and  (6),  and  from  the  intermediate  work. 

Then  in  the  case  of  a  60-in.  steel  pipe,  \  in.  thick,  r  =  2.5,  T  ■»  -^h, 
if=144x   30000  000,  »i=144  x   294  000,  ^  =  32.16,    W  =  62.5. 

and  there    results     —   =2  549  ft.   per  second,  instead  of  4  272  ft. 

per  second.     Neglecting  the  distension  of  the  pipe,  as  in  formula  (6), 

-    =4  667  ft.  per  second,  or  practically  the  same  result  as  obtained 

by  the  author. 

The  writer  fails  to  see  that  the  fact  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
water  being  practically  the  same  as  the  figure  last  obtained  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question,  either  as  confirmation  or  otherwise. 

This  discussion  has  considered  only  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
water  on  the  pipe,  and  is  correct  only  when  there  is  no  pressure,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  atmosphere,  from  without.  With  the  pipe  in  a  trench 
and  covered,  the  external  pressure  would  be  considerable,  perhaps 
enough  so  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  use  the  formula  which 
neglects  the  elasticity  of  the  pipe. 

Again, the  formulas  have  been  derived  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform 
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14  COBBBSPOKDBKOB  ON   PRESSURE  AND  VBLOOITT  IN   PIPES. 

Mr.  Sherman,  pressure/ througlioat  the  length  L,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  press- 
nre  is  decreasing  from  a  maximum  at  the  piston  to  zero  at  a  distance 
L,  Assuming  that  the  pressure  decreases  uniformly,  the  maximum 
pressure  at  the  piston  would  be  2  /,  if  /  represents  the  average  press- 
ure. This,  however,  does  not  a£fect  the  derivation  of  the  formulas, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  /  derived  from  formula  (7)  is 
the  average  pressure,  and  that  the  maximum  pressure  is  2/. 

By  formula  (7),  if  t?  =  4  ft.  per  second,  and  -  -  =  2  549  ft.,  /  = 

138  lbs.  per  square  inch.     The  maximum  pressure  =  2/  =  276  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

If,  however,  the  elasticity  of  the  pipe  be  neglected,  the  formula 
becomes 

With  T?  ==  4  ft.  per  second,  X  =  4  667  ft.,  there  results  /  =  252  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  2/  =  504  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
IMr.  LeConte.  L.  J.  Le  Conte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  subject  selected  by  the 
author  is  one  which  is  growing  in  importance  every  day,  and  is  very 
complex.  The  writer  has  given  much  attention  to .  it,  both  from  a 
theoretic  and  practical  point  of  view,  since  December,  1876,  when  he 
wrote  his  first  monograph.  In  the  case  now  under  discussion  there 
are  several  distinct  classes  of  danger  to  guard  against  which  must  not 
be  confounded: 

Fir%U — ^Dangers  peculiar  to  low  heads— large  volumes  of  water  in 
motion  at  moderately  high  velocities,  and  moderately  heavy  iron  in 
the  penstock  pipe  line,  naturally  of  large  diameter. 

Second — Dangers  peculiar  to  high  heads — small  volumes  of  water 
under  high  pressure,  very  high  velocities,  and  very  heavy  iron  in  the 
penstock  pipe  line,  which  is  naturally  of  small  diameter. 

These  are  the  extreme  cases  generally  met  with  in  practice.  In  the 
first  case  there  is  ordinarily  much  more  danger  to  be  feared  from 
water-ram  than  in  the  second.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
**  shock  "  has  to  be  sustained  by  the  large  pipe — made  of  thin  iron — 
and  the  usual  thickness  given  to  meet  the  normal  pressures  allows  a 
very  small  margin  over  and  aboye  to  resist  water-ram. 

In  the  second  case  there  is  generally  much  less  to  be  feared  from 
water-ram,  for  similar  reasons,  namely,  the  penstock  is  a  small  pipe  of 
heavy  iron,  and  although  the  velocity  is  higher,  yet  the  column  of 
water  is  smaller,  and  the  heavy  iron  pipe,  with  the  usual  factor  of 
safety,  oflfers  a  much  wider  margin  to  meet  water-rams.  This  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  high  heads,  however,  is  almost  entirely  obliterated  by 
another  and  much  greater  difficulty  encountered  in  closing  the  gates 
under  heavy  pressure  as  compared  with  those  manipulated  under  low 
pressures. 
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The  general  law  bj  which  the  gate  should  be  oloaed  i«:  The  diso  Mr.  LrCont*. 
shall  be  so  moved,  daring  the  entire  time  of  shntting,  that  eqnal 
quantities  of  water  shall  be  out  off  in  equal  intenrals  of  time.  This 
means  that  the  column  of  water  shall  be  stopped  or  brought  to  rest 
bj  uniformly  retarded  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ram  pressure 
developed  shall  not  exoeed  a  certain  safe  limit  which  may  be  adopted. 

Under  very  high  heads  the  closing  of  the  gate  has  no  appreciable 
effect  in  checking  the  column  of  water  until  the  gate  is  almost  closed. 
The  last  inch  before  closing  is  where  the  trouble  and  danger  comes  in, 
and  where  all  the  time  in  shutting  is  expendecL 

In  manipulating  the  valve  there  is  such  a  very  slight  difference 
between  an  effdct  of  '*no  ram  pressure'*  and  a  **500-lb.  ram  press- 
ure,*' that  any  ordinary  mBchanism  cannot  meet  the  delicate  motions 
which  the  case  requires.  The  problem  is  still  farther  complicated  by 
pulsations  in  the  pipe  line. 

An  unusual  case  came  under  the  writer's  observation,  where  a 
30-in.  wrought  iron  pipe  line  had  a  gate  located  at  a  point  some  ten 
miles  from  the  inlet.  When  it  became  necessary  to  close  this  valve 
it  took  three  hours  of  most  careful  manipulation  to  shut  down  the 
last  inch.  This  valve  was  soon  after  removed  to  a  point  nearer  the 
inlet. 

Gabdnsb  S.  Williams,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  800.  C.  E. — The  writer  would  Mr.  wuiuuna. 
not  venture  to  submit,  in  a  discussion  of  so  exact  and  scientific  a  paper 
as  this,  such  unscientific  and  even  crude  memoranda,  were  it  not  that 
the  literature  on  the  subject  is  extremely  limited,  and  anything  which 
may  throw  ever  so  little  light  upon  it  seems  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  couditions  under  which  the  following  results  were  obtained 
were  in  no  way  ideal,  and  the  observations  themselves  were  made  by 
an  inexperienced  observer,  with  only  an  ordinary  Bourdon  pressure 
gauge,  as  a  part  of  the  gate  inspection. 

The  engines  running  during  the  observations  were  two,  which  were 
pumping  into  three  42-in.  mains;  connecting  gates  being  open  and  the 
water  free  to  go  through  all.  Cross  lines  were  connected  to  these  mains 
supplying  adjacent  territory  at  points  about  400  ft.  apart  for  their 
entire  length,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  being  12  ins.  The  system 
was  operating  by  direct  pressure,  the  standpipe  being  disconnected 
from  it.  The  velocity  was  probably  greatest  in  the  main  experimented 
upon,  as  it  was  the  newest  and  most  direct. 

The  observations  n,  ft,  c  and  (/  were  taken  about  thirty  days  apart. 
The  high  values  for  the  increase  of  pressure  shown  in  observation  a  on 
gates  4  and  5  look  suspicious  and  probably  indicate  a  gauge  reading  at 
least  5  lbs.  too  high.  As  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  gauge  readings 
for  any  purpose  except  the  direct  comparison  of  successive  readings, 
it  is  to  be  added  that  the  initial  pressures  given,  when  compared  with 
the  reading  of  a  Crosby  pressure  recorder  at  the  pumping  station,  fail 
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Mr.  Williams,  to  show  a  loBs  of  head  between  the  two  points  that  appears  consistent 
with  each  other  or  with  probable  conditions;  bnt  whatever  error  maj 
exist  in  these  readings,  with  reference  to  extraneous  data,  the  writer  sees 
no  reason  to  question  the  value  of  the  observations  themselves,  except 
as  above  noted,  in  showing  the  results  obtainable  with  such  appa- 
ratus under  such  circumstances.  The  readings  are  probably  cor- 
rect within  1  lb.  and  the  time  of  closing  the  gate  correct  within  ten 
seconds.  The  discs  of  the  gate  were  operated  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder, 
an  index  on  the  stem  showing  when  the  gate  was  opened  or  closed. 
The  gauge  was  connected  to  the  up-stream  side  of  the  gate  by  about  2 
ft.  of  f-in.  pipe,  at  a  point  not  more  than  12  ins.  from  the  discs.  The 
revolution  counters  on  the  engines  are  read  hourly,  and  from  these 
readings  the  approximate  velocity  was  estimated.  The  variation  of 
consumption  during  the  time  may  easily  have  made  the  velocity  quite 
different  from  the  estimate  at  the  time  of  the  observation. 

Table  Showing  Obsbbved  Effbot,  on  Boubdon  Pbessube  Gauge  in 
Gate  Well,  of  CiiOsiNo  Hydraitlic  Gate  on  42-in.  Main  at 
Dbtboit. 


Lbs. 

7.0 
5.0 
8.0 

15.6* 
5.0 
6.0 

15.0 
8.0 
9.0* 
9.5 
7.0 

e.o 

6.0 

9.0 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 

6.5 

9.0 

8.0* 

7.0 

8.0 

5.0 

6.0 

8.0 


Gallons. 

1  990  800 
197S800 
2082  900 
1964  800 
2096  800 

2  099160 

1  967  820 
1962  280 
2109120 
1815  660 
1962  280 
2151240 
2268  440 
1805  580 
1910  880 
2151240 
2246  440 
1867140 
1975  820 
2197  660 
2273  400 
1904  680 
1975  820 

2  810 120 
2  291400 


^1 
hi 


Feet  per 
second. 

2.68 

2.54 

2.62 

2.62 

2.61 

2.70 

2.62 

2.51 

2.n 

2.84 
2.52 
2.77 
2.91 
2.82 
2.46 
2.77 
2.R9 
2.43 
2.54 
2.82 
2.92 
2.46 
2.66 
2.97 
2.96 


Feet. 
8642 


5889 


6888 


7672 


8684 


10  287 


11991 


18 
12 
22 
46 
18 
14 
48 
9 
27 
80 
20 
18 
18 
27 
19 
9 
9 
16 
27 
28 
20 
22 
12 
16 
22 


*  Recording  gauge  at  pumping  station  showed  a  rise  of  0.5  to  1.0  lb.  at  ttila  time. 
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J.  P.  Fbisklii,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  £.~The  author  flndh  in  roiiewing  Mr.  rrtnU. 
the  paper,  that  he  has  stated  some  points  too  elliptioallj  and  with  too 
little  elaboration;  forgetting  that  words  do  not  carry  the  same  foroe  to 
the  minds  of  others  as  to  his  own.  As  to  the  diAonlty  fonnd  by  Mr. 
Bering,  let  this  be  said:  Consider  water  moTing  in  a  pipe  and  a  gate 
closing  to  arrest  the  motion.  Counting  from  any  giren  instant,  each 
infinitesimal  diminution  of  Telocity  carries  with  it  an  inikniteeimal 
increment  of  pressure.  These  increments  accumulate  till  the  first  has 
had  time  to  run  to  the  head  of  the  pipe  and  back.  At  that  instant, 
the  aggregate  diminution  of  Telocity  is  that  due  to  the  time  2<  and 
the  increase  of  pressure  is  the  same  as  if  this  diminution  had  taken 
place  instantaneously. 

The  difficulty  in  using  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Weston  and  Professor 
Carpenter  is  explained  in  the  paper. 

As  to  Mr.  Noble's  Tiew  that  the  pressure  /  should  be  0  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  pipe,  this  appears  to  the  author  to  be  a  misconception. 
Referring  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  1,  suppose  the  water  to  be  moTing 
from  C  toward  A^  and  ^  B  to  be  a  gate  instantaneously  closed.  Let 
(7  2)  be  the  section  in  which  the  water  is  in  the  act  of  coming  to  rest. 
Between  C  D  and  A  B  CTery  particle  is  at  rest;  between  C  D  and  the 
origin  of  the  pipe  CTcry  particle  is  moTing  with  full  Telocity.  The 
force  producing  compression  is  deriTed  from  the  loss  of  Telocity.  This 
is  obTious  as  regards  the  entire  mass.  It  is  equally  true  as  regards 
each  indiTidual  particle  of  the  mass.  ETcry  particle  which  has  come 
to  rest  has  undergone  the  full  compression  due  to  the  act  of  coming 
to  rest.  Therefore  all  the  particles  between  A  B  and  C  D  are  in  the 
same  state  of  compression  and  the  pressure  is  uniform. 

The  author  differs  from  Mr.  Sherman  in  holding  that  it  is  a  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  a  formula  to  find  it,  with  suitable  modifica- 
tions, representing  well-known  physical  laws.  Mr.  Sherman's  state- 
ment that  the  author  is  in  error  in  assuming  the  pressure  uniform  is 
answered  aboTC. 

The  paper  attempts  to  deal  with  an  important  engineering  problem 
from  a  mathematical  point  of  Tiew,  and  therein  diifers  from  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  papers  presented  to  the  Society,  which  more  com- 
monly deal  with  experimental  and  practical  results.  By  way  of 
excuse  for  this  departure,  the  author  would  obserTC  that,  while  no 
formula  which  rests  wholly  upon  theoretical  considerations  can  be 
used  with  confidence,  it  is  ncTertheless  true  that  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  theory  of  a  subject  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  intelligent  experiment. 

The  paper  was  written  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  lead  some 
one  possessed  of  the  necessary  means  to  an  experimental  study  of  the 
subject.  A  municipal  engineer  in  charge  of  a  long  line  of  pipe  could 
readily  make  the  necessary  experiments.     What  is  required  is:  (1)  A 
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Mr.  FrizeU.  slight,  bnt  instantaneotis,  change  of  velocity  in  the  pipe;  (2)  a  pencil 
representing,  by  the  amplitude  of  its  moyement,  the  pressure  of  the 
water;  (3)  a  band  of  paper  moving  isochronously  and  arranged  to  re- 
ceive the  mark  of  the  pencil. 

For  the  first,  the  author  suggests  a  hydrant  near  a  long  line  of 
pipe.  Apply  to  it  a  clack  valve,  which,  on  release,  will  strike  dead 
against  its  seat  and  arrest  the  movement  of  the  water.  Means  must 
be  adopted  for  determining  the  discharge  of  the  valve,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  change  of  velocity  in  the  main. 

For  the  second  element,  a  steam  engine  indicator  is  probably  as 
good  as  anything. 

As  to  the  third  element,  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  apply  the 
paper  to  the  indicator  barrel  in  the  ordinary  manner,  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  Because  the  barrel  would  be  liable  to  overflow  with  water  and  de- 
stroy the  paper;  (2)  the  spring  attached  to  the  barrel,  offering  a  re- 
sistance not  uniform,  but  varying  as  the  amplitude  of  movement, 
complicates  the  imparting  of  an  isochronous  movement.  For  this 
part  of  the  apparatus,  the  author  suggests  attaching  the  paper  to  a 
separate  wooden  cylinder,  larger  than  the  indicator  barrel.  To  this 
should  be  attached  a  motor  weight;  also  a  counterweight  instead  of  a 
spring  for  keeping  the  connections  taut.  To  give  an  isochronous 
movement  to  the  motor  weight  in  its  descent,  one  obvious  method 
would  be  to  let  it  act  through  a  shaft  carrying  vanes  or  fans.  An- 
other would  be  this:  Let  the  motor  weight  consist  of  an  accurately 
turned  cylinder  of  metal,  of  about  3  ins.  diameter.  Let  it  descend  in 
an  accurately  turned  vertical  tube,  of  a  little  larger  diameter,  filled 
with  water.  It  will  descend  isochronously,  and  its  velocity  will 
depend  on  the  difference  in  diameter  between  the  tube  and  the 
weight. 

These  experiments  need  not  be  attended  with  any  danger  of  dis- 
agreeable results.  The  valve  on  the  hydrant  might,  if  sufficiently 
large,  bring  a  severe  strain  upon  the  branch  leading  from  the  main 
to  the  hydrant,  but  the  change  of  velocity  in  the  main  need  not  be 
sufficient  to  bring  its  safety  into  question  in  the  remotest  degree. 
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PAINTING   THE    LOUISVILLE    AND   JEFFERSON- 
VILLE  BRIDGE. 

By  O.  E.  Belbt.  Jon.  Am.  Soo.  C.  £. 

PRB8ENTHD  OcTOBSB  20rH,   1897. 

WITH  DISCUSSION. 

The  Lotus ville  and  Jeffersonyille  Bridge  aoroM  the  Ohio  Biyer  at 
Louisville  was  completed  in  May,  1895.  Owing  to  a  disagreement  with 
the  contractor  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  regarding  painting,  no 
painting  had  been  done  during  erection,  except  on  joints  and  parts  in- 
accessible after  erection.  It  was  finally  agreed  in  the  settlement  that 
the  painting  should  be  done  by  the  company,  and  bids  were  received 
from  several  contractors  for  doing  the  work  on  a  Inmp-snm  basis.  The 
most  favorable  bid  received  amounted  to  97  500  for  labor  and  equip- 
ment, the  company  to  furnish  the  paint.  It  was  thought  by  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Epes  Bandolph,  that  the  work  could  be  done  by  the 
company's  force  for  less  money,  so  men  were  employed,  equipment 
was  purchased  and  the  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  author  at 
a  cost  for  labor,  equipment  and  insurance  of  $4  928,  and  for  paint  of 
13  769,  making  the  total  cost  98  697.  Careful  record  was  kept  of  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  the 
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pnrpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  results  obtained 
and  giye  snob  data  on  tbe  cost  of  painting  as  were  established  and  maj 
be  of  yalne. 

The  work  covered  comprised  the  main  riyer  spans  and  viadnct  ap- 
proaches as  follows: 

Jeffersonville  approach 4  068  ft. 

Span  No.  1 208  ft.  6  ins.  center  to  center. 

Spans  Nos.  2,  8  and  4,  each 546  ft.  6  ins.       «  '< 

Spans  Nos.  5  and  6,        ••     888  ft  Oin.        "  « 

Looisyille  approach 2  586  ft. ; 

all  single-track  ruilroad  bridge,  except  1  000  ft.  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Jeffersonyille  approach,  which  is  donble-track,  with  a  height  of  50 
ft.  The  average  height  of  the  Jeflfersonville  approach  is  40  ft.,  and 
that  of  the  Louisville  approach  45  ft. 

The  part  painted,  and  referred  to  in  this  paper,  extends  from  Ninth 
Street  in  Jeffersonville  to  Franklin  Street  in  Louisville,  a  distance  of 
9  194  ft.  The  total  weight  of  iron  covered  was  12  795  000  lbs. ,  includ- 
ing sidewalk  railings.  The  finished  length  of  the  bridge  is  10  278  ft. 
from  abutment  to  abutment,  the  additional  lengths  of  approaches 
having  been  built  and  painted  under  separate  contract. 

The  Jeffersonville  approach  and  span  No.  1  were  erected  during  the 
summer  of  1890,  and  had  been  painted  one  coat  in  October,  1892,  to 
preserve  the  iron  during  a  suspension  of  work  on  the  bridge.  This 
part  was  gone  over  first,  and  spots  which  had  begun  to  rust  through 
were  cleaned  and  painted  one  coat.  After  this  had  dried,  one  fuU  coat 
was  put  on  all  over.  All  the  remainder  was  new  iron  erected  in  1898 
and  1894,  and  received  two  full  coats,  except  the  inside  of  top  chords 
and  inclined  end  posts,  which  were  painted  one  coat  onlj.  Li 
defence  of  this  last,  the  author's  observation  is  that  one  coat  on  the 
inside  of  top  chords  will  last  in  good  condition  longer  than  two  coats 
on  exposed  parts.  It  is  a  part  of  the  span  absolutely  protected  from 
the  weather  and  very  difficult  to  get  at  and  paint,  and  the  omission  of 
the  second  coat  on  nearly  a  mile  of  top  chord  and  end  posts  in  this 
ease  effected  a  very  material  saving  in  cost. 

All  the  iron  had  a  shop  coat  of  linseed  oiL 

The  work  was  begun  June  8d  and  finished  August  7th,  1895,  thus 
occupying  a  few  days  over  two  months,  and  was  carried  on  without 
accident  of  any  sort.    The  force  ranged  from  thirty  to  sixty  men  and 
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ftTentged  aboni  flftj  men  with  foremAn,  Meiatant  foreman  and  time- 
keeper. After  July  Ist,  the  timekeeper  wai  employed  partly  on  other 
work,  and  but  half  his  time  wai  charged  to  painting. 

The  men  were  moetly  ordinary  bridge  men,  erectors  and  carpenters, 
and  were  paid  nsnally  t2  per  day  of  ten  honrs.  Some  few  inexperienced 
men  at  work  on  sidewalk  railings  and  other  parts  not  classed  as 
hazardous  were  paid  $1.25  and  $1.60  per  day. 

After  Jnly  1st,  there  were  infrequent  trains  on  the  bridge,  but 
otherwise  there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping  the  track  open  for 
traffic,  and  this  fact  was,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  influence  in  re- 
ducing  the  labor  cost  below  what  it  would  hare  been  for  a  bridge 
under  traffic. 

The  paint  used  was  an  oxide  of  iron  paint  selected  by  the  chief 
engineer.  One  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  were  bought,  in  two  car- 
loads, and  104  used,  the  balance  being  sold.  Four  barrels  at  a  time 
were  carried  on  a  push-car  and  shored  along  the  track,  as  needed. 
One  man  was  kept  busy  stirring  up  the  paint,  senring  it  out  to 
the  men,  opening  barrels,  etc.  The  paint  was  used  just  as  it  came 
from  the  barrel,  except  for  a  little  thinning  occasionally  with  boiled 
linseed  oil,  of  which  one  barrel  was  used,  equiralent  to  about  one-half 
gallon  of  oil  per  barrel  of  paint. 

The  equipment  consisted  of  8  painting  stages;  90  stirrups,  18  tie- 
hooks  and  16  hook  chains  for  hanging  the  stages;  %i  6-in.  single 
blocks;  24  6-in.  double  blocks;  6  coils  of  f-in.  manilla  rope  for  falls; 

1  coil  of  i-in.  manilla  rope  for  hand  lines,  etc. ;  1  standard  railroad 
push-car;  19  dozen  paint  brushes;  4  dozen  steel  brushes;  18  dozen 
whisk  brooms;  8  dozen  steel  scrapers;  4  dozen  l^-gall.  black  iron  paint 
buckets;  1  dozen  2i-gall.  black  iron  paint  buckets;  i  dozen  sheep 
skins. 

The  stages  were  home  made,  6  ins.  x  18  ins.  x  85  ft.,  with  sides  of 

2  X  6-in.  poplar  and  1-in.  planks  laid  on  the  rungs.  The  tie-hooks,  of 
1-in.  round  iron,  were  used  to  suspend  the  stages  from  the  long  ties 
which  projected  to  carry  the  sidewalks.  The  hook-chains  were  used 
to  suspend  the  stages  from  the  top  chords  of  ihe  trusses.  Details  of 
these  chains,  tie-hooks,  stirrups  and  stages  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  amount  of  paint  used  was  5  612  galls. ,  and  the  cost  charged  to 
paint  was  $8  769.12,  equal  to  67  cents  per  gallon.  The  price  of  the 
paint  was  65  cents  per  gallon  deliyered  at  Louisyille,  and  the  addi- 
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tional  2  cents  coyers  cost  of  drayage  and  handling,  loss  on  paint 
sold,  etc. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  distributed  as  follows:  Paint, 
93  769.12;  labor  of  painting  and  cleaning,  $4  427.08;  equipment, 
$800.84;  accident  insurance,  $200;  total,  $8  697.04. 

The  item  of  equipment  includes  a  credit  of  $170.91  for  materials 
sold  after  the  work  was  finished. 


CHAIN  FOR  HANGING  STAGES 
TO  TOP  CHORD 
Fig.  1. 

Table  No.  1  shows'  the  separate  charges  for  labor  and  paint  for 
each  coat  on  the  different  parts  of  the  work,  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  which  each  coat  represents,  the  labor  cost  per  gallon  of  paint, 
and  the  labor  cost,  cost  of  paint  and  gallons  of  paint  for  each  coat 
per  1  000  lbs.  of  iron  and  per  lineal  foot  of  structure. 
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In  the  distribution  of  cost,  span  No.  1,  208  ft,  6  ins.  wm  inolnded 
-with  the  Jefferaonyille  approftoh,  beoaoM  thej  both  reoeivad  one  ooat 
only,  and  beoanae  this  distribution  eqoaliBed  the  general  character  of 
this  approach  with  that  of  the  LonisTille  approach,  which  contains 
one  200-ft  span. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  analjie  the  ooat  on  the  basis  of  sor^MM 
-oovered,  as  this  would  hare  been  an  exceedingly  tedious  job  and  of 
little  use.  It  is  belieyed  that  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  and  per  pound 
of  iron  covered  wiU  be  of  much  more  value  in  estimating  on  other 
work,  and  wiU  be  found  nearly  constant  for  the  same  class  of  work. 

In  making  preliminary  estimates  for  this  work  the  author  found 
very  little  in  print  on  the  cost  of  painting,  and  that  little  not  in  a 
iorm  which  made  it  available  for  a  close  estimate.  This  paper  is  pr^ 
«ented  in  the  hope  that  the  discussion  may  bring  out  some  further 
information  on  the  subject  from  the  note-books  of  engineers  who  have 
had  charge  of  much  similar  work. 

From  a  study  of  Table  No.  1  the  following  facts  seem  to  be  estab- 
lished: 

Pir8t, — ^The  cost  of  the  first  coat  in  paint,  labor  and  total  is  not  far 
from  six-tenths,  and  of  the  second  ooat,  four-tenths,  of  the  whole 
-cost. 

Second, — On  the  approaches,  the  labor  cost  per  gallon  of  paint  is 
much  higher  for  the  first  coat  than  for  the  second,  showing  the  in- 
fiuence  of  increased  labor  required  in  cleaning  and  scraping  the  iron. 
On  the  spans  the  labor  cost  per  gallon  is  slightly  greater  for  the  sec- 
ond coat  than  for  the  first,  showing  that  the  cost  of  rigging  and  climb- 
ing to  get  at  the  work  overbalances  the  labor  of  cleaning. 

For  approaches  of  this  kind  and  for  spans  up  to  about  350  ft.,  it 
would  seem  to  be  on  the  safe  side  to  estimate  the  labor  cost  at  75  cents 
per  gallon  of  paint  used,  both  coats.  For  spans  in  the  neighborhood 
of  500  ft.,  this  could  be  reduced  to  66  cents. 

Third, — The  labor  cost  per  1  000  lbs.  of  iron  is  highest  for  the  ap- 
proaches and  least  for  the  long  spans,  and  could  be  safely  estimated 
Bt  55  cents  per  1  000  lbs.  for  approaches,  41  cents  for  spans  up  to  850 
ft.,  and  27  cents  for  spans  of  500  ft.,  and  over.  The  labor  cost  per 
1  000  lbs.  on  the  Jeffersonville  approach  for  the  one  coat  was  inter- 
mediate between  the  cost  of  first  coat  and  second  coat  on  the  Louis- 
ville approach,  as  it  should  be,  as  this  was  put  on  over  an  old  first 
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ooat  reqtmring  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  oleaning,  but  still  not  bo  much 
as  a  first  ooat  on  mstj  iron. 

Fowrih, — The  labor  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  stmotore  approximates 
45  cents  on  single-traok  riadnot  approach,  80  cents  on  800- ft.  spans, 
and  90  cents  on  500-ft.  spans. 

i^V^A.— The  cost  of  paint  can  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  labor 
-without  material  error.  This,  of  course,  will  yary  with  the  kind  of 
paint  used  and  the  price  of  linseed  oil,  etc. ,  but  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
rule-of -thumb  method.  On  the  approaches  and  short  spans  the  cost  of 
paint  was  ^1%  of  the  cost  of  labor,  and  on  the  long  spans  108  per  cent. 

This  is,  of  course,  but  another  view  of  the  data  g^yen  on  the  cost 
of  labor  per  gallon  of  paint,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  given 
amount  df  rigging  and  climbing  on  the  long  spans  allows  a  man  to 
reach  more  iron  and  apply  more  paint  than  on  the  shorter  spans  and 
approaches.  Spans  Nos.  5  and  6  were  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
1898,  while  the  long  spans  were  erected  more  than  a  year  later,  so  that 
the  rustier  condition  of  the  shorter  spans  may  account  for  their  taking 
more  paint. 

Sixth, — The  number  of  gallons  of  paint  per  1  000  lbs.  of  iron  de- 
creases rapidly  as  the  length  of  span  increases,  and  may  be  taken  at 
0.75  galL  for  approaches,  0.55  galL  for  the  shorter  spans,  and  0.4  galL 
for  the  long  spans. 

SeverUh, — The  number  of  gallons  per  lineal  foot  increases  rapidly 
with  the  length  of  span  and  may  be  estimated  at  0.6  gall.,  1.1  galls., 
and  1.4  galls.,  respectively,  for  the  three  classes  of  work. 

Eighth.— The  total  cost  may  be  taken  at  $1.05  per  1 000  lbs. ,  or  90.82 
per  lineal  foot,  for  single-track  viaduct  of  an  average  height  of  about 
45  ft.  For  spans  of,  say,  800  to  400  ft.  the  cost  will  be  90.78  per  1  000 
lbs.,  or  fl.55  per  lineal  foot,  and  for  spans  of  500  to  550  ft.  90.55  per 
1  000  lbs.,  or  91.85  per  lineal  foot.  For  spans  of  intermediate  leng^ths, 
the  cost  could  probably  be  taken  in  proportion  without  serious  error. 

Ninth, — It  is  not  observed  that  any  of  the  items  of  unit  cost  vary 
as  the  first  power  of  the  span  length  or  as  the  square  of  the  span 
length,  but  usually  as  some  intermediate  power. 

The  labor  cost  of  painting  the  5  700  lin.  ft.  of  sidewalk  railings  was 
9890.09,  equal  to  $6.85  per  100  lin.  ft.  There  are  two  sidewalks,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  track,  each  5  ft.  wide,  and  having  a  line  of  lattice 
railing  4  ft.  high  on  the  outside  and  a  gas-pipe  railing  next  to  the 
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track,  consisting  of  two  lines  of  l^in.  gas  pipe.  The  amount  of  paint 
used  on  the  railing^  was  comparatively  small,  and  was  included  in  the 
amount  used  on  the  spans. 

The  cost  of  equipment,  not  deducting  for  material  sold  afterward, 
was  1^71.75,  equal  to  about  $10  per  man  employed.  For  a  smaller 
gang  doing  the  same  work,  the  total  cost  of  equipment  would  be  less, 
but  the  cost  per  man  would  be  higher,  as  a  large  part  of  this  expense 
is  for  brushes,  the  number  of  which  used  depends  on  the  amount  of 
work  done,  rather  than  on  the  number  of  men  employed.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  from  aflat  brush  costing  $7.50  per  dozen.  These 
were  good  until  worn  down  short,  while  a  cheaper  brush  did  not  have 
the  requisite  stiffness  and  elasticity. 

The  painting  of  the  Jeffersonville  approach,  the  first  coat  in  1892, 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  800,  making  the  total  cost  of  painting 
the  entire  work  9  194  ft.  long,  with  two  coats,  811  000. 

The  results  in  this  case  seem  to  be  a  good  argument  for  the  use  of 
oxide  of  iron  paint.  It  was  cheap  in  first  cost,  easily  applied,  and 
so  far  the  indications  are  that  it  will  prove  exceedingly  durable.  The 
work  at  the  present  time,  after  two  years,  is  apparently  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  finished,  and  examination  shows  no  sign  of  rusting  or 
)>eginning  of  failure.  This  good  result  is  partly  due  to  the  good 
quality  of  the  paint,  and  partly  to  the  care  used  in  cleaning  the  iron 
before  applying  the  paint.  It  Is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  as  good 
results  could  have  been  obtained  by  contract  work;  in  fact,  the  work 
on  the  approach  extensions  adjacent,  done  just  previously  by  a 
reliable  and  honest  contractor,  with  the  same  kind  of  paint,  under 
inspection  by  the  same  man  who  was  foreman  on  this  work,  already 
shows  signs  of  rusting  through  in  places.  The  secret  of  good  results 
with  an  oxide  of  iron  paint  seems  to  be  to  get  an  honest  paint  and 
have  it  honestly  applied.  This  same  injunction  applies,  of  course,  to 
other  paints,  but  not  with  equal  force,  and  the  author  has  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  bad  odor,  into  which  oxide  of  iron  paint  seems  to  have 
fallen,  arises  from  using  cheap  paints  adulterated  on  the  ground  with 
benzine,  and  applied  on  iron  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned. 

The  deductions  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  to  the  covering 
power,  etc.,  of  the  paint,  and  its  cost,  are,  of  course,  based  on  the 
kind  of  paint  used  in  this  work,  and  would  be  modified  somewhat  in 
case  red  lead  or  other  paint  were  substituted  for  it. 
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DISCUSSION. 


A.  H.  S^BiN,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  £.— Papers  oontaining  daU  of  Kr.SsblB. 
this  kind,  especially  when  more  of  them  are  arailable,  will  be  valu- 
able to  the  engineer.  The  speaker's  experience  in  regard  to  the  paint- 
ing of  strnctnres  has  been,  in  general,  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  figures  given  by  the  anthor.  The  cost  of 
labor  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  paint  used  is  generally  estimated 
by  practical  bridge  engineers  as  not  less,  on  the  average,  than  about 
twice  the  cost  of  the  paint,  provided  a  moderately  cheap  paint  is 
used,  such  as  that  mentioned  by  the  author;  and  in  repainting  old 
structures  it  amounts  to  much  more.  The  cost  of  labor  in  repainting 
a  certain  bridge  on  a  western  railroad  last  year  was  about  six  times 
the  cost  of  the  paint.  The  paint  used  was  an  oxide  of  iron;  and, 
having  been  made  by  the  railroad  company,  its  cost  was  figured  very 
low.  When  a  railroad  company  makes  its  own  paint,  the  cost  is 
merely  a  matter  of  book-keeping,  and,  in  this  case,  it  was  estimated 
by  the  company  at  probably  three-fourths  of  its  actual  cost.  This 
would  reduce  the  proportional  cost  of  labor  to  about  four  or  five  times 
the  cost  of  paint  as  figured  on  the  author's  basis.  The  speaker  could 
not  give  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  case,  as  they  had  simply  been 
shown  to  him  by  the  engineer  in  charge  immediately  after  the  work 
was  done,  but  the  facts  to  be  derived  were  substantially  those  set 
forth. 

The  cost  of  the  labor  will  vary  to  some  extent  with  different  kinds 
of  paint,  because  some  require  more  care  in  their  application  than 
others.  It  is  of  interest  to  have  the  number  of  gallons  per  unit  of 
surface  stated,  as  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  thickness  of  the  coat.  The 
actual  unit  on  which  the  painter  must  figure  is  the  surface.  The  bridge 
engineer,  for  obvious  reasons,  reckons  in  tons,  but  these  must  be  re- 
duced to  some  common  denomination;  and,  as  the  paint  is  put  on  the 
surface,  the  surface  should  be  the  guide.  It  is  true  that  the  proportion 
of  surface  to  tonnage  does  not  vary  very  largely  in  work  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  it  varies  a  good  deal  between  light  and  heavy 
work.  The  cost  of  application  will  also  increase  as  the  work  becomes 
lighter  and  more  elaborate.  The  cost  of  cleaning  depends,  first,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  surface,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
the  workmen.  This  can  be  seen  to  advantage  on  the  viaduct  at  155th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  in  New  York  City.  The  cost  of  cleaning 
the  surface  of  the  iron  there  is  perhaps  one  hundred  times  as  expensive 
as  the  work  described  by  the  author. 

In  regard  to  a  shop  coat  on  ironwork,  it  is  certainly  necessary  to 
have  something — either  oil  or  paint.  There  is  much  room  for  discus- 
sion and  difference  of  opinion  at  present  as  to  the  merits  of  each.  A 
well-known  firm  of  eng^eers  and  inspectors  recently  rejected  some  oil 
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Mr.  Sabin.  purchased  for  shop  coats,  which,  upon  analysis  by  a  competent  chemist 
was  found  to  contain  comparatively  little  linseed  oil,  a  quantity  of  ani- 
mal oil,  presumable  fish  oil,  much  mineral  oil,  and  a  large  amount  of 
dryers.  Oil  of  that  class  is  extensiyely  used.  The  speaker  had  in- 
spected, for  his  own  interest,  a  good  many  structures  (chiefly  archi- 
tectural, however),  steel  frame  buildings,  etc.,  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  which  had  received  a  shop  coat  of  oil,  and  he  could  not 
recall  a  single  case  where  it  appeared  to  him  that  linseed  oil  had  been 
used.  He  was  tolerably  familiar  with  linseed  oil,  and  was  sure  that  it 
was  not  generally  used  as  a  shop  coat  on  architectm*al  work  in  New 
York  City. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  difference  in  durability  and  value 
between  linseed  oil  and  mineral  or  fish  oil  heavily  adulterated  with 
dryers.  A  coat  of  oil  facilitates  inspection,  while  a  coat  of  paint 
affords  a  more  substantial  protection.  The  oil  wiU  also,  for  a  short 
time,  prevent  the  work  from  rusting;  and,  if  the  weather  and  other 
conditions  are  favorable;  and,  if  the  work  is  undertaken  promptly,  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  paint  applied  so  that  the  iron  is  protected  before 
it  has  suffered.  In  that  case  the  oil  has  done  the  work  for  which  it 
was  intended;  but  if  a  coat  of  something  which  is  not  oil  is  first  ap- 
plied, it  introduces  a  source  of  trouble  beneath  the  paint  which  is 
afterwards  put  on,  and  in  such  cases  the  use  of  an  oil  coat  is  bad. 

The  protection  of  structural  steel-work  with  paint  is  a  subject 
which  is  only  beginning  to  be  studied  seriously.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  properly  prepare  the  surface  of  the  iron.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  paint  is  applied  on  scale  of  some  sort  or  on  oxide.  Any  one 
who  doubts  this  should  examine  the  work  being  done  on  the  156th 
Street  Viaduct,  and  note  the  difference  between  the  prepared  surface 
there  and  the  best  kind  of  wire  brushing.  Having  painted  upon 
scale  and  oxide,  when  that  comes  off,  the  paint  comes  with  it. 
IMr.  Evans.  M.  E.  EvANB,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  New  York  City  is  now  cleaning  that  part  of  the  overhead 
viaduct  which  is  over  the  elevated  station  at  155th  street  and  Eighth 
avenue  by  means  of  the  sand-blast,  previous  to  painting.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  £.  P.  North,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  thoroughly  clean  the  surfaces  of  seventeen  lattice 
girders  which  span  the  track  there,  and  to  apply  as  many  different 
kinds  of  paint  to  those  surfaces  in  order  to  test  their  durability.  The 
iron  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  and  of  gases  from  the  locomo- 
tives. Within  about  five  years  some  four  coats  of  paint  have  been  ap- 
plied. On  the  buckle  plates  and  the  surfaces  which  seem  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  gases  the  greater  length  of  time,  these  coats  have 
suffered  severely;  in  fact,  the  paint  has  not  stayed  on  at  all. 

The  new  paint  which  has  been  applied  has  not  yet  been  exposed  ta 
the  gases,  as  the  entire  structure  is  protected  by  a  closed  floor  which 
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hangs  below  the  girden  And  on  which  tho  proooM  of  MUid  blMting  is  Mr.  itmoM, 
oanried  on. 

The  sand-blast  plant  whioh  is  being  used  is  a  compressed  air  appa- 
ratus. The  sand  is  discharged  against  the  surface  of  the  iron  and 
cleans  it  yerj  thoronghlj.  The  original  coating,  it  is  beliered,  was  a 
shop  coat,  and  oyer  that  three  coats  of  Eureka  paint.  The  speaker 
has  been  informed  that  all  the  surfaces  were  very  imperfectly  cleaned 
before  being  painted,  both  mill-scale  and  rust  lying  beneath  the  paint. 
At  present  Uie  four  coats  of  paint  can  be  traced  on  the  lower  chords  of  the 
girders,  but  on  the  under  side  of  the  buckle  plates  no  paint  can  be  found. 

When  applied  to  the  sand-blasted  surfaces,  the  paint  seems  to  ad- 
here Tery  closely.  The  surface  is  naturally  pitted  by  the  rusting  and 
slightly  pitted  or  indented  by  the  action  of  the  sand  blast  which  forms 
a  superficial  frosting  and  affords  an  excellent  hold.  Ten  di£torent 
paints  have  already  been  applied  and  all  possess  the  same  character- 
istics as  far  as  appearances  go. 

Very  accurate  records  are  being  kept,  especially  of  the  cost  of  sand 
blasting.  The  records  of  the  cost  of  painting  will  not  be  of  special 
value,  because  it  is  done  at  very  disadyantageous  hours.  The  clean- 
ing must  be  done  during  the  day  on  account  of  the  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  night  hours,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  most 
of  the  painting  is  done  by  electric  light,  each  man  being  provided  with 
a  pilot  lamp.  The  men  generally  paint  after  they  have  done  a  day's 
work.  If  they  are  paid  double  time  for  over-hours  they  paint  very 
slowly,  and  if  they  are  not  paid  double  time  they  paint  very  fast,  and  as 
they  do  only  two  or  three  hours'  painting  in  a  day,  the  figures  for  the 
cost  will  not  be  of  special  value.  On  broad  surfaces,  such  as  the 
buckle  plates,  they  seem  to  paint  at  the  rate  of  about  900  sq.  ft. 
in  eight  hours,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  much  over  600  or  700  sq.  ft.  in 
eight  hours  when  working  on  lattice  or  girder  parts. 

At  first  the  cost  of  sand  blasting  was  very  expensive,  probably  ex- 
ceeding Mr.  Sabin's  estimate.  The  present  cost  probably  does  not  exceed 
16%  of  the  cost  when  the  work  was  first  started  with  the  experimental 
plant;  and,  during  the  next  two  weeks  in  which  the  apparatus  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used,  it  will  probably  be  very  much  reduced.  Four  of 
what  are  termed  No.  6  machines  are  bong  used,  and  they  have  a 
capacity  of  eight-tenths  of  a  square  foot  per  minute  each.  They  are 
operated  with  a  loss  of  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  a  day  in 
changing  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  and  in  shifting  scaffolds.  The  plant 
is  very  expensive,  as  the  machinery  is  all  rented  and  at  a  high  rate. 

Efforts  are  made  to  treat  the  surface  so  that  it  can  be  painted  the 
same  day,  which  is  of  especial  advantage  on  a  damp  day  when  the  sur- 
faces, though  turning  out  a  bright  steel  gray  under  the  blast,  become 
red  with  rust  in  about  two  hours.  If  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  air 
dry,  the  surfaces  remain  bright  for  four  or  five  days. 
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MP.  Parker.  A.  MoC.  Pabeeb,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  question  of  the  preser- 
yation  of  iron  under  the  most  disadvantageous  conditions  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Dook  Department  of  New  York  City  very  strongly  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  iron  girders  at  Pier  A,  North  River.  That  is  a 
steel  structiLre  on  stone  piers,  the  main  floor  being  carried  by  heavy 
girders,  with  concrete  arches  between  them.  It  is  found  that  the 
bottom  flanges  of  these  girders  are  so  badly  pitted  and  oxidized  that 
no  paint  will  stay  on  them  any  length  of  time,  although  every  con- 
ceivable kind  has  been  tried.  The  department  is  now  building  flve 
very  large  and  substantial  piers  on  the  North  Biver,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  West  Eleventh  Street,  four  of  which  are  to  carry  double- 
decked  sheds.  The  foundations  for  the  shed  posts  are  so  massive, 
there  are  so  many  piles  in  them,  and  they  come  at  such  irregular  in- 
tervals, that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  put,  in  places,  24-in.  plate 
girders,  sometimes  of  three  and  four  members,  to  span  between  the 
foundations  formed  by  the  pile  clusters.  The  iron  is  only  3  or  4  ft. 
above  high  water,  and  is  subjected  to  the  steam  and  vapor  arising 
from  the  sewage  which  will  discharge  under  the  piers  near  their  outer 
ends.  The  problem  of  how  to  protect  the  iron  is  one  for  which  no 
precedent  could  be  found.  The  speaker,  having  noticed  in  the  pipe 
yard  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  some  old  water  mains  which 
had  been  exposed  to  practically  similar  conditions  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  which  had  originally  been  coated  with  coal  pitch  and  oil, 
suggested  to  the  engineer-in-chief,  George  S.  Greene,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  that  that  method  be  tried.  Mr.  Greene  had  had  experience 
years  ago  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  and  had  recently  seen  some  of  the 
mains  taken  out  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  had  been  laid  under  his 
supervision  more  than  twenty  years  before  with  the  same  coating  on, 
and  he  concluded  that  he  would  try  it.  It  was,  therefore,  specified 
that  all  the  structural  iron  for  the  foundations  of  the  piers  was  to  be 
coated  by  dipping  the  iron  directly  in  a  mixture  of  coal  pitch  and  oil, 
at  a  temperature  of  800o  Fahr.  It  has  also  been  specified  that  asphalt 
might  be  used,  as  it  is  not  readily  attacked  or  operated  upon  by  sea 
water  and  moist  air. 

In  1871  the  Department  of  Docks  constructed  a  very  large  floating 
derrick.  The  back  stay  of  the  tower  was  carried  down  to  a  very 
heavy  cast-iron  circle,  about  46  ft.  in  diameter,  which  was  bolted  down 
through  the  hull  of  the  scow  to  the  keelson.  The  top  of  the  circle 
was  dished,  so  that  there  were  in  the  top  probably  35  or  40  receptacles 
in  which  water  could  lodge  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  ins.  The  captain  of 
the  derrick,  who  had  superintended  its  construction,  painted  this  cast- 
iron  circle  with  lubricating  graphite  thinned  down  with  kerosene  oil. 
This  was  applied  26  years  ago.  It  has  received  none  since,  and  to-day 
the  scales  of  graphite  can  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger.  Although  it 
is  out  in  the  weather  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  the  iron  is 
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perfectly  preserved.     Graphite  might  be  of  serrice  in  other  linee  of  ifr.  Pitffe«r. 
TTork,  but  the  speaker  did  not  know  whether  it  would  answer  for  steel 
or  wrought  iron  as  well  as  for  oast  iron. 

About  three  years  ago  the  speaker,  in  laying  up  some  steam  drills, 
hoists  and  other  machinery,  had  covered  their  bright  surfaces  with  a 
mixture  of  paraflAne  and  vaseline,  heated  and  applied  with  a  brush. 
The  surfaces  have  been  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  mixture  is  readily 
rubbed  off.  _ 

WnjJAM  Metcalf,  Past-President  Am.  Boo.  C.  E.— In  the  smoky  Mr.  ic«tcalf. 
and  acidulated  atmosphere  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  one  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems is  the  preservation  of  iron  smokestacks,  iron  roofs  and  build- 
ings.    There  is  nothing  known  which  will  preserve  a  stack  or  a  roof 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  it  has  simply  to  be  brushed  off  and  repainted. 

Mr.  Parker's  reference  to  the  use  of  graphite  calls  to  mind  an  ex- 
perience of  the  speaker  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Knowing  the  almost 
indestructible  nature  of  carbon,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could 
get  a  carbon  surface  on  the  iron,  rusting  would  be  prevented  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  avoided.  At  that  time  the  Siemens  regenerator 
furnace  was  being  extensively  used,  and  cartloads  of  soot,  which  was 
a  very  soft  and  pure  carbon  resembling  India  ink,  were  taken  out  of 
the  flues  every  week.  This  was  mixed  with  various  oils,  but  nothing 
could  be  found  which  would  make  it  adhere  firmly  to  the  iron.  It  had 
no  more  adherence  than  whitewash. 

With  all  other  kinds  of  paint  which  had  been  used,  it  was  invari- 
ably found  that  the  first  indication  of  failure  was  rust  spots.  In 
some  unaccountable  manner  moisture  got  beneath  the  paint  and 
caused  it  to  fall  off  in  flakes,  until  finally  the  whole  stack  or  building 
would  be  covered  with  rust,  unless  it  were  cleaned  and  repainted. 
With  this  carbon  coat,  however,  it  was  observed,  in  all  cases  where 
the  weather  had  beaten  it  off,  that  the  iron  was  not  rusted,  and 
another  coat  of  carbon  would  preserve  it  until  it  was  washed  off  again. 
A  coat  generally  lasted  from  three  to  six  months,  but  depended  on 
the  weather.     It  was  affected  most  by  heavy  rains. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  preservative,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
anything  which  would  make  it  adhere  ;  in  fact,  the  failure  to  do  so 
was  the  only  reason  for  abandoning  it. 

L.  L.  Buck,  M.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E.  —The  use  of  limestone  in  concrete  Mr.  Buck, 
which  is  to  come  in  contact  with  iron  or  steel  should  be  avoided 
because  if  the  point  of  a  spall  sticks  through  the  mortar  and  against 
the  iron,  it  will  cause  a  hole  from  i  to  }  in.  deep  in  a  short  time  if  the 
least  moisture  gets  through  the  mortar,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
This  was  the  speaker's  experience  at  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge, 
where  the  strands  at  the  end  of  the  cable  had  been  bedded  in  mortar. 
The  intention  was  to  build  around  with  spalls  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  strands  and  then  fill  the  space  with  a  mortar  composed  of 
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Mr.  Buck,  hjdranlio  cement  and  silioions  Band.  No  spallB  were  intended  to 
oome  in  contact  with  the  wireft,  bat  through  carelessness  a  few  had 
been  allowed  to  project  through,  and  in  some  cases  the  wires  thej 
touched  were  rusted  through. 

In  this  case  the  wires  were  stretched  by  successive  loads  until  the 
mortar  in  the  whole  bunch  of  strands  was  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding portion.  The  mortar  which  was  among  the  strands  was  not 
separated,  but  went  with  them;  all  around  the  outside  of  the  outer 
strands,  the  wires  were  more  or  less  corroded.  Among  the  inner 
strands  there  was  no  corrosion.  The  mortar  did  not  penetrate  be- 
tween the  wires,  because  thej  were  bundled  together  and  wrapped 
once  in  about  12  ins.  with  wire,  bound  tightly,  and  the  interstices  filled 
with  Spanish  brown  paint.  The  cables  were  inclined,  and  the  loosen- 
ing from  the  outer  portion  permitted  the  water  which  ran  down  the 
cables  to  get  in  and  work  down  to  the  lower  end,  where  it  could  not 
get  out.  Probably  the  oxygen  it  contained  caused  the  rusting  of  the 
wires,  as  they  were  in  a  damp  condition  when  uncovered.  Limestone 
alone  was  used  in  the  concrete,  and  it  was  the  speaker's  supposition 
that  the  carbonic  acid  it  contained  was  one  cause  for  the  blackening 
of  the  mortar  and  corrosion  of  the  wires.  The  speaker  does  not  think 
that  this  would  have  occurred  if  a  sandstone  had  been  used.  As  to 
whether  the  carbonic  acid  could  have  this  effect  without  decomposition 
of  the  limestone  is  a  question  for  the  chemist.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  may  have  been  sulphur  present.  It  is  true  that  water  which 
permeates  the  seams  of  the  rock  forming  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river 
sometimes  contains  sulphur;  but  whether  the  stone  contains  enough 
of  it  to  produce  the  effect  mentioned,  the  speaker  cannot  say. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  speaker  received  from  John  Thomson, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  a  sample  of  slushing  oil  used  by  him  in  covering 
the  bright  surfaces  of  presses  and  machinery  during  shipment.  After 
their  arrival,  the  oil  is  simply  wiped  off  and  the  surfaces  are  found 
perfectly  bright.  Possibly  if  this  oil  was  mixed  with  plumbago,  it 
would  be  a  good  preservative  in  places  where  there  was  no  rubbing. 
It  does  not  seem  to  dry  up  or  thicken,  and  the  speaker  is  now  experi- 
menting with  it  with  a  view  of  using  it  inside  of  bridge  cables. 
Mr.  Thomson.  JoHN  THOMSON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  slushing  oil,  or  paste, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Buck  is  a  heavy  mineral  oil  and  has  been  used  by 
the  speaker  with  complete  success  for  several  years  in  the  protection 
of  the  bright  parts  of  machinery,  particularly  heavy  presses  and 
printing  and  embossing  machines.  It  has  the  especially  good  prac- 
tical features  of  being  easy  to  put  on  and  easy  to  remove.  It  is  used 
on  the  speaker's  work  by  the  Colt's  Arms  Ck)mpany  and  also  by  many 
other  manufacturers  for  the  protection  of  bright  work  before  and  after 
assemblage.  It  is  surprising  how  the  merest  film  will  protect  from 
rust  and  how  long  it  will  endure.     Many  experiments  have  been  made 
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on  it  with  acids  and  water,  salt  and  water,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  no  Mr.  Thontoii. 
good  reason  why  this  coating  should  not  be  nsed  in  lien  of  linseed  oil 
adyantageonsly,  for  the  protection  of  stmotnral  steel  and  the  like.  A 
possible  objection  to  snoh  nse  is  that  the  coating,  becanse  of  its  inert 
non-oxidizing  qnality,  would  require  to  be  remoTed  before  applying 
paint.  Again,  howeyer,  the  expense  of  remoral  would  be  bat  nominaL 
The  speaker  can  give  no  information  from  his  own  knowledge  regard- 
ing its  mannfactnre  except  that  the  manufacturer,  Charles  M.  £yere«t, 
F.  Am.  Soc.  G.  K,  has  stated  to  him  that  it  is  particularly  difficult  to 
eliminate  all  traces  of  water  therefrom.  It  is  a  fact,  not  generally 
known,  that  oils  contain  water,  and  that  to  completely  driye  it  off, 
with  certainty  and  uniformity,  is  not  easily  accomplished. 

Possibly  Mr.  Eyerest  would  be  willing  to  disclose,  from  his  experi- 
ence, information  which  would  be  of  great  yalue  in  this  connection. 

Iba  a.  Shaleb,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  £. — In  the  new  emplacement  for  Mr.  Shsiar. 
12-in.  guns  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  being  built  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Smith  8.  Leach,  U.  S.  A. ,  the  iron  beams  of  the 
roofs  of  the  bomb-proofs  and  the  shot  rooms  are  being  imbedded 
naked  in  limestone  concrete.  The  only  materials  of  construction  are 
the  beams  and  the  concrete,  and  the  entire  portion  of  the  structure 
which  needs  support  through  iron  beams  is  built  by  simply  encasing 
them  in  the  concrete,  the  object  in  putting  them  in  naked  being  to 
make  more  intimate  contact  between  the  concrete  and  the  iron,  so 
that  in  case  of  injury  from  a  shot  there  would  be  more  likelihood  of 
haying  a  bond  between  them  than  there  would  be  if  a  layer  of  paint  or 
oil  were  interposed. 

R.  W.  Leslbt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E. — Possibly  the  distinction  between  Mr.  Lesley, 
the  use  of  limestone  and  other  stone  in  concrete  may  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  buildings  than  to  the  class  of  work  described  by  Mr. 
Shaler.  In  a  building,  where  the  concrete  is  intended  to  cover  the 
fire- proofing,  limestone  would  be  yery  dangerous  because  it  is  a  stone 
which  is  combustible,  and  in  case  a  fire  occurred  it  would  be  decom- 
posed into  lime  by  the  heat,  whereas  in  a  fortification  the  danger  of 
combustion  is  remote.  The  problem  of  the  covering  of  iron  with  con- 
crete or  cement  has  probably  been  worked  out  more  successfully  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country.  About  a  year  ago  the  speaker  made 
quite  a  study  of  concrete  construction  in  buildings  under  several  of 
the  French  systems,  the  Monier,  the  Melan  and  others,  and  in  every 
case  the  iron  was  covered  directly  with  the  cement,  without  paint  or 
varnish  or  anything  intervening.  The  French  have  determined  very 
accurately  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  cement  and  iron,  and  of 
cement  and  steel,  and  have  shown  that  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  these  materials  are  aUke. 

One  building  they  have  constructed  is  quite  remarkable.     It  is  a 
large  brewery  seven  stories  high,  entirely  built  of  little  iron  rods  sur- 
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Mr.  Lesley,  rounded  with  concrete.  All  the  members  which  in  New  York  City  are 
of  iron  and  steel  are  there  of  concrete.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
was  simply  coyered  with  light  tiles,  or  in  some  cases  with  brick.  The 
iron  was  unprotected  except  by  the  concrete  itself. 
Mr.  Goidmark.  Hbnby  Goldmabk,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Detailed  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  bridge  painting  is  of  much  interest,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  large  structures,  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  On  ordinary  railroad 
work,  the  system  of  book-keeping  used  makes  it  difficult  to  separate 
the  cost  of  painting  from  other  miscellaneous  expenses.  This,  at 
least,  has  been  the  speaker's  experience.  His  impression  is,  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  labor  cost,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  material,  is  greater 
than  that  given  by  the  author. 

The  object  of  painting  a  bridge  is  to  protect  the  metal  and  also 
to  give  it  a  better  appearance.  In  deciding  on  the  expense  to  be 
incurred  in  painting,  the  kind  of  paint  to  be  used  and  the  design 
of  the  structure  from  that  point  of  view,  the  question  must  be  treated 
with  reference  to  the  local  conditions  which  prevail  and  the  in- 
fluences to  which  the  particular  structure  is  subjected.  Even  in  any 
given  bridge,  some  parts,  such  as  the  floor  system  and  the  top  plates 
of  upper  chords,  are  more  subject  to  corrosion  than  the  rest  of  the 
bridge,  and  should  be  painted  more  frequently;  a  provision  very  sel- 
dom enforced. 

DiflSerences  in  climate  and  local  atmospheric  conditions  are  even 
more  important.  In  cities  where  sulphurous  coal  is  used,  even  the 
best  paint  in  some  cases  does  not  protect  the  metal  work  more  than  a 
few  months,  while  in  dry  districts  the  speaker  has  seen  bridges  quite 
free  from  rust,  even  fifteen  years  after  being  painted.  Evidently,  in 
the  first  case,  the  iron  work  should  be  constantly  watched,  and  cleaned 
and  painted  very  often,  or  completely  covered  by  sheathing.  The 
speaker  remembered  one  expensive  bridge  which  had  to  be  replaced 
within  six  years  on  account  of  lack  of  care  in  this  respect. 

It  is  usually  specified  that  those  parts  of  the  iron  work  which  can- 
not be  painted  after  erection,  or  parts  which  are  put  close  together, 
should  receive  a  coat  of  paint  before  they  are  assembled.  There  are 
certainly  cases  where  too  much  paint  is  put  on  these  places,  so  that  the 
parts  do  not  come  in  contact.  In  boiler  work,  large  pipes,  etc. ,  where 
it  is  important  that  the  joints  should  be  tight  and  close,  the  speaker 
is  sure  that  this  proviso  is  at  fault,  and  does  more  harm  than  good. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  so  applicable  to  bridge  work,  although  cases 
are  known  where  the  parts  were  thereby  prevented  from  coming  close 
together. 

The  speaker  had  seen  a  great  many  pieces  of  old  bridge  material 
taken  apart  or  cut  up,  after  many  years  of  service,  and,  even  where  the 
surface,  had  not  been  painted,  they  came  apart  looking,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  bright  and  not  rusty. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  theorising  and  worry  on  the  snbject  Mr.GoklinarlL 
of  endoeed  sectiona  or  oolnmns  and  other  plaoes  that  are  shnt  off 
from  the  air  and  cannot  be  reached  with  the  paint  bmsh.  A  cloeelj 
riveted  oolomn,  which  has  once  been  painted  inside,  and  to  which  the 
air  has  no  access,  is  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  bj  mat  as  the  parts 
which  are  exposed  to  all  the  atmospheric  influences,  rain,  snow  and 
dust;  in  fact,  dust  is  qnite  an  active  agent  in  causing  deterioration  and 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  closed  section.  Howeyer,  there  maj  be 
other  reasons  than  those  in  which  paint  is  concerned  for  considering 
closed  sections  as  poor  detaihi. 

CoBYDON  T.  PuBDT,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E.  —Speaking  only  with  refer-  Mr.  Puniy. 
ence  to  building  construction,  most  of  the  building  material  that  is 
shipped  West  from  the  mills  and  some  of  it  that  is  shipped  £ast  is  first 
manufactured  ready  for  erection.  If  paint  is  applied  to  this  material 
it  will  practically  be  dry  before  it  is  shipped,  but  if  oil  is  applied  it 
does  not  dry,  and  dust  and  dirt  settle  on  it  and  make  the  condition  ot 
the  iron  worse,  for  the  subsequent  painting,  than  if  it  had  received  no 
oil  and  some  initial  corrosion  had  taken  place  instead.  The  rust  can 
be  brushed  ofl^  but  the  dirt  remains  and  is  painted  over.  Most  of  the 
structural  iron  work  used  in  buildings  in  New  York  City,  and  some  of 
it  that  is  used  elsewhere,  is  shipped  directly  from  the  mills  and  manu- 
^tured  in  local  shops.  The  oiling  of  the  material  at  the  mill  in  such 
cases  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  in  the  other  case,  and  it  is  also 
open  to  objection  on  account  of  its  making  the  material  disagreeable 
to  handle  and  harder  to  work  up  in  the  shop.  Of  course  painting  at 
the  mills  before  the  material  goes  into  the  shop  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  best  to  do.  Initial  corrosion  commences 
with  slight  exposure,  especially  in  New  York  City,  where  the  atmos- 
phere partakes  of  the  ocean,  and  rusting  goes  on  rapidly.  If  protection 
against  corrosion  is  important,  protection  against  initial  corrosion  is 
doubly  important.  The  speaker  would  suggest  that  where  material  must 
be  left  out  of  doors  for  any  length  of  time  after  it  is  received  and  before 
it  is  used,  that  it  be  piled  carefully  so  that  one  piece  will  protect 
another.  If  plates  and  angles  are  thus  piled  and  the  outside  is  given  a 
coat  of  oil,  little  oil  is  used  and  yet  the  whole  pile  is  pretty  well  pro- 
tected. The  dilBculty  of  protecting  against  initial  corrosion  is  greatest 
because  of  practical  objections,  and  no  means  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty will  ever  be  generally  adopted  that  is  not  practical  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

In  the  speaker's  practice  it  is  specified  that  all  surfaces  which  are 
to  be  in  contact,  as  well  as  those  which  are  to  be  so  covered  up  that 
they  cannot  be  reached  after  the  work  is  complete,  shall  receive  one 
coat  of  paint  before  being  assembled.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  kinds 
of  work  this  may  not  be  desirable,  but  in  building  work  it  is.  There 
should  be  no  objection  to  closed  work  or  box  columns  in  building 
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^r.  Purdy.  work,  and  yet  there  are  some  who  object  to  box  columns  becaxiBe  they 
enclose  cavities  in  which  they  claim  that  there  is  danger  of  corrosion. 
The  speaker  was  recently  consulted  in  relation  to  a  yery  large  building 
now  in  course  of  construction  in  New  York  City,  in  which  open  columns 
were  insisted  upon  on  account  of  the  danger  of  corrosion. 

It  is,  of  course,  different  when  boxed  columns  are  out  of  doors  and 
exposed  to  the  weather.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  columns  of  the 
Kings  County  Elevated  Railroad  in  Brooklyn  were  tapped,  after  the 
road  had  been  in  operation  a  short  time,  and  water  taken  from  almost 
all  of  them,  and  from  some  of  them  in  considerable  quantities.  If  this 
condition  obtains  for  outside  work  generally,  or  if  such  columns  can- 
not be  protected,  they  are,  of  course,  objectionable,  but  the  same  argu- 
ment does  not  apply  to  work  in  buildings. 

The  surface  of  the  iron  should  be  clean,  warm  and  dry,  when  paint 
is  applied.  Painting  damp  iron  is  almost  as  bad  as  painting  iron  cov- 
ered with  scale,  as  in  the  former  case  the  paint  will  not  adhere  and  in 
the  latter,  when  the  scale  falls  off,  the  paint  will  come  off  with  it. 
While  there  is  too  little  known  about  painting,  even  by  those  who 
know  the  most,  and  while  engineers  are  trying  to  find  out  everything 
that  is  really  essential  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  iron,  these 
simple,  practical  matters  of  cleaning  and  drying  the  iron  before  paint- 
ing should  not  be  neglected.  A  large  part  of  the  painting  on  iron  in 
buildings  is  done  without  care  in  this  respect,  and  yet  it  would  add 
very  much  to  its  efficiency.  Much  that  has  been  done,  not  particu- 
larly in  New  York  City,  for  the  West  is  much  worse  than  the  East, 
will  prove  to  be  of  little  service  and  would  have  been  better  if  left 
undone. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  beams  for  the  new  subway  in  Boston 
were  not  painted,  but  received  a  coat  of  cement,  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  paint,  and  were  then  bedded  in  concrete.  The  speaker  is 
not  sure  that  he  approves  of  this  treatment.  He  oertunly  would  not 
•cover  iron  with  cement  to  put  it  in  a  building,  but  if  the  iron  is  to  be 
bedded  in  concrete,  as  in  grillage  and  underground  work,  if  the 
cement  adheres  to  the  iron  and  there  can  be  no  exposure,  it  is  possi- 
bly better  than  painting.  That  could  only  be  found  out  by  experi- 
ence. Before  adopting  it  the  Boston  engineers  investigated  the  matter 
very  thoroughly  and  devoted  money,  time  and  effort  to  determine 
what  was  best.  They  not  only  wrote  to  many  engineers  and  others 
whom  they  knew  had  been  interested  in  the  preservation  of  iron,  but 
they  extended  their  investigations  to  Europe,  where  iron  has  been 
preserved  the  longest  and  the  best,  and  this  was  the  result.  It  has 
frequently  been  stated  that  there  is  no  better  conservator  of  iron  than 
good  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  Europe  there 
are  places  where  iron  is  now  to  be  seen  which  has  been  preserved  in 
this  way  for  centuries. 
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A  very  good  idea,  with  reference  to  painting,  has  been  brought  out  Mr.  Purdy. 
by  a  Boston  architect,  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Winslow  k  Wetherell.  He 
specifies  that  the  work  shall  have  three  coats  of  paint,  one  in  the  shop 
and  two  in  erection,  and  that  the  second  coat  shall  be  of  a  different 
color  from  the  first  or  third.  It  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  tell  what 
has  been  painted  and  what  has  not,  and  this  call  for  a  difference  in 
color  makes  it  very  evident  whether  the  painting  has  been  done  as 
specified  or  not. 

There  has  been  a  very  general  tendency  during  the  last  few  yearv 
to  abandon  the  old  iron  oxide  paint  and  use  graphite  or  red  lead. 
The  speaker  believes  that  more  graphite  paint  is  being  used  now  than 
five  years  ago,  and  he  specifies  it  entirely  for  his  work.  Graphite* 
with  good  linseed  oil,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  makes  a  very  good  paint. 
For  work  under  ground  be  has  specified  asphalt  covering,  especially 
where  an  extra  amount  of  moisture  is  to  be  contended  with.  At  the 
present  time  the  speaker  is  putting  columns  in  walls  from  20  to  30  ft. 
under  ground  where  he  has  specified  that  the  columns  shall  be  en- 
closed in  a  bed  of  concrete  at  least  8  ins.  thick  around  every  part  of 
the  iron.  The  concrete  is  to  be  made  with  Portland  oement,  and  the 
concrete  column  so  formed  is  to  be  made  comparatively  smooth  on 
the  outside.  This  in  turn  is  to  be  made  thoroughly  water-proof  with 
asphalt.  Outside  of  that  the  wall  is  mostly  granite,  and  it  has  been 
specified  that  the  space  between  this  water-proofing  and  the  granite 
shall  be  filled  with  concrete.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  brick 
masonry,  and  it  is  specified  that  it  shall  be  built  close  to  the  water- 
proofing. 

Good  Portland  cement  concrete,  at  least  2  or  3  ins.  thick,  is  im- 
pervious to  water,  unless  the  water  is  under  some  pressure,  in  which 
case  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  However,  there  is  no  danger  from  moisture 
alone  if  the  atmosphere  can  be  excluded.  Both  air  and  moisture  are 
requisite  to  produce  corrosion.  A  number  of  French  experiments 
show  that  the  Portland  cements  become  more  water-proof  with  time. 
If  concrete  is  properly  made,  each  stone  will  be  covered  with  oement» 
so  that  it  would  seem  to  make  little  difference  what  kind  of  stone  in 
used.  Much  concrete  is  improperly  mixed.  In  the  extensive  work 
now  being  done  on  the  new  Union  Depot  in  Boston,  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  perfectly  the  concrete-mixing  machines  do  their  work. 
They  turn  out  a  homogeneous  mass,  no  stone  being  visible.  It  is  the 
oement  that  does  the  work  everywhere;  and  when  the  cement  fails,, 
then  the  concrete  must  also  fail. 

The  subject  is  very  interesting  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  tremendous  quantities- 
of  structural  iron  that  are  being  put  into  buildings  and  bridges  wilt 
force  itself  upon  engineers  and  architects  with  much  more  emphasis 
than  it  has  heretofore. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Everest.  Chables  M.  Etebbst,  F.  Am.  SoG.  C.  E. — The  water  in  the  ''slush- 
ing oil "  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomson  is  so  intimately  mixed  with  the 
oil  in  the  process  of  manufacture  that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  it  out, 
and  it  can  only  be  removed  by  keeping  the  oil  at  a  temperature  much 
above  212^  Fahr.  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

An  interesting  and  very  sensitive  test  for  determining  the  presence 
of  moisture  is  to  plunge  a  piece  of  cherry -rod  iron  into  the  oil;  if  there 
is  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  its  contact  with  the  red-hot  iron 
causes  explosions,  graphically  described  as  '  *  snapping. "  If  there  is 
no  moisture  in  the  oil  there  is  no  effect  excepting  that  smoke  is  gener- 
ated by  the  heating  of  the  oil  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron. 
Mr.  Breithaupt  W.  H.  Bbeithaupt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  is  a  valuable  paper  in 
that  it  gives,  in  well-condensed  form,  much  practical  and  applicable 
information  as  to  equipment  required,  as  to  cost  of  labor  and  material, 
and  as  to  other  general  items  affecting  bridge  painting.  One  thing, 
however,  is  to  be  regretted.  On  page  28  the  author  says:  <'No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  analyze  the  cost  on  the  basis  of  surface  covered,  as 
this  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  tedious  job  and  of  little  use." 
A  closely  approximate  estimate  of  surface  per  lineal  foot  of  span  could 
have  been  readily  obtained  and  would  have  been  of  very  definite  value. 
The  author's  sixth  and  seventh  conclusions  are  of  value  only  for  esti- 
mating on  work  where  the  number  of  feet  of  surface  per  unit  length 
of  structure  approximates  that  for  the  structure  he  discusses.  This  is 
still  very  far  from  being  uniform,  even  for  like  span  lengths.  The 
floor  may  be  uniform  for  longer  or  shorter  spans  throughout,  or  may 
vary  considerably.  An  estimate  based  on  square  feet  of  surface  covered 
is  the  only  one  on  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  a  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  paint  required  to  cover  a  certain  surface 
must  be  the  basis  to  begin  with. 
Mr.Wiigua.  W.  J.  WiLGUS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— -It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
subject  of  painting  has  not  received  the  careful  consideration  from 
engineers  that  its  importance  would  justify.  No  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession has  been  developed  and  perfected  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as 
that  devoted  to  the  design  and  construction  of  steel  bridges,  and  still, 
vdth  all  the  niceties  as  to  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
steel,  and  the  precise  sections  required  for  the  various  members,  the 
painting,  which  is  the  sole  protection  of  the  structure  against  the 
ravages  of  its  destroyer  and  worst  enemy,  '*rust,"  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  on  unclean  surfaces,  with  im- 
pure and  often  worthless  materials.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
rarely  questioned,  but  the  reply  usually  given  is  that  more  careful 
methods  and  better  paints  are  too  expensive. 
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Asstuning  that  more  perfect  methods  would  incroMO  the  first  cost  BCr.  wncus, 
of  the  stmctnre  2% — say,  91  per  ton— it  will  be  seen  that  unit  stresses 
wonld  require  a  very  slight  increase  to  rednce  the  weight  snfBcientlj 
to  compensate  for  the  additional  cost  However,  a  stndj  of  Table  No. 
2,  showing  the  cost  of  repainting  thirty-three  steel  bridges  on  the  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensbnrg  Bailroad  during  the  past  two  years,  as 
well  as  an  analysis  of  the  figures  given  by  the  author,  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  cheap  methods  of  painting  are  really  the  most  expensive 
when  viewed  from  the  maintenance-of-way  point  of  view.  The  aggre- 
gate weight  of  these  bridges  is  5  728  000  lbs.  They  were  originally 
painted  with  two  coats  of  a  **  patent "  paint  that  utterly  failed  within 
a  year  from  the  time  of  its  application.  The  table  represents  the  cost 
of  cleaning  each  structure  with  wire  brushes,  and  repainting  with  one 
coat  of  an  asphaltum-vamish  paint  prepared  from  the  following 
formula  of  C.  B.  Dudley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. : 

4   lbs.  lampblack  ground  in  pure  raw  linseed  oil. 
i  gallon  asphaltum  varnish  (genuine), 
i  gallon  pure  boiled  linseed  oil. 
i  gallon  drying  japan. 

The  ingredients  were  purchased  and  mixed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany. They  cost  from  60  to  80  cents  per  gallon,  and  covered  about 
860  sq.  ft.  per  gallon. 

The  labor  cost  $2  per  day. 

The  calculation  of  the  exposed  areas  of  many  of  the  plate  girder 
bridges  disclosed  the  fact  that  for  every  net  ton  of  steel  there  were  100 
sq.  ft.  of  surface  requiring  painting;  or,  in  other  words,  the  cost  per 
^'square  "  was  the  same  as  the  cost  per  **  net  ton  "  for  bridges  of  the 
plate  girder  type. 

The  chief  item  of  interest  to  be  noted  is  that  the  cost  of  labor 
amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
cheap  paint  of  short  life  is  by  far  the  most  expensive  substance  to 
place  on  steel  bridges.     For  instance,  take  the  following  comparison: 

Infebiob  Paint  (One  Coat). 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton 40  cents. 

Cost    of    material  per  ton,  based  on 

paint  at  48  cents  per  gallon 16      ** 

Total "56      ** 

Cost  per  coat  per  ton  per  year,  calling 

life  of  paint  two  years 28     cents. 

SuFERioB  Paint  (One  Coat). 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton 40  cents. 

Cost    of   material    per  ton,  based  on 

paint  at  96  cents  per  gallon 32      ** 

Total "72      •* 

Cost  per  coat  per  ton  per  year,  calling 

life  of  paint  ten  years 7tV    ** 
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In  other  words,  the  superior  paint  at  doable  the  price  per  gaUon  Mr.  wuffiw. 
of  the  inferior  paint  costs  but  one-fourth  as  much  per  ^rear.  Eren  if 
the  cost  of  labor  is  increased,  so  as  to  guarantee  more  efficient  clean- 
ing of  surfaces,  there  will  be  a  marked  saring  per  jear  in  cost  of 
maintenance.  In  addition  to  the  much  greater  cost  due  to  the  use  of 
the  inferior  paint,  there  is  the  even  more  powerful  argument  that  it 
does  not  protect  the  iron  from  corrosion,  and  before  it  can  be  replaced 
with  a  new  coat,  the  disease  **  rust,'*  which  cannot  be  reached  bj  the 
cleaning  process,  is  lodged  among  the  details  and  connections,  and 
the  life  of  the  structure  is  alarmingly  shortened. 

Experiments  and  examination  of  yarious  paints  in  actual  use,  have 
conyinced  the  writer  that  the  qualities  that  separate  good  from  bad 
paint,  are: 

(a)  Oood  adhesion  to  the  metal. 

(b)  Lack  of  porosit  j. 

(c)  Resistance  to  chemical  and  galranic  action. 

The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  three  qualities,  eren  if  the  others 
exist,  will  cause  the  paint  to  fail. 

The  majority  of  the  patent  paints  on  the  market  simply  disguise 
under  euphonious  titles  a  conglomeration  of  worthless  ingredients 
for  which  the  purchaser  pays  good  round  prices.  The  preferable 
method  would  seem  to  be  the  purchasing  and  mixing  of  pure  un- 
adulterated ingredients  by  the  consumer.  The  writer's  preference  is 
to  apply  a  heavy  priming  coat  of  red  lead  and  oil  to  a  dean  dry  sur. 
face,  followed  by  one  or  two  coats  of  asphalt um-vamish,  heretofore 
described.  The  use  of  linseed  oil  as  a  first  coat  appears  to  be  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  not  only  acts  as  a  **  catch  all "  for  grit,  dirt,  etc., 
but,  moreover,  being  unmixed  with  a  pigment,  it  never  thoroughly 
hardens,  and  ultimately  blisters  the  succeeding  coatings  of  paint. 

With  improved  methods,  the  use  of  the  sand  blast  for  cleansing 
and  compressed  air  for  cheap  and  thorough  application  of  the  paint, 
will  undoubtedly  come  into  general  use  for  coating  bridges. 

Edwik  D.  Gbavbs,   M.  Am.  Soc.   C.  E.— This  paper  suggests  to  Mr.  GntTw. 
the  writer  the  idea  that  data  in  the  same  line  on  the  cost  of  painting 
lighter  bridge  work  may  be  of  some  value  and  interest  to  engineers. 
The  author  truly  says  that  there  is  very  little  in  print  which  will  give 
an  engineer  data  for  a  close  estimate  of  this  nature. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  the  writer  was  asked  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  painting  about  404  000  lbs.  of  structural  steel- 
work in  the  form  of  light  bridge  trusses,  in  spans  varying  in  length 
from  80  ft.  to  136  ft.,  the  total  length  being  about  1  000  ft.  The  lack 
of  available  examples  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  keeping  a  record  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  Means  for 
recording  all  the  items  of  expenditure  in  shape  to  work  out  results 
for  future  use  were  adopted.     These  results  the  writer  is  glad  to  add 
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Mr.  Graves,  to  the  author's,  as  exemplifying  the  costs  on  a  lighter  class  of  work 
and  with  another  kind  of  paint. 

The  steel- work  in  question  had  been  in  place  one  year.  Jt  was 
painted  in  the  shop  with  one  coat  of  iron  oxide  paint.  In  the  spring 
of  1897  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  bare  and  rusted  or  scaling 
badly.  The  surfaces  were  all  carefully  scraped  with  a  steel  scraper, 
or  brushed  with  a  steel  wire  casting  brush.  The  dust  was  afterward 
remoyed  with  an  ordinary  whisk  broom,  and  a  coat  of  No.  38  Detroit 
Ghraphite  Paint  carefully  laid  on.  The  paint  cost  81.10  per  gallon 
delivered. 

The  floor  beams  and  bottom  chord,  being  most  exposed  to  drip 
and  dirt,  and  consequently  most  likely  to  rust,  were  painted  a  second 
coat.  The  work  was  done  by  the  day  for  much  the  same  reason  men- 
tioned by  the  author.  The  foreman  received  $3.60  per  day,  and 
usually  had  from  eight  to  twelve  men  at  $1. 75.  These  men  were  mostly 
laborers,  with  a  few  bridge  men  for  the  top  work. 

TABLE  No.  3. — Showino  Distbibution  op  Cost  op  Paintino. 


First  cnat,  mcUuiing 
scrapinK  and  brush- 
ing 1  000  ft.  of  double 
t  riaugular  trusses. 
Weight,  4f>4  000  lbs. 
Spans,  80  to  ISO  ft. 
long.. 

Second  coat  on  bot- 
tom chord  and  floor 
beams.  Weight.  800- 
000  lbs 


Labor. 


S8 


M    - 


Ct8. 


72 


SO 


eta. 


29 


eta. 


106 


Paint. 


cts. 


SS09.00 


88.50 


5S 


19 


ets. 


190 


Gal- 
lons. 


Ct8. 


47 


m 


Ctfl. 


10 


Total. 


9608.00 
96.60 


cts. 

104 
48 


50 


The  following  comparisons  may  be  drawn: 

The  labor  per  1  000  lbs.  is  higher  than  that  given  by  the  author, 
because  of  the  greater  surface  area  per  pound  on  very  light  shapes, 
requiring  more  labor  in  spreading  the  paint,  and  more  moving  of 
the  scaffolds. 

The  labor  on  the  second  coat  is  also  higher,  on  account  of  being 
all  underneath  the  floor  and  less  easily  reached. 
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The  number  of  gallons  of  paini  per  1  000  lbs.  of  iron  agrees  fairlj  Mr.  Or»T«s. 
well  with  the  first  coat  on  the  LouisTille  approach.     The  total  per 
1  000  lbs.  for  two  coats  (0.64  galL)  is  a  little  higher  than  the  ayerage 
of  all  shown  in  the  anthor*s  table,  which  is  to  be  expected  on  the 
lighter  work. 

The  composition  of  the  several  kinds  of  paint  employed  is  clearly 
a  separate  question,  and  has  no  bearing  on  this  discussion.  The  wear- 
ing qualities  can  only  be  determined  by  time,  but  the  writer  fails  to 
see  in  the  paper  any  argument  in  favor  of  oxide  of  iron  paint 

G.  D.  PuBDON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  £. — This  paper  is  interesting  in  that  Mr.  Purdon. 
it  treats  of  a  subject  on  which  very  little  has  been  published.     The 
author  has  presented  the  matter  in  a  convenient  form,  and  while  his 
dedactions  are  useful,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
establish  any  rules. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  had  the  same  difliculty  as  the  author  in 
obtaining  data  on  which  to  base  preliminary  estimates,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  kept  record  of  all  painting  where  correct  figures  could 
be  obtained.  He  has  found  that  any  information  available  was  based 
on  the  square  yard  of  surface  as  a  unit,  and  as  this  involved  a  good 
deal  of  tedious  calculation  and  great  chance  of  error,  and  also  because 
a  square  yard  of  bridge — perhaps  inside  of  chords  or  posts  and  not 
easily  accessible — is  hardly  comparable  with  an  ordinary  plane  surface, 
he  sought  for  some  other  unit,  and  chose  the  pound  of  metal  as  being 
convenient  and  easily  obtained  in  most  cases. 

Four  tables  are  presented  herewith.  Table  No.  4  shows  the  results 
of  painting  new  bridges  with  two  coats  of  red  lead  and  oil  over  a  coat 
of  oil  applied  at  the  shops,  a  small  quantity  of  lampblack  being  mixed 
with  the  second  coat  to  produce  a  lees  obtrusive  color. 

Table  No.  5  shows  the  results  of  painting  two  large  bridges  over  the 
Arkansas  River,  for  which  data  the  writer  is  indebted  to  G.  I.  Brown, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  £.  These  bridges  received  two  coats  of  red  lead  and 
oil,  having  been  originally  painted  with  mineral  paint.  The  cost  of 
cleaning  off  the  old  paint  is  included,  and  was  almost  equal  to  the  cost 
of  applying  the  first  coat  of  red  lead. 

Table  No.  6  contains  data  for  a  number  of  bridges  which  received 
iwo  coats  of  mineral  paint,  having  been  originally  painted  with  the 
same  material. 

Table  No.  7  contains  data  for  some  bridges  which  were  repainted 
with  one  coat  of  mineral,  having  been  originally  painted  with  the  same 
material.  In  the  last  two  oases  the  old  paint  was  not  cleaned  off,  rusty 
spots  only  being  cleaned. 

These  tables  g^ve  the  cost  per  1  000  lbs.  of  iron  for  painting  different 
kinds  of  bridges  with  different  kinds  of  paint,  but  the  writer  does  not 
think  the  examples  are  sufficiently  nnmerous  to  deduce  any  rules  from. 
For  instance,  in  Table  No.  6  the  fourth  and  fifth  items  give  the  cost  of 
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Mr.  PurdoD.  painting  two  different  bridges,  almost  exactly  the  same,  by  two  dif- 
ferent gangs  of  painters;  and  while  the  cost  of  labor  is  almost  the 
same,  one  gang  seems  to  have  nsod  a  great  deal  more  paint  than  the 
other. 

In  getting  the  cost,  bmshes  are  included,  but  no  charge  is  made 
for  staging,  as  in  these  bridges  the  same  rigging  was  used  at  many 
different  places,  and  its  cost,  for  any  one  bridge,  would  have  been 
difficult  to  arrive  at,  and  very  small  when  obtained. 

The  average  of  a  great  many  bridges  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
correct  averages  from  which  to  deduce  rules.  The  author  makes  the 
cost  of  labor  and  material  nearly  equal,  while  the  writer's  tables  give 
the  cost  of  labor  as  nearly  double  that  of  the  material.  The  red  lead  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  proportions  of  33  lbs.  to  each  gallon  of  oil, 
i  lb.  of  lampblack  being  added  to  each  33  lbs.  of  red  lead  for  the  second 
coat.  Some  of  the  mineral  paint,  as  received,  is  too  thick  to  use,  and 
requires  to  be  thinned  by  mixing  with  oil.  About  1  gall,  of  oil  is 
provided  for  4  galls,  of  mineral  paint  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  author  argues  that  the  use  of 
mineral  paint  is  preferable  to  red  lead.  While  this  is  a  question  ad- 
mitting of  a  good  deal  of  argument,  the  writer  does  not  care  to  enter 
upon  it,  his  object  being  simply  to  add  some  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  work  done,  and  he  hopes  that  other  members  may  furnish 
similar  results  of  their  experience.  The  writer  possesses  particulars 
of  a  large  number  of  other  bridges,  but  only  gives  those  for  which  he 
has  exact  weights. 
Mr.  Eayrs.  N.  W.  Eatbs,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E. — That  the  author  has  not  been 
able  to  find  much  information  in  print  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of 
painting  bridges  and  viaducts  under  traffic  is  not  surprising,  for  the 
conditions  which  affect  the  cost  vary  widely  with  different  structures. 
It  is  important  to  know  the  density  of  traffic,  which  has  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  cost;  the  covering  capacity  of  the  paint 
used,  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  the  condition  of  the  structure.  In 
regard  to  the  first  condition  mentioned,  the  author  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  infrequent  trains  on  the  bridge;  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume,  since  the  structure  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  paper  was 
built  quite  recently,  that  the  cost  of  cleaning  was  comparatively  small. 

The  table  of  distribution  of  cost,  submitted  by  the  author,  is  in- 
teresting to  engineers  who  have  the  maintenance  of  structures  in 
charge;  nearly  all  such  tables  which  have  come  to  the  writer's  notice 
being  applicable  to  shop  work  only.  Even  in  field  work,  tables  of 
cost  are  apt  to  be  untrustworthy  guides.  For  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  they  can  furnish  only  approximate  estimates  of  the 
probable  cost  of  future  work. 

Another  factor  which  materially  affects  the  cost  of  painting  is 
the  consistency  of  the  paint  used.     Some  engineers  expect  to  cover 
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from  500  to  800  sq.  ft.  of  snrfaoe  with  »  gmllon  of  pftint,  while  others  Mr.  E»jn. 
ooneider  that  from  300  to  400  sq.  ft  is   m  much  m  %  gmllon  will 
properly  oorer. 

As  ft  matter  of  general  interest,  and  not  with  any  expectation  that 
the  data  given  will  be  a  safe  gnide  to  other  engineers,  the  writer  sub- 
mits the  following  extracts  from  his  note-book  : 

SL  Louis  Merchants  Bridge. — This  bridge  is  a  double-track  struct- 
nre,  with  two  trusses;  three  spans  of  617  ft.  6  ins.  each;  total  length 
of  bridge,  center  to  center  of  end  pins,  1  662  ft.  6  ins. ;  depth  of  truss 
at  center,  75  ft. ;  width,  out  to  out,  80  ft  The  bridge  was  erected 
in  1890,  and  was  said  to  hare  had  one  coat  of  ''Clereland  Iron 
Clad  "  in  the  shop,  and  one  coat  after  erection.  In  the  summer  of 
1895,  the  bridge  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  painted  with  one  coat 
of  ** Carbon  Paint."  The  metal  was  rery  rusty,  and  the  cost  of  the 
labor  for  cleaning  was  quite  large;  just  what  percentage  is  not 
known,  as  it  was  not  practicable  to  separate  the  items  of  cleaning 
and  painting. 

The  material  used  was: 

493i  galls,  boiled  oil  at  58  cents tli86.08 

552}  galls,  carbon  paint  at  $1.25 680.62 

Making  1  045}  galls,  of  paint  ready  for  use  at  98.8 

cents 976.70 

Sundry  supplies 60.96 


Total  material $1046.66 


Labor  account: 


48     days  at  $2.50 $120.00 

91.4  **      *'    2.25 205.66 

444.4    **      •*    2.00 888.80 

51.5  "      •*     1.00 51.50 

Total  labor 1  265.95 

Total  cost $2  312.61 

Cost  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge 1.49 

Gallons  of  paint  per  lineal  foot 0.67 

Labor  cost,  per  cent,  of  total 54. 7^ 

Ferry  Street  Bridge. — This  is  a  double-track  deck  span;  two  trusses; 
span  126  ft.  center  to  center,  resting  on  iron  columns.  It  was  cleaned 
and  painted  in  1895. 
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Mr.  Eayrs.       Material: 

22  galls,  carbon  paint,  at  $1.25 $27.50 

32     <*      boiled  oil,  at  58  cents 18.56 

Making  54  galls,  paint,  ready  for  use,  at 

85.3  cents $46.06 

Labor 97.70 

Total  cost $143 .  76 

Oost  per  lineal  foot 1 .14 

Gkdlons  of  paint  per  lineal  foot 0.43 

Angelica  Street  Bridge, — Throngh  girder  bridge;  two  girders,  68  ft. 
span. 

Material: 

10  galls,  carbon  paint,  at  $1 .25 $12.50 

10    <*      boiled  oil,  at  58  cents 5.80 

Making  20  galls,  of  paint,  ready  for  nse, 

at  91.5  cents $18.30 

Labor 22.00 

Total  oost $40.30 

Cost  per  lineal  foot 0.59tV 

Gallons  of  paint  per  lineal  foot 0.30 

Total  surface  of  bridge 6  250       sq.  ft. 

1  gall,  of  paint  covered 312 .5        ** 

Merchants  Bridge,  Elevated. — This  structure  was  erected  in  1890-91 
by  Bobert  Moore,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.,  and  is  described  by  him  in  a 
paper  before  this  Society.*  The  structure  is  of  the  usual  type  of 
modem  elevated  roads:  steel  columns  with  plate  girder  spans,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  28  to  35  ft.  The  structure  carries  a  double-track 
railroad.  It  was  painted  after  erection  with  an  iron  oxide  paint,  ex- 
cept a  small  portion,  about  100  ft.  in  length,  which  was  painted  with 
red  lead.  The  structure,  when  repainted  in  1897,  was  very  rusty,  the 
rust  spots  having  deeply  pitted  the  metal.  A  portion  of  the  structure, 
extending  from  Seventh  Street  to  Walnut  Street,  4  075  ft.  in  length, 
was  painted  by  contract  in  1897,  at  a  cost  to  the  railroad  company  of 
57  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  structure.  The  paint  used  was  ''carbon  *' 
paint,  which  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  Terminal  Bail- 
road  Association  and  by  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Bridge  Terminal 
Bailway  for  several  years.  As  the  work  was  done  by  contract,  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  cost  would  be  inadvisable;  but  it  may  be 
*  See  Tranaactions,  Vol.  xxxi,  p.  500. 
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stated  tkad  the  materuJ  oost  $748.18,  including  paint,  oil  and  other  Mr  Wmjn. 
supplies;  labor,  for  cleaning,  cost  $657.07,  and  for  painting,  $6118.74. 
This  does  not  indnde  foreman's  or  inspector's  time.     The  total  labor 
amonnted  to  $1  286.4L    The  labor  account  amounted  to  68.2  V  of  the 
total  cost. 

SL  Louis  (Ends)  Bridge.^TYna  bridge  was  repainted  in  1896,  but 
the  ilgnres  of  cost  would  not  be  applicable  to  any  other  bridge.  The 
stmctnre  consists  of  three  arched  spans,  of  a  total  length  of  1  524  ft. 
The  bridge  carries  a  donble-track  railwaj  on  the  lower  floor,  and  a 
highway  on  the  npper  floor.  The  floor  betfms  for  the  highway  floor 
are  the  horizontal  stmts  of  the  wind  truss.  The  bridge  is  54  ft.  wide^ 
out  to  out.  The  metal  was  quite  rusty  in  places,  requiring  chipping 
to  remoTe  the  scale,  especiaUy  the  floor  beams  orerhead,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  smoke  of  locomotiTes.     The  cost  was  as  follows : 

650  galls,  carbon  paint,  at  $1.25. . . .      $812.50 
675    '*      boiled  oil,  at  85  cents. . . .        286.25 


Making  1825    '*      paint,  at  .791 $1048.75 

Sundry  supplies 52.55 

Total  material $1  101.80 

Labor: 

180  days,  at  $2.50 $825.00 

246    "      "     2.25 558.50 

955    **      **     2.00 1910.00 

Total  labor 2  788.50 

Total  cost $8  889.80 

Cost  per  lineal  foot 2.55 

Cost  per  1  000  lbs.  of  metal 0.35 

Labor  cost,  percentage  of  total 72^o 

All  the  aboTe-mentioned  structures  were  painted  one  coat  only; 
for  this  reason  the  paint  applied  was  much  thicker  than  is  ordinarily 
used  for  single-coat  work.  The  paint  is  ground  especially  for  the 
writer's  work,  and  comes  in  the  condition  called  by  the  manufac- 
turers "semi-liquid,"  taking  1  gall,  of  oil  to  1  gall,  of  semi- 
liquid — or  about  that  proportion— to  make  it  ready  for  use.  The  only 
attempt  made  to  measure  the  covering  capacity  of  the  paint  was  on 
the  Angelica  Street  Bridge;  this,  being  a  plate  girder  bridge,  could  be 
readily  measured. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  author  in  regard  to  iron  oxide  paint 
opens  up  a  wide  Held  for  a  discussion  of  the  relative  values  of  different 
paints  for  metal,  a  discussion  which,  perhaps,  is  not  germane  to  the 
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Mr.  Eayrs.  subject  of  the  paper.  It  may  be  interestmg,  however,  to  give  a  state* 
ment  of  a  comparative  test  made  on  the  Merchants  Bridge  Elevated. 
In  1891  spans  11,  12  and  13,  which  cross  the  switching  leads  into  the 
Wabash  freight  house,  were  painted  as  follows: 

Girders  IID  and  12D  were  painted  with  mineral  (oxide)  paint; 
girder  12C  has  the  east  side  of  the  web  painted  with  carbon  paint,  the 
west  side  of  web  with  mineral;  girders  13C  and  13D  were  painted  the 
same  as  12C.  All  these  girders  were  painted  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
same  men,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  and  they  have  been  exposed 
to  precisely  the  same  corrosive  influences.  In  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  the  writer  carefully  inspected  the  girders,  and  found  that 
girders  IID  and  12D  showed  numerous  small  rust  spots  breaking 
through  the  covering;  the  west  side  of  g^der  12C  showed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  rust  spots.  Girders  13C  and  13D  showed 
no  rust  spots  on  the  mineral  side.  In  no  case  were  any  rust  spots 
found  on  the  surfaces  covered  with  carbon  paint,  and  the  metal  under- 
neath the  paint,  wherever  tested,  was  found  to  be  clean.  The  min- 
eral paint  used  was  selected  by  the  chief  engineer  after  careful 
examination  of  various  paints. 

Mr.  Selby.  O.  E.  Selbt,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— It  is  gratifying  to  the  author 
to  have  brought  out  in  the  discussion  the  notes  and  information 
furnished,  particularly  the  tables  given  by  Messrs.  Wilgus,  Graves, 
Purdon  and  Eayrs.  A  comparison  of  the  different  results  shows,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  large  variations  in  the  unit  costs  caused  by  difTer- 
ences  in  character  of  structure,  local  conditions,  etc.;  but,  when 
more  of  such  information  is  made  available,  one  will  be  able  to  make 
a  fairly  close  estimate  for  a  given  structure  based  on  the  weight  rather 
than  the  surface  covered,  and  the  discussion  tends  to  confirm  the 
author  in  the  belief  that  the  1  000-1  b.  unit  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
convenient  for  estimating  painting. 

The  remarks  in  the  paper  on  the  use  of  oxide  of  iron  paint  were 
not  intended  to  open  that  subject  for  discussion,  nor  to  indicate  an 
unqualified  adherence  to  that  material  as  a  standard,  but  only  to  point 
out  what  can  be  done  with  it,  viz.,  in  this  case  a  thoroughly  good  job 
of  painting  at  an  unusually  small  labor  cost. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 
If  there  are  Iawb  goyenung  the  origin  and  derelopment  of  topo- 
g^phio  forms,  nothing  is  dearer  than  that  a  knowledge  of  these  laws 
must  be  of  great  importance  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  such  forms; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  constant  demand,  among  those  who  have  not 
devoted  maoh  time  to  a  stndy  of  the  subject,  for  short  and  simple  em- 
pirical rules  for  topography.  There  are  snoh  rules  for  topographic 
forms,  but  thej  hold  good  only  in  limited  areas,  and  fail  utterly  when- 
erer  their  general  application  is  attempted.  There  is  also  a  widespread 
disposition  to  appeal  for  explanation,  especially  of  bold  topographic 
forms,  to  the  supernatural,  to  yiolent  cataclysmic  disturbances,  sub- 
terranean upheavals,  volcanic  outbursts  and  *<  blow-outs,"  and  to  the 
Miltonian  idea,  in  which:  ''The  mountains  huge  appear  emergent,  and 
their  broad,  bare  rocks  upheave  into  the  clouds. "  One  serious-minded 
writer  thinks  the  great  gorge  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  through 
which  the  Columbia  Biver  flows,  was  made  by  God  drawing  his  finger 
across  that  range,  f 

*  ProCenor  of  Qeolo«y  in  SUnf ord  UnlTeraity. 

t  Jomnal  of  an  exploiinc  tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Rer.  Samuel  Parker, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  188B,  p.m 
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To  arrive  at  any  comprehension  of  topography,  such  ideas  must  be 

pnt  aside  at  the  outset;  and  the  laws  that  mould  topography  to-day, 

the  agencies  which  produce  it,  the  materials  worked  upon,  and  how 

the  work  is  done,  must  be  studied  before  the  results  can  be  under- 

•  stood. 

Topography  is  the  expression  of  geologic  structure  pretty  much  as 
the  outlines  of  the  human  body  are  the  expression  of  its  anatomical 
structure.  To  be  more  precise,  topography  is  the  resultant  of  the 
operations  or  eroding  agencies  and  the  resistance  of  the  rocks»  the 
time  of  their  exposure,  the  initial  position  of  the  surface,  and  the  oro- 
graphic changes  suffered.  These  are  all  fundamentally  matters  of 
geology,  and  the  following  generalizations  may  be  laid  down  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction:  first,  that  no  one  can  understand 
topography  unless  he  comprehends  the  geologic  reasons  for  it;  and 
secondly,  that  unless  one  understands  topography  he  cannot  represent 
it  correctly.  To  set  a  man  at  work  on  topography  who  knows  nothing 
of  geology  is  yery  like  having  some  one  perform  a  surgical  operation 
who  knows  nothing  of  anatomy. 

**  We  see,  according  to  the  light  that  is  within  us.'*  One  cannot 
picture  a  subject  he  has  not  studied.  However  skilled  a  draftsman  or 
artist  may  be  in  the  technique  of  his  art,  unless  he  understands  the 
animal  or  plant  he  has  to  draw,  he  cannot  make  a  correct  picture  of  it. 
In  topographic  representation  this  is  equally  true,  and  it  is  the  more 
important  because  a  large  part  of  every  map  must  be  sketched  in,  and 
this  sketching  cannot  be  done  properly  unless  he  who  does  it  knows 
what  ought  to  be  there.  Unless  the  topographer  knows  what  to  look 
for  he  doesn't  find  it,  or  he  finds  only  a  part  of  it.  This  statement  is 
based  on  no  small  amount  of  experience  of  this  fact.  It  has  been  the 
author's  duty  to  employ  many  topographers,  and  all  his  experience  of 
their  work  has  but  confirmed  this  opinion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  topographer  that  he  should 
know  what  kind  of  topography  to  expect,  and,  to  this  end,  the  more  he 
knows  of  the  materials  in  which  topography  is  cast,  and  of  the  agen- 
cies that  shape  it,  the  clearer  will  be  his  insight,  the  less  waste  of  time 
and  energy  will  there  be,  and  the  truer  will  be  his  representation  of 
the  relief. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  partly  to  point  out  the  origin  and  con- 
trolling factors  of  some  of  the  more  important  topographic  forms,  and 
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pMrtly  to  show  the  neoMsity  of  »  knowledge  of  geology— eepeoiallj  of 
strnoturftl  geology — ^to  the  topographer. 

Books  thb  Matbbial  of  Topoobapht. 

Topography  m  here  dealt  with  is  the  representation  of  the  forma  of 
the  earth's  snrfaoe.  These  forms  are  impressed  npon,  oarred  in,  or 
otherwise  made  of  the  soils  and  rooks  of  the  earth's  omst;  but  these 
rocks  Tary  among  themselyes  to  snoh  an  extent,  in  hardness,  stmot- 
ure,  texture  and  position,  that  when  subjected  to  the  same  shaping 
agencies  they  yield  very  different  reenlts.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
at  the  outset,  that  the  topographer  should  hays  at  least  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  what  they  are,  how  they 
originate,  and  of  the  forms  of  the  masses  in  which  they  occnr. 

For  the  pnrpoees  of  the  present  paper  rocks  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  and  origin  of  their  beds  as  follows: 

Water-bedded  rocks  or  those  laid  down  in  water  as  mechanical, 
chemical  or  organic  sediments. 

Wind-bedded  rocks,  or  those  deposited  on  land  in  the  form  of 
blown  sand  or  dust. 

Organic  deposits,  or  those  made  by  living  organisms,  whether  ani- 
mal or  plant. 

Igneous  rocks,  or  those  cooled  from  a  molten  condition. 

Obioim  op  thb  DiFFKBEirr  KncDs  of  Rocks. 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  formation  of  these  different 
classes  of  rocks  will  be  given,  in  order  that  the  forms  of  the  deposits 
may  be  understood,  and  eventually  the  topographic  relief  to  which 
they  give  rise. 

The  Origin  of  Water- Dedthd  Bocks, — Water-bedded  or  sediment- 
ary rocks  are  those  made  of  sediments,  or  fragmental,  or  skeletal 
materials,  whether  of  mineral  or  organic  origin,  and  laid  down  in 
water. 

The  sands,  gravels,  and  clays  washed  by  a  stream  into  a  lake  or  sea 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  form  beds  of  mechanical  sediments.  In  time 
the  sands  form  sandstones,  the  gravels  make  grits  and  conglomerates, 
and  the  clays  make  shales  and  slates.  When  the  microscopic  organ- 
isms that  live  in  the  sea  perish,  their  skeletons  sink  to  the  bottom  and 
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form  beds  of  organic  origin.  Waves  beat  npon  shores  strewn  with 
mollnsoan  shells  or  upon  ooral  reeflB,  break  oif  fragments  and  grind 
them  to  powder,  and  this  material  is  swept  ont  by  the  undertow  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  to  form  sedimentary  beds  of  organic  origin.  All 
these  sedimentary  deposits,  whether  they  are  coarse  heavy  cobble- 
stones, small  pebbles,  sands  or  clays,  are  deposited  in  approximately 
horizontal  layers  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  sea,  or  ocean. 

It  is  important  to  note  also  that  the  marine  sediments  are  either 
carried  down  from  the  land  by  streams,  or  are  taken  from  the  imme- 
diate shores  and  carried  ont  to  sea  by  the  undertow.  It  follows  in 
either  case  that  the  heaviest  sediments,  the  boulders  and  pebbles,  sink 
to  the  bottom  first  and  nearest  the  shore,  while  the  finest  silts,  the 
clays,  are  carried  farthest.  The  currents  bearing  the  finer  silts  sea- 
ward are  seldom  checked  suddenly,  and  the  result  is  that  the  weight 
of  the  particles  which  can  be  carried  in  suspension  decreases  with  the 
force  of  the  current.  For  this  reason,  over  any  g^ven  area,  the  coarser 
sediments  merge  imperceptibly  into  the  finer  ones. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  earth's  history,  such  beds  are  lifted  from 
the  sea  bottom  to  form  land,  the  peculiarities  and  local  variations  of 
these  deposits  must  have  some  influence  on  the  topography  carved  in 
them. 

In  the  case  of  marine  sedimentary  beds,  made  up  wholly  or  largely 
of  the  skeletal  remains  of  microscopic  organisms,  the  deposits  are  not 
so  liable  to  local  variations  as  are  the  mechanical  silts.  These  marine 
organisms  live  in  the  water  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  their  remains 
sink  to  the  bottom  over  large  areas,  while  the  uniformity  in  their  sizes 
and  weights  offers  but  little  opportunity  for  any  selective  action  by 
currents. 

Some  water-laid  beds  are  produced  by  chemical  precipit^ition.  In 
the  case  of  salt  lakes,  where  the  water  is  being  evaporated,  when  it 
reaches  a  certain  density,  the  gypsum  in  solution  is  precipitated, 
and  further  evaporation  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  salt.  The 
beds  thus  deposited  settle  over  and  conform  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  and  are  therefore,  in  form,  very  like  mechanically  deposited 
sediments. 

Wind-deposited  rocks  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

Organic  deposits,  other  than  those  already  mentioned,  are  coral 
reefs  and  peat  beds.     The  coral  reefs  produce  some  of  our  limestone 
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beds,  while  lignite  and  ooal  hmre  been  formed  from  pe*t  The  ooral 
reef  rooks  are  the  skeletons  secreted  hj  ooral  polyps.  The  reef-bnild- 
ing  forms  of  these  animals  can  lire  onlj  in  warm  (68^  Fahr.)f  shallow 
(lees  than  100  ft.)  se*  water,  and  thej  are  thus  obliged  to  extend  their 
beds  horizontally,  except  where  by  slow  subsidence  of  the  sea  bottom 
they  are  enabled  to  grow  npward. 

Peat  gprows  only  in  moist  places,  and  for  the  most  part  in  iUt, 
murshy  ones,  such  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia.  In  the  coarse  of 
geologic  time  the  peat  becomes  lignite,  and  still  later  coal.  The  inter- 
stratification  of  coal  beds  with  marine  sediments  can  only  be  accoonted 
for  by  supposing  the  peat  beds  to  hare  sank  beneath  the  sea,  and  that 
sabseqaent  elevation  permitted  the  re-establishment  of  the  peat 
swamps. 

Igneous  Roek». — The  rocks  that  have  been  in  a  molten  condition  in- 
clude the  masses  that  have  been  poured  out  through  the  crust  and 
orer  it  as  great  lara  outflows,  those  that  have  filled  and  cooled  in 
cracks  in  other  rocks,  and  also  the  materials  that  have  been  blown  out 
by  volcanoes  and  have  fallen  to  the  earth  as  ashes  and  scorin.  Where 
these  rocks  have  been  spread  over  the  surface  as  lava  sheets,  their  early 
forms  have  been  determined  by  the  fluidity  of  the  molten  rock  and  by 
the  surface  over  which  they  have  spread,  iiometimes  they  have  been 
submerged  after  cooling,  and  sedimentary  beds  have  been  laid  down 
on  top  of  them.  Where  they  have  been  intruded  into  crevices,  their 
forms  have  been  fixed  by  the  crevices  themselves.  These  are  known 
as  dikes.  In  the  cases  of  fragmental  materials  blown  from  volcanic 
vents,  the  forms  are  limited  to  local  accumulations  lying  in  conical 
heaps.  Sometimes  these  materials  have  fallen  in  water,  and,  settling 
to  the  bottom,  have  taken  on  the  appearance  of  sedimentary  beds,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  their  gross  structure  is  concerned.  Such  beds  are 
known  as  water-laid  tufis. 

The  Imtsbnaii  Chanobs  U2n>KBGONB  bt  Bocks. 

The  materials  of  sedimentary  rocks  are  at  first  soft  and  incoherent, 
but  in  the  course  of  geologic  time  most  of  them  become  compact  and 
hard,  either  from  the  pressure  of  other  rocks  heaped  upon  them,  or  on 
account  of  the  deposition  within  them  of  cementing  materials,  or  from 
a  combination  of  the  two,  or  on  account  of  metamorphism  or  internal 
changes. 
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Angular  rook  fragments  form  breccias,  pebbles  and  grayeLs;  other 
coarse  sediments  form  conglomerates,  or  padding  stones;  sands  form 
sandstones,  and  clays  form  shales  or  slates.  The  calcareous  organic 
remains  form  chalks  and  limestones,  while  siliceous  organisms  make 
siliceous  shales,  diatomaceous  earths,  cherts,  flints  and  jaspers. 
Peats  form  lignite  and  coal.  Even  the  igneous  rocks  themselyes  are 
often  greatly  changed  by  being  reheated  or  by  the  action  of  hot 
water.  These  changes  are  all  internal;  some  of  them  are  the 
results  of  physical  forces,  such  as  pressure,  while  others  are  of 
a  chemical  nature. 

STBUoTUBAii  Changes  is  Beds  of  Bocks. 

Although  the  sedimentary  rocks  were  originally  laid  down  in  ap- 
proximately horizontal  beds,  yet,  where  they  have  been  lifted  from 
beneath  the  water,  they  have  not  always  risen  eyenly.  Their  hori- 
zontality  has  been  disturbed.  They  have  been  tilted  this  way  and  that, 
sometimes  thrown  into  gigantic  folds  miles  across,  sometimes  into 
wrinkles  or  close  crumples,  and  sometimes  they  are  broken,  and  the 
edges  of  the  beds  haye  slipped  past  each  other.  These  last-mentioned 
breaks  and  displacements  are  called  faults. 

Folds  and  faults  are  likely  to  occur  in  groups,  that  is,  gentle  folds 
occur  together,  and  closely  squeezed  folds  occur  together,  but  the 
two  kinds  are  not  often  found  in  the  same  region.  Folds  may  be 
long  or  short.  Short  folds  often  oyerlap  each  other  slightly  at  the 
ends.  The  axes  of  folds  are  generally  approximately  parallel  in  a 
given  area. 

Faults  are  also  disposed  to  parallel  systems  in  a  given  region. 
They  may  be  close  together  or  far  apart;  and  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement may  be  anywhere  between  a  fraction  of  an  inch  and  thou- 
sands of  feet. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  topographer  that  he  should 
understand  these  folds  and  faults,  for  they  frequently  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  topography.  Begarding  the  size,  character  or  rela- 
tions of  folds  and  faults,  there  is  no  general  law  that  can  be  laid  dowu 
in  anticipation  of  what  may  be  found  in  any  new  region.  Their  dis- 
tribution is  seldom  to  be  anticipated,  but  must  be  determined  by  a 
study  of  the  outcrops.  A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  determining 
and  locating  these  structural  features  is  indbpensable. 
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TOPOOBAPHIC    BrLUP. 

If  ft  Uya  stream  emerges  from  beneath  the  earth's  surface  and 
spreads  ont  oyer  a  wide  area,  it  will,  if  a  yery  fluid  lara,  form  a  flat 
surface  by  filling  up  the  .existing  irregularities,  much  as  if  the  region 
had  been  submerged  by  water  and  the  water  had  froaen.  If  a 
Tolcano  should  burst  forth  upon  a  plain  and  should  eject  large  quan* 
tities  of  pumice,  scorin,  ashes,  and  the  like,  these  materials  would 
accumulate  about  the  mouth  of  the  yent  and  build  up  a  yoloanic 
<x>ne.  In  both  instances  the  topography  would  be  formed  by  direct 
construction. 

If  a  part  of  the  ocean's  bottom  should  be  uncoyered  or  brought  up 
and  left  as  dry  land,  it  would  be  found  that  this  new  surface  had  cer- 
tain irregularities;  but  rain  and  frost  and  streams  would  soon  begin 
to  attack  it,  to  cut  channels  in  it  and  to  produce  topographic  forms 
altogether  different  from  its  original  surface.  The  new  shore  line,  at 
first  comparatiyely  smooth,  would  at  once  be  attacked  by  the  wayes, 
and  a  steep-faced  bluff  would  mark  the  new  beach.  All  this  cutting 
and  shaping  of  the  new  topography  would  be  the  work  of  remoying  or 
of  destructiye  agencies. 

These  two  general  classes  or  agencies — the  constructiye  and  de- 
structiye— produce  most  of  our  topographic  forms.  They  will  be  con  - 
sidered  in  this  order. 

COHBTBUCnyB  AOBNOnS  AND  THE  FoBMS  ThRT  PbODUGB. 

Subaqueous  Forms, — Constructiye  topographic  agencies,  in  the 
broad  sense,  should  include  subaqueous  constructiye  forms;  but  while 
the  forms  of  delta  deposits  and  off-shore  accumulations  generally  are 
constructiye  forms,  they  are  of  comparatiyely  little  importance,  be- 
cause after  emergence  they  are  usually  soon  obliterated.  There  are 
well-known  instances,  howeyer,  of  such  forms,  and  for  that  reason 
they  will  be  briefly  described. 

When  a  stream  carrying  silts  enters  a  quiet  body  of  water,  the 
checking  of  the  current  causes  some  of  the  silts  to  fall  to  the  bottom. 
In  fresh  waters  some  of  the  finest  particles  remain  for  a  long  time 
suspended  in  the  water,  but  the  salts  in  salt  water  cause  these  fine  par- 
ticles to  flocculate  or  cling  together  in  little  bunches  and  thus  hasten 
their  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Whereyer  a  muddy  stream  enters  a  lake 
or  sea  the  silts  it  bears  fall  to  the  bottom  about  the  stream's  mouth, 
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and,  in  time,  build  up  deltas  snoh  as  are  fonnd  abont  the  months  of 
the  Nile,  the  Bhdne  and  the  Mississippi. 

These  deltas,  throngh  the  operation  of  floods,  bnild  np  so  as  to  rise 
above  the  average  water  sorface.  They  are  flat  on  top,  while  their 
seaward  faces  may  slope  off  more  or  less  rapidly  into  deep  water.  In 
outline  they  tend  to  be  fan  shaped.  Wherever  there  has  been  an 
elevation  of  a  delta  deposit  above  water,  the  form  has  been  found  like 
that  here  described.  The  Oreat  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  not  long  ago  covered 
an  area  of  19  760  square  miles,  and  the  streams  flowing  into  it  made 
deltas,  which,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  water,  have  been  left  uncovered. 
Wherever  the  waves  of  that  lake  beat  upon  its  shores,  accumulations 
of  considerable  size  and  extent  were  formed.  These  deposits  are  now 
part  of  the  surface  relief  of  the  region. 

Spits  and  Bars.— -Bars  are  formed  about  the  mouths  of  streams  by 
conflicting  currents.  When  a  stream  enters  the  ocean  its  current 
tends  to  sweep  the  sands  it  bears  out  into  deep  water;  but  when  the 
tide  comes  in,  the  current  is  reversed  and  flows  up  the  channel  of  the 
stream,  and  these  sands  are  carried  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sands  tend  to  accumulate  on  some  middle  ground  where  the  currents 
balance  each  other,  and  here  they  build  up  a  bar  which,  by  the  help 
of  storm  waves  and  high  tides,  may  rise  above  the  water.  Sometimes 
conditions  may  favor  the  accumulation  of  these  silts  on  one  side  of  a 
stream's  mouth  rather  than  the  other,  and  they  may  stretch  across  it, 
forming  a  spit. 

Waves  do  not  always  break  squarely  against  the  shore,  but  more 
frequently  the  surf  runs  along  the  beach  according  to  the  angle  of  the 
wind  with  the  shore.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  winds  blow  so 
constantly  from  one  direction  that  the  sands  are  always  carried  one 
way.  When  there  is  an  obstruction  on  such  a  beach  an  eddy  is  formed 
behind  it,  and  here  the  waves  leave  the  sands  they  sweep  along,  and, 
in  time,  a  long  spit  or  neck  is  built,  commonly  hooked  at  the  outer 
end.* 

Emergent  Farms. — Emergent  forms  of  topography  are  those  built 
up  partly  beneath  the  water,  but  gradually  rising  above  it.  Deltas 
built  into  dry  land,  lakes  filled  up  with  silts,  turned  into  marshes, 
and  later  into  dry  land,  are  examples  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  the  fiords 

*  For  a  oomprehensive  discuasioii  of  the  topographic  features  of  shores  see  *'  Lake 
Bonneville/'    By  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Monograph  I.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey. 
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or  submerged  valleja  along  ma  ooMts  h^Te  spita  and  bars  formed 
across  their  months  bj  the  waTee  and  the  onrrents  of  the  open  sea, 
while  in  the  qniet  waters  behind  them  the  silts  brought  down  bj  the 
streams  are  deposited  nntil  these  bajs  are  turned  into  marshes  and 
then  into  dry  land.  In  suoh  cases  there  is  an  older  and  more  precip- 
itous topography  diring  beneath  a  new  and  nearly  flat  surface.  The 
swamps  near  Oceanside,  California,  were  made  in  this  manner. 

Storm  beaches  and  coral  islands  rising  aboTC  the  surface  of  the  sea 
are  also  construotiTe  emergent  forms  of  topography.  River  terraces  are 
produced  partly  by  the  oonstructiye  and  partly  by  the  destruotiye 
work  of  streams.  Stream  Talleys  are  filled  with  silts  and  debris  at 
times  of  floods,  and  when  the 
streams  shrink  they  out  their 
channels  down  through  these 
materials,  and  in  shifting  from 
side  to  side  leave  terraces  along 
their  courses. 

Subaerial  Forms. — Subaerial 
forms  produced  by  direct  con- 
struction consist  of  volcanic 
ejectments  and  certain  spring 
and  geyser  deposits.  The  sur- 
face forms  assumed  by  lava  de- 
pend upon  the  fluidity  of  the 
lava  and  upon  the  character  of 
the  topography  over  which  it  is 
spread.    In  the  case  of  very  fluid  rio.  i . 

lavas  the  angle  of  the  slope  built  up  is  quite  low,  while  those  less  fluid 
stand  at  higher  angles,  or  even  bunch  up  in  steep-sided  heaps  at  no 
great  distance  from  their  vents. 

The  basaltic  lavas  are  of  comparatively  easy  fusibility,  while  the 
trachytic  lavas  are  of  difficult  fusibility.  Consequently,  basaltic  lavas 
form  flat  sheets  or  lava  cones  of  low  slopes,  while  the  trachytes,  emerg- 
ing in  an  almost  pasty  condition,  are  disposed  to  form  steep-sided 
cones.  Part  of  these  di£ferences,  however,  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  sizes  of  the  outflows. 

The  profile  of  the  great  volcanic  mountain,  Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii,  has 
so  low  an  angle,  from  4^  to  6^,  that  it  hardly  impresses  a  person 
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elimbing  it  as  a  yoloanio  mountain.  Some  volcanic  cones  are  made 
np  largely  of  loose  ashes,  scoriae  or  broken  bits  of  rock  that  have  been 
thrown  into  the  air  by  subterranean  explosions,  and,  falling  near  the 
vents,  have  piled  up  as  cones  of  debris  that  stand  at  the  normal  angle 
of  repose,  which  is  from  88  to  40  degrees.  The  lavas  of  Mauna  Loa 
are  basaltic;  those  of  Mount  Vesuvius  are  also  basalts  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Mauna  Loa,  but  Mount  Vesuvius  is  made  up 
largely  of  scoriiB  and  ashes,  while  Mauna  Loa  is  chiefly  of  fluid  lava. 

These  general  laws  will  give  some  idea  of  the  methods  by  which 
such  features  are  formed  originally,  and  of  the  topography  to  be  ex- 
pected about  active  volcanoes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  there  are  over  the  earth's  surface  a  great  many  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  while  these  may  still  retain  much  of  their  primitive  forms,  they 
are  more  frequently  than  otherwise  so  modified  by  eroding  agencies 
that  their  characteristic  outlines  have  become  partly  or  entirely  oblit- 
erated. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  erosion  of  cinder  cones  is  worthy  of  note  in 
this  place:  the  loose  materials  on  the  slopes  of  such  peaks  allow  the 
water  falling  upon  them  to  sink  beneath  the  surface  at  once.  In  this 
way  these  peaks  avoid  much  surface  erosion,  but  the  water  issues  as 
springs  about  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  their  erosion  cuts  back- 
ward into  the  cones. 

Spring  DeposUs. — These  are  formed  by  the  precipitation  from  solu- 
tion of  the  mineral  matter  brought  to  the  surface  by  subterranean 
waters.  They  are  of  local  importance  only  and  are  omitted  from  this 
discussion. 

Faults  and  Folds, — In  a  sense  those  forces  which  produce  folds  and 
displacements  of  the  rocks  may  be  looked  upon  as  constructive.  There 
may  be,  for  example,  fault  escarpments,  or  freshly  made  folds,  pro- 
ducing very  marked  topography.  Such  cases,  however,  are  not  so 
common  as  one  might  suppose,  for  the  reason  that  the  original  outlines 
of  features  made  in  this  way  are  soon  modified  by  erosion  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  thoroughly  obscured  or  even  entirely  obliterated. 

In  the  case,  too,  of  both  faults  and  folds  the  displacements  often 
take  place  so  slowly  that  erosion  keeps  pace  with  the  movements,  and 
the  structural  features  produced  by  them  never  appear  as  marked  to- 
pographic forms.  In  some  cases,  however,  faults  have  produced  marked 
topography.     In  most  faulting  there  is  a  crack  or  break  in  the  rocks. 
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and  on  one  side  of  ihi«  break  the  edgee  of  the  fraotared  rooks  are 
lifted  aboye  their  former  position,  thus  forming  a  step-like  bluff. 
This  eeoarpment  may  be  ttom  a  few  inches  to  several  hnndred  fe^ 
high,  and  may  be  many  miles  in  length.  Snoh  breaks  are  seldom 
straight,  bat  have  rough  and 
more  or  lees  irregular  edges,  so 
that  in  detail  a  bluff  produced 
by  a  fault  is  likely  to  be  irregu- 
larly serrate  or  zig-zag  in  direc- 
tion, although  its  general  course 
may  be  approximately  straight. 
The  surface  forms  that  may 
be  produced  by  faulting  are 
almost  as  many  as  the  forms  of  the  fractures,  depending  upon  the 
character  and  position  of  the  rocks,  the  character  of  the  force  producing 
the  faults,  and  the  inclination  of  the  fault  face  to  the  earth's  surface. 

Figs.  2,  8,  4  and  6  repre- 
sent ideal  vertical  sections 
Fie.  8.  through  the  earth's  crust.  The 
upper  surface  in  each  case  represents  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
Figs.  2  and  3  the  faults  have  been  produced  by  tension,  while  in  Figs. 
4  and  5,  they  have  been  produced  by  pressure.  These  faults  may  be 
close  together  or  far  apart, 
single  or  double,  or  they  may 
branch  out  in  different  direc- 
tions. While  faults  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  area 
or  rocks,  they  are  much  more  abundant  in  some  regio  ns  than  in  others, 
while  in  some  they  may  be  entirely  wanting.  In  a  given  region  faults 
often  show  a  decided  tendency  to  occur  in  parallel  sets,  and  these  may 
^                                           cross   each    other     at     rather 

F-^r        -^—i y^ --Z— X^"  [   constant  angles.    In  the  C!oast 

/■  \       '  Ranges    of    California,    for  ex- 

^o-  fi*  ample,  the  faults    are    for    the 

most  part  parallel  to  the  coast  line  and  the  main  axes  of  the  moun- 
tains (see  Plate  I). 

The  original  folds  of  surface  rocks  have,  as  a  rule,  been  so  long 
exposed  that  their  primitive  forms  have  been  entirely  destroyed.     The 
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long,  narrow  yallejs  of  California,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  and 
with  the  Sierras,  were  prodnoed  originally  by  faults,  but  they  have 
been  greatly  modified  and  widened  by  stream  erosion.  As  in  the  case 
of  fanlts,  the  folding  of  rooks  has  taken  place  so  slowly  that  erosion 
has  been  able  to  remove  obstructions  as  rapidly  as  they  arose  across 
the  drainage.  Even  in  cases  of  anticlinal  ridges,  there  have  almost 
invariably  been  thick  overlying  beds  removed  from  them.  The  char- 
acters of  folds  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  topography  of 
"folded  rocks." 

Dbstbuotivb  Agencies  and  How  Thet  Operate. 

Eroding  Agencies, — Most  topography  is  cut  in  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust.  All  rocks  exposed  over  the  earth,  whatever  their  origin, 
are  subject  to  the  action  of  those  natural  agencies  that  cut  out  topo* 
graphic  forms.  These  agencies  act  with  such  extreme  slowness  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  realize  their  importance,  or  even  to  believe 
that  such  vast  results  can  be  produced  by  such  apparently  trifling 
forces.  If,  however,  one  can  realize  something  of  the  immense  periods 
of  time  during  which  these  agencies  have  been  at  work,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  results. 

The  agencies  that  attack,  remove,  and  modify  the  land  surface  are 
as  follows : 

Water,  in  the  form  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  rains,  springs, 
streams,  waves  and  glaciers. 

Atmospheric  agencies,  by  means  of  winds,  changes  of  temperature 
and  frost. 

Any  agency  that  causes  rocks  to  disintegrate  or  decay,  or  that 
removes  them,  either  before  or  after  they  decompose,  must  neces- 
sarily influence  the  form  of  rock  surfaces;  but  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  an  agency  may  be  active  at  one  place  and  not  at  another,  at  one 
time  and  not  at  another,  or  under  some  conditions  and  not  under  others. 

Moisture  in  the  Atmosphere, — This  affects  the  rocks  by  hastening  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  their  constituent  minerals. 

Rains,  Springs  and  Streams, — The  direct  mechanical  effect  of  rain 
falling  upon  rock  is  of  comparatively  little  importance;  its  chief  work 
is  done,  not  in  falling,  but  as  it  flows  away.  A  part  of  this  water 
flows  away  over  the  surface,  and  a  part  sinks  into  the  earth,  passes 
through  the  soil  and  rocks,  and,  sooner  or  later,  emerges  as  springs. 
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Before  it  enters  the  ground  it  nsxuJlj  absorbs  more  or  less  orgftnio 
acid  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  this  aoid  greatly  facilitates  its 
chemical  activity.  In  its  passage  through  the  rocks  it  dissoWes  more 
or  lees  mineral  matter  out  of  them,  and  when  it  emerges  as  spring 
water  it  carries  in  solution  considerable  quantities  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  rocks.  No  water  has  ever  been  found  issuing 
from  the  earth  that  did  not  have  more  or  less  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion, while  in  some  of  these  waters  the  quantity  is  enormous.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  rock  borne  away  from  the  land  to 
the  sea  in  this  manner  one  need  only  determine  the  amount  removed 
by  a  single  spring  or  by  a  single  stream. 

In  1887-88  the  author  carried  on  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
water  of  the  Arkansas  River,  at  Little  Bock,  where  it  was  found  that 
the  dissolved  mineral  matter  in  one  U.  S.  gallon  of  the  water  varied 
from  11  to  70  grains.  The  total  quantity  of  mineral  matter  removed 
in  solution  in  one  year  was  6  828  360  tons. 

The  materials  carried  down  in  solution  in  this  stream  are  neces- 
sarily removed  by  water  from  the  rocks  over  the  hydrographic  basin 
drained.  Similar  work  is  done  by  all  streams,  whether  large  or  small, 
though  the  amount  of  material  in  solution  in  the  water  depends 
more  or  less  upon  the  character  of  the  rocks  of  the  hydrographic 
basin.  This  is  only  the  chemical  work  of  water;  its  mechanical  work 
will  now  be  considered. 

The  simple  fact  that  water  flows  off  the  land  along  the  depressions 
is  sometimes  cited  as  evidence  that  these  depressions  have  been  made 
by  the  water.  It  is  well  said  by  those  who  object  to  this  explanation 
of  valleys  that  the  water  could  not  possibly  flow  elsewhere.  This 
fact  alone  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  vaUeys  are 
made  by  streams. 

The  process  of  channel  cutting  will  be  better  understood  if  a  per- 
fectly flat  surface  is  assumed  as  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  subaerial 
conditions:  rain,  snow,  frost,  streams,  changes  of  temperature,  etc. 
If  this  flat  surface  has  a  gentle  slope,  the  water  falling  thereon  will 
flow  down  that  slope,  and  the  streams  will  unite  and  become  larger 
as  they  approach  its  base.  In  time  the  running  waters  will  wash  out 
channels  for  themselves,  and  still  later  these  channels  will  be  worn 
deeper  and  wider.  In  such  a  case  the  channels  are  evidently  cut  by 
the  streams. 
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If,  instead  of  a  flat  surface,  there  is,  to  begin  with,  an  irregular 
one  having  the  same  general  slope,  the  water  will  seek  the  depressions 
from  the  ontset,  and  the  deepening  of  channels  will  proceed  from 
these  predetermined  drainage  lines.  In  both  cases  the  details  of  the 
final  relief  of  the  region  will  be  the  resnlt  of  the  wearing  and  carrying 
action  of  the  water.  Velocity  is  what  enables  water  to  carry  materials 
heavier  than  itself.  It  follows  therefore  that  any  increase  in  the 
slope  of  a  region  must  increase  the  velocity  of  its  streams,  while  the 
velocity  of  the  streams  increases  their  carrying  power.  This  relation 
of  force  to  velocity  is  expressed  by  the  formula:  ^  a  F^,  in  which  F 
is  the  force  of  the  current  and  V  is  its  velocity;  but  the  power  of  the 
water  to  move  stones  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  its  velocity  {F  ol  F*)  ; 
that  is,  by  doubling  the  velocity  of  a  stream,  its  power  to  carry  is 
increased  sixty-four  times.*  Hence,  any  increase  of  the  current  of  a 
stream  enormously  increases  its  power  to  sweep  along  the  materials 
in  its  channel.  It  follows  that  the  amount  of  materials  carried  along 
by  a  stream  must  vary  greatly  if  the  stream  itself  is  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  volume. 

Some  streams  are  always  muddy,  others  only  occasionally;  but  all 
muddy  streams  are  so  because  they  carry  large  quantities  of  mechan- 
ically suspended  matter.  The  amount  of  material  carried  by  such  a 
stream  as  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
observations  made  by  the  author  upon  the  Arkansas  River,  at  Little 
Bock,  show  that  that  stream  carries,  in  addition  to  the  dissolved 
matter  already  mentioned,  an  enormous  amount  of  flue  sand  and  clay. 
At  times  this  amounted  to  more  than  700  grains  to  the  gallon.  The 
total  amount  of  mechanically  transported  sediment  carried  past  Little 
Rock  in  the  year  was  21  471  578  tons.  The  total  amount  carried  down 
both  in  solution  and  in  suspension,  in  the  year  was  28  299  929  tons^ 
or  equivalent  to  a  cube  749.2  ft.  on  each  side. 

Similar  determinations  of  the  silts  of  the  Mississippi  River  show 
that  it  carries  out  of  its  hydrographic  basin  every  year  a  mass  of 
mineral  matter  equal  to  a  cube  1  954  +  ft.  on  a  side,  without  includ- 
ing the  dissolved  matter.  This  material  can  only  come  from  the 
basins  of  the  streams,  and  these  determinations  aiSbrd  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  rate  at  which  the  land  surface  is  being  removed. 

*  A  Treatise  on  HydrauUcs.    ByF.  Merriman,  New  York,  1891,  pp.  961-268. 
"  The  Suspension  of  Solids  in  Flowing  Water."    By  E.  H.  Hooker,  Trans.  Am.  Soo. 
C.  E.,  1W6,  VoTScXVI,  pp.  889-840. 
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Over  the  entire  MissiBsippi  baain  eronon  goe«  on  tA  the  r»te  of  m  foot  in 
5  000  years;  over  the  Arkansas  basin  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  about  9  000 
years;  over  the  basin  of  the  Dannbe  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  6  846  years; 
over  the  basin  of  the  Rh6ne  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  1  628  years;  OTer 
the  basin  of  the  Po  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  729  years,  and  oyer  the 
Ganges  basin  it  is  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  828  years.  The  importance  and 
bearing  of  this  matter  upon  topographic  relief  will  be  seen  presently. 

Waves, — Waves  do  their  chief  work  on  the  larger  bodies  of  water— 
oceans,  seas  and  large  lakes.  Although  they  are  confined  in  their  opera- 
tions to  narrow  vertical  limits,  yet  their  force  is  irresistible,  their  work 
sharp  and  well  defined,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  along  which  they 
operate  is  coextensive  with  the  shores  of  every  ocean,  sea  and  lake  on 
the  globe.  Their  work  consists  in  undercutting  the  shores,  rolling  the 
talus  back  and  forth,  and  thus  grinding  up  the  coarser  materials. 
These  materials  are  either  thrown  on  shore  as  shingle  and  sand  or 
are  swept  out  into  deeper  water  by  the  undertow. 

The  effect  of  waves  is  important  only  on  or  near  the  beach,  for  they 
do  but  little  work  20  ft.  below  low  tide  or  50  ft.  above  high  tide,  except 
by  undermining.  When  it  is  recalled  that  almost  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  several  times  passed  through  a  beach  condition,  the 
important  part  the  waves  have  played  in  the  earth's  history  may  be 
suggested. 

Glaciers, — ^In  those  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  precipitation  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  snow,  the  drainage  is  in  the  form  of  ice  streams 
or  glaciers.  These  glaciers  carry  down  upon  their  surfaces,  or  within 
the  ice,  whatever  rock  fragments  or  soils  may  faU  upon  them,  or  that 
the  ice  can  scrape  from  its  rocky  bed;  and  when  the  slowly  moving 
ice  reaches  the  point  where  it  melts,  this  load  of  d^ris  is  dropped,  or 
is  swept  along  by  the  stream  that  fiows  from  the  melting  glacier.  The 
accumulations  at  the  ends  of  glaciers  are  known  as  moraines.  If,  in 
time,  the  glaciers  become  much  shorter,  these  moraines  are  left  strewn 
over  the  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  ice. 

Atmosphsbic  Aoenoibs. 

Winds. — ^In  their  direct  action  winds  modify  the  earth's  surface  by 
moving  sand  dunes,  by  carrying  dust  in  arid  regions,  and  the  ashes  of 
volcanoes,  and  by  forming  natural  sand  blasts  that  cut  and  polish  the 
rocks. 
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By  their  indirect  action  they  are  of  even  more  importance,  for  they 
affect  vegetation  on  the  land,  distribute  moisture  over  the  earth,  help 
determine  the  force  and  direction  of  ocean  currents,  and,  by  raising 
waves  upon  water  surfaces,  enable  the  waters  to  undercut  their 
banks  and  encroach  upon  the  land  in  some  places  and  to  fill  up  and 
build  beaches,  spits,  and  bars  in  others. 

Changes  (f  Temperature. — These  tend  to  break  up  rocks  by  causing 
them  to  expand  and  contract  alternately.  The  minerals  of  which  the 
the  rocks  are  made  do  not  all  expand  and  contract  alike  in  these  changes 
of  temperature,  and  this  tends  to  pull  the  rock  to  pieces  and  allow 
acidulated  waters  to  penetrate  the  crevices  and  finish  the  work  of 
destruction. 

Frost, — The  expansion  of  water  freezing  in  crevices  of  the  rock 
hastens  its  disintegration.  By  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  the 
rocks  are  rapidly  broken  to  pieces  and  exposed  to  other  decomposing 
agencies. 

Thb  Forms  Pboduced  by  Destbuotivb  Aoenoies. 

r 

Most  gorges,  canons,  narrow  valleys  and  stream  channels  are  cut 
in  the  rocks  by  streams  and  other  disintegrating  and  eroding  agencies, 
while  topographic  prominences  are  simply  the  parts  left  behind  in 
relief.  Hills  and  ridges  are  therefore  high,  not  because  they  have 
been  thrust  upward,  but  because  the  country  around  them  has  been 
worn  down  more  rapidly  than  they,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  hills 
and  valleys  started  very  nearly  at  the  same  elevation.  Although  topog- 
raphy is  thus  chiefly  the  resultant  of  rock  resistance  and  rock  removal, 
the  resisting  powers  of  rocks  vary  so  much,  and  the  removing  agen- 
cies work  so  differently  under  different  conditions,  that  the  problem, 
in  its  details,  is  a  complex  one. 

Other  things  being  equal,  topography  is  dependent  upon: 

The  character  and  alternation  of  the  rocks. 

The  geologic  structure,  or  the  position  of  the  beds,  dikes  and  veins. 

The  slope  of  the  land  surface. 

The  climatic  conditions. 

Interruptions  during  development. 

The  initial,  primitive  conditions  or  starting  point  of  the  drainage. 

The  length  of  time  the  region  is  exposed  to  eroding  agencies. 

The  nature  and  working  methods  of  the  eroding  agency. 
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There  may  be  any  oombination  of  these  inflnenoet  thaping  the 
topography.  Howeyer  complex  the  combinations  may  be,  these 
agencies,  when  acting  alone,  produce  comparatiTely  simple  results. 

The  CharactBr  and  AUematicnff  the  Rock$.—lt  has  been  stated  that 
erosion  goes  on  oyer  the  hydrographic  basin  of  the  Mississippi  BiTcr 
at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  5  000  years.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this  erosion  is  not  even,  that  this  foot  is  not  remoyed  over  the  whole 
basin  alike,  but  that  it  is  simply  an  average  for  the  entire  area.  At 
some  points  erosion  is  almost  nil,  while  at  others  it  is  more  than  1  ft. 
in  that  length  of  time.  If  in 
starting  there  were  a  perfectly 
flat,  smooth  surface  haying  a 
gentle  slope,  the  first  rains 
might  flow  off  as  if  from  a  sheet 
of  glass;  but  this  water  would  soon  begin  to  wear  here  and  there,  and 
this  wearing  would  always  be  more  marked  in  the  regions  of  soft  rooks, 
and  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  developed,  over  this  once  smooth 
surface,  a  system  of  drainage  that  would  come  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  rocks;  that  is,  the  channels  would  be  cut  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  soft  beds,  while  the  harder  ones  would  be  left  as 
prominences.  This  is  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  which  are  sections 
across  alternate  upright  beds  of  hard  and  soft  rocks. 

Under  such  circumstances  in  topographic  development  the  alterna- 
tion of  hard  and  soft  beds  must 
determine  the  location  of  val- 
leys and  ridges,  and  any  re- 
arrangement of  these  beds 
would  produce  a  corresponding 
rearrangement  of  the  valleys 
and  ridges.  In  the  case  of  igneous  rocks,  often  the  molten  material 
issues  through  crevices  in  the  older  crust,  and,  as  these  crevices  vary 
greatly  in  form,  the  dikes  that  fill  them  vary  as  much.  These  dike 
rocks  may  be  either  softer  or  harder  than  the  beds  they  penetrate. 
When  they  decompose  more  rapidly  than  the  surrounding  rocks,  they 
form  depressions;  when  they  are  more  resisting,  they  stand  out  as 
ridges  or  walls  upon  the  surface. 

When  they  are  of  equal  resisting  power  with  the  adjacent  rocks, 
both  wear  away  together  without  differentiating  the  topography;  but 
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whether  these  dikes  make  depressions  or  ridges,  no  definite  law  can 
be  laid  down  for  their  direction.  They  sometimes  follow  parallel  lines; 
sometimes  they  radiate  from  centers,  and  sometimes  they  seem  to  bear 
no  apparent  fixed  relations  to  each  other. 

When  the  rocks  are  massive  and  homogeneons  throughout,  as  in 
the  case  of  granites  and  some  gneisses,  there  are  no  marked  lines  of 
weakness  to  encourage  selective  action  of  erosion.  These  rocks, 
whether  in  large  or  small  masses,  frequently  exfoliate  or  peel  off,  like 
the  coats  of  an  onion,  and  produce  rounded  or  ball- like  boulders  of 
decomposition,  or,  on  a  large  scale,  they  form  dome-like  hills  and 
mountains. 

These  forms  are  characteristic  of  massive  rocks  only.  They  are 
well  illustrated  by  Stone  Mountain,  in  Georgia,^  and  by  the  exfoliated 
boulders  and  peaks  of  Brazil,  f 

The  destructive  work  done  by  water  in  dissolving  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  rocks  has  been  spoken  of.  It  foUows  that  the  more  sol- 
uble rocks  are  affected  by  chemical  activity  more  rapidly  than  those 
less  soluble.  Limestone  is  one  of  the  most  soluble  rocks,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  everywhere  attacked  by  water  and  removed  in  solution. 
Water  does  not  confine  its  action  to  surface  exposures,  but  penetrates 
the  crevices  in  the  rocks  and  attacks  them  often  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  removal  of  large  quantities  of  rock  from  deep  down  below 
the  surface  gives  rise  to  caves,  sometimes  of  vast  extent.  Often  the 
caves  are  not  far  below  the  surface,  their  roofs  give  way,  the  soil  slides 
down  and,  concealing  the  old  cavities,  forms  what  are  known  as  sink- 
holes. These  sink-holes  are  filled  with  water,  and  ponds  mark  their 
positions.  Caves  and  sink-holes  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
regrions  of  limestone  rocks,  and  the  drainage  of  such  a  region  is 
frequently  almost  all  underground. 

The  Geologic  Structure^  or  the  Position  of  the  Beds,  Dikes  (tnd  Veins, — 
Rocks  do  not  always  stand  on  end,  as  in  the  case  supposed  above,  but 
lie  in  every  conceivable  position,  from  horizontal  to  vertical,  or  are 
even  overthrown.  They  are  bent  into  broad,  gentle  folds,  or  squeezed 
into  close  wrinkles,  or  are  broken  by  faults  and  tipped  about  in  all 
kinds  of  positions.     It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  what  caused  these 

*  A  Treatise  on  Rocks,  Rook-WeatherioK  and  Soils.  By  Geo.  P.  Merrill,  N.  Y.,  1807. 
Frontispiece.    North  Carolina  and  its  Resources,  p.  115. 

t  Decomposition  of  Rocks  in  BraziL    Bui.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  VIII,  pp.  278-S77. 
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folds;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  they  exist,  and  that  the  axee  of  the 
folds  are  not  neoeesarilj  parallel. 

As  a  role,  streams  and  eroding  agencies  avoid  hard  rooks  and  seek 
ont  the  soft  ones.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  seleotiTe  power  of 
water  in  attacking  the  rocks  must  prodnoe  different  topographic  effects 

according  to  the  positions  in 
which  the  rocks  stand.  Indeed, 
erosion  is  entirely  gnided  bj 
the  rocks  in  many  cases,  while 
in  all  cases  they  direct  it  to  a 
greater  or  lees  extent. 
Begrinning  with  the  flat,  smooth  surface  shown  in  Fig.  8,  as  in  the 
preyious  instance,  beds  of  the  same  kinds  and  in  the  same  relations  to 
each  other  will  yield  a  topography  suggested  by  Fig.  9,  the  streams 
following  the  soft  (shaded)  beds  down  the  dip.  Fig.  10  represents 
alternate  hard  and  soft  (shaded)  beds  dipping  in  yarious  directions. 

In  a  region  of  gently  dipping  rocks,  the  streams,  following  the 
strike  of  the  beds,  move  down 
the  slopes  at  right  angles  to 
their  courses.  Folded  beds 
yield  a  great  yariety  of  forms 
according  to  the  character  of 
the  rocks,   the  nature  of   the  rio. ». 

folds  and  the  age  of  the  topography.  But  they  all  foUow  the  same 
general  law;  erosion  removes  the  soft  beds,  the  harder  ones  are  under- 
mined in  some  cases,  in  others  they  stand  out  as  rock  walls. 

The  accompanying  sketch  map  (Fig.  11)  of  the  country  near  Con- 
way, Ark.,  illustrates  well  the  influence  of  hard  and  soft  beds  in 

a  region  of  folded  rocks.     Hero 

the  almost  unbroken  ridges  of 

sandstone  can  be    traced    for 

many  miles,   swinging  around 

Fig.  10.  the  anticlinal  noses  and  back 

again  around  the  synclinal  spoons  like  the  hard  and  soft  gprain  of  a 

pine  board.     Bound  Mountain  in  this  area  is  made  up  of  such  layers 

worn  away  till  their  remnant  looks  like  a  nest  of  gigantic  dishes. 

When  the  alternate  hard  and  soft  beds  are  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  12, 
the  topography  is  different  from  any  of  these  forms.     In  this  case  the 
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soft  layers  may  be  removed  by  the  action  of  frost,  or  -weathering  in 
various  ways,  or  by  -water  flowing  down  the  face  of  the  bluff.  In  either 
case  the  removal  of  the  soft  layers  undermines  the  hard  beds  and 
these  eventually  break  down  in  blocks.  As  this  process  goes  on,  the 
profile  of  the  hill  does  not  necessarily  change  much  beyond  a  certain 
point  until  late  in  the  life  of  the  hill,  when  the  hard  layers  will  be 
removed  one  by  one.  Where  the  beds  are  thus  horizontal  they  tend 
to  make  a  terrace  or  step-like  topography.  If,  in  a  region  of  hori- 
zontal rocks,  the  valleys  are  short  and  narrow,  the  slopes  -will  be  more 
or  less  even,  but  where  the  streams,  either  through  the  age  of  the 
drainage  or  the  width  of  the  valleys,  have  meandering  courses,  there 
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-will  be  a  marked  variation  in  the  slopes  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
streams.  Such  topography  is  represented  in  Fig.  13,  which  is  that  of 
a  meandering  stream,  and  is  common  in  certain  portions  of  the  Ozark 
mountains  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

If,  instead  of  alternating  hard  and  soft  beds,  we  have  horizontal 
rocks  nearly  uniform  in  character,  they  frequently  form  tall,  slender 
columns;  "pulpit  rocks,"  or  ** chimney  rocks,"  as  they  are  often 
called.  The  flatness  of  a  plain  is  sometimes  due  to  the  exposure  over 
its  floor  of  a  resisting  horizontal  bed. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  development  of  topography  in 
regions  of  sedimentary  rocks  has  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  beda 
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are  xmiform  in  thicknefls  and  oonstant  in  ohurttoter.  Ab  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  snoh  nnif ormit j  in  the  rocks  in  Nature,  and  the  rea- 
son is  apparent  when  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  beds  hare  been 
formed  are  considered.  This  yariation  in  thickness  and  character,  this 
changing  of  a  sandstone  into  a  shale  a  mile  away, 
and  to  a  limestone  further  on,  yields  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  the  topography  developed  from 
these  rocks.  Bidges  prominent  at  one  place  die 
down  and  are  replaced  by  valleys  and  are  OTcr- 
lapped  by  others  which  here  are  insignificant  and  P" 
further  on  are  bold  and  mountainous.  P,^  |^ 

It  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  structural  forms  spoken  of  here 
or  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  that  they  are  not  always,  or  even  commonly, 
semi  exposed  in  Nature.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  concealed  by 
soils,  undergrowth  or  forests,  and  these  structural  features  can  only 

be  made  out  by  the  study  of  wide  areas. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  method  of  attack 
on  sea  shores -along  a  horizontal  line ^ 
structural  features  yield  characteristic 
forms  where  cut  by  waves.  Where  hard 
and  soft  rocks  stand  on  end  and  their 
^o- 18.  strike  is  at  right  angles  to  the  general 

coast  line,  the  details  of  the  shore  will  be  very  irregular  owing  to  the 
yielding  of  the  soft  beds  and  the  resistance  of  the  hard  ones,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  14. 

If  the  beds  are  tipped  up  and  dip  toward  the  water,  the  sloping  beds 
will  act  as  an  effective  breakwater,  against 
which  the  waves  can  have  but  little  power. 
If  the  beds  are  horizontal  or  dip  away 
from  the  water,  the  waves  will  undermine 
them  by  attacking  the  soft  beds  at  their 
lower  exposures. 

Under  other  heads  are  discussed  vari- 
ous influences  that  afifect  the  details  of 
topographic  relief.  Each  of  these  influences  is  important  in  its 
own  place,  but  there  is  no  one  of  them  that  so  uniformly  and  so 
persistently  moulds  topographic  details  as  does  geologic  structure. 
For  this  reason  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  structure 
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when  it  becomes  necessary  to  understand  or  represent  the  topog- 
raphy. 

The  author  has  been  asked  to  explain  the  rules  for  topogpraphy  sug- 
gested by  M.  L.  Lynch,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.*  The  first  rule  is:  that  with 
**  a  stream  flowing  east  or  west  *  *  *  the  south  slope  of  the  valley 
is  generally  steeper. " 

This  rule  holds  good  in  a  region  in  which  the  rocks  have  a  gentle 
south  dip,  but  not  elsewhere.  If  the  rocks  dip  north  at  the  same 
angle,  the  steep  slope  will  be  on  the  north  sides  of  the  streams. 

The  other  rule  is  that  <<  in  a  stream  flowing  north  and  south,  the 
east  slope  of  the  valley  is  invariably  steeper."    ♦    «    * 

This  rule  holds  in  a  region  where  the  rocks  have  a  gentle  east  dip, 
and  not  elsewhere.  If  the  rocks  dip  west  and  the  streams  flow  north 
or  south,  the  steep  slopes  will  be  on  the  west  sides  of  the  streams;  in 
other  words,  both  rules  would  be  reversed  if  the  dip  of  the  rocks  were 
reversed. 

Such  rules  may  be  most  useful  in  the  regions  in  which  they  origi- 
nate, but  they  are  of  no  value,  and  may,  indeed,  be  very  misleading  in 
a  region  of  different  geologic  structure. 

The  Slope  of  the  Land  iSii9/ace.— -From  what  has  been  said  of  the  trans- 
porting power  of  running  water  (p.  66),  it  follows  that  streams  with 
steep  gradients  carry  away  whatever  materials  lie  in  or  fall  into  their 
channels  much  more  rapidly  than  those  with  lower  gradients,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  F  a  F^  Besides  carrying  away  sand,  gravels 
and  boulders,  such  streams  corrade,  or,  by  means  of  the  impact  of  the 
moving  materials,  wear  and  cut  their  beds;  and  as  increase  of  velocity 
is  a  factor  of  so  much  importance  in  this  connection,  it  follows  that  the 
slope  which  produces  the  velocity  is  the  prime  factor. 

If  a  slope  were  perfectly  even,  if  the  rocks  were  of  the  same  char- 
acter from  top  to  bottom,  and  if  the  stream  were  of  the  same  size 
throughout,  the  cutting  along  its  channel  would  be  uniform  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  But  the  gradient  of  every  stream  varies  more  or  less 
from  one  part  to  another.  The  rocks  also  vary,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
a  tendency  for  it  to  have  alternate  cataracts  and  slack  currents.  The 
long  slopes  of  mountain  chains  are  frequently  not  eroded  most 
rapidly  at  their  steepest  parts,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
steep  grades  are  near  the  crest  where  the  streams  are  smalL  In 
♦  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.,  1894,  xxxJ,  p.  88. 
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Pig.  15,  if  the  fall  line  represents  the  slope  of  an  original  surface,  the 
amount  of  erosion  down  the  slope  would  be  indicated  bj  the  distance 
between  the  full  and  dotted  lines. 

Whatever  deviations  from  this  rule  are  found  are  due  to  other  con- 
ditions, such  as  variation  in  the  rocks,  structure,  changes  or  time.  In 
general  the  elevation  of  a  countrj,  by  increasing  the  slope,  affects  the 
topography  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  its  streams,  and  hence  their 
rate  of  erosion,  thus  allowing  the  formation  of  deep  gorges. 

CHmcUic  OondUicns, — Inasmuch  as  topographic  features  are  carved 
chiefly  by  running  water,  it  follows  that  there  is  but  little  carving  done 
in  regions  without  water.  Perfectly  arid  countries  therefore  are  sub- 
ject to  but  little  change  from  this  cause. 

The  wind-blown  sands,  and  the  breaking  up  of  surface  rocks  by 
changes  of  temperature,  are  the  most  potent  agents  of  change  in  such 
regions.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  streams  flow  through  these 
regions,  they  produce  very  marked  topogp*aphio  effects,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  erode  their  beds  and  clear  their  channels,  while  the  walls 
forming  their  banks  are  but  little  affected  by  the  climate. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  peculiarity  of  the  work  of 
streams  in  an  arid  region  than  that  of  the 
Orand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  where  the  ^®  '^' 

Oolorado  Biver,  rising  in  a  region  of  heavy  precipitation,  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  Wasatch  Mountains,  flows  southwestward 
across  the  arid  regions  of  Southern  Utah,  Northern  Arizona  and 
Southern  California. 

InterrupHons  During  Development — The  crust  of  the  earth  is  nowhere 
perfectly  stationary,  but  is  constantly,  though  for  the  most  part  imper- 
-ceptibly,  rising  or  sinking.  Now,  if  elevation  takes  place  across  the 
channel  of  a  stream,  the  stream  will  out  through  the  obstruction  if  it 
does  not  rise  too  rapidly.  In  most  cases  such  changes  during  the  life 
history  of  a  stream,  do  not  involve  great  elevations,  but  in  some  instances 
there  is  the  spectacle  of  a  river  cutting  a  deep  gorge  through  a  mountain. 
If  an  elevation  across  a  valley  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  the 
stream  can  cut,  a  lake  will  be  formed.  Such  instances  are  known,  but 
they  are  not  common.  In  a  mountainous  region  the  streams  are  rapid; 
therefore  they  cut  faster  than  they  otherwise  could,  and  obstructions, 
in  order  to  make  lakes,  must  rise  too  quickly  to  be  cut  down  at  an 
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equal  rate.  A  lake  made  in  tbis  way  is  soon  filled  np  with  silt.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  the  ontlet  cnts  the  dam  down  slowly,  and  th» 
stream  sinks  through  the  silts  of  the  former  lake,  leaving  terraces  on 
the  sides  of  the  valley. 

Calaveras  Valley  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  was  formed  in 
the  manner  here  indicated.  The  accompanying  sketch  map,  Fig.  16, 
shows  the  flat  floor  of  this  valley  with  steep  mountains  on  all  sides. 
The  obstruction  was  at  the  lower  or  northern  end  of  the  valley,  and  is 
now  being  removed  by  the  stream.  In  such  instances  the  downthrow 
must  always  be  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  fault. 


SKETCH  HAP  OF  CALA.TEBAS  VALLEY,  CALIF. 

I  I 

ONE  MILE 

Fio   16. 

The  Initial,  Primitive  Conditions  or  Starting  Point  of  the  Drainage, — 
It  often  happens  that  folded  and  faulted  rocks  of  various  characters 
have  been  sheared  or  smoothed  off  by  erosion,  and  that  the  area  has 
then  been  submerged,  and  sedimentary  beds  have  been  laid  down  un- 
conformably  on  the  older  rocks;  or  lava  sheets  have  been  spread  over 
these  eroded  beds  without  their  being  submerged.  Whatever  the 
drainage  and  topography  may  have  been  before  the  lava  was  spread 
over  the  area,  or  before  the  superposition  of  the  new  sediments,  the 
new  drainage  will  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  old  on  account  of 
the  form  of  the  new  surface.     The  streams,  starting  under  the  guidance 
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of  the  new  topography,  begin  to  out  their  ohanneLi  through  the  new 
rock,  and  sooner  or  later  reach  the  old  buried  rocks.  B  j  the  time  the 
buried  topography  is  reached,  the  stream  is  so  closely  confined  to  its 
channel  that  it  is  obliged  to  cut  through  the  underlying  rocks  and  to 
cling  to  its  new  channel  regardless  of  the  old  topography.  Such  a 
system  of  streams  is  called  a  superimposed  drainage,  on  account  of  its 
being  let  down  from  overlying  beds  regardless  of  the  rocks  in  which  it 
now  runs.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  when  a  buried  topog- 
raphy is  uncoyered  in  this  way,  although  the  older  rocks  are  unable 
to  bring  the  drainage  under  immediate  control,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  that  direction.  Streams  can  in  this  way  cut  hills  and 
ridges  in  two,  but  the  rocks  that  form  such  ridges  are  simply  notched 
like  a  board;  lateral  streams  soon  bring  them  into  relief  again,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  beds  can  be  traced  across  the  principal  streams. 
Erosion  seeks  out  the  soft  beds  again  and  avoids  the  hard  ones — it 
goes  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  The  result  is  that  the 
smaller  streams  are  soon  brought  again  under  the  control  of  the 
structure.  Aside  from  the  principal  drainage  lines,  the  chief  topo- 
graphic features,  even  in  the  case  of  a  superimposed  drainage,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  geologic  structure. 

The  Length  qf  Time  the  Region  is  Exposed  to  Eroding  Agencies, — It  has 
already  been  shown  that  when  destructive  agencies  get  access  to  a 
piece  of  the  earth's  land  surface  they  begin  immediately  to  attack  it, 
to  cut  it  down  and  wash  it  into  the  ocean.  The  general  tendency  of 
this  operation  is  gradually  to  reduce  the  land  surface  to  a  low  level. 
Before  this  level  is  reached,  however,  the  topography  passes  through 
a  series  of  changes,  and  these  changes  vary  according  to  the  char- 
acters of  the  rocks,  geologic  structure,  climatic  conditions,  accidents 
during  the  period,  slope  of  the  country,  etc. ;  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
starting  with  a  given  piece  of  structure,  the  topography  will  not 
always  remain  the  same,  even  in  form,  but  will  vary  more  or  less  with 
its  age  or  with  the  length  of  time  it  is  exposed  to  eroding  influences. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  sharp  rugged  outlines,  high  and  steep  re- 
lief, waterfalls  and  rapid  streams  are  characteristic  of  new  topography , 
and  that  low  relief,  rounded  outlines,  and  sluggish  streams  indicate 
an  old  topography.  Within  certain  limits  these  are  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  old  and  new  topography,  but  there  are  many  important  excep- 
tions. 
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7%e  Nature  and  Working  Methods  of  the  Eroding  Agency, — With  im- 
portant exceptions  erosion  is  done  only  by  water  and  by  ice  in  motion. 
The  cutting  of  gnllies,  canons  and  valleys,  by  streams,  has  already 
been  explained.  The  removal  of  the  walls  above  the  stream-bed  is 
greatly  hastened  by  the  changes  of  temperature  and  especially  by  the 
action  of  frost  which  loosens  and  disintegrates  the  rocks  and 
causes  them  to  slide  down  the  slopes.  When  precipitation  is  only  in 
the  form  of  snow,  the  drainage  of  the  region  is  effected  by  glaciers. 
These  streams  of  ice  follow  the  low  gpround  like  streams  of  water,  and 
carry  upon  their  surfaces,  or  within  their  bodies,  or  push  over  their 
rock  floors,  the  soil  and  rock  fragments  that  come  within  their  reach. 
The  stones,  held  fast  by  and  pushed  along  in  the  ice,  grind  and  wear 
away  the  hard  rocks  in  place,  rounding  off  the  projections  on  the  up- 
stream side.  In  cases  of  continental  glaciers,  such  as  those  which  now 
cover  the  antarctic  regions  and  most  of  Greenland,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  up-stream  sides  of  the  hills  that  lie  buried  beneath 
these  ice  sheets  are  worn  more  than  the  down-stream  sides.  (Geologists 
have  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  North  American  continent,  nearly  all 
the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  all  of  Scandinavia,  and  large  portions  of 
Northern  Europe,  were  once  buried  beneath  a  similar  sheet  of  ice. 
This  ice  moved,  not  from  the  north  toward  the  south  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  but  from  certain  centers  outward.  It  everywhere  affected 
the  topography,  in  many  cases  leaving  the  hills  more  or  less  rounded 
on  the  uphill  side,  and  everywhere  strewing  the  d^ris  over  the 
country,  and  frequently  piling  it  up  in  heaps  and  lines  or  moraines. 
The  topography  produced  by  ice  is  characteristic,  and  there  is  ustially 
a  strong  contrast  between  glaciated  and  non-glaciated  areas,  even 
when  the  rocks  in  each  are  the  same. 

After  this  brief  statement  of  the  processes  by  which  topographic 
forms  originate  and  change,  it  is  hoped  that  the  original  proposition 
may  be  accepted,  at  least  to  this  extent:  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  a  fixed  rule  for  all  topographic  forms,  and  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand topography  one  must  understand  geology. 

''  That  none  but  a  geologist  can  make  a  map  is  evidently  true  from 
the  fact  that  we  only  see  what  we  look  for,  and  the  geologist  alone 
looks  for  surface  indications  of  internal  structure;  he  knows,  there- 
fore, the  importance  and  significance  of  what  to  any  other  man  is 
nothing,  or  at  best  a  curiosity. "  * 

•  Manual  of  Coal  and  its  Topocrrapl^y-    By  J.  P.  Lesley.    Philadelphia,  1866,  p.  188. 
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DISCUSSION. 


J.  F.  Kbmp»  Esq. — When  pare  science  is  taught  to  engiDeers,  the  Mr.  Kmdiw 
preesnre  is  always  strong  to  pnt  it  in  a  way  that  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  their  fntare  professional  work,  and  the  speaker  does 
not  know  that  in  any  other  way  geology  touches  engineers  so  closely 
as  in  this  matter  of  topography. 

The  United  States  are  perhaps  a  little  backward  in  the  preparation 
of  topographical  maps.  There  have  been  many  maps  of  their  territory 
of  greater  or  less  excellence,  in  which  everything  has  been  plotted  on 
a  flat  surface;  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  incomplete- 
ness of  a  map  which  shows  the  Bocky  Monntains  and  the  Great  Plains 
in  the  same  manner  has  been  appreciated,  and  only  lately  has  there 
been  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  preparation  of  those  with  contours, 
as  being  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  delineating  a  country. 

Where  the  relief  is  pronounced,  as  it  is  in  many  regions,  geometry 
of  three  dimensions  instead  of  two  must  be  used.  But  to  understand 
topography,  and  particularly  to  transfer  it  correctly  to  paper,  the 
engineer  must  comprehend  the  geological  structure  and  history  of  the 
area  in  question. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  made  great  endeavors  to 
place  good  topographical  maps  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  a  small  cost.  The  scale  of  these  maps  is  about  1  in. 
to  the  mile,  with  20-ft.  contours,  which  are  not,  of  course,  located 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  but  which  are  very  satisfactory  consider- 
ing the  amounts  expended.  If  a  line  is  required  to  be  run  for  a  canal 
or  an  aqueduct, the  surveys  have  to  be  elaborated,  and  in  much  greater 
detail  than  is  shown  by  the  maps.  Nevertheless,  in  developing  the 
accuracy  that  is  within  the  means  of  attainment,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  called  upon  topographers  to  cultivate  an  artistic  sense,  and  to 
be  able,  by  careful  practice  and  study,  to  sketch  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  with  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  the  speaker 
was  sure  that  all  who  have  tested  these  maps  in  practical  work  are 
convinced  that  they  are  a  marked  success.  The  same  artistic  sense  is 
demanded  of  the  topogprapher  as  is  expected  from  the  painter  in  por- 
traying a  face.  Such  a  man  studies  his  subject  with  care,  and  it  is  in 
the  catching  of  the  individuality  that  the  success  of  a  portrait  lies. 

The  topography  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  being  closely 
involved  with  the  geology,  serves  well  as  an  illustration  of  this  paper. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  ridges,  running  in  a  direction  generally 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  divided  by  valleys  which  are  quite  pro- 
nounced. 

The  valleys,  of  which  the  channel  of  the  Harlem  Biver  is  a  type, 
are  all  located  on  a  soluble  and  easily  eroded  limestone.  The  crossing 
of  this  depression  by  the  invert  of  the  new  Aqueduct  showed  a  lime- 
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Mr.  Kemp,  stone  belt  immediatelj  beneath  the  riyer  itself,  and  snbseqnently  the 
same  formation  was  fonnd  in  the  East  Biver  when  the  gas  tnnnel  was 
put  through  to  Bavenswood.  In  the  east  channel  on  the  east  side  of 
Blackwell's  Island,  a  beautiful  belt  of  limestone,  200  ft.  or  more  in 
length,  was  found  right  under  mid-stream.  In  the  west  channel  there 
was  much  trouble  owing  to  the  products  of  decomposition  which  are 
the  invariable  associates  of  the  limestone  in  this  region.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  North  Biver  also  flows  on  an  old  lime- 
stone belt,  and  Dr.  Merrill,  of  the  State  Museum  at  Albany,  believes 
he  has  found  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  this  holds  true  as  far  north 
as  the  Highlands.  Many  of  the  tributary  streams  come  in  over  lime- 
stone valleys.  The  great  dam  in  the  Oroton  Biver  valley  has  had  to 
deal  with  this  rock  in  its  bed.  There  is  a  limestone  belt  north  of  the 
city  on  the  east  side  of  the  Harlem  Biver,  where  it  branches  at  Jerome 
Avenue,  and  the  Harlem  Bailroad  is  in  another  belt.  In  fact  illustra- 
tions might  be  multiplied  in  almost  every  valley  in  Westchester 
County.  There  are  also  other  points  about  the  topography  here  that 
are  equally  significant. 

In  his  paper  the  author  does  not  follow  out  the  development  of 
drainage  systems  perhaps  to  its  full  conclusion.  It  is  known  that 
as  rivers  are  seeking  their  lines  of  passage  towards  the  sea,  they 
pick  out  the  weak  spots.  In  the  course  of  time  they  will  establish 
a  gradient  that  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water,  but  not 
enough  to  transport  sediment,  and  if  during  floods  they  are  laden 
beyond  their  capacity,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  water  the  sediment 
may  drop,  even  in  the  channel  itself,  and  restore  the  old  gradient. 
Bivers  tend  to  reach  a  base  level,  as  it  is  called,  and  after  that  is  at- 
tained they  meander  across  the  country  until  it  is  all  reduced  to  a 
practically  level  surface  with  a  slight  slope  from  the  heights  down  to 
the  sea.  If  the  surface  is  elevated  in  the  course  of  geological  time  the 
rivers  will  once  more  begin  to  excavate  their  valleys,  and  will  appear 
first  in  deep  canons,  then  in  widening  valleys  until  the  elevations  are 
simply  stumps  of  the  old  plains  that  once  existed.  If  anyone  in  this 
vicinity  from  a  high  building,  or  from  one  of  the  heights  further  up  the 
river,  views  the  sky'line,  he  will  be  impressed  witli  the  fact  that  it  is 
singularly  even.  There  is  no  elevation,  even  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  that  projects  above  the  general  line.  If  the  depressions  are 
eliminated  from  the  view,  the  horizon  appears  the  same  as  if  one  were 
on  the  prairies.  It  is  clear,  even  to  superficial  observation,  that  this 
surface  must  have  once  been  level  and  continuous  in  past  times,  and 
that  it  has  been  eroded  and  trenched  in  the  valleys.  The  mountains 
really  are  only  the  stumps  of  this  old  level  surface,  despite  the  fact 
that  when  sailing  up  the  Hudson  one  may  look  up  at  Storm  King  and 
Dunderberg  and  the  other  hills  and  think  oneself  in  the  presence  of 
no  inconsiderable  peaks. 
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Another  point  that  is  of  geological  natnre,  but  that  enters  promi-  Mr.  Kemp, 
nently  into  the  topography  in  this  region,  is  the  gravel  and  the  soft 
deposits  left  on  the  surface  of  the  hard  rock  bj  the  retreat  of  the 
glacier  in  the  immediately  preceding  geological  period.  The  line  of 
hills  that  make  the  backbone  of  Long  Island,  on  the  north  shore,  and 
that  is  succeeded  by  the  flat  drainage  plain  further  south,  is  a  good 
illustration,  and  the  hummocks  and  little  hills  and  ponds  in  a  small 
way  on  Staten  Island  will  appeal  to  any  observer  at  all  familiar  with 
glacial  matters  as  extremely  significant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  ice 
bore  in  the  past.  If  one  were  to  make  a  topographical  map,  which 
would  be  at  all  expressive  of  the  country  in  this  region,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  various  features;  or— to  put  it  the  other 
way — if  a  topographer  had  in  his  mind  the  course  of  geological  devel- 
opment through  which  this  area  had  passed,  he  would  be  able,  with 
greater  fidelity  and  truer  appreciation  of  the  problem  before  him,  to 
place  its  relief  in  three  dimensions  on  paper.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  past  the  country  has  been  submerged,  and  one  or  two 
striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  may  be  cited.  Up  the  Hudson  River 
may  be  noticed  the  marked  promontories  of  gravel,  resting  on  the  clay 
beds  that  are  so  much  used  for  brick.  If  one  considers  that  those 
gravels  are  delta  deposits,  and  that  they  are  opposite  each  stream  that 
comes  in  from  the  side  hills,  one  is  inunediately  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  the  land  has  been  under  water.  In  reality  there  are  exposed  to 
view  models  which  illustrate  some  of  the  problems  that  the  engineer 
engaged  on  river  and  harbor  work  has  to  wrestle  with  in  order  to  pre- 
serve channels  clear,  and  keep  the  sediment  of  a  stream  from  entering 
still  bays  and  choking  water-ways  needed  for  commerce.  In  the 
Adirondacks,  in  the  valley  of  Elizabethtown,  or  in  the  Keene  valley, 
and  all  along  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saranac  Lake,  old  lake  basins  are  shown  with  wonderful  fidelity.  The 
meadow  land  on  many  of  the  streams  has  that  flat  surface  which  ia 
characteristic  of  exposed  lake  bottoms,  and  each  little  brook  has  a 
succession  of  terraces,  showing,  as  clearly  as  a  model  made  for  the 
purpose,  the  deltas  built  up  by  these  streams  in  the  past  when  they 
flowed  into  the  still  water  of  the  lake. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  it  has  often  been  a  serious  problem  with 
teachers  of  geology  in  engineering  schools,  who,  like  the  speaker,, 
have  to  prepare  a  constituency  of  young  men  for  their  work  later  on, 
just  in  what  way  to  put  the  subject  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  them  in  the  future;  and  more  and  more,  as  time  has 
gone  on,  has  the  speaker  realized  the  importance  of  the  development 
of  topographical  relief  from  the  study  of  past  conditions. 

Probably  the  members  are  aware  that  geography  of  laie  has  taken 
a  new  departure,  and  that  the  linking  together  of  the  geological  and 
the  geographical  has  given  rise  to  what  is  called  the  new  geography. 
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Hr.  Kemp.  The  better  teachers  of  to-day,  in  placing  geography  before  even  the 
children  in  the  schools,  havo  always  topographical  relief  in  mind  as 
something  which  has  developed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  is 
dependent  npon  the  relative  hardness  or  softness  of  rock,  upon  ero- 
sion of  streams  and  elevation  or  depression  of  land.  Thns,  the  stndy 
of  geography  to-day  is  not  so  entirely  a  matter  of  political  bonndaries 
as  it  nsed  to  be;  and  experienced  teachers  find  that  by  the  handling 
of  little  collections  of  rock,  and  the  like,  the  child's  attention  is  drawn 
to  these  features,  and  the  child  himself  is  led  to  apply  his  observation 
to  the  interpretation  of  Nature  as  it  lies  about  him.  In  a  larger  way, 
and  with  students  of  more  mature  years,  the  general  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  upon  this  side  of  the  subject  that  the  greatest  stress 
should  be  laid,  and  if  any  of  those  who  take  part  in  this  discussion 
can  throw  out  hints  from  their  experience  that  would  be  of  value  to 
At  least  one  teacher,  they  would  be  very  gratefully  received.  In  geo- 
logy, as  taught  to  engineers  to-day,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  fos- 
-sils  and  the  dead  past,  as  it  is  placing  in  their  hands  the  key  to  many 
topographical  structures  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal  in  the 
future,  and  the  making  clear  to  them  the  development  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  that  is  all  about  them. 

Mr.  Meeni.  James  C.  Meem,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  £. — It  was  the  speaker's 
good  fortune  to  be  connected  for  some  years  with  the  United  States 
Ck>a8t  and  (Geodetic  Survey's  transcontinental  triangulation,  which 
has  just  been  completed.  He  was  on  this  triangpilation  during  the 
observation  of  the  great  quadrilateral  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  the 
largest  observed  quadrilateral  in  the  world.  It  is  made  up  from 
Ogden  Peak  on  the  northeast.  Mount  Nebo  on  the  southeast,  Pilot 
Peak  in  Nevada,  and  Mount  Ibapah  on  the  southwest  lying  just  east 
of  the  Utah  and  Nevada  line.  These  peaks  are  from  9  000  to  12  000 
ft.  in  height,  and  the  speaker  was  on  three  of  them  during  two 
seasons.  The  country  in  that  vicinity  is  possibly  as  interesting,  geo- 
logically, as  any  in  the  world.  There  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin, 
and  beyond  that  the  desert.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  contains  about  11% 
salt,  while  the  ocean  has  only  about  8  per  cent.  The  water  is  so  dense 
that,  when  bathing  in  it,  it  is  impossible  to  sink.  Beyond  the  lake  for 
perhaps  60  miles  in  a  westerly  and  150  miles  in  a  northerly  and  south- 
erly direction  extends  the  Great  American  Desert.  Except  for  a  few 
mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  from  its  surface,  it  is  a  plain  absolutely 
void  of  any  kind  of  vegetation  whatever.  It  is  crusted  over  with  a 
thin  coating  of  salt.  In  the  winter  there  is  a  little  snow  which  dis- 
solves the  salt,  and  in  summer  it  is  dried  again.  To  a  geologist  it 
should  be  a  simple  problem  to  decide  how  long  the  lake  will  continue 
to  exist.  There  is  an  interesting  feature  connected  with  this  region 
which  shows  that  the  ocean  once  covered  it.  The  bench  on  which 
Fort  Douglas  is  built  extends  around  the  lake  and  desert  region,  and 
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can  be  found  at  the  same  elevation  on  the  other  side,  which  shows  Mr.  M< 
evidently  that  the  region  was  once  covered  bj  a  large  body  of  water, 
possibly  the  ocean.  The  ocean  mnst  at  some  time  have  broken 
through,  or  the  land  mnst  have  been  elevated,  and  the  subsequent 
evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  water  over  this  region  accounts  for  the 
desert,  as  well  as  for  the  marked  salinity  of  the  lake  water. 

There  is  an  interesting  formation  at  Mount  Ibapah.  There  are  two 
peaks  rising  above  the  ordinary  range,  and  about  6  000  ft.  above  the 
valley.  One  of  these  is  of  white  sandstone,  and  the  other  of  red  sand- 
stone, and  their  bases  touch  one  another.  The  speaker  has  no  explan- 
ation to  offer  for  this  phenomenon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


N.  H.  WmoHKLii,  Esq.— The  writer  desires  to  express  his  entire  Mr.  wtncbeU. 
concurrence  with  the  views  of  the  author  as  to  the  necessary  relation  of 
geology  to  topography,  and  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former. 
The  face  of  the  earth  is  nothing  but  what  geological  forces  have  made 
it — at  least  in  so  far  as  those  features  are  concerned  which  have  to  be 
represented  on  a  topographical  map.  He  is  the  best  topographer  who 
most  correctly  represents  those  features;  and  he  also  is  more  likely  to 
correctly  represent  those  features  who  is  the  better  equipped  with 
proper  instruments,  skiU  and  knowledge. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  consider  whether  a  knowledge  of  geology 
can  be  counted  among  the  needed  qualifications  of  the  topog^pher. 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  a  topographer  simply,  i.  e.,  a  civil 
engineer  who  is  expert  in  the  manipulation  of  nice  instruments  and 
the  tracing  of  delicate  lines  on  the  sheet,  has  all  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  a  topogprapher  without  a  knowledge  of  the  geological  struct- 
ure, L  e,,  without  taking  into  account  the  internal  structure,  the 
anatomy  and  physics  of  the  earth,  he  would  more  correctly  delineate 
the  actual  surface  than  he  who  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of 
such  structure;  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  geologist  is  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  what  has  been  denominated  his  '*  personal  equation." 
That,  however,  is  a  very  shallow  and  incorrect  view.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  painter  who,  without  looking  beneath  the  surface  and 
considering  the  sentiment,  the  passion,  the  joy  or  the  g^ef,  which  he 
desires  to  depict  on  the  face,  simply  outlines  the  features,  or  attempts 
to  copy  shapes  of  a  human  body  in  any  attitude  ?  What  kind  of  a 
sculptor  would  he  be  who  knows  nothing  of  the  causes  of  the  muscu- 
lar shapes  of  the  body,  and  discards  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of 
those  shapes  ?  Who  can  paint  a  maple  leaf  or  a  buttercup  so  well  as 
he  who  has  studied  long  their  structure  and  the  functions  of  their 
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Mr.  WincheU.  parts  ?  Who  can  so  well  express  an  idea  as  he  who  niiderstands  that 
idea?  The  so-called  « personal  equation/*  therefore,  is  not  at  all  a 
personal  equation,  but  is  an  additional  element  of  power,  qualifying 
the  topographer  who  possesses  it  the  better  to  discharge  the  task  he 
has  to  perform. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  topogprapher,  whether  equipped  with  a 
knowledge  of  geology  or  not,  to  measure  the  altitude  and  the  size  of 
every  little  knoll,  and  to  fix  on  the  hillside  every  little  irregularity.  He 
cannot  delineate  with  perfect  exactness  the  degree  of  slope  on  one  side 
as  contrasted  with  the  degree  on  the  other  side  of  a  ravine.  There 
may  sometimes  be  considerable  areas  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
will  not  permit  him  to  fully  examine.  He  may  have  general  data  indi- 
cating unfailingly  the  form  of  a. valley,  but  not  detailed  positive  facts 
regarding  its  smaller  shapes,  or  he  may  know  the  general  shape  of  a 
subordinate  hill  without  having  measured  it  on  all  sides.  If  the  topog- 
rapher in  such  cases  be  also  a  geologist  he  is  the  more  likely,  in  the 
construction  of  his  map,  to  correctly  fill  in  these  lacking  data.  On  the 
side  of  a  hill  he  will  know  better  whether  the  slope  is  gradual  or 
abrupt,  and  hence  he  will  more  likely  give  the  suitable  shading  by  his 
contours.  In  fact,  in  general,  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  geol- 
ogist topographer  will  work  with  the  greater  rapidity,  and  the  greater 
correctness,  and  in  the  end  his  map  will  be  fit  immediately  for  the 
application  of  the  geological  colors. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  deep-seated  causes  of  the 
topography  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  almost  self-evident 
that  he  who  understands  those  causes  is  the  better  qualified  to  express 
their  effects  in  the  form  of  topographical  maps. 

Mr.  Williams.  Edwabd  H.  Weluams,  Jr.,  Esq. — This  paper  is  a  forcible  statement 
of  truths  which  too  often  meet  the  engineer  in  the  shape  of  a  balance 
sheet  where  expense  dwarfs  income,  because  roads  were  unnaturally, 
in  the  sense  of  ungeologically,  built.  The  writer  does  not  propose  to 
add  anything  to  the  array  of  facts  so  aptly  marshalled,  and  will  con- 
fine his  discussion  to  a  recital  of  instances  which  can  be  readily  re- 
called by  the  older  engineers  of  the  Society,  but  which  should  be 
brought  before  engineering  students  in  every  collegiate  course  by  the 
study  of  geographic  geology. 

Of  the  railroads  uniting  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  provide  material  for  a  competent  dis- 
cussion from  a  geologic  standpoint.  The  former  running  on  the  base 
and  altitude  of  a  right-angled  triangle  has  little  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  latter  in  speed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  follows,  as  well  as  it 
can,  the  hypothenuse.  This  could  be  predicted  by  any  geologist 
with  a  properly  colored  map  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  showed  the  river  systems,  but  omitted  all  topographic 
detail,  as  the  former  road  follows  the  base  level  of  the  Hudson  to 
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Albany,  and  thenoe  is  laid  npon  one  of  the  geologic  outcrops  which  Mr.  wtuiguM. 
cross  the  State  from  east  to  west  and  which  offers  little  opposition  to 
grading,  while  the  latter,  after  traversing  the  great  valler  of  Pennsjl- 
yania,  crosses  the  repeated  outcrops  of  the  hard  Oneida  and  Medina 
which  form  ridges  springing  abruptly  from  800  to  1  200  ft  from  the 
river  bottoms,  so  that  many  detours  to  find  gaps,  and  much  tunneling, 
has  imposed  the  angular  plan  of  this  great  railroad.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent feat  of  engineering;  but  it  is  a  fight  against  Nature  and  not  an 
attempt  to  accept  Nature's  aid.  There  are  no  natural  east  and  west 
thoroughfares  in  this  State,  and  but  four  north  and  south  ones.  The 
first  by  the  Delaware  level  is  followed  by  the  Belvidere  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania;  that  by  the  Lehigh  is  occupied  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna;  that  by  the  SchuylkiU  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill Divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Beading;  and  that  by  the 
Susquehanna  by  the  Northern  Central.  On  the  other  hand  Nature 
offers  unlimited  inducements  to  northeast  and  southwest  line^. 

The  geolog^t  also  can  predict  a  relative  cost  of  maintenance  for 
two  roads  from  a  knowledge  of  the  rocks  of  the  region,  and  can  select 
from  two  parallel  valleys,  offering  similar  gradients,  the  one  which 
will  **  wear  best  '*  in  retention  of  sides  of  cuts  and  fills,  and  in  level 
and  alignment  of  track.  Pennsylvania  g^ves  many  instances  to  prove 
this,  and  to  show  that  while  river  gorges  may  be  favorable  as  regards 
construction,  they  may  prove  expensive  in  the  matter  of  maintenance. 
These  are  examples  where  the  contour  of  the  surrounding  region 
affords  ready  collection  and  escape  for  rainfalls,  and  where  the  road- 
bed is  permanently  dry,  as  the  drainage  area  disposes  of  its  water 
either  through  underground  conduits  or  delivers  it  across  the  road  at 
a  few  places  which  can  be  effectively  and  permanently  treated.  On 
such  a  road,  track  grade  and  rail  alignment  are  as  permanent  as  on  an 
ordinary  permanent  way,  and  speed  does  not  endanger  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  roads  through  gorges  which  are  bordered  by 
sandstone  regions  of  g^at  porosity  and  monotonous  surface,  where  all 
the  rainfall  is  stored  within  the  upper  hundred  feet  of  the  mass  and 
is  regularly  and  persistently  sent  into  the  road-bed  at  millions  of 
points,  keeping  it  water-soaked  and  preventing  maintenance  of  grade 
and  alignment.  Such  roads  are  known  from  the  fact  that  the  outer 
rails  of  the  curves  are  always  pounded  down,  and  the  engineer  who 
has  to  traverse  the  line  on  a  fast  train  feels  like  offering  a  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  if  he  reaches  his  destination  in  safety.  For  such  roads 
no  system  of  track  drainage  will  suffice,  and  section  gangs  are  always 
busy  till  winter  freezes  the  bed  into  something  like  rigidity. 

It  is  also  a  good  thing  for  an  engineer  to  know  that  in  glaciated  river 
valleys  there  is  usually  more  or  less  quicksand  lying  under  the  hard 
till  and  against  the  solid  rock,  and  frequently  piling  will  strike  the 
bouldery  till  and  be  smashed  as  if  against  rock;  but  heavy  structures 
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Mr.  Wiiuams.  sabjected  to  shocks  will  show  after  erection  that  rock  was  not  reached, 
A  good  example  can  be  f  oand  in  the  100-ton  hammer  of  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company  which  was  built  on  well-driyen  piling,  bnt  which  sunk 
4  ft.  after  erection.  The  extensive  piling  of  the  Lehigh  Yallej  Rail- 
way at  Buffalo  showed  how  ineffectually  surface  contours  indicated  rock 
depths.  The  experienced  engineer  will  therefore  use  extra  judgment 
in  glaciated  regions. 

These  few  instances  show  how  important  the  subject  of  this 
paper  is  to  an  engineer,  and  the  successful  engineer  of  the  future 
should  know,  not  only  how  to  locate  his  work,  but  how  to  locate  it  so 
that  Nature  will  aid  him  in  its  building  and  take  it  under  her  pro- 
tection. Too  late  he  may  know  that  Nature  has  resented  his  intrusion 
and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  is  surely  undoing  his  work. 

Mr.  Penrose.  R.  A.  F.  Penbose,  Jr.,  Esq.— The  paper  sets  forth  the  inevitable 
connection  of  topographic  forms  and  geology,  and  shows  clearly  the 
utter  folly  of  the  many  dogmatic  and  meaningless  rules  laid  down  by 
some  topographers  who  are  not  geologists.  It  fills  a  long-felt  want  in 
giving  scientific  explanations  for  topographic  forms,  and  it  proves 
clearly  the  dependence  of  topographic  forms  on  geology.  The  sur- 
geon diagnoses  external  manifestations  on  the  human  body  because 
he  knows  the  internal  structure  of  the  body,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
geologist  recognizes  certain  topographic  forms  as  dependent  on  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  underlying  rocks,  because  he  knows  the 
effect  of  natural  influences  on  such  combinations;  but  the  topogprapher 
who  is  not  a  geologist  is  much  the  same  as  a  surgeon  who  is  not  an 
anatomist.  He  knows  the  surface,  but  he  does  not  know  the  causes 
of  its  phenomena,  because  he  does  not  know  the  underlying  structure. 
He  can  correctly  delineate  roads,  township  lines  and  all  fixed  points, 
but  when  he  attempts  to  give  character  to  the  topogpraphy  he  utterly 
fails.  Modem  topographic  maps  are  made  largely  by  sketching  in 
details  between  points  and  lines  of  fixed  data.  The  character  of  these 
details  depends  on  the  geologic  structure  of  the  region  and  the  nature 
of  the  underlying  rocks.  Hence,  it  is  totally  beyond  the  need  of  ar- 
gument that  a  topographer  who  truly  portrays  Nature  must  also  be  a 
geologist. 
Mr.  Davis.  W.  M.  Davis,  Esq. — A  good  understanding  of  structural  geology 
and  of  the  origin  of  topographic  forms  is  indispensable  to  the  well- 
prepared  topographer,  for  various  reasons.  This  understanding  might 
be  dispensed  with  if  the  topographer  had  no  limit  as  to  time  and  ex- 
pense, for  he  could  then  stake  out  every  contour  line  and  survey  its 
course  with  great  precision  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  except  in  spe- 
cial cases,  such  a  method  is  utterly  impracticable.  A  few  points  on  a 
contour  line  are  all  that  can  be  instrumentally  determined,  and  the 
rest  of  the  line  must  be  sketched  in.  In  the  work  of  sketching,  some 
understanding  of  the  forms  to  be  sketched  is  of  greaX  service.     There 
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are  ocoasioxudlj  peraons  who  can  observe  and  sketoh  so  well  that  tbej  Mr.  Dtirim. 
can  draw  a  good  oontonr  line  without  nnderstanding  the  topographical 
features  that  it  in  part  defines ;  but  such  persons  are  rery  rare,  and 
they  may  be  neglected  when  planning  the  education  of  topographical 
surveyors.  Most  students  of  this  art  will  be  forced  to  admit  sooner  or 
later  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  sketch  a  contour  line  aocur> 
ately,  and  that  every  aid  in  this  difficult  work  must  be  welcomed. 

Then  there  is  the  important  matter  of  generalisation,  always  neoes-^ 
sary  in  consequence  of  maps  being  on  a  smaller  scale  than  Nature. 
Something  must  be  omitted;  something  must  be  selected  for  represen- 
tation;  and  much  skilful  judgment  must  be  exerciMd  in  order  to  make 
this  selection  to  the  beet  advantage.  The  writer  believes  that  a  topog- 
rapher who  selects  the  more  characteristic  features  for  representa- 
tion, and  omits  the  trivial,  accidental,  unessential  features,  can  make 
a  much  better  map  than  a  topographer  who  trusts  to  chance  guidance 
in  these  matters.  Appreciative  genaralisation,  required  in  the  reduc- 
tion to  a  smaller  scale  than  that  of  Nature,  is  certainly  a  very  difficult 
art,  and  should  call  science  to  its  aid. 

The  accurate  seeing  that  is  needed  in  sketching  between  measured 
points,  and  the  appreciative  generaUsation  needed  in  drawing  on  the 
map  sheet,  are  both  greatly  aided,  in  practical  work,  by  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  subject  worked  upon.  Hence,  the  writer  often  regrets 
that  the  young  topographer  is  exercised  so  much  more  on  his  instru- 
ments than  upon  the  real  subject  of  his  professional  attention.  He 
is,  to  be  sure,  much  concerned  with  plane-tables  and  levels  and  tran- 
sits; he  must  give  some  attention  to  the  choice  of  good  paper  and  ink; 
but  the  object  of  his  most  careful  attention  should  be  the  earth's  sur- 
face that  he  nuips.  He  should  approach  the  scene  of  his  work  with 
the  same  sympathetic  interest  in  it  that  the  artist  feels  on  coming  to- 
the  subject  of  his  picture.  Paint,  brushes  and  canvas  must  all  be 
well  chosen  and  ready,  but  all  must  be  held  subordinate  to  the  scene  to- 
be  represented.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  young  topographer  of  to-day  ia 
inspired  with  any  such  feeling  in  his  school  of  engineering.  He  is  there 
overwhelmed  with  instrumental  manipulations  and  logarithmic  tables;, 
even  his  instructors  seldom  have  time  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
features  of  the  earth's  surface;  and  he  seldom  gains  from  them  the 
proper  spirit  in  which  he  should  enter  his  professional  career.  There 
must  be  various  practical  reasons,  so-called,  for  this  deficiency  in  the 
training  of  the  topographer.  He  generally  has  various  other  divisions 
of  the  large  subject  of  engineering  before  him,  and  not  knowing  in< 
which  one  of  them  he  will  have  a  chance  for  employment,  he  must . 
needs  make  some  preparation  in  all.  So  with  the  faculty  of  engineer- 
ing schools,  there  are  so  many  technical  subjects  needing  attention 
that  physical  geology  and  geography  are  crowded  to  the  wall;  at  best 
they  are  in  charge  of  some  one  who  gives  to  them  his  second  attention^ 
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Xr.  Davis,  directing  his  first  and  best  thonght  to  some  more  *<  practical "  subject. 
If  this  condition  of  things  were  explicitly  admitted  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory by  those  who  direct  our  schools  of  engineering,  there  would  be 
more  hope  of  reform;  but  the  few  inquiries  that  the  writer  has  made 
have  not  discovered  any  serious  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order 
of  things.  So  it  must  be  expected  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  topog- 
raphers will  be  turned  out  of  engineering  schools  with  only  about 
the  same  measure  of  understanding  of  topography  that  they  now  have. 

The  members  who  read  these  lines  may,  in  reply  to  these  criticisms, 
perhaps  urge  that  the  writer  is  not  a  topographer,  but  a  geographer ; 
and  hence  that  he  has  no  practical  experience  on  which  to  base  his 
statements.  Unfortunately,  this  is  in  good  part  true,  as  far  as  map- 
making  is  concerned;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  using  maps,  and  in  this  way  he  frequently  has  oc- 
casion to  lament  the  inexpressive  drawing  of  hachures  or  contours.  A 
morainic  surface,  where  the  little  undrained  pools  or  swamps  were  the 
key  to  the  character  of  the  district,  has  been  represented  in  most  mis- 
leading style  as  having  everywhere  a  free  and  mature  drainage.  A 
valley  floor,  on  which  flat  alluvial  fans  are  spread  out  by  small  side 
branches,  has  been  contoured  without  any  proper  appreciation  of  the 
visible  convexity  of  the  fans,  in  consequence  of  which  the  contours, 
should  turn  down  stream,  not  up  stream,  in  crossing  them.  Sharp- 
edged  cliffs  have  been  rounded  off,  losing  their  essential  quality  of 
freshness;  and  whether  this  obliteration  of  essential  details  was  the 
fault  of  the  topographer,  the  draftsman,  or  the  engraver,  it  neverthe- 
less passed  the  scrutiny  of  an  institution  whose  maps  are  on  the 
whole  justly  celebrated  for  their  accuracy. 

There  is  to-day  a  practical  difficulty,  in  the  way  of  the  education  of 
the  young  topographer  in  physical  geology  and  geography,  in  the  ab- 
-sence  of  a  good  text  book,  directed  especially  to  his  needs.  Until 
«uch  a  book  is  forthcoming  from  among  our  geologists  and  geograph- 
ers, the  schools  of  engineering  may  perhaps  feel  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  defect  in  the  topographer's  education  does  not  lie  with  them. 
The  writer  would,  therefore,  be  personally  gratified  if  among  the 
results  of  this  paper  and  the  discussion  following  it,  there  might 
be  found  the  inspiration  to  some  well-qualified  expert  in  geology, 
•geography  and  topography,  to  produce  the  needed  book.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  book  would  go  far  towards  inducing  a  good  course  on 
«arth  forms  in  engineering  schools,  where  little  attention  is  paid  to 
that  subject  now. 
Mr.  Stevenson.  JoHN  J.  Stbvbnson,  Esq. — Not  a  few  engineers  may  be  inclined  to 
think  a  discussion  of  this  sort  somewhat  irrelevant,  but  the  relations 
of  geology  to  topography  and  to  practical  engineering  work  are  too  inti- 
mate to  be  ignored.  The  geologist  is  often  surprised  by  the  readiness 
oi  men,  trained  in  observation,  to  overlook  striking  features  of  topog- 
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raphy  and  of  geology.    Diagnuns  are  not  unknown  showing  rooks  Mr.  auTentoa. 
dipping  in  di£ferent  directions  where  there  is  no  rariation;  showing  an 
abrupt  slope  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  ridge  and  showing  a  rounded 
creet  where  only  irregn^lt^ty  can  exist. 

A  rapid  geological  reconnaissance  of  a  region  with  not  rery  com- 
plicated structure  is  the  beet  preparation  for  making  a  detailed  topo- 
graphical map  of  it  for  use  by  railroad  engineers.  Hard  rocks  give 
ridges,  soft  rocks  give  valleys.  A  geological  profile  tells  where  to  ex- 
pect the  hard  or  the  soft  rocks;  it  exhibits  the  folds  and  their  direction 
as  well  as  the  rate  of  dip  on  both  sides.  Given  now  the  drainage  ar- 
rangement, the  topographer,  with  even  moderate  knowledge  of  geology , 
is  prepared  to  sketch  in  the  relief,  and  to  g^ve  a  map  which  can  be 
utilized  in  the  office  for  determining  lines  of  preliminary  survey.  It 
can  be  utilized  even  for  tentative  determination  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion, as  the  distribution  of  hard  and  soft  rocks  along  any  g^ven  line 
can  be  ascertained  approximately.  In  many  cases  the  true  conditions 
are  different  from  the  apparent,  for  the  only  rocks  extensively  ex- 
posed on  a  ridge  may  be  soft,  whereas  the  core  is  most  likely  to  be 
hard.  The  writer  knows  of  one  case  where  a  firm,  by  the  advice  of  an 
engineer,  contracted  for  a  long  tunnel  on  the  basis  of  soft  rock 
throughout,  though  midway  it  passed  through  about  1  500  ft.  of  very 
hard  sandstone,  a  fact  which  would  have  been  discovered  quickly 
enough  if  the  adviser  had  possessed  even  a  moderate  amount  of  geolog- 
ical knowledge. 

The  indifference  of  the  observer  to  the  varying  forms  of  relief  due 
to  erosion  of  rocks  of  different  hardness  may  lead  to  financial  disaster. 
About  twenty -five  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  railway  in 
order  to  obtain  cheap  iron  ore.  The  expert  discovered  that  the  cost 
of  construction  along  the  valley  where  the  ore  had  been  dug  would  be 
very  g^reat;  but  he  found  on  the  other  side  of  one  of  the  bounding 
ridges  what  he  believed  to  be  the  same  ore-bearing  rock,  and  advised 
that  the  road  be  constructed  on  that  side,  as  the  cost  would  be  very 
much  less.  Happily  for  the  projectors,  the  panic  of  1873  prevented 
them  from  building  the  road,  for  the  rocks  are  not  the  same — one  is 
ore-bearing,  the  other  not,  and  the  ridge  between  them  is  abrupt. 
But  the  ridfire  itself  tells  the  story  by  its  form,  and  tells  it  so  well 
that  a  geologist,  notwithstanding  the  close  resemblance  of  the  two 
rocks,  would  be  led  to  doubt  their  identity  and  to  make  close  investi- 
gation. 

The  *'  surface  creep  "  is  a  factor  in  topography  and  in  engineering 
to  which  the  author  has  not  alluded.  This  is  the  downward  movement 
of  superficial  portions  of  a  slope,  giving  a  rudely  benched  outline  to 
mountain  valleys.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  phenomenon  in 
the  Appalachian  region,  occurring  ordinarily  well  up  a  valley,  along 
an  inviting  line  for  a  railroad  and  too  often  at  about  the  place  where  the 
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Mr.  Stevenson,  tnimel  should  enter ;  but  nothing  can  be  oonceived  much  worse  for  a 
portal  than  the  200  or  more  feet  of  cmshed  rock,  which  is  liable  to 
be  folded  in  such  way  as  to  have  the  axis  of  the  fold  coincident  with 
that  of  the  tunnel  Yet  such  a  feature  as  this,  familiar  enough  now  to 
geologists,  is  almost  certain  to  be  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  observer 
in  preparing  the  map. 

The  relations  of  dip  to  topographic  structure  are  very  intimate  and 
the  rule  respecting  them  is  so  simple  that  one  with  even  modest  geo- 
logical attainments  is  not  likely  to  err.  But  how  dangerous  ignorance 
of  geology  may  prove  in  leading  to  false  generalizations  is  shown  in 
an  otherwise  very  admirable  paper,  presented  to  this  Society  several 
years  ago.  The  author  laid  down  some  very  definite  rules  respecting 
directions  of  slopes,  but  the  rules  were  purely  empirical,  applicable 
where  he  had  observed  and  wholly  inapplicable  where  rocks  dip  in 
any  other  direction.  One,  proceeding  upon  rules  such  as  laid  down 
in  that  paper,  would  produce  a  map  with  some  slopes  right  and  others 
wrong,  for  he  would  find  what  he  looked  for,  and  his  map  might  lead 
to  the  waste  of  much  time  (md  money  in  preliminary  surveys. 

Mr.VanOrnum  J.  L.  Yan  Obnum,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Hoc.  C.  K — This  paper  is  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  semi-technical  literature.  Undoubtedly  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  geology  is,  at  times,  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  engineering  plans.  The  writer's  own  experiences  on  reconnoissances 
have  shown  him  the  advantage  of  an  understanding  of  geological 
principles  on  such  expeditions.  Plainly  a  knowledge  of  geology  has 
contributed  definitely  to  the  development  of  the  diversified  and  ela- 
borate systems  of  water  supply  of  Western  Europe.  Other  instances 
of  the  direct  application  of  geological  knowledge  to  engineering  under- 
takings will  occur  in  the  individual  experience  of  every  engineer.  In 
certain  fields  of  topog^phical  engineering  this  concisely  comprehensive 
paper  will  offer  real  assistance.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  cannot  agree 
that  geology  is  a  necessity  to  the  scientific  topographer.  Were  the 
word  topography  given  its  primary  meaning,  the  *'  delineation  and 
description  in  minute  detail  of  any  place  or  region,"  its  generality 
would  make  it  include  subsurface  as  well  as  surface  characteristics, 
and  would  thus  include  geology  as  an  essential;  but  if  there  is  given 
to  topography  its  later,  more  technical,  more  definite  and  better  mean- 
ing— that  of  a  faithful  representation  of  the  earth's  surface  features — 
the  incorporation  of  its  internal  structure  is  excluded.  This  latter 
meaning  is  also  adopted  by  the  author,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  the  paper,  and  this  understanding  of  the  term  gives 
definiteness  to  its  consideration. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph  the  author  compares  the  topog- 
rapher ignorant  of  geology  to  the  surgeon  lacking  anatomical  knowl- 
edge; and  yet  the  work  of  the  latter  is  internal,  while  the  study  of  the 
former  concerns  the  surface.     A  truer  parallel  might  be  that  of  the 
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sculptor,  whose  labor  is  to  delineate  tmly  the  external  appearance,  Mr. Van  onnim 

interesting  himself  with  subsurface  development  only  so  far  as  it 

aids  in  giving  true  expression  to  the  exterior;  and  even  then,  in  the 

nation  which  excelled  all  others  in  sculpture,  and  the  work  of  which 

is  still  considered  the  truest  and  best,  Phidias  wrought  with  master 

hand  a  hundred  years  before  Aristotle's  researches  revealed  the  crude- 

ness  of  Grecian  anatomical  knowledge  and  placed  that  science  on  a 

basis  of  scientific  truth.* 

Dropping  the  simile,  the  writer's  practical  experience  on  topog- 
raphy has  been  quite  different  from  that  mentioned  in  the  paper.  This 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  him  that  the  exact  methods  available 
for  topographical  work  inevitably  show  a  cliff  where  a  cliff  occurs,  a 
ridge  where  a  ridge  is  encountered,  or  the  desoent  and  sinuosities  of  a 
torrent  as  its  meandering^  actually  occur  in  Nature.  In  short,  the 
scientific  methods,  the  application  of  mathematioal  principles,  and  the 
instrumental  precision,  under  the  command  of  the  Migineer  for  a 
topogrraphical  survey,  make  absolutely  fixed  and  reliable  (within  the 
limits  of  representation  of  his  map)  the  relative  position  and  elervatloti 
of  every  surface  feature  of  the  terrene.  Such  topographical  methods 
and  control  reduce  to  a  mathematical  exactitude  the  process  of  delinea- 
tion, which  becomes,  primarily  and  essentially,  simply  a  question  of 
applied  mathematics.  Of  course,  other  knowledge,  the  more  extensive 
the  better,  is  often  useful;  but  the  writer  is  here  speaking  of  primary 
essentials.  To  advert  again  to  the  comparison,  the  science  methods 
of  exact  topography  render  its  representation  comparable  to  the  tak- 
ing of  a  plaster  cast  of  the  human  subject,  which  is  essentially  inde- 
pendent of  the  internal  structure. 

There  should  be  an  exception  made  if  to  topography  is  given  a 
more  general  significance,  that  involving  approximate  and  inexact 
representation,  which  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  hasty  methods 
that  are  practicable  on  reconnoissances,  and  which  also  follows  the 
procedure  depending  upon  the  occupancy  of  occasional  points  only 
and  from  them  '*  sketching  in  "  all  the  area  by  eye,  or  by  other  estima- 
tion of  distance,  direction  and  elevation.  While  such  representation 
is  occasionally  useful  to  engineers,  it  probably  misleads  them  fully  as 
often  as  it  aids,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts  Lake,  which  was 
shown  as  having  its  outlet  to  the  east  when  in  reality  it  was  from  the 
western  side.  In  cases  where  these  inexact  methods  are  the  best  that 
circumstancos  permit,  or  are  deemed  sufiloient  for  the  purpose  desired, 
the  writer  most  earnestly  advocates  an  indication  of  its  approximate 
character,  by  means  of  the  style  of  delineation  chosen,  or  by  explana- 

*  ''  Two  leading  facts  may  be  admitted  with  certainty.  The  firet  is  that,  preTioos  to 
the  time  of  Aristotie,  there  was  no  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  *  *  *  ;  among  the 
services  which  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  rendered  to  mankind,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  substantial  is,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Comparative  Anatomy''  [Encyc.  Brit. 
(1W5),  VoL  I,  p.  800]. 
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Mr-VaoOrnum  tory  note,  in  order  that  none  referring  to  such  maps  may  be  unwit- 
tingly misled,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  topographer's  reputation. 

For  many  eng^eering  works  the  topographical  surrey  is  a  pre- 
requisite. In  questions  of  water  supply  and  transmission,  sewers, 
railway  location,  drainage,  highways  and  other  public  improvements 
it  is  of  increasing  importance.  To  be  of  value  to  the  civil  engineer 
the  survey  must  be  entirely  reliable.  Such  accuracy  is  obtainable 
only  by  employing  the  exact  methods  of  topographical  delineation 
widely  used  and  thoroughly  proved,  which  are,  in  the  writer's  judg- 
ment, primarily  and  essentially  independent  of  geological  formation 
and  structure. 
Mr.  Lymao.  BENJAMIN  SMITH  Ltman,  Esq. — The  author  has  done  a  very  useful 
piece  of  work  in  setting  forth  so  clearly,  forcibly,  methodically  and 
compactly  the  essential,  elementary  principles  of  the  origin  of  topog- 
raphy; principles  that  are  so  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  wholly  misinter- 
preted by  many  civil  engineers  and  others  who  have  to  deal  with,  or 
at  least  observe  the  finished  results  of,  topography -forming  causes.  He 
has  well  pointed  out  the  absence  of  anything  supernatural,  miraculous 
or  cataclysmic  in  the  most  stupendous  topographical  forms,  and  how 
they  are  simply  the  work  of  the  same  every-day  agencies  of  water,  air 
and  temperature  that  are  now  to  be  seen  acting  upon  the  rocks  and 
the  earth.  He  has  shown  how  the  result  accomplished  by  those 
agencies  varies  with  the  material  they  work  upon,  according  to  the 
comparative  hardness  of  the  different  rockbeds,  and  according  to  their 
position  or  geological  structure  and  certain  other  conditions. 

He  has  not  gone  very  fully  into  the  effect  of  geological  structure. 
That  is  not  so  obvious,  to  be  sure,  in  its  influence,  but  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  conditions  and  the  most  striking,  character- 
istic and  useful  in  the  indications  it  impresses  in  a  large  way  upon  the 
topography.  That  subject,  however,  was  very  ably  and  somewhat 
elaborately,  though  briefly,  discussed  by  Lesley  and  H.  D.  Rogers 
forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  novelty  to  the  scientific  world.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  find  the  seeds  they  sowed  not  only  growing  vigor- 
ously, but  already  yielding  more  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Their  sub- 
ject—The  Way  the  Topography  is  Influenced  by  the  Geological 
Structure  of  a  Series  of  Bookbeds  of  Different  Hardness — is  indeed  the 
only  part  of  the  whole  matter  that  is  not  rather  obvious  to  anybody 
who  has  given  a  little  attention  to  geology,  and  consequently  it  was 
perhaps  all  that  was  worth  discussing,  except  to  beginners. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  paper,  the  writer  begs  to 
take  exception,  in  some  degree,  to  one  of  the  author's  emphatic  re- 
marks, namely :  * '  To  set  a  man  at  work  on  topography  who  knows 
nothing  of  geology  is  very  like  having  some  one  perform  a  surgical 
operation  who  knows  nothing  of  anatomy."  He  adds:  '*It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  topographer  that  he  should  know  what  kind 
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of  topography  to  expect;'*  and  he  declares  that  the  object  of  his  paper  Mr.  Ljmmn. 
is  '*  partly  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  geology  to  the 
topographer." 

Snch  expressions  might  perhaps  be  undnly  discouraging  to  a 
topographical  engineer  imperfectly  acquainted  with  geology  and  yet 
more  ignorant  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  field  he  is  sketching. 
Unquestionably  it  is  desirable  that  a  topographer  should  know  that 
soft  rockbeds  are  apt  to  occasion  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  that,  for  example,  in  a  coal  region  a  terrace  or  a  narrow 
hollow,  like  a  groove  or  crease  in  the  surface,  may  be  caused  by  the 
outcrop  of  a  coal  bed.  If  he  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  such  topo- 
graphical variations,  and  is  consequently  on  the  lookout  for  them,  they 
will  appear  in  his  mapping  and  be  serviceable  as  indications  of  the 
underlying  geological  structure. 

It  is  true  that,  just  as  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  useful  in  drawing 
an  imaginary  human  figure,  a  good  knowledge  of  geology  might  be 
necessary  for  making  a  rational  and  consistent  imaginary  topographical 
sketch  ;  but  a  picture  of  an  actual  human  figure  may  be  made  without 
much  anatomical  knowledge,  and  without  understanding  whether,  for 
instance,  a  protuberance  indicates  the  presence  of  a  bone  or  in  merely 
a  wen,  or  without  being  aware  of  the  cause  of  a  depression.  Indeed, 
the  sculptor  of  the  recently  famous  Bacchante  Statue,  is  said  to  hare 
copied  his  model  so  faithfully,  yet  in  such  unconsciousness  of  the 
anatomical  or  physiological  causes  of  what  he  saw,  as  to  hare  shown 
above  the  knees  slight  hollows  made  by  the  pressure  of  garters. 
However  incongruous  the  result  may  be  for  the  imaginary  subject,  it 
is  an  excellent  copy  of  the  actual  woman.  In  the  same  way,  as  the 
topographer  needs  to  reproduce  actual  facts,  he  may  be  accurate  with- 
out knowing  the  geological  causes  of  the  forms  he  copies.  Indeed,  he 
may  be  more  accurate  and  unprejudiced  than  if  he  imagined  that  he 
understood  the  geology  of  the  place  and  sketched  the  surface  as  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  agree  with  his  idea  of  the  geology. 
As  it  is  very  often  quite  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  geolog^t  to 
know  eveh  in  a  general  way  the  underlying  geological  structure  at  the 
time  when  the  surface  is  sketched,  it  is  best  to  aim  at  the  utmost 
freedom  from  prejudice  in  sketching,  so  as  to  make  a  picture  as  faith- 
ful and  unbiased  as  if  photographed  by  the  wholly  impartial  sunlight. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  excellent  geological  indications  of  topo- 
graphical work  that  was  doubtless  done  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
geological  bearing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  admirable  map  of  the  salt  range 
and  the  neighboring  country  in  the  Punjab,  made  for  military  purposes 
about  forty-five  years  ago  by  engineers  under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
D.  G.  Bobinson.  Many  portions  of  the  map  show  how  distinctly  the 
numerous  strongly  contrasted  and  persistent  variations  in  hardness  of 
the  rockbeds  have  caused  the  geological  structure  to  be  indicated,  even 
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Mr.  Lyman,  in  some  oases  where  it  is  very  irreg^ar  and  much  broken  up,  and  most 
unlikely  to  have  been  suspected  or  considered  by  the  topographer. 
•  One  such  difficult  portion  of  the  map  is  photographically  reproduced 
in  Plate  11. 

At  the  southern  edge  of  this  fragment  of  the  map,  there  is  eyidently 
a  basin,  with  its  inner  shallow  part  bounded  by  a  narrow  ridge  of 
somewhat  rectangular  course  much  broken  down  on  the  eastern  side, 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  large  stream  that  traverses  the  basin  from 
north  to  south.  To  the  east  of  this  inner  basin  the  rocks  plainly  dip 
steeply,  about  vertically,  westward,  with  two  or  three  principal  narrow 
ridges  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  between,  separated  by  small  nar- 
row valleys.  To  the  northeast  of  the  central  basin,  those  outer  ridges 
are  broken  into  sharp  angular  and  rather  confused  forms  somewhat 
resembling  the  prow  of  a  ship,  one  enclosing  another.  To  the  west  and 
northwest  of  the  central  basin,  the  rocks  dip  less  and  less  steeply  east- 
ward, forming  little  hills  with  a  gentle  eastern  slope  and  an  abrupt 
western  escarpment,  and  with  the  crests  of  the  narrow  ridges  so  worn 
down  as  to  leave  little  peaks  between  the  small  cross-cutting  valleys. 
Northward  in  the  main  valley  of  the  river,  later  horizontal  soft  beds, 
apparently  more  or  less  recent  alluvium,  in  great  part  cover  up  the 
underlying  steep-dipping  harder  rocks,  and  leave  the  country  in 
the  main  a  nearly  level  plain.  The  small  narrow  ridges  that  rise 
above  that  horizontal  alluvium,  as  well  as  the  ridges  adjacent  to  it,  show 
that  the  rockbeds  not  only  dip  steeply,  but  with  some  sudden  changes 
of  direction,  as  if  those  lower  hard  rocks  had  been  strongly  compressed 
into  basins  and  saddles  and  here  and  there  quite  crushed  and  broken 
into  irregular  shapes;  yet  in  some  cases  with  the  sharp,  almost  angn^lftf  > 
curves  of  successive  beds  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  even  where 
rather  far  apart. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  while  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  simplest 
topographical  effects  of  geological  erosion  may  be  useful  to  the  engi- 
neer, so  that  he  may  be  on  the  lookout  for  them,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  have  anything  like  a  thorough  geological  training  and 
still  less  that  he  should  be  aware  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
place  he  is  sketching. 
Mr.  BranDer.  JoHM  C.  Bbanneb,  Esq.,  Ph.  D. — In  so  condensed  a  statement  of 
the  case  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  details  or  to  mention  the  excep- 
tions that  may  be  found  to  every  rule.  That  there  are  exceptions  to 
rules  for  topographic  forms  no  one  knows  better  than  the  author;  in- 
deed, one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  paper  was  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  rule  for  one  place  is  inapplicable  in  another  place. 

The  most  common  objection  one  hears  to  the  theory  here  set  forth 
is  that  surface  forms  are  ascertained  by  instrumentation,  and  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  this  work  well  done  in  order  to  produce  a  good 
topographic  map. 
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Professor  Davis  touches  the  vital  point  of  this  objection  when  he  Mr.  Bnuin«r. 
points  ont  that  the  topographer  cannot  stake  off  and  mn  oat  his  con- 
tours. He  is  limited  as  to  time,  means  and  data,  and  his  map  mnst 
be  made  within  the  limitations  imposed.  The  fact  that  there  is  now 
and  then  a  topographer  who  is  able  to  make  excellent  maps  without 
having  studied  the  reasons  for  topographic  forms  cannot  be  acoepted 
as  determining  the  best  training  for  the  common  run  of  students. 
Such  men  are  quite  the  exception. 

Under  the  head  of  geologic  agencies  influencing  topography,  one 
item  of  considerable  importance  was  not  mentioned:  the  influence  of 
joints  on  the  rocks.  Oood  illustrations  of  this  influence  may  be  found 
in  Button's  '<  Geology  </ A«  High  PUamm  (/  Utah"  plates  YII  (op.  p. 
253) and  X  (op.  p.  280),  and  in  Daubr^*s  **  OMogie  Experimental,''  pp. 
324-373. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  influence  of  climatic  conditions  on 
topography  is  found  in  the  **  Knobstone  "  of  Indiana.  Professor  John 
F.  Newsom,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  who  has  been  working  upon 
the  geology  of  this  formation  for  several  years,  has  informed  the 
author  that  this  rock  is  highly  susceptible  to  weathering  influences; 
so  much  so  that  the  south-facing  slopes  are,  as  a  rule,  gentle,  while 
those  facing  the  north  are  abrupt.  An  article  by  J.  T.  Campbell* 
offers  a  different  explanation  for  the  topog^py  of  the  ''Knobstone," 
but  the  author's  own  observations  on  this  rock  agree  entirely  with 
those  of  Professor  Newsom. 

*  American  Naturalist,  VoL  XVIU,  p.  807. 
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THEORY  OF  THE  IDEAL  COLUMN. 


By  Wm.  Cain,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Presented  Decehbeb  1st,  1897. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 

The  usual  derivation  of  Eoler's  formula  for  long  columns  does  not 
show  that  it  gives  the  load  at  which  bending  just  begins.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  brings  out  this  important  fact.  It  further  gives  an 
expression  for  the  maximum  deflection  for  a  load  very  slightly  exceed- 
ing that  given  by  Euler's  formula,  and  confirms  that  formula  as  a 
practical  one  within  the  usual  limits. 

The  following  theory,  as  to  method,  is  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  truth  than  the  usual  analysis,  as  the  original  (straight)  and  final 
(curved)  axes  of  the  column  are  nowhere  confounded  as  in  the  common 
theory,  where  an  approximation  to  the  radius  of  curvature  is  assumed 
at  the  start.     Here,  the  correct  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature 

p  =  -7-^  is  used,  and  the  analysis,  as  a  whole,  seems  as  accurate  as 

the  subject  admits.  This  closer  approximation  is  not  an  aim  in  itself, 
but  only  a  necessary  means  to  bring  out  and  properly  interpret  well- 
known  results. 

The  columns  to  be  examined  will  be  regarded  as  "  ideal "  or  as 
prismatic  homogeneous  columns,  having  the  force  P  applied  at  one 
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end,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  or  line  throxigh  the  centers  of  graritj 
of  the  oroBs-aections. 

In  Fig.  1,ACB  represents  the  original  straight  axis  of  the  oolomn, 
and  the  force  P  is  supposed  applied  at  ^  in  the  direction  A  C  B, 
It  is  to  be  understood  throughout  that  the  force  P  is  nerer  to  be 
so  large  as  to  cause  the  stress  in  any  fiber  to  exceed  the  limit  of 
elasticity. 

First,  let  the  column  be  supposed  pivoted  at  the  ends  at  A  and  B. 
As  the  column  is  straight  and  homogeneous,  the  force  P  will  compress 
it,  so  that  its  primitive  length,  A  C  B  =z  a  ins.,  is  changed  to  A*  C  B 
s  a^  ins.;  but  the  column  will  remain  straight,  as  the  stress  is 
uniform  on  each  cross-section.  The  weight  of  the  column  is  neglected 
in  this  investigation.  Calling  A  ■■  the 
area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches, 
and  JS  =  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in 
pounds  per  square   inch,    A*   C  B  ^  a^ 


-O-A)- 


Now,  snppose  lateral  forces  to  bend 
the  column;  if  P  is  large  enough,  it 
remains  beut  after  the  lateral  forces  are 
removed,  and  the  axis  takes  the  position 
A"  HDB  under  the  force  P  alone. 

As  the  length  of  the  axis  is  not  altered 
by  flexure,  the  length  of  the  curved  axis 


Fio.  1, 


-('-/.)■ 


A''  HDB^^a^^ 

In  Fig.  1  call: 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  at  H  about  an  axis  pro- 
jected in  JJ, 
0  =  angle  (in  circular  measure)  the  section  at  B  makes  with  its 

original  horizontal  direction, 
Oq  s=  value  of  9  at  top  of  bent  column  A", 
8  =  length  of  arc  B  D  Hf 

p  =s  radius  of  curvature  at  2/  =  -tq, 

/  =  maximum  deflection  =s  C  D. 
The  origin  of  co-ordinates  will  be  taken  at  B;  x  vertical  (along 
primitive  axis)  and  y  horizontal. 
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If  the  primitiye  straight  axis  A  C Bis  divided  into  N  equal  parts, 

each  equal  to  -^,   after  compression  of  the  axis  from  the  length  AC  B 

=  a  to  the  length  A'  C  B  =  ai,  each  of  these  parts  will  now  have  the 

length  •»,  and  the  same  is  true  for  each  of  the  N  equid  parts  into 

which  the  bent  axis  A"  H  D  B  is  divided,  since  the  arc  A*'  H D  B  =s 
A'  CB  =  ai. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  portion  of  the  bent  column.     The  original 

length  H  J=jz,oi  axis  has  been  changed  to  length  of  arc  H H'  = -j^. 

On  drawing  a  section  F  F'  through  B*  parallel  to  that  at  H,  making 
F  H*  =  G  H*  =iV=s  distance  from  axis  to  most  compressed  fiber,  then 
on  bending   (after  theiuniform  compression  has  been  exerted  that 

changes  length  -==  of  axis  to  ^)>  the  section  F  F'  at  H\  originally  par- 
allel to  that  at  H,  rotates,  rela- 
tively to  it,  to  position  G  B*  G\ 
the  points  F  and  F '  describing, 
relatively  to  G  and  (?',  circular 
arcs  F  G  and  F'  G\  Call  length 
oi2aQFG=zK. 

For  a  small  deflection  /  (Fig. 
1),  the  component  of  P  parallel 
to  the  section  at  H  is  very  small 
and  may  be  neglected,  so  that  the  sections  at  ^and  H^  (Fig.  2),  origi- 
nally normal  to  the  axis,  remain  so  after  flexure.  The  angle  dB 
between  the  final  sections  at  H  and  H'  =  angle  F  H'  G,  If  the  arc 
H  IP  is  regarded  as  a  circular  arc,  described  with  radius  p  from  center 
Of  which  is  admissible,  as  N  will  be  supposed  to  increase  indefinitely 
in  going  to  the  limit,  it  is  seen  that  the  circular  sectors  0  H  H* 
and  F  H*  Gore  similar,  having  the  same  central  angle;  hence. 

It  is  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  bending  alone  does  not  change 
the  length  of  any  portion  of  the  axis  as  HE'  (Fig.  2),  as  was  assumed 
above. 

If  4S  designates  the  stress  in  the  fiber  at  G  of  cross-section  unity,  due 
to  bending  alone,  then  S  =  M  -j-  by  a  well-known  formula,   where 


Fig.  2. 
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M  =  bending  moment  »  P  y,  and  y  (Fig.  1)  is  the  ordinftte  to  the  axis 
at  the  section  considered. 

By  another  standard  formula, 

K  =  change  of  length  in  fiber  at  Q  (Fig.  2). 
=  5  X  old  length  of  fiber  HJ-r-  E. 

-.^^- vl  _^ 
""    E  "J   NE 

•'•  ^  ""a  M  °iiQ 
The  fact  that,  by  the  usual  hypothesis,  the  change  of  length  /T, 
due  to  flexure  only,  varies  with  the  stress  and  the  old  length  of  fil)er 
has  been  especially  emphasized  by  Henry  8.  Prichard,  M.  Am.  See. 
C.  E.,  in  his  notable  contribution  to  the  theory  of  **The  Ideal 
Ck>lumn.  "♦  The  author's  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Prichard,  in  the  previous 
analysis,  will  be  evident  on  comparison. 

In  the  correct  value  of  p  ==  -rr.  given  above,  it  is  seen  that  N  has 

been  eliminated,  hence  the  result  is  true  at  the  limit,  as  N  indefinitely 
increases  and  H'  approaches  H  indefinitely. 

From  the  value  of  p  above,  placing  Pt/  for  M  and  putting  m  = 

(  ~    E^y  )»  there  results, 

1       d$       /a     P  \  ,-. 

p=^.  =  Uir/)^  =  ''*^ (^^ 

m  is  here  constant  for  a  constant  P.    Differentiating  (1)  as  to  8, 

-  ,  =zin  — -    =  —  m  sin  0 (2) 

ds^  (is 


Multiplying  hj  2dB  and  integrating. 


At  A"  where  6  =  8^  and  j-  =  0  from  (1)  since  y  =  0,  C  =  —  2  m  cos  0^. 
rdB\^ 


.  (^)  =  2  m  (  cos  e  -  cos  0 J (3) 


do 


V2  (cosO— co8\)  "  V^*^-  ^* ' (*> 

'  E^ngineering  Ntw$^  May  6t]i.  1897,  Appendix  A  (3a). 
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If  9  beoomes  zero  t  times  between  B  and  A*',  the  integral  of  the 

1  4-  a)  on  neglecting  the  fourth 

and  higher  powers  of  6^  (see  Appendix).  The  integral  of  the  right 
member  between  the  same  limits  ib  {/  m  ,  Oi;  hence  to  this  approxi- 
mation, 

i^  (l  +  ^)  =  «i>^"i5i (5) 

Equations  (1)  and  (3)  applied  to  points  like  D,  for  which  0  =  0, 
^  =  /,  give  -r-  =zm/;l  --r-j  =  2  m  (1  —  cos  8J  ;  or,  since  in  conse- 
quence of  ©0  being  very  small,  2  (1  —  cos  0^)  =  2  (1  —  1  -f  i  0^*)  = 
%\  on  neglecting  as  before  the  fourth  and  higher  powers  of  0^,  the 
two  previous  equations  give, 

m'/*^mB,\',6j  =  m/' (6) 

6^  can  now  be  eliminated  by  substituting  this  value  in  (5),  giving, 

n.      P 

On  substituting  the  value  of  m  =  —  ■=-, , 

'•-«5[^s/7-7] « 

where  Oi  =  a  ( 1  —  ^)  =^A*  CB  =  A*'  EDB  (Fig.  1). 

In  deriving  this  foniiula  (7),  three  approximations  have  been 
introduced: 

(1)  Neglecting  the  shearing  component  of  P  in  finding  the  formula 
for  py  (2)  and  (3)  neglecting  the  fourth  and  higher  powers  of  %  in 
comparison  with  B^  in  equations  (5)  and  (6). 

As  in  the  practical  application  of  (7)  to  deriving  Euler's  formula, 
/will  be  supposed  very  small ~ as  near  zero  as  we  please;  the  errors 
introduced  will  not  appreciably  alter  the  result. 

This  formula  (7)  is  given  by  Bresse*  in  another  form  and  should  be 
called  Bresse*s  formula.  His  derivation  of  (7)  offers  some  objections, 
which  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  remove  in  the  analysis  above.  In 
an  article  on  "Long  Columns,"  in  the  Journal  cf  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, for  July,  1887,  the  author  gave  Bresse's  original  analysis,  together 
*  Micanique  Appliquie^  premiere  partie,  p.  872. 
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with  a  diflonssion  and  the  deriTation  of  other  formnlM  from  »  difl^reni 
standpoint.  It  is  easy  to  clear  awaj  tho  apparent  obaonritj  in 
Bresse's  analysis,  which  fnmishes  the  basis  of  the  preceding  discus- 
sion, but  the  method  adopted  abore  is  so  simple  and  clear  that  it  will 
doubtless  prove  more  satisfactory.  Some  very  important  oonclnsions 
follow  from  equation  (7). 

The  least  value  of  P  (call  it  P,),  at  which  the  preceding  theory  be- 
gins to  be  applicable,  corresponds  to  /  aa  0  and  /  aa  1,  correeponding 
to  the  simple  case  of  curvature  given  by  Pig.  1  : 

.•.P.  =  **-^^. (8) 

This  is  exactly  the  modified  £uler*B  formula  found  by  Mr.Prichard,* 
as  should  be  the  case ;  for  as/  approaches  lero,  the  bent  axis  tends  to 
coincidence  with  the  straight  axis,  so  that  the  usual  approximation 

1        /^ 

—  =  -^,  which  involves  this  coincidence  in  part,  should  lead  to  the 

same  formula  as  that  derived  from  (7)  for/  =  0.     For  t  repetitions  of 

^  n*  E I 

the  curvature  shown  by  Fig.  1,  P  = . 

a  a, 

As  Oj  =  a  ( 1  —  "F^ )  ^  ^^T  nearly  equal  to  a ;  on  putting  a  ior 

Oi  in  (8),  the  usual  £uler*s  formula  is  found.  Formula  (7)  shows  that 
Pi  is  the  load  at  which  bending  just  begins,  for  t  =  1,  or  the  case  of 
curvature  shown  by  Fig.  1.  This  very  important  fact  is  not  brought 
out  by  the  usual  analysis.  The  superiority  in  the  Bresse  analysis 
over  the  common  one  is  thus  plain,  and  this  gain  in  interpretation  of 
results  is  further  shown  by  aid  of  (7),  in  proving  that  a  very  small  in- 
crease in  P  over  that  given  by  (8)  will  cause  a  sensible  deflection  and 
rupture,  so  that  Euler*s  formula  is  thus  demonstrated  to  give  a  value 
of  the  load  at  which  not  only  bending  just  begins,  but  also,  if  a  very 
small  proportionate  increase  in  the  load  is  made,  rupture  will  occur; 
so  that  Euler's  formula  is  practically  a  formula  for  rupture. 

As  a  numerical  example  take  a  column  composed  of  two  5-in.  chan- 
nels. ^  =  3.9,  /=  14.8,  a  =  825  (the  inch  being  the  unit),  and  J^s* 
29  000  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

From  (8),  placing  a  for  a,,  P,  =  40 105  lbs. 

Suppose  an  increase  of  load  of  only  5  lbs.  .  ' .  P  =  40  110  lbs.  in 
(7),  where  again  place  a,  =  a  approximately,  and  it  is  found  that 

Enffineering  New  (or  May  Otb.  1807,  p.  S77. 
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/  =  3.44  ins.  The  inorease  of  a  few  pounds  more  would  lead  to  rup- 
ture, so  that  (8)  gives  praotioallj  the  load  corresponding  to  rupture. 

This  can  be  shown  more  generally  in  a  way  suggested,  in  part,  by 
Mr.  Prichard,  who  kindly  gave  the  author  valuable  suggestions  in 
oritioising  his  paper  before  publication. 

Call  P,  a  value  of  P  slightly  greater  than  P„  as  given  by  (8),  and 
02  =  9^Q  A''  H  D  B  ==  A'  C  B  (Fig.  1)  corresponding  to  P^r  From  (7), 
replacing  a^  by  a,  and  P  by  P^  and  substituting, 

— ^  =  oi  ( 1 ^^Jt)  "^^^  nearly. 


.(8) 
.(9) 


'-'^^'^P^v-'^WA^r^^^''^ 

where  ^  =  1  —  -=-i  =  1  nearly. 
a  E  A  '^ 

As  an  example,  using  the  same  cross-section  of  column  as  above, 
A  =  3.9,  /=  14.8,  ^=  29  000  000,  Pj  =  40  004,  P,  =  40  000,»  so  that 
P,  —  Pi  =  4  lbs.  only;  from  (9), 

/  =  3  ins.  nearly. 

By  a  well-known  formula,  the  total  maximum  stress  on  the  con- 
cave side  (at  2),  Fig  1),  due  both  to  the  uniform  compression  and  that 

P       P  f  V 
caused  by  flexure,  is,  ^+    K      =  30  560  lbs.,  so  that  the  limit  of 

elasticity  has  been  slightly  exceeded. 

An  increase  of  load  of  only  4  lbs.  thus  causes  the  maximum  stress 
per  square  inch  to  change  from  P^  -^  ^  =  10  260  lbs.  to  30  560  lbs. 
It  is  plain  that  a  few  pounds  more,  say  about  10  lbs.,  added  to  P,  = 
40  000,  would  cause  rupture. 

This  shows  that  Euler's  formula  gives,  not  only  the  load  at  which 
bending  just  begins,  but  practically  the  load  at  which  rupture  occurs. 

The  increase  in  /  is  so  rapid  for  a  very  small  addition  to  P^  that 
rupture  may  be  said  to  ensue  for  Pj  as  found  from  (8),  or  the  ordinary 
Euler*8  formula  where  a,  is  replaced  by  a. 

The  two  conclusions,  first,  that  Euler's  formula  gives  the  load  at 

which  bending  just  begins,  and,  second,  that  a  very  small  increase  to 

*  a,  the  corresponding  length  of  column,  can  be  found  from  (8)  if  desired.  It  is  not 
needed  in  what  follows. 
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this  load  insureB  fuhire  of  the  oolnmn,  h»T6  been  often  Mtumed 
viihont  proof.    They  are  here  rigoronsly  prprecL 

For  the  case  of  the  colunm  <<  fixed  at  both  ends,**  the  line  O  B  D 
A'*Hf^.  8),  will  represent  the  ude,  the  ptaiBDA**  oorreeponding 
to  the  similarly  marked  part  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  portions  A'*  A  0  B, 
with  vertical  tangents  at  9  and  H,  being  identical  with  D  A"  or  B  D 
inverted.  Arc  EH D  Q  F  \a%  portion  of  the  axis  for  pivoted  ends 
where  t  s  3  in  equation  (7);  hence,  in  Fig.  8,  P  acts  along  the  chord 
A**  B,  giving  bending  moments  at  H  and  O  sniBcient  to  insnre  ver- 
tical tangents  there. 

Regarding,  as  before,  o^wmB  D  A*'  and  a  =  length  of  same  before 
oompreesion,  then  for  colnmn  Q  D  H  **  fixed  at  ends,*' 
2a  as  length  of  unstrained  colnmn  =  ^ 
2a,  =         '<        strained  «        =r  /„  and 

/»  =  C  D  «  2/. 

In  (7)  on  putting  i  /*  for  /,  ^  /  for  a,  and  i  ^  for  a,,  an 
expression  for/*  can  be  found.  The  corresponding  modified 
Euler's  formula  can  be  found  from  this  directly  by  mating 
y  =5  0,  or  more  simply  from  (8), 

^»-2a.2a,"-       il,     ^^"' 

For  the  column  fixed  at  one  end,  pivoted  at  the  other, 
several  cases  present  themselves.  If  the  upper  end  is  en- 
tirely free  to  move  laterally,  then  D  A"  (Fig.  1)  will 
represent  the  axis  for  no  repetitions  of  the  simplest  case  of 
curvature.  **»•  •• 

Therefore,  from  (8), 

P^^^^^^^J  (11) 

2  2 
where  /  =  length  of  unstrained  column.  If,  however,  the  framing,  of 
which  the  poet  constitutes  a  part,  admits  little  lateral  movement  at 
the  top  of  the  post,  the  part  of  the  axis  O  B  D  A'\  Fig.  8  (fixed  at  O 
and  free  at  A ' '),  may  more  closely  approximate  to  the  truth.  From  (8), 
^        9     it'EI  __  9  n^El 


-1=4 

8 
2 

8 

where  /  = 

.  unstrained  length 

of 

axis; 

/i  = 

:  strained 

a 

(( 
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In  case  A"  is  compelled  to  remain  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  O^ 

9  . 
an  inyestigation,  not  given  here,  will  show  that  -^  in  the  last  formula- 
will  be  replaced  by  2.05,  which  differs  from  it  bnt  slightly. 

In  all  of  these  formulas  /j  =  /  (  1  —  ;g-^  )  •      This  value   can  be 

substituted  and  the  resulting  quadratic  solved  for  P,  but  there  is  na 
practical  gain  in  this  more  exact  method.  It  is  always  practically 
exact,  where  /,  is  involved  simply  as  a  factor,  to  let  /,  =  /,  in  which  case 
the  preceding  formulas  (8),  (10),  (11)  and  (12),  give  the  loads  at  which 
bending  begins  and  failure  speedily  follows. 

If  there  happens  to  be  a  greater  number  of  repetitions  of  the  simple 
curvature  than  that  assumed  above,  then  P^  is  greater.  Pure  theory 
cannot  resolve  this  question,  and  experiment  has  to  be  appealed  to  in 
practice  to  decide  upon  the  most  probable  case  of  curvature  for  the 
different  end  conditions. 

If  /  =  length  of  column,  r  =  radius  of  gyration  of  cross-section 
about  an  axis  projected  in  J7(Fig.  1),  and  if  Zj  =  /approximately,  the 
preceding  formulas  can  be  expressed  by 

P-^n^^—^n j5 (13> 

or, 

^  =  (n^iS)-i.(l)' (U> 

where  the  theoretical  values  of  n  generally  adopted  are,  for  both  ends 

9 
pivoted,  n  =s  1;  one  end  fixed,  the  other  pivoted,  n  =  -j-;  both  ends- 
fixed,  n  =  4,  as  given  above. 

Calling  8^  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  if  (14)  gives  the  unit 

p 
stress  on  the  cross-section  -^  >-  S^y  the  formula  is  inapplicable,  as  it 

was  expressly  assumed  from  the  beginning  that  the  limit  of  elasticity 

was  not  to  be  exceeded. 

/  P 

For  a  value  of  —  in  (14)  which  gives  -^  =  8^^  the  column  will  fail 

(on  a  very  slight  increase  of  P)  by  bending,  and  the  same  is  true  for 

/  I  P 

greater  values  of  — .    For  less  values  of—,  -j->  8^ 

The  limiting  value  of  — ,  below  which  (14)  is  inapplicable,   and 
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aboTe  which  it  is  applicable,  is  found  from  (14)  bj  patting --7  m  8^ 


...  lumt-=^-^ 


.(16) 


At  and  aboTe  this  limit,  formula  (14)  giyes  the  ayerage  unit  stress 
that  practically  leads  to  failure  by  bending,  on  supposing  lateral 
forces  applied  that  cause  bending  and  then  conceiving  the  forces 
removed.  Of  course,  in  actual  columns,  the  bending  results  from 
crookedness,  lack  of  homogeneity  or  eccentric  application  of  the  load, 
so  that  no  imaginary  force  has  to  be  temporarily  applied  to  start  the 
bending.  Below  the  limit  (15)  two  cases  appear:  one,  for  a  single  ap- 
plication of  a  load  causing  immediate  failure,  and,  two,  for  millions 
of  applications  of  a  load  leading  ultimately  to  failure. 

In  the  first  case,  for  short,  ideal  columns,  of  sufficient  length  to 
admit  the  fractured  portions  sliding  freely  off,  the  average  unit  stress 
for  failure  should  correspond  to  the  crushing  strength  of  the  material. 

Plates  XU  and  XLII  in  the  paper  by  T.  H.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  £.,  on  "The  Strength  of  Columns,"  *  illustrate  this  view  in  a  gen- 
eral way.     Here,  the  average  unit  stress  causing  failure  for  a  single 

application  of  a  load  gradually  applied,  for  —  between  10  and  80  va- 
ried for  wrought-iron  columns  with  fixed  ends  from  about  84  000  to 
55  000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  average  being  about  45  000. 

Mr.  Johnson  quotes  Mr.  Christie  as  giving  the  modulus  of  rupture 
of  wrought-iron  beams  as  44  800.  As  the  law  connecting  deformation 
with  stress  is  not  known,  when  the  stress  exceeds  the  elastic  limit,  no 
formula  for  failure  of  ideal  columns  below  the  limit  (15)  for  a  single 
application  of  the  load  can  be  given.     At  the  limit,  for  the  columns 

P  IP 

just  mentioned,  ^  =  'S'^  =  29  000  and  for  -  =  20,  -^  b  45  000  say,  but 

between  these  limits  no  formula  for  failure  can  be  given  with  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  the  second  case  cited  above,  for  millions  of  applications  of  a 
load,  if  it  is  assumed  after  Wohler  that  any  load  above  the  elastic 
limit,  repeated  millions  of  times,  will  lead  to  failure,  then 

3  =  ^. (16) 

♦  TVaiMacMofw  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  VoL  rv,  p.  517. 
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-will  represent  the  unit  stress  leading  to  failure  after  millions  of  repe- 
titions of  the  load,  when  —  is  less  than  the  value  given  by  (15). 
r 

In  this  case,  if  snocessive  values  of  —  are  laid  ofif  as  abscissas,  and 

p 

the  corresponding  values  of  -r  as  ordinates,  then  the  theoretical  locus 

for  the  failing  unit  stress  for  the  ideal  column  will  be  the  straight  line 
(16)  for—  varying  from  0  to  the  value  given  by  (15),  after  which  it  co- 
incides with  the  curve  given  by  Euler's  equation. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  though,  that  a  single  application 

of  the  critical  load  given  by  (14)  leads  to  failure  when  —  exceeds  the 

limit  (15),  while  a  very  great  number  of  applications  of  the  load  given 

by  (16)  is  required  for  failure  for  —  below  the  limit.  The  degree  of 
security  is  thus  not  the  same  for  the  straight  and  curved  portions  of 
the  locus.  The  author  is  not  aware  of  this  distinction  having  been 
noted  before. 

This  completes  what  the  author  has  to  say  about  the  ideal  column. 
The  actual  column  is  purposely  not  touched  on,  as  it  is  first  of  all 
necessary  to  have  dear  and  sound  views  with  reference  to  the  ideal 
column.  This  must  be  the  apology  for  the  rather  long  mathematical 
discussion  which  is  given.  The  value  of/  in  (7)  is  seen  to  lead  to  the 
most  important  practical  conclusions,  which  may  here  be  recapitulated: 

L  Euler's  formula  is  deduced  from  (7). 

IL  It  follows  from  (7)  that  Euler's  formula  corresponds  to  incipient 
bending  of  the  column. 

in.  By  aid  of  (7)  it  is  shown  that  a  very  small  increase  to  the  load 
given  by  Euler's  formula  will  lead  to  a  considerable  bending  of  the 
column,  and  consequent  failure  from  the  combined  stresses  due  to  the 
uniform  compression  and  flexure. 

rV.  Hence,  practically,  Euler's  formula  gives  the  load  that  causes 

failure  when  —  exceeds  a  certain  limit  given  by  equation  (15). 
r 
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APPENDDL 

From  the  formal^,  x  being  tnudl, 

ooex^l-j+j-j-j-... 
there  results, 

a  (cos  e  —  COS  ej  =  e^*  —  ^  —  A  (80*  —  o*) 

on  neglecting  powers  of  9  higher  thftn  the  fourth. 
Whence, 


m 


\  giyen  in  equation  (5). 


v/2  cos  e  —  COB   80 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  MantoD.  A.  Mabston,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — There  has  recently  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  relating  to  the  theory  of  the  ideal  column, 
centrally  loaded,  which  has  accomplished  mnch  in  the  way  of  clearing 
up  ideas  concerning  that  subject,  and  in  making  generally  known  to- 
engineers  many  long-established  facts  which  have  heretofore  been  un- 
derstood by  comparatively  few.  In  this  discussion,  however,  the- 
writer  has  seen  nothing  relating  to  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
the  ideal  column  under  eccentric  loading,  though  this  theory  is  very 
essential  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  subject  of  the  strength  of 
columns.  In  fact  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  correct  analysis  of 
the  theory  of  the  ideal  column  eccentrically  loaded  has  ever  been 
made,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  have  been  done.  A 
search  in  such  literature  relating  to  the  subject  as  is  accessible  to  him 
has  indicated  that  the  analysis  usually  given  is  based  on  the  pure 
assumption  that  under  eccentric  loading  the  column  bends  into  & 
parabolic  curve.* 

The  writer  desires  to  present  herewith  an  exact  analysis  of  the 
theory  of  the  ideal  column  with  pivoted  ends  under  eccentric  loading. 
The  mathematical  details  will  be  found  at  the  dose  of  his  discussion^ 
but  before  giving  the  analysis  the  writer  wishes  to  state  and  discusa 
some  of  its  results. 

First — The  deflection  at  the  center  of  an  ideal  column  with  pivoted 
ends  eccentrically  loaded  is  given  by  the  formula 


/-4^afv/;^)-0' 


(1) 

while  the  ultimate  strength  of  such  a  column  is  given  by  the  formula 
^  ^'  :(2> 


1  +d 


In  the  above  formulas : 

W  =  any  load  on  the  column,  not  greater  than  P, 

P  =  the  load  on  the  column  which  makes  the  greatest  stress  in 

the  outer  fiber  equal  to  the  elastic  limit, 
A  =  the  cross-section  of  the  column, 

d  =  the  eccentricity  of  loading, 

V  =  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  outer  fiber, 

I  =  the  length  of  the  column, 

/=  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  column  section, 

r  =  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  column  section, 
8^  =s  the  elastic  limit  stress  of  the  material, 

*  See  Professor  Cain  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  InstittUe^  Vol.  184,  p.  180;  also. 
Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  in  Modem  Framed  Structurtt,  p.  144. 
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Mr  lUntoa. 
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Mr.  Marston.        E  =  the  modultis  of  elasticity  of  the  material, 
/  =  the  deflection  at  the  center  of  the  colnmn. 
See,  also,  Fig.  6. 

Second, — ^From  equation  (1),  Euler's  formula  can  be  derived  in  a 
-way  that  shows  that  if  the  load  on  a  column  equals  that  given  by 
£uler*B  formula,  the  slightest  appreciable  eccentricity  of  loading  will 
cause  failure  of  the  column.  This  fact  has  often  been  stated  without 
proof.    To  obtain  the  derivation,  note^that  /  in  (1)  becomes  equal  to 

infinity  for  ^  ^yj^j^E^  2"'  '*  ^''  "3  ~  /  I  \«'  ^^*®^  *^  Euler's 

\~) 
formula.    Evidently  for  eccentric  loading  the  stress  in  the  outer  fiber 

W  1^  E 

will  reach  the    elastic  limit   before  -j- becomes  as  large  as — -. —  . 


(-i-)' 


d  V 
For  the  values  of  — j-  usually  met  in  practice,  however,  formula  (2) 

gives  results  practically  identical  with  Euler*s  formula  for  values  of 

—  greater  than  about  200  (see  Figs.  4  and*  5). 

Third, — If  equation  (2)  were  easy  to  solve,  it  would  furnish 
an  excellent  practical  column  formula  to  represent  the  crippling 
strength  of  columns,  for  pivoted  ends  centrally  loaded,  as  shown  by 
actual  tests.     The  term  in   (2)   which  represents  the  effect  of  the 

eccentricity  is  —  Sec,    i  -,-  ^\j  j~j^)  •     I^  *he  coefficient  of  this 

term  V  may  be  assumed  nearly  proportional  to  r  for  usual  column  sec- 
tions. As  to  r/,  it  may  be  said  that,  no  matter  how  much  care  is  taken, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  eccentricity  of  loading  in  actual  tests. 
There  will  always  be  in  actual  columns,  also,  some  lack  of  homogeneity 
and  of  straightness  which  will  have  much  the  same  effect  as  eccentri- 
city of  loading.  It  is  evident  that  in  a  given  set  of  tests  in  which  the 
same  care  to  avoid  the  above  defects  is  taken  for  one  test  as  for 
another,  the  value  of  d^  which  will  represent  them,  will  be  larger  for 
large  than  for  small  values  of  r.     It  seems  reasonable  in  fact,  to  assume 

dV 
that  both  d  and  V  are  proportional  to  r,  which  would  make an 

empirical  constant,  to  be  determined  by  actual  experiment. 

That  this  assumption  is  reasonable  may  be  seen  by  examination  of 
Figs.  4  and  5.  In  these  figures  the  writer  has  reproduced  from 
Professor  J.  B.  Johnson's  **  Materials  of  Construction,"  pages  364  and 
365,  the  results  of  Tetmajer's  tests  of  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  and 
of  mild  steel  columns.  This  is  the  most  extensive  series  of  careful 
tests,  by  one  person,  of  columns  with  pivoted  ends,  to  the  results  of 
which  the  writer  has  access.     The  writer  has  fitted  equation  (2)  to  these 
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Mr.  Manton.  tests,  and  has  drawn  the  resulting  curves  in  the  fig^nres.  He  has  also, 
for  comparison,  drawn  Enler's  cnrves  and  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson's 
parabolic  curves  on  the  same  figores. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  corresponding  to  equation  (2)  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  the  results  of  the  actual  tests.  Equation  (2) 
can  also  readily  be  made  to  fit  the  results  of  column  tests  given  by  T. 
H.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  £.,  in  his  paper  on  ''The 
Strength  of  Columns."* 

Although  equation  (2)  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
perfectly  rational  practical  column  formula  than  any 
other  the  writer  has  seen  proposed,  and  although  its 
agreement  with  actual  tests  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  it  is  nevertheless  so  difficult  to  solve  that  the 
— y  writer  does  not  advocate  its  use.  It  can  only  be 
solved  by  trial  and  the  process  is  tedious.  If  it  were 
desired  to  use  it,  the  proper  way  would  be  to  evaluate 
it  for  all  cases  likely  to  occur  in  practice  and  plat  the 
resulting  curves  on  a  diagram  from  which  all  desired 
values  could  be  read  at  a  glance.  The  labor  required 
for  this  would  not  be  excessive,  but,  even  so,  it  is  un- 
necessary, as  well  as  undesirable,  for  the  following 
reason: 


Fio.  6. 


Fourth, For  all  values  of  —  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  the  curves 

of  equation  (2)  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  curves  of  Professor  J. 
B.  Johnson's  parabolic  formulas.  These  are  very  simple,  and  the 
writer  advocates  their  use  in  preference  to  all  others.  The  only  dis- 
agreement of  consequence  between  these  formulas  is  for  very  small 

values  of  --,  and  for  such  conditions  there  are  no  tests 

T 

with  pivoted  ends. 

Maihematioal  Derivation  cf  Equations  (1)  and  (2)  Above, — 

For  notation,  position  of  axes  of  co-ordinates,  etc.,  see 

above,  and  Fig.  6.     In  Fig.  7  the  portion  A  C  of  the 

column  is  shown  as  a  free  body.    Let  if  be  the  moment  of 

the  stress  couple  at  (7.     if  =  W{/+d^y),     But  by  the 

d^  v 
common  theory  of  flexure  M^  EI^^,    Multiplying  both  values  of 


Fio.  7. 


dx*' 


Mhj2dy, 


E 


,  and  prefixing  the  sign  of  integration: 


ydy. 


.(a) 


whence 


iir/^'  =  2  W{f+d)y^Wi/', 
dx* 


'(b) 


•  TransacHont  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xv. 
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Solying  {b)  for  d  x  and  prefixing  the  sign  of  integration:  Mr.  Itonton. 

Hence  (see  Johnson's  Caloolns,  page  9) : 


X 


4'-sl 


-^J^-■-•(7f-.) '* 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  elastic  conre  into  which  the  column  bends. 
In  the  usual  analysis  of  columns  under  eccentric  loading  this  curre  is 
assumed  to  be  a  parabolic  arc. 

To  find/»  note  that  for  x  a  -1-  /,  ^  =/.     Hence 

(^•^■"^(/Trf) ^'^ 

whence 

/f.— a  '7^)— (if  v/^ </> 

/f.  =  '— (Ifs/J^) ..) 

/-"[■"(-J  -j^)- '] «*=••>• 

The  total  stress  in  the  outer  fiber  on  the  concaTe  side  at  the  middle 
of  the  column  will,  bj  the  common  theory  of  flexure,  be  equal  to 
W  ^  W{/+  d)  V     ^^^^   TT  =  P,  the   crippling  load   on  the 

column,  the  stress  in  the  outer  fiber  becomes  equal  to  8^  the  elastic 
limit  stress  of  the  materiaL 
Hence 

^+tSi+JlI.s^ ,., 

P,v^(^L^-^)_^ 

A^  Ar*  "  ^  ' 

-?■= =£=.  (2)Q.E.D. 

TT  '^  \-2-ryl-AW) 

Since  the  aboye  was  prepared  the  writer  has  accidentally  learned 
that  Mr.  Carl  G.  L.  Barth,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  made  a  rigid  analysis 
of  columns  eccentrically  loaded.  The  writer,  having  addressed  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Barth,  learns  that  this  analysis  leads  to  the 
same  formulas  as  the  writer's.  Mr.  Earth's  results  liave  never  been 
published,  but  in  part  were  presented  orally  to  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
St.  Louis,  on  May  5th,  1897.  It  is  quite  probable  that  others  may 
have  worked  out  the  same  formulas. 
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Hr.  JofansoQ.  J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soo.  0.  E. — ^The  anther  is  to  be  oongratn- 
lated  on  his  very  clear  and  concise  review  and  amplification  of  Enler*s 
formula  for  ideal  long  colnnms.  As  a  purely  mathematical  discussion 
it  is  complete  and  entirely  satisfactory.  The  danger  is  always  immi- 
nent, however,  that  this,  the  only  purely  theoretical  column  formula 
which  is  true  in  practice  should  come  into  practical  use.  The  fact  is, 
it  applies  only  to  such  great  lengths  that  it  can  very  seldom  be  em- 
ployed in  any  kind  of  actual  designing,  and  it  is  therefore  of  little  or 
no  practical  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  commonly  found  in  works 
on  physics,  in  eng^eers'  hand-books,  and  sometimes  in  treatises  on 
framed  structures,  without  the  necessary  warnings  as  to  its  length  lim- 
itations. Thus  it  is  ignorantly  used  for  lengths  far  without  its  proper 
field,  when  it  leads  to  extravagantly  high  and  dangerous  working 
stresses  with  any  ordinary  factor  of  safety.  As  a  working  formula, 
therefore,  it  has  little  or  no  value. 

The  author  also  calls  attention  to  the  greater  degree  of  security 
obtained  for  those  lengths  to  which  Euler*s  formula  applies,  than 
would  be  found  for  shorter  columns,  even  when  an  empirical  formula 
is  used  for  these.  This  subject  has  also  been  considered  by  the  writer 
in  the  last  (sixth)  edition  of  Modem  Framed  Structures  (1897),  where 
twice  as  great  a  factor  of  safety  is  employed  for  the  shorter,  or  ordi- 
nary, lengths  as  is  used  for  the  very  great  lengths  to  which  Euler's 
formula  applies,  his  attention  having  been  first  called  to  the  rational 
necessity  of  this  by  Mr.  Carl  G.  L.  Barth.  For  the  more  ready  appli- 
cation of  these  new  formulas,  diagrams  have  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  this  last  edition  of  the  work  cited  above,  from  which  working 
stresses  can  be  found  at  once  for  any  end  condition,  and  for  all  values 

of  —  up  to  300,  and  for  materials  having  elastic  limits  from  30  000  to 

50  000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Such  diagrams  could,  of  course,  be  pre- 
pared for  any  formula  or  set  of  formulas,  and,  when  so  prepared,  they 
save  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  computing  the  cross-sections  of 
columns  in  actual  designing. 

When  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
strength  of  very  short  columns,  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  applied  to 
this  ultimate  is  certainly  very  safe.  This  factor  of  safety  may  be 
divided  into  two  factors  of  two  each,  when  one  of  these  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  factor  to  provide  for  greater  loads  than  those  assumed  and 
the  other  to  provide  for  weaker  columns  than  those  assumed.  That 
is  to  say,  provision  would  then  have  been  made  for  loads  twice  as 
large  as  those  assumed  and  for  structural  members  half  as  strong  as 
those  assumed.  This  would  be  the  case  for  the  shorter  columns, 
which  are  those  of  ordinary  eng^eering  and  architectural  practice. 
For  the  very  long  columns,  the  ultimate  strength  of  which  is  solely  a 
function  of  their  stiffiiess  and  not  at  all  a  function  of  their  strength,  or 
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of  the  elastic  limit  of  the  mAteri*!,  and  for  which  iMigths  onlj  theEoler  Mr.  Jobi 
formula  applies,  it  is  only  necessary  to  proyide  against  an  excess  of 
loading,  as  the  fiber  stresses  are  always  yery  low  and  far  within  the 
elastic  limits.  Here  a  factor  of  safety  of  something  over  2  on  the 
elastic  limit  is  qnite  sufficient.  In  the  writer's  new  formulas  the 
factor  of  safety  on  the  elastic  limit  gradually  reduces  from  4,  for 

—  =  zero,  to  2  for  —  =  infinity.     These  formulas  are  as  follows : 


(1) 
(2) 


For  pivotal  ends  :/>  =  }    ^       /"~P   f -^T   I 

L    "*■     10  A^    L  rj  J 

Forpinends:       p  =  J  /— p    r  /  n'     

L^  +  -i6A-L"J  J 

For  flat  ends:      ;?  =  112  ^  /-  Z'.  [_!  V   | W 

Where  p  =  working  stress  in  lbs.  per  square  inch, 

/  =s  elastic  limit  (commercial)  of  the  material, 

E  =  modulus  of  elasticity, 

/  s  length  of  column, 

r  =  least  radius  of  gyration  of  column. 

These  formulas  come  directly  from  the  writer's  "  rational "  for- 
mula,* which  are  applicable  to  all  lengths,  and  to  eccentric  loads.  It 
is  only  by  assuming  the  load  to  act  eccentrically  that  a  rational  for- 
mula can  be  found  for  the  ordinary  lengths,  or  for  those  shorter  than 
the  limiting  length  to  which  the  Euler  formula  applies. 

In  the  above  formulas  it  will  be  noted  that  the  factor  2  inside 

the  parentheses  has  its  full  effect  when  —  i»  0,  and  becomes  of  leee 

and  less  effect  as  -;-  increases,  and  is  relatively  zero,  for  —  =  infin- 
ity. Hence  the  factor  of  safety  here  is  4  for  very  short  and  nearly 
reduces  to  2  for  very  long  columns. 

Hbnby  S.  Pbiohabd,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — The  writer  has  been  much  Mr.  Prlcbard. 
interested  in  the  author's  analysis,  and  has  carefully  examined  and 
verified  each  step  by  which  his  equation  (7)  is  obtained. 

The  author's  analysis  and  that  of  Bresse,  to  which  he  refers,  differ 
from  any  others,  of  which  the  writer  has  knowledge,  in  starting  with 
the  correct  general  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature,  instead  of 
the  close  approximation  which  ordinarily  serves  as  the  basis  of  inves- 
tigations involving  defiection. 

*  Eq.  (1)  p.  144,  Modem  Framed  Structures, 
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Mr.  Prichard.  The  use  of  the  usnal  approximate  instead  of  the  accurate  expres- 
sion for  the  radius  of  cnrvature  greatly  simplifies  analysis,  and  it  is 
nniyersally  recognized  that  for  application  to  beams,  subject  to 
transverse  loading,  the  loss  in  accuracy  from  the  use  of  the  approx- 
imation is  yery  slight  if  the  deflection  is  quite  small,  as  compared  with 
the  length  between  supports,  as  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  which  can 
occur  in  practice.  Hence  all  the  text  and  reference  books  in  treat- 
ing of  flexure  use  the  approximate  instead  of  the  accurate  general  ex- 
pression. 

Euler  obtained  his  famous  formula  for  columns  by  starting  with 
the  approximate  general  expression  for  curvature  and  equating  it 
with  the  expression  for  curvature  in  terms  of  the  moment  of  inertia, 
modulus  of  elasticity  and  bending  moment;  the  bending  moment  being 
the  product  of  the  load  on  the  column  into  the  deflection. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  columns  begin  to 
sensibly  deflect  under  loads  much  lighter  than  those  causing  failure, 
and  that  the  deflection  increases  as  the  load  increases,  in  a  way  which 
indicates  a  connection  between  the  load  and  the  amount  of  the  deflec- 
tion, it  seems  natural  to  expect  that  a  formula  for  colunms  will  either 
involve  the  deflection  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  substituting  for  the 
deflection  its  value  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  the  extreme  fiber  stress, 
modulus  of  elasticity  and  properties  of  the  cross-section.  Neverthe- 
less, although  Euler  obtained  his  formula  by  assuming  deflection,  it 
is  independent  of  both  the  amount  of  the  deflection  and  the  intensity 
of  the  extreme  fiber  stress,  as  the  deflection  drops  out  in  the  latter  part 
•of  the  analysis  by  which  the  formula  is  obtained. 

This  fact  has  led  to  considerable  misunderstanding  and  discussion 
regarding  the  significance  of  the  formula,  some  contending  that  it  is 
«imply  a  formula  for  incipient  bending,  and  others  that  it  is  a  failure 
formula.  As  the  results  which  it  gives,  when  viewed  as  failure  loads, 
are  absurdly  high  for  short  columns,  and  as  they  are  not  a  function  of 
the  allowed  intensity  of  stress,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  analysts 
that  in  the  derivation  of  the  formula  compressive  stresses  have  been 
neglected,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  this  sup- 
posed deficiency. 

To  the  great  majority  of  engineers  the  formula  has  been  an  enigma. 
Its  correct  significance,  as  given  by  the  author,  has  been  understood 
by  some  and  published  from  time  to  time,  but  the  reasons  advanced 
for  their  understanding  have  failed  to  be  entirely  convincing. 

The  author,  by  using  the  correct  general  expression  for  the  radius  of 
curvature,  has  deduced  a  formula  in  which  the  deflection  has  not 
dropped  out,  except  for  incipient  bending,  and,  by  applying  it  to  a  fairly 
typical  example  and  obtaining  numerical  results,  has  made  it  very  evi- 
dent that  Euler*8  formula,  with  a  very  slight  modification,  gives  the 
load  at  which  a  column,  under  ideal  conditions,  begins  to  bend  if  dis- 
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tnrbed,  and  that  onder  praotioallj  the  same  load  the  oolnmn  will  oon-  Mr.  PriokanE. 
tinue  bending  until  it  fails. 

It  thus  famishes  a  kej  to  the  interpretation  of  Eoler's  formula, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  rather  than  for  the  magnitude  of  the  gain  in 
accuracy  over  analyses  which  start  with  the  approximate  expression 
aforesaid,  that  his  analysis  is  valuable. 

In  the  example  given  by  the  author  the  numerical  error  whicb 
would  residt  from  the  use  of  the  approximate  expression  for  curvature 
is  astonishingly  small,  being  less  than  5  lbs.  in  40  000. 

Although  the  author  confines  his  analysis  to  the  behavior  of 
columns  under  ideal  conditions,  and  although  the  conclusions  reached 
can  be  only  even  approximately  realised  in  the  most  careful  experi- 
ments, and  are  seemingly  contradicted  by  common  experience,  never- 
theless the  cause  of  accurate  knowledge  regarding  columns  as  they  are 
used  in  practice  may  be  greatly  furthered  by  considering  this  seeming; 
contradiction  in  connection  with  the  rigid  character  of  his  analysis. 

Such  a  consideration  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it. 
is  in  the  differences  between  the  conditions  actually  existing  and  the 
ideal  ones  assumed,  and  not  in  any  error  or  omission  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  from  the  assumed  conditions,  that  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  of  the  seeming  contradictioA  between  the  theoretical 
conclusions  and  the  facts  as  to  behavior  of  columns  in  practice. 
When  engineers,  instead  of  attempting  the  inherently  impossible  task 
of  accounting  for  the  behavior  of  actual  columns  under  the  assump- 
tion of  purely  ideal  conditions,  modify  their  assumptions  so  as  to  take 
into  account  the  bending  moment  which,  on  account  of  kinks  and 
bends  in  the  axis,  eccentric  and  transverse  application  of  loads,  non- 
homogeneity  of  material,  etc.,  exists  from  the  start,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  every  column,  they  will  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  matter,  and  will  find  that  the  behavior  of  columns,  which  from  & 
superficial  consideration  seems  erratic  and  inexplicable,  fumisheft 
one  of  the  strongest  experimental  proofs  of  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  theory  of  flexure. 

Wm.  Cain,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.— The  aim  of  this  discussion  of  ''  The  Mr.  ouk. 
Ideal  Column "  has  been  clearly  appreciated  and  stated  by  Mr. 
Prichard,-  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  remove  many  difficulties 
that  some  have  found  in  the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject;  and  it 
may  be  emphasized  here  that  "the  uniform  compression  '*  has  been 
included  and,  further,  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  few  pounds  over 
the  load  given  by  Euler's  formula  will  not  simply  lead  to  a  little 

harmless  bending  for  very  long  columns  [where  —  is  greater  than  the 

limit  given  by  (15)],  but  will  cause  crippling  by  direct  compression  on 
the  concave  side,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  shorter  columns  to  which 
Euler's  formula  does  not  apply. 
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Hr.  Cain.  Professor  Johnson  has  sounded  a  note  of  cantion  as  to  the  im- 
proper use  of  this  formula  by  some  authors,  for  cases  to  which  it  is 
inapplicable,  and  states  that  it  applies  only  to  such  great  lengths  that 
it  can  rarely  be  used  as  a  working  formula,  all  of  which  is  very  true. 

The  author  has  great  respect  for  the  formulas  of  Professor 
Johnson,  but  an  objection  can  be  urged  to  giving  different  safety 

factors,  varying  from  4  to  2  as  ~  varies  from  0  to   a ;   for  suppose 

the  very  long  column  to  be  designed  with  a  factor  of  safety  2,  and 
the  short  column  with  the  factor  4,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
loads  have  doubled  (such  cases  have  occurred),  then  the  very  long 
column  has  attained  its  crippling  load,  but  the  short  colunm  still  has 
a  factor  of  safety  of  2  and  perhaps  more,  if  the  original  factor  referred 

to  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  for  —  =  0  in  place  of  the  so-called 

crushing  strength  for  a  single  application  of  the  load.  This  point  is 
olearly  brought  out  in  the  original  paper. 

The  author  is  gratified  that  Mr.  Marston  has  given  in  his  discus- 
sion the  theory  for  the  **  Ideal  Column "  eccentrically  loaded.  It 
completes  the  subject.  It  has  been  shown  that  using  the  correct 
value    for  the  radius   of  curvature,    essentially  the    same   formula 

(Euler's)  is  deduced  as  when  the  usual  approximation,  1  -^  ^-^   is 

used.  Mr.  Marston  uses  the  latter  value  ;  his  results  are  essentially 
exact  and  are  deduced  in  the  simplest  manner. 

The  resulting  formula  (1)  is  to  be  found  in  Bresse^  and  else- 
where, but  no  one  has  hitherto  constructed  the  diagrams  (Figs.  4 
and  5),  which  are  very  interesting  and  instructive,  as  only  one  approxi- 

d  V 
jnation  has  been  introduced,  namely,  placing  —^  equal  to  a  constant. 

The  author  has  discussed  the  objection  that  might  be  urged  to  this,t 
as  it  leads  to  different  values  of  cf  in  terms  of  the  depth  of  column,  for 
different  shapes,  the  depth  being  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  sup- 
posed bending. 

d  V 
Thus,  for  — i-  =  0.2,  on  substituting  known  values  of  Fand  r,  it  is 

V 

found  that  for  rectangular  sections,  <^  =  on  d®P^^»  ^^^  solid  cylindrical 
columns,  d  =  jr  diameter;  for  thin,  hollow  cylinders,  ^  =  sjj  diame- 
ter; for  thin,  hollow  square  columns,  ^  =  t?  depth,  and  for  two  chan- 
nels connected  by  latticing  which  give  way  in  the  direction  of  the 

*  Micanique  Appliquie^  premldre  partie,  p.  884. 
t  Journal  of  the  Franklin  luMtitute^  July,  1887. 
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latticing,  d  =STg  depth  of  lattioing,  approximAtelj.    If  — p  ■■  0.07,  the  Mr-  0^^ 

results  are  0.85  of  the  aboye.  Strictly,  a  separate  formula  for  each 
shape  would  alone  meet  the  objection,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
for  the  actual  column,  crookedness  and  lack  of  homogeneitj  haTe  to  be 
considered,  as  well  as  ecoentridtj  of  the  load,  and  that  the  formula 
can  only  regard  all  of  these  abnormalities  under  the  one  head  of  eocen- 
tricitj,  which  is,  moreover,  taken  as  rery  small,  the  objection  loses 
much  of  its  weight,  as  evidently  only  a  rough  average  can  be  obtained 
in  any  case.  The  line  of  force  likewise  which  has  been  assumed  to  act 
parallel  to  the  axis  can  just  as  well  be  taken  as  inclined  to  it  or  oven 
crossing  it.  Considering  all  |of  these  abnormalities,  it  is  really  re- 
markable that  the  formula  ftts  the  experiments  so  weU. 

An  attempt  can  be  made  to  simplify  Mr.  Marston's  formula  (3)  by 
placing 

HE 
and  developing  sec  9  into  a  series.    Thus  changing  P  to  IT  and  8^  to 
S  =  total  unit  fiber  stress  on  concave  side  of  column  at  mid-length, 
(2)  becomes 

.(IT) 


-It4- 


.^-(.^.-^^«.^, 


A  trial  was  made*  to  see  if  ^  9^  and  following  terms  could  be  omit* 

ted  without  materially  impairing  accuracy  when  —  was  less  than,  say, 
150,  but  the  result  was  disappointing.  Thus,  neglecting  9^,  etc.,  and 
solving  the  resulting  quadratic  [see  (18)  below]  for  j->  it  is  found  that 
Mr.  Marston's  (2),  on  replacing  P  by  TTand  8^  by  8t  agrees  with  the 
approximate  value  very  closely  for  small  values  of  8  and  — .    Thus  for 

^=0.07,  i.  =  50,5  =  7000;-  =  100,iS=5000;  -  =  50,8  =  10  000, 

the  results  are  practically  the  same;  but  for  —  =  100,  8  =slO  000  lbs. 

per  square  inch,  the  approximate  method  gave  about  14X  excess  over 
the  exact  formula,  so  that  it  was  rejected,  even  for  the  working  values 
of  i9  assumed;  all  the  more  as  8  approaches  8^  in  magnitude. 

One  matter  of  interest  was  evolved  from  (17),  however,  on  neg- 
lecting 9*  and  replacing  9*  by  its  value  above,  giving 
W  8 


d  V  ,       1     Wd  V  l'^ 


.(18) 


l  +  -:r  + 


r*  ^  S  E    Ar' 
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Mr.  Cain  When/,  the  deflection  at  the  center  due  to  flexure  only,  is  Tory 
small  compared  with  d  (Fig.  6),  which  obtains  for  short  columns,  the 
unit  stress  on  the  concave  side  due  to  flexure  only  is 

W(/+d)V      WdV 
i>2=  — ^  7    ^      =^j72- 'pearly. 

On  substituting  this  value  in  (18),  there  is  found  the  identical 
formula  [see  (19)  belowj  given  by  the  author  *  when  adapted  to  the 
case  of  the  column  pivoted  at  the  ends. 

This  formula  was  very  simply  deduced  by  assuming  the  neutral 

axis  to  be  a  parabolic  curve,  and  it  is  seen  to  be  correct  when  —  is 

small.  The  parabola  was  selected  for  the  eccentric  loading  because 
the  curvature  is  not  zero  at  the  ends  of  the  column  as  is  the  case  with 
the  sinusoid  or  the  elastic  curve  for  a  simple  beam  transversely 
loaded.  The  factor  8  in  (18)  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  more  correct  value 
than  the  factor  10,  sometimes  given. 

The  formula  for  a  column  of  length  /  pivoted  at  the  ends,  is  de- 
rived  as  follows: 

For  an  assumed  parabolic  neutral  axis,  the  radius  of  curvature 

at  the  center  p  =  g-% ;  also  p  =  --j-  [see  Merriman's    Mechanics  <^ 

Materials,  p.  70].  Equating  and  substituting  the  derived  value  of 
/in 

^  =  x+^*=tL^  +  — ^ — \ 

where  S  is  the  total  fiber  unit  stress  on  the  concave  side  of  the  column 
at  mid-length,  there  obtains, 

W^  8 

^      1    .    ^^  I    P2^' (19) 

8  —  -j-V  values  of  -j-  can  be  found,  either  by  trial 

W 
or  by  solving  the  resulting  quadratic  in  -r-. 

*  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inttitute,  July,  1887. 
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CAN    BUILDINGS   BE   MADE   FIREPROOF? 


By  GoBTDON  T.  PuBDY,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. 
Pbbbkntbd  Notxmbxb  8d,  1897. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 

One  of  the  moet  destmotiye  firee  of  thia  year  ooonrred  in  Pittsburg  on 
the  morning  of  May  dd,  the  total  loss  being  about  S2  500  000.  Three 
buildings,  vhich  were  generally  regarded  as  flre-proof  structures,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  constructed  according  to  the  most  modem 
methods,  were  partially  burned,  and  the  contents  of  two  of  them 
were  entirely  destroyed.  This  circumstance  has  aroused  an  unusual 
interest  among  all  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  such  build- 
ings. Very  much  has  been  written  by  the  technical  press,  both  of 
the  fire  and  of  the  lessons  which  the  writers  would  draw  from  it. 
The  loss  in  these  particular  buildings  has  also  tended  strongly  to 
condemn  all  buildings  of  their  class  in  the  public  mind,  so  that 
even  among  men  who  know  most  about  building  construction  the 
question  whether  buildings  can  really  be  built  fire-proof  or  not  is 
pertinent. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  relate  in  brief  the  incident  of  the 
fire,  to  describe  the  important  characteristics  of  the  construction,  and 
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to  point  out  the  lessons  which  are  taught.  Much  has  already  been 
well  said,  while  some  things  have  been  written  that  are  not  true,  and 
some  important  points  are  not  yet  brought  out.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
paper  and  its  discussion  by  the  Society  will  correct  any  wrong  im- 
pressions of  the  fire,  and  bring  out  clearly  every  point  which  can 
be  of  advantage  to  engineers  or  architects. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  definite  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  and  the  circumstances  of  the  fire,  making  for  the  purpose 
a  personal  examination  of  the  ruins. 

It  is  one  of  a  very  few  fires  which  have  burned  fiercely  in  buildings 
of  modem  construction,  and,  while  it  is  not  as  good  a  test  of  some 
conditions  as  other  fires  have  been,  notably  so,  the  burning  of  the 
Athletic  Club  Building  in  Chicago,  it  is  of  greater  interest,  because  it 
concerns  different  methods  of  construction  and  several  forms  of  fire- 
proofing  materials.  Practically  everything  that  was  combustible  in 
the  Home  Store  Buildiag  was  burned,  and  the  steel  frame  on  one  side 
was  badly  wrecked.  The  contents  of  the  Home  Office  Building  were 
also  consumed,  as  was  most  of  the  woodwork  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  The  fire  in  the  Methodist  Building  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  three  upper  floors,  where  the  contents  and  much  of  the 
wood  finish  were  burned.  These  are  the  so-called  fireproof  buildings. 
The  Jenkins  Building,  where  the  fire  first  started,  and  several  smaller 
ones  were  entirely  consumed.  The  lessons  of  the  fire  are,  therefore, 
confined  to  the  two  Home  Buildings  and  the  Methodist  Building. 

The  location  of  these  buildings  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  shown  on  the  map  of  the  fire  district.  Fig.  1. 

The  Home  Store  Building  was  built  in  1898.  It  is  six  stories  high, 
without  partitions,  and  with  an  opening  in  the  center  22  ft.  wide  and 
50  ft.  long,  extending  from  the  first  floor  to  the  top  story,  surrounded 
on  each  floor  by  an  iron  balustrade.  There  were  also  four  passenger 
levators  on  one  side  of  the  building,  with  a  grand  staircase  between 
them.  The  opening  in  the  floor  made  by  these  passenger  elevators 
and  by  the  staircase  taken  together  was  almost  as  large  as  the  opening 
in  the  center  of  the  building.  Their  location  is  shown  on  Fig.  1,  and 
more  particularly  on  Figs.  8,  4,  5  and  6.  Undoubtedly,  these  vertical 
openings  produced  a  draft,  fed  from  every  broken  window,  which 
intensified  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  its  destructive  effects  manifold. 
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The  entire  building  was  occupied  by  Home's  retail  dry  goods  store. 
The  windows  on  Penn  Avenue  are  as  large  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
them,  and  they  were  entirely  unprotected,  either  by  shutters  or  sprin- 
klers. All  the  floors  and  the  east  and  west  walls  were  supported  by 
steel  columns  made  of  Z-^>Ara  ^^^  plates,  the  same,  or  approximatelj 
the  same,  as  the  Carnegie  "Standard."  The  arrangement  of  these 
columns  and  of  the  girders  and  beams  which  support  the  floors  is- 
shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

The  framework  of  the  building  was  very  heavy.  These  figures  show 
the  beams  and  girders  which  remained  in  place  after  the  fire.  The 
interior  girders  were  24  ins.  deep,  with  double  22-in.  web  plates,  8x8- 
in.  flange  angles  and  15-in.  cover  plates.  The  beams  were  all  15  ins. 
deep,  carried  on  brackets  riveted  to  the  side  of  the  box  girders. 
These  beams  were  not  connected  to  the  girders  at  all  through  the  top 
flange  or  web,  and  by  only  two  rivets  through  the  bottom  flange.  The 
girders  were  fastened  to  the  columns  by  two  rivets  in  the  bottom 
flange  and  two  rivets  in  the  top  flange.  The  detail  of  these  connec- 
tions is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  wall  girders  along  Fifth  Street  were 
20  ins.  deep,  with  8x  6-in.  flange  angles  and  7-in.  cover  plates.  These 
girders  carried  the  wall  from  floor  to  floor,  and  were  completely  cov- 
ered by  the  brick  masonry  on  the  second,  fifth  and  sixth  floors.  On 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  they  were,  however,  somewhat  exposed  on 
the  inside  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 

The  east  or  party  wall,  shown  with  the  west  wall  in  Fig.  9,  was  also 
carried  from  floor  to  floor  on  the  girders,  but  the  front  wall  was  self- 
supporting  the  entire  height  of  the  building,  and  the  rear  wall  was 
nearly  so.  The  horizontal  parts  of  the  front  wall  at  the  floor  lines  be- 
tween the  windows  were  carried  on  iron  lintels  resting  on  the  piers, 
and  not  fastened  to  the  steel  frame.  These  lintels  on  most  floors  were 
close  to  the  windows  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  In  the 
fourth  story  they  were  partially  protected  by  a  course  of  terra  cotta, 
but  the  latter  was  fastened  in  place  by  iron  anchor  bolts  which  passed 
through  the  terra  cotta  so  as  to  be  themselves  exposed.  Fig.  10  shows 
two  sections  through  the  rear  wall,  a  part  of  which  was  supported  on 
iron  at  the  second  floor.  This  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line  in  Fig.  1. 
The  ceiling  in  the  sixth  story  was  suspended  from  the  roof  beams.  It 
was  composed  of  li  x  li-in.  T-bars,  spaced  about  12  ins.  apart,  carry- 
ing a  solid  tile  about  1^  ins.  thick. 
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The  street  walls  were  faced  with  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta 
trimmings  above  the  second  floor.  Below  the  second  floor  these  walls 
were  finished  with  Indiana  limestone.  The  cornice  at  the  roof  level 
was  made  of  copper,  supported  on  wooden  outriggers.  The  sidewalk 
was  made  of  stone,  resting  on  steel  beams. 

All  the  fire-proofing  in  the  building  was  made  of  hard-burned  ma- 
terial. The  floor  arches  were  9  ins.  deep,  supported  at  each  side  by 
skewbacks  especially  designed  to  cover  the  entire  side  of  the  beam, 
and  the  joint  between  the  arch  proper  and  the  skewback  was  made  so 
that  the  top  of  the  arch  was  flush  with  the  top  of  the  beam.  The  walls 
of  all  of  this  material  were  about  |  in.  thick,  and  the  sections  of  the 
arches  were  of  the  old  style  side  construction.  The  columns  were  cov- 
ered with  tile  2  ins.  thick,  having  one  hollow  space  and  walls  i  in. 
thick.  All  of  this  material  was  well  erected.  The  floor  sleepers, 
spaced  about  14  ins.  apart,  were  bedded  in  cinder  concrete  which 
covered  the  arches  4  ins.  in  depth,  and  the  floor  was  finished  with  hard 
pine.     This  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

The  first  fire  alarm  was  a  little  before  midnight  on  the  night  of  May 
2d.  The  Jenkins  Building  was  occupied  by  the  Jenkins  Wholesale 
Grocery  Company,  which  carried  a  very  heavy  stock  of  oils  and  other 
things  which  were  extremely  inflammable;  moreover  the  interior  of 
the  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood.  An  effort  was  first 
made  to  save  this  building,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  the  attention  of  the  firemen  on  Penn  Avenue  was 
directed  to  the  Home  Buildings,  and  they  started  to  carry  hose  to  the 
roof  of  the  Office  Building.  Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  the 
entire  front  of  the  Jenkins  Building  on  Penn  Avenue  fell  into  the 
street.  The  fire  was  pushed,  as  it  were,  into  the  street.  Its  flames 
leaped  entirely  across  to  the  fronts  of  the  Home  Buildings,  consum- 
ing some  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Fire  Department,  cracking  and  melt- 
ing the  glass  in  the  windows,  and  setting  fire  to  everything  that  could 
be  consumed  in  these  buildings  adjacent  to  the  windows.  With  a 
suddenness  that  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Home  Store  Building  were  on  fire,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
were  entirely  consumed.  On  the  four  upper  floors  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  woodwork  of  any  kind  was  left  in  the  building,  and  on  the  two  lower 
floors  it  was  almost  as  bad. 

The  tank  on  the  roof  fell  to  the  first  story  and  carried  with  it  a 
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large  section  of  the  steel  oonstruotion,  bending,  tearing  and  breaking 
the  adjacent  columns  and  beams  and  pushing  out  the  adjoining  wall. 
The  front  of  the  Jenkins  Building  fell  about  1  o'clock.  Practicallj  no 
water  was  thrown  into  either  of  the  Home  Buildings  until  the  fire  in 
those  buildings  had  spent  itself.  By  8  o'clock  the  firemen  were  able 
to  get  into  the  Store  Building  and  throw  water  on  the  vaults.  The 
face  brick  on  Penn  Avenue  on  both  the  Home  Buildings  endured  the 
fire  well  and  was  injured  but  little.  The  out  stone  and  terra  cotta, 
however,  were  both  very  badly  cracked  and  flaked  off  by  the  heat,  and 
on  this  account  the  entire  front  wall  had  to  be  taken  down,  that 
which  stood  the  fire  well,  together  with  that  which  did  not.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  this  injury  to  the  terra  ootta  was 
due  to  the  water  being  thrown  upon  it  while  it  was  hot,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  any  information  on  this  point  that  would  be  conclusive. 

Some  of  the  exterior  lintels,  where  the  span  was  long  and  the  iron 
not  very  heavy,  were  bent  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  again.  The  light 
T-har  framing  for  the  suspended  ceiling  in  the  sixth  story  was  bent 
and  warped  by  the  heat  so  that  it  will  have  to  be  taken  out.  Some 
of  the  lighter  framing  around  the  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing was  also  injured.  All  the  beams  marked  on  the  plans  with  a  cross 
need  straightening  or  fixing  in  some  way  before  they  are  used  again, 
while  the  beams  and  girders  completely  destroyed,  and  omitted  from 
the  framing  plans,  will  of  course  have  to  be  of  new  materiaL  This 
data  is  reproduced  from  the  report  of  the  engineers  appointed  by  the 
adjusters  to  examine  the  buildings  and  decide  upon  the  exact  loss. 
From  the  basis  of  this  report  the  author  would  estimate  the  total 
value  of  the  steel  work  in  the  building  to  be  about  t80  000.  The 
engineers  reported  a  loss  of  $18  530,  which  would  be  about  2S%  of 
the  whole  value  of  the  structural  iron  in  the  building.  All  of  the 
iron,  even  where  covered,  must  have  been  heated  to  a  very  great  heat, 
for  where  the  tank  fell  some  of  the  columns. are  bent  as  though  they 
were  wax,  and  the  paint  on  the  ironwork  of  the  columns  remaining 
covered  also  shows  the  evidence  of  it. 

The  cinder  concrete  over  the  floor  arches  was  entirely  decomposed 
by  the  heat.  The  tops  of  the  arches  which  remained  in  place  are 
everywhere  in  good  order,  but  a  large  portion  of  that  part  of  the  arch 
that  makes  the  ceiling  is  broken  off,  leaving  the  hollow  spaces  in  the 
arches  opening  out  into  the  story  below.     The  skewbacks  are  also 
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they  were  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Store  Building.  The  colnmn  cover- 
ing also  stood  the  fire  remarkably  well,  considering  the  shape  of  the 
tile  that  was  used  for  the  purpose.  The  partitions  between  the  stores 
nearly  all  remained  standing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  where  the  wood 
burned  out  the  opening  extended  from  column  to  column.  A  fair  ex- 
ample of  this  is  shown  in  Plate  VII,  Fig.  1.  Some  of  the  partitions 
in  the  offices  stood  the  same  way,  but  many  of  them  sagged  down 
when  the  framework  burned  out,  and  a  few  were  entirely  broken 
down.  The  cinder  concrete  was  also  entirely  ruined,  but  the  ceiling 
in  the  fourth  story  was  injured  very  little,  and  the  roof,  excepting  the 
skylight  and  some  of  the  flashing  along  the  front  wall,  is  left  as  good 
as  before  the  fire.  Even  the  light  trusses  over  the  court  are  entirely 
uninjured. 

The  Methodist  Building  was  also  built  in  1894.     It  is  long  and 


Fio.  11. 

narrow  and  very  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  buildings, 
covering  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  ground  as  the  Home  Office 
Building,  and  about  one-sixth  as  much  ground  as  the  Store  Building. 
It  is  eight  stories  high,  occupied  by  a  book  store  on  the  first  floor, 
and  by  offices  on  the  other  floors. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  broad  side  of  the 
building  was  exposed  to  the  fire.  The  offices  were  all  on  this  side  of 
the  building  running  back  to  a  hall  and  stairway  on  the  other  side. 
The  construction  of  the  building  in  almost  every  particular  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  buildings.  The  exterior  walls  were  made 
of  brick  with  sandstone  trimmings,  self-supporting.  There  were  no 
interior  columns  in  the  building,  but  columns  in  the  walls  supported 
20-in.  beams  spanning  the  entire  width  of  the  building.  These  beams 
were  supported  about  16  ft.  apart,  and  carried  floor  arches  without 
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regard  to  the  fire-prooflng,  the  following  oonoltuions  seem  also  to  be 
warranted. 

The  breaking  of  the  hard  tile  arches  on  the  bottom  is  dne  to  the 
inability  of  the  materials  to  withstand  inequalities  of  contraction  and 
expansion,  and  it  breaks  in  the  comers,  both  becanse  the  strain  is 
greatest  and  the  tile  is  weakest  there.  There  is  an  inequality  of  ex- 
pansion becanse  it  is  heated  only  on  one  side.  The  strain  is  greatest 
in  the  comers  becanse  the  expansion  of  one  side  tends  to  shear  that 
side  from  the  adjoining  ones,  and  it  is  weakest  at  the  comers  becanse 
if  there  is  any  initial  stress  in  the  material  it  would  more  naturally 
occur  there  than  elsewhere,  while  the  very  fact  that  it  breaks  in  that 
particular  place  more  than  anywhere  else  indicates  that  it  is  lacking 
in  strength  along  the  edges.  The  report  of  the  board  of  expert  engi- 
neers appointed  by  the  appraisers  furnishes  some  valuable  facts,  but 
some  of  their  obserrations  seem  to  the  author  extremely  fallacious, 
and  quite  so  in  regard  to  this  point.  They  state  in  effect  that  the  scal- 
ing off  of  the  lower  web  of  the  floor  arches  is  due  to  the  lateral  motion 
of  the  iron  work  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  A  panel  surrounded 
by  iron  will  enlarge  in  area  if  the  iron  expands,  and  if  it  is  tme,  as 
they  claim,  that  the  iron  expands  more  than  the  arches,  the  process  of 
expansion  would  seem  to  relieve  the  arch,  in  whole  or  in  part,  instead 
of  bringing  any  strain  to  bear  upon  it  tending  to  its  destruction.  The 
damage  to  the  tile  is  also  not  due  to  the  subsequent  process  of  con- 
traction, for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  damage  to  the  tile  occurs  during 
the  fire  and  not  after  it. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  make  the  material  too  light.  If  the 
walls  of  the  material  were  made  thicker,  it  certainly  would  add 
strength.  Possibly,  also,  if  the  angles  on  the  inside  were  rounded 
more,  the  strength  of  the  comers  would  be  increased.  Cheeks  and 
cracks  in  the  comers  of  the  blocks  as  delivered  from  the  factory  may 
not  be  particularly  objeotionable,  so  far  as  support  to  the  floor  is  con- 
cerned, but  they  are  objectionable  in  resisting  fire  effects,  and  such  tile 
will  go  to  pieces  sooner  than  that  which  is  free  from  such  imperfec- 
tions. 

Possibly  some  clays  of  which  hard-burned  fire-proofing  material  are 
made  have  more  strength  than  others,  and,  on  this  account  alone,  the 
effect  of  the  fire  in  one  case  can  be  no  certain  criterion  of  what  the 
exact  effect  will  be  in  another  case,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
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the  Tarions  parts  of  the  material  might  posdbl j  be  lighter  with  some 
clays  than  with  others. 

Unbroken  flat  ceilings  should  always  be  preferred  to  panel  work 
with  beams  projecting  below,  no  matter  in  what  way  they  may  be  pro- 
tected. This  fire  gpreatly  emphasizes  this  fact.  The  exposed  area  is  in- 
creased when  floors  are  built  as  they  were  in  the  Home  Buildings,  and, 
besides,  the  panel  forms  a  pocket  which  confines  the  heat  and  makes 
it  more  efl^ective.  An  eyen  surface  deflects  heat  as  it  does  light,  and  if 
the  surface  is  eyen,  the  coyering  of  the  beams,  where  protection  is  most 
needed,  will  not  sufTer  the  worst  punishment,  as  it  did  in  the  Home 
Buildings.  The  fact  that  the  beams  which  were  uncoyered  by  the 
action  of  the  fire  were  not  deflected  and  ruined  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  coyered  so  that  the  tile  will  not  come  off  in  any  kind  of 
fire. 

The  bottom  of  the  arch  should  also  be  low  enough  under  the  beam 
to  permit  the  bottom  flange  to  be  coyered  with  a  hollow  tile,  or,  at 
least,  with  a  solid  tile  haying  an  open  space  between  the  coyering  and 
the  beam.  As  the  material  is  now  manufactured,  this  is  rarely  ac- 
complished, and  the  workmanship  in  putting  the  beam  coyers  in  place 
is  often  bad.  It  seems  as  if  there  might  be  an  improyement  in  this 
direction,  and  that  the  material  should  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  not  only  be  theoretically  good,  but  so  designed  that  the  beam 
coyer  cannot  possibly  be  improperly  placed. 

All  partitions  and  all  column  coyering  should  be  built  on  the 
arches.  Cinder  concrete  which  will  crumble  away  is  not  much  better 
for  support  than  wood  which  bums  away.  Builders  may  object  to 
such  a  proyision,  but  it  would  not  be  a  great  hardship  or  add  materi- 
ally to  the  cost. 

Wood  should  not  be  used  in  partitions  in  any  way  whateyer.  Iron 
should  be  used  to  frame  all  openings. 

The  insurance  adjusters  haye  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  damaged  limestone  in  the  first  story  of  the  Home  Buildings  re- 
quires the  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  of  much  brickwork  which  was 
entirely  unharmed.  They  state  that  there  would  not  haye  been  more 
than  15^  loss  in  the  brickwork  if  other  members  had  stood,  whereas 
the  loss  is  actually  at  least  40^,  the  excess  being  due,  it  is  presumed, 
to  the  falling  of  the  tank  and  the  taking  down  of  good  walls  on  ac* 
count  of  the  broken  terra  cotta  and  stonework. 
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They  also  call  attention  to  the  broken  udewalk,  which  was  a  total 
loss,  and  state  that  if  the  beams  had  been  filled  in  with  brick  arches 
and  finished  with  cement,  the  loss  would  have  been  yery  small. 

All  experts  who  hare  examined  into  the  matter  carefnllj  seem  to 
agree  that  the  fire  demonstrated  the  snooees  of  the  steel-frame  method 
of  oonstmction. 

The  general  public  is  not  snffici^itly  informed  or  is  not  careful  to 
discriminate  as  to  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  words  fire-proof  con- 
struction, and  so  it  naturally  questions  the  success  of  fire-proof  build- 
ings. If  by  fire-proof  buildings  are  meant  those  that  will  prerent  in- 
flammable contents  from  burning,  and,  to  some  extent,  from  injuring 
the  structure  itself,  when  the  fire  is  once  started  on  the  inside,  the  an- 
swer must  always  remain  **  no,"  and  the  public  might  as  well  under- 
stand it.  The  expression  *' fire-proof  building"  should  properly  be 
defined  as  a  building  which  will  not  bum,  no  matter  how  great  a  fire 
it  may  be  exposed  to  from  without,  and  which  will  confine  an  internal 
fire  to  any  room  in  which  it  occurs,  without  material  injury  to  the  rest 
of  the  structure. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word,  buildings  can  be  made  fire-proof,  and  the 
fire  at  Pittsburg  rather  confirms  that  opinion  than  otherwise. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  get  at  the  exact  tem- 
perature of  the  fire,  first,  because  the  examination  of  the  buildings  was 
made  too  late  to  do  so  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  also  be- 
cause the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  not  necessarily  dependent  upon 
the  exact  temperature.  In  every  discussion  it  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count that  no  two  fires  are  alike.  It  is  the  unexpected  that  always 
happens,  and  the  only  measures  that  can  be  depended  upon  are  those 
designed  to  meet  extraordinary  conditions  which  must  always  be  to  a 
certain  extent  assumed. 

In  conclusion,  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  important  points  in- 
tended to  be  brought  out  by  this  paper  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  best  design,  the  best  specifications,  and  the  best  workmanship 
in  erery  detail  of  the  construction  of  a  building,  are  quite  essential  to 
making  it  a  fire-proof  structure  which  can  be  depended  upon  in  any 
emergency. 

The  whole  exterior  of  a  building  should  be  built  of  materials 
that  will  not  be  injured  by  heat.  This  fire  would  point  to  brick- 
work as  the  most  desirable  material,  and  without  question  throws 
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terra  ootta  under  a  cloud.  This  observation  should  cover  the  win- 
dows as  well  as  the  walls,  and  points  to  something  new  and  better 
than  has  yet  been  used  to  any  great  extent  in  building  operations. 

Large  store  buildings,  open  over  entire  floors  and  through  all 
stories,  must  always  be  a  dangerous  Are  risk,  and  if  it  is  important 
that  large  department  stores  should  occupy  such  quarters  during 
business  hours,  the  only  way  to  give  them  any  satisfactory  security 
against  Are  must  be  in  subdivision  of  departments  with  fire-proof 
curtains  or  some  other  movable  divisions  which  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  operated. 

As  now  manufactured  porous  tile  or  terra  cotta  fire-proofing  can  be 
relied  upon  to  protect  the  steel  construction,  while  the  hard-burned 
material  cannot  be  depended  upon  with  the  same  certainty. 

Woodwork  covered  with  wire  lath  and  plastering  is  not  fire-proof 
construction,  and  the  efficiency  of  concrete  in  floors  was  not  tested 
by  this  fire. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Henry  S.  Pbichabd,  M.  Am.  Soo.  O.  £.— One  of  the  feattireB  fre-  Mr.  Priduvtt 
quently  overlooked  in  the  disonssion  of  materials  need  in  flre  protec- 
tion is  the  degree  of  resistance  thej  offer  to  the  transmission  of  heat 
to  the  parts  they  are  supposed  to  protect.  When  the  parts  to  be  pro- 
tected are  of  great  importance,  and  the  fire-proofing  is  not  so  far  in- 
jured as  to  expose  the  metal,  the  resistance  to  the  transmission  of  heat 
offered  by  the  fire-proofing  is  of  more  importance  than  the  resistance 
which  the  fire-proofing  offers  to  being  injured.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  to  what  extent  the  fbe-proofing,  where  it  has  not  been  so 
seriously  injured  as  to  expose  the  metal  work,  has  kept  the  heat  from 
reaching  the  protected  parts  in  the  buildings  that  form  the  subject  of 
this  paper. 

That  it  is  practicable  to  effectually  protect  fioor  beams  from  injury 
in  an  ordinary  fire  was  shown  by  a  five-hour  fire  test,  with  a  maximum 
temperature  of  2  lOOo  Fahr.,  made  on  May  20th,  1897,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Buildings,  New  York  City.  In  this 
test  the  beams,  which  were  protected  on  the  bottom  and  sides  by 
about  2  ins.  of  a  fire-proofing  composed  chiefly  of  plaster  of  paris, 
had  no  permanent  set,  and  the  paint  on  them  was  to  all  appearances 
uninjured,  thus  showing  a  protection  which,  as  far  as  the  speaker  is 
aware,  is  much  better  than  any  ever  obtained  where  the  beams  were 
covered  with  either  clay  or  concrete. 

HowABD  CoNSTABiJB,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — To  avoid  being  misled,  Mr.  Coi»t«bie. 
in  studying  fires  and  their  effect  on  materials  and  construction,  some 
evidence  should  be  sought  as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  tempera- 
ture reached,  such  as  the  glazing  or  melting  of  common  brick  or  terra- 
cotta, the  melting  of  brass,  glass,  cast-iron  pipes,  etc.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Methodist  building  and  the  other  buildings,  some 
information  on  this  point  is  desirable.  Fire-proof  materials  have  dif- 
ferent points  of  disintegration  and  fusion.  The  intensity  of  the  heat 
may  readily  range  from  1500  to  2  500^  Fahr.,  and  many  materials 
will  stand  heat  for  many  hours,  provided  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  above  the  disintegrating  or  fusing  point.  If  cast-iron  pipes  in 
the  Methodist  building  or  other  buildings  were  melted,  then  the  test 
was  very  severe;  but  if  there  is  no  proof  of  temperature,  the  test  may 
not  have  been  great.  The  speaker  had  made  experiments  and  found 
that  with  a  fire  in  a  room  about  12  ft.  square  and  10  ft.  high  there 
might  exist  differences  in  temperatures  of  nearly  1 000  degrees.  Most 
of  the  fire-proofing  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  door  at  one 
end  of  a  room  or  kiln  and  a  flue  at  the  other,  allowing  a  draft  of  cold 
air  to  draw  in  over  the  flame,  and  between  it  and  the  ceiling. 

The  speaker  had  attended  a  great  many  fires  and  tests,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  some  of  the  general  deductions  and  comparisons 
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Mr.  Constable,  were  erroneous,  as  the  temperatnre,  quantity  and  impact  of  the  heat 
differed  widely. 

.  ''Absolutely  fire-proof "  is  a  misnomer.  Relative  fire  and  water 
resistance  is  a  more  accurate  and  suggestive  term  to  use  in  studying 
to  improve  the  quality  of  buildings.  The  effect  of  the  temperature 
and  its  gradual  or  sudden  impact  must  be  observed  more  carefully 
and  also  the  particular  shape  or  form  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  a 
given  material. 

The  speaker  made  experiments  some  two  years  ago  which  satisfied 
him  that  porous  terra  cotta  was  a  better  fire  and  water  reeister  than 
hard  terra  cotta,  yet  hard  terra  cotta  in  some  simple  shape  was  better 
than  porous  terra  cotta  in  a  more  complicated  shape.  The  same  could 
be  said  of  cements  and  concretes,  and  of  the  comparison  between  them 
and  terra  cotta. 

Ab  regards  spaces  left  between  the  beam  and  the  fire-proofing,  the 
speaker  thought  that  they  might  be  dangerous,  as  he  had  seen  cases 
where  the  flame  had  gone  through  and  thus  obtained  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  iron;  and  in  one  case  had  cut  off  a  tie  rod,  which 
caused  a  section  of  the  floor  to  fall.  Attention  to  good  design  and 
detail  and  careful  inspection  of  flre-proofing  work  are  much  to  be 
desired.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  fire-proofing  should  not 
become  a  practical  science  instead  of  a  crude  art,  so  that  fires  may  be 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  room  in  which  they  start,  and  repairs 
amount  principally  to  those  of  patching,  plastering  and  decoration. 
At  present,  it  is  only  too  common  to  see  '<  an  absolutely  fire-proof 
building  "  almost  a  total  loss,  and  in  other  cases  the  main  body,  the 
beams  and  columns  of  a  building,  so  injured  that  they  need  re-en- 
forcing or  replacing;  whereas  a  little  more  care  in  the  proportioning 
and  inspection  of  the  fire-proofing  would  have  prevented  any  injury 
to  the  iron- work. 

Recent  laboratory  experiments  made  by  the  speaker  have  done  some- 
thing toward  a  more  intelligent  study  of  fire-proof  materials.  They 
show  that  a  great  number  of  materials  called  fire-proof  in  reality  differ 
enormously  in  their  resistance  to  fire  and  water,  and  are  by  no  means 
manufactured  of  uniform  quality  in  these  particulars.  As  regards 
strength  for  floors,  provided  there  is  good  design  and  careful  inspec- 
tion of  workmanship  and  materials,  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  that  of  fire  and  water  resistance.  The  margins  are  very  much 
greater.  The  legal  load  for  floors  in  New  York  City  is  150  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  which  is  equal  approximately  to  1  lb.  per  square  inch.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  secure  materials  and  allow  ample  factors  of  safety  to 
resist  such  forces,  but  fire-proofing  materials  do  not  afford  such  mar- 
gins. A  material  that  will  stand  1  500<^  may  disintegrate  at  1  900^ 
and  fuse  completely  at  some  few  degrees  above  that.  The  tests  which 
have  been  conducted  within  the  past  two  years  in  different  parts  of 
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the  country,  in  the  fonr-ohimnej  kiln  deeigned  by  the  speaker,  and  Mr.Ooutebto. 
with  the  application  of  the  fire-stream  and  the  oae  of  the  pyrometer 
(eepecially  those  conducted  by  the  Building  Department  of  New  York 
City  at  Eighty-fourth  and  Sixty-eighth  Streets)  hare  been  most  in- 
structive to  any  student  of  the  subject;  and  it  is  surprising  how  few 
engineers  and  architects  have  been  present  at  these  tests  so  as  to  be  in 
a  position  to  make  comparisons  and  exercise  good  judgment. 

The  tests  have  demonstrated  the  manner  in  which  a  fire  can  be  con- 
fined by  diflferent  kinds  of  fioors;  the  manner  in  which  beams  should 
be  protected,  and  the  fact  that,  at  present,  partitions  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  as  severe  a  test  as  floors.  The  advent  of  wire-glass  as 
a  great  fire  resister  as  compared  to  sheet  glass  or  plate  glass  is  a 
matter  of  much  interest.  The  speaker  has  recently  tested  several 
materials  used  in  wainscoting.  The  tests  were  continued  for  one  hour 
at  2  00(K>,  then  water  was  applied  to  each  sample.  The  first  test  showed 
that  the  material  was  too  brittle,  and  the  manufacturer  modified  his 
mixture  gradually  until  a  much  better  degree  of  toughness  was  secured. 
This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  importance  of  temperature  in 
making  improvement  with  certainty  and  without  great  expense.  The 
estimation  of  degrees  of  heat  by  the  eye,  by  pieces  of  metal  or  by 
a  common  pyrometer  are  excessively  crude  methods  and  may  be  mis- 
leading by  100  to  500^,  which  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  point  of  disinte- 
gration or  the  point  of  fusion. 

So  many  accidents  have  been  caused  by  stair  treads  cracking  that 
improvements  in  this  direction  are  desirable.  As  regards  the  protec- 
tion of  iron  the  speaker  thought  it  pretty  well  determined  that  at 
from  600  to  1 000^  iron  and  steel  begin  to  lose  their  strength  and  need 
protection. 

As  regards  the  engineer  in  architecture  and  building,  the  speaker 
thought  he  had  come  to  stay,  and  introduce  those  methods  of  investi- 
gation, testing  and  inspection,  which  have  made  bridge-building,  ship- 
building and  skeleton  construction  so  successful.  In  reference  to 
the  construction  of  the  testing  kiln  care  must  be  taken  with  the  doors, 
drafts,  fines,  the  arrangement  of  grates,  fuel,  location  of  pyrometer, 
etc. ,  to  insure  uniform  temperature  and  reliable  data  for  the  comparison 
of  tests. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Prichard  the  speaker  submits  the  in- 
formation that  in  .  some  thirty-five  cases  where  the  temperature 
ranged  from  1  500  to  2  400<',  the  time  of  exposure  being  from  one 
to  six  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  upper  flanges  of  6-in.  to  lO-in. 
beams  might  be  approximately  placed  atr  not  much  above  200  degrees. 
Magnesia  and  plaster  are  among  the  highest  resisters  of  heat,  but  are 
more  easily  washed  away  by  the  action  of  water  than  terra  cotta,  ordin- 
ary good  hard  lime  or  cement  plaster.  In  one  case,  where  the  beam 
was  protected  by  3  ins.  of  concrete,  the  fire  was  maintained  for  five  hours 
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Mr.  Constable,  and  the  temperatnre  went  as  high  as  2  300^  and  there  was  no  practical 
or  permanent  set  produced  in  the  beam. 

The  length  of  floor  sections  tested  by  the  speaker  was  12  to  14  ft., 
fnll-size  beams,  full-size  blocks,  etc.  Laboratory  testing  specimens 
2  ins.  X  4 ins.  were  used.  In  testing  individual  blocks,  the  shapes  and 
sizes  found  in  the  market  had  to  be  taken.  In  designing,  the  material 
should  first  be  studied,  its  molecular  characteristics  and  behavior 
under  fire  and  water,  and  its  behavior  when  in  certain  shapes;  then 
close  attention  must  be  paid  to  detail  and  workmanship.  The  action 
of  certain  materials  on  iron  should  not  be  neglected. 

Terra  ootta,  although  a  splendid  material,  is  often  handicapped  by 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  used  and  its  poor  modeling;  good  cast-iron 
work  and  pottery  are  instructive  in  this  direction.  The  speaker 
thought,  as  regards  cement  testing,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  irregu- 
larity of  results  due  to  the  shape  of  briquettes,  and  that  Mr.  Whit- 
temore,  in  designing  a  double-headed  round  briquette  with  a  clutch 
for  the  same,  had  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  Freeman.  JoHN  R.  Fbeemai?,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —In  studying  the  ruins  of  a 
fire  to  determine  the  resistance  offered  by  various  materials  of  con- 
struction, it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
maximum  continuous  temperature,  and  the  length  of  time  that  the 
members  of  the  structure  were  exposed  to  this  temperature.  Com- 
monly, a  record,  sufficient  for  purposes  of  comparison,  will  be  found 
in  the  degree  to  which  various  substances  have  been  melted  or  dis- 
torted by  the  heat,  and  in  the  depth  to  which  exposed  flat  surfaces  of 
wood  have  been  charred  or  burned  away,  or  in  the  diameter  of  pieces 
of  exposed  wrought  iron,  as  horizontal  shafting  or  pipes,  which  have 
become  so  softened  by  heat  as  to  droop  under  their  own  weight. 

In  the  fire  under  discussion,  the  photographic  reproductions 
appear  to  confirm  fully  the  author's  conclusion  that  the  system  of 
fire- proofing  in  the  Methodist  Building  received  no  severe  test,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  the  temperature  therein  was  very  moderate  com- 
pared with  that  reached  in  many  fires.  It  is  also  evident  from  the 
photographs  that  the  duration  of  extreme  heat  was  so  short  that  it 
did  not  have  time  to  soak  in  and  reach  the  skeleton  of  the  structure. 
For  example:  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  2,  demonstrates  that  the  heat  in  the 
middle  of  a  seventh-story  room,  directly  opposite  a  window  and 
about  10  ft.  distant  therefrom,  was  at  no  time  sufficient  to  soften  the 
thin  glass  bulb  of  an  incandescent  electric  light;  and  similiar  bulbs 
within  1  ft.  of  the  window,  but  back  a  little  behind  the  wall,  were  not 
injured. 

Plate  IX,  Fig.  1,  shows  that  in  another  room  on  the  seventh  floor, 
in  which  the  plastering  flaked  off  to  a  surprising  degree,  the  heat  was 
insufficient  to  melt  the  lead  trap  of  the  wash  basin  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  and  that  heat  above  the  point  of  ignition  of  oak  (?)  only 
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continued  long  enough  to  consume  about  }  in.  in  depth  of  the  chair  Mr.  Pr«emAD. 
rail.     The  ornamental  thin  metal  bulb  of  the  lighting  fixture  in  the 
center  of  the  room  does  not  show  clearly  in  the  photograph,  but  a 
careful  inspection  of  its  soldered  or  braced  joints  would  doubtless 
haye  given  a  tolerably  accurate  measure  of  the  limit  of  the  heat. 

Plate  IX,  Fig.  2,  affords  much  evidence  of  sound  incandescent 
bulbs  and  uninjured  plumbing;  and  the  uncharred  calendar  hang^ing 
upon  the  farther  wall  shows  that  the  heat  in  this  room  was  mild  in 
comparison  with  that  which  often  occurs. 

Plate  ym,  Fig.  1,  shows  that  the  ornamental  trimmings  upon  the 
electrolier,  which  were  probably  of  thin  spun  brass,  did  not  approach 
the  point  of  fusion,  and  that  small  iron  pipes  were  not  softened  enough 
to  have  become  much  bent.  This  photograph  happens  to  present 
little  detail,  and  gives  much  less  information  than  could  have  been 
found  by  the  sharp  eyes  of  any  good  inspector  in  a  ten-minute  ex- 
amination of  the  ruins;  nevertheless,  it  causes  the  speaker  to  think  it 
probable  that  the  heat  in  this  room  was  much  less  severe  than  in  some 
of  the  fires  in  several  small  experimental  buildings,  constructed  for 
testing  the  endurance  of  plaster  on  metal  lath,  which  he  has  had 
occasion  to  witness  at  various  times. 

In  one  set  of  these  experiments,  common  old-fashioned  plastering 
of  lime  mortar  tied  together  with  hair  was  used,  this  being  spread  on 
wood  lath  in  one  and  on  wire  lath  in  the  other  building.  In  another 
«et  of  experiments.  King's  Windsor  cement  was  used  on  metal  lath, 
and  in  a  third  set,  if  memory  serves  aright, ''  adamant  wall  plaster" 
was  used  on  both  wire  lath  and  expanded  metal  lath.  In  one  set  of 
these  experiments  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  melt  small  tags  of  thin 
sheet  brass,  and  in  all  of  them  the  plastering  on  wire  or  metal  lath 
fihowed  a  better  resistance  and  endurance  against  fire  than  the  plaster- 
ing in  the  Methodist  Building,  as  shown  by  this  photograph.  Whence, 
it  may  be  inquired  what  kind  of  plastering  this  was,  and  to  what  was 
its  weakness  due?  The  speaker  would  suggest  caution  that  the  fire 
resistance  of  good  plastering  on  metal  lath  be  not  underestimated 
from  these  photographs. 

Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  Y,  give  some  very  interesting  evidence  on  the 
behavior  of  naked  cast-iron  pillars  exposed  to  very  severe  radiant 
heat,  and  doubtless  also  struck  by  hose  streams  while  still  hot.  This 
piece  of  evidence  is  very  suggestive,  if  taken  in  connection  with  the 
tests  on  naked  cast-iron  pillars  made  by  the  Committee  on  Fire  Proof- 
ing Tests,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Underwriters,  the  Architectural 
League  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  the 
Continental  Iron  Works,  in  New  York  City,  about  two  years  ago;  and 
may  possibly  indicate  that  the  committee  having  these  tests  in  charge 
made  their  conditions  more  severe  than  commonly  arise  in  practice. 
Ihe  photographs  show  the  front  of  the  Home  Office  Building  sup- 
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Mr.  Freeman,  ported  by  naked  oast-iron  pillars;  yet  the  heat  which  chipped  the 
Indiana  limestone  piers  produced  apparently  no  more  effect  on  the 
pillars  than  upon  the  pressed-brick  piers  above  them.  Possibly, 
cooler  air  entering  the  building  at  this  place  may  have  aided  in  their 
preservation,  just  as  the  grate  bars  in  a  furnace  are  preserved.  The 
showing  made  in  this  photograph,  and  in  some  larger  photographs  of 
these  ruins  which  the  speaker  has  seen,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  give  more  particulars  regarding  these 
cast-iron  pillars. 

For  about  ten  years  the  speaker  has  been  studying  the  fire  resist- 
ance of  naked  cast-iron  pillars  with  much  interest,  and  has  come  to 
believe  that  the  character  of  the  cast-iron  pillar  has  been  defamed  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  justifiable.  The  photographs  shown 
on  Plate  Y  appear  to  be  good  evidence  that,  up  to  a  higher  limit  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  a  cast-iron  pillar  will  stand  straight  and  carry 
its  load.  From  day  to  day  the  speaker  had  carefully  examined  the 
naked  cast-iron  pillars  removed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Ames  Building, 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  burned  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1889,  and 
found  that  a  majority  of  them  were  good  enough  to  be  used  again. 
In  this  fire  the  area  burned  over,  and  the  amount  of  combustible  was 
probably  not  very  different  from  that  at  the  Home  store.  The  oast- 
iron  pillars  from  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  Fall  Biver  Cotton  Mills, 
which  had  its  roof  and  upper  story  burned  off  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
were  actually  used  over  again;  and  at  a  mill  which  the  speaker  had 
inspected  in  England  in  1889,  immediately  after  a  fire  which  burned 
off  the  roof,  and  which  was  so  hot  that  it  softened  2-in.  shafting  until 
it  hung  in  festoons,  he  found  nioe-tenths  of  the  naked  cast-iron  pil- 
lars apparently  good  enough  to  use  again.  In  the  experiments  made 
by  Luehmann  and  Maeller  in  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  in  the  admirable 
series  of  tests  begun  at  the  Continental  Iron  Works  in  Brooklyn  two 
years  ago,  the  naked  cast-iron  pillars,  although  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness, did.  not  crack  or  shatter  when  dashed  with  water.  These  tests 
were  few  in  number,  but  the  same  results  were  indicated  by  such  evi- 
dence as  the  speaker  had  gathered  from  actual  confiagrations;  and  are 
not  these  pillars  in  the  Home  Office  Building  another  instance?  Or, 
were  the  pillars  out  of  reach  of  the  firemen  until  the  severe  heat  was 
past? 

Another  point  well  brought  out  by  Fig.  2,  Plate  YII,  in  connection 
with  Fig.  1,  page  128,  is  the  excellent  power  of  resistance  of  an 
ordinary  brick  partition  wall,  like  that  which  separated  Hall  Brothers 
building  from  the  total  ruin  on  their  left.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  hot  the  off-side  of  this  party- wall  became  and  how  thick 
it  was. 

Coming  to  the  main  point  of  the  paper  and  the  question,  <*Can 
buildings  be  made  fire-proof?"  the  speaker  thinks  that,  approaching 
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the  subject  from  a  different  side  and  speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  Mr.  Fraemaa. 
that  thej  can.  The  way  that  he  would  approach  the  subject  would 
be  bj  saying  that  buildings  like  these  can  be  made  practically  fire* 
proof  and  their  contents  very  well  protected  at  an  expense  not  exceed- 
ing 2}  or  3  cents  per  square  foot  of  floor,  and  the  means  which  he 
would  recommend  for  accomplishing  this  would  be,  not  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  terra  ootta,  but  by  putting  in  automatic 
sprinklers. 

The  speaker  has  studied  the  matter  of  automatic  sprinklers  very 
carefully  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Their  general  introduction  into 
factories  first  took  place  under  the  auspices  of,  and  with  the  encour- 
agement of,  certain  fire  insurance  companies  with  which  he  has  long 
been  connected  as  Engineer;  and  so,  for  a  long  time,  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  follow  carefully  their  results  in  extinguishing  and  checking 
the  spread  of  fires.  From  this  experience,  and  from  having  held 
inquests  on  a  great  many  fires,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  in  a  building  situated  as  was  the  Methodist  Building,  the  inte- 
rior loss  would  have  been  small,  and  confined  mainly  to  water 
damage,  if  it  had  been  protected  by  automatic  sprinklers.  In  the 
case  of  the  Home  Store  Building,  he  believed  that  a  thoroughly  well- 
designed  system  of  automatic  sprinklers  could  have  saved  it,  or,  going 
back  a  step  farther,  there  are  nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  an  equip- 
ment of  sprinklers  would  have  saved  the  Jenkins  Grocery  Store.  The 
only  doubt  concerning  the  efficiency  of  sprinklers  for  saving  the  Home 
Store  Building  is  that  the  area  of  each  of  the  front  windows  is  per- 
haps 26%  greater  than  that  of  the  windows  in  buildings  similarly  sit- 
uated where  sprinklers  have  done  most  excellent  service,  and  have 
prevented  the  fire  from  penetrating  more  than  20  ft.  into  the 
building. 

This  excess  of  window  area  need  not  be  an  insuperable  obstacle, 
for  probably  by  the  use  of  iron  sash  with  wire-glass  for  the  upper 
third  of  the  window,  a  great  increase  of  fire  resistance  could  be 
secured  with  no  sacrifice  of  illuminating  properties.  Indeed,  if  this 
wire-glass  be  properly  corrugated,  the  light  will  be  better  diffused. 
The  lower  part  of  the  window  might  be  of  ordinary  plate  or  blown 
glass  as  usual.  These  sprinklers,  dotted  all  over  the  ceiling,  10  ft. 
apart,  would  preferably  and  naturally  have  their  feed  pipe  branches 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  building.  Probably  only  two,  or  at  most 
three,  rows  of  heads  nearest  the  exposed  windows  would  have  been 
opened.  The  number  thus  simultaneously  in  play  would  not  be  greater 
than  any  well-arranged  water  pipe  system  would  supply,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  water  in  the  form  of  a  rain  of  jets  and  drops,  more 
copious  than  the  heaviest  shower,  would  drench  nearly  all  the  inflam- 
mable stock  beyond  the  point  of  ignition.  The  water  thus  applied 
would  be  far  more  evenly  distributed  than  from  a  nozzle  in  the  hands 
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Mr.  Freeman,  of  the  best  of  firemen.  Sprinklers  are  in  trnth  very  eoonomioal  in 
their  nse  of  water.  From  what  the  speaker  had  seen  of  their  work 
elsewhere,  he  believed  they  conld  at  least  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  firemen  to  freely  enter  both  of  the  Home  Buildings  and  prevent 
their  destruction. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  comparative  cost  of  protecting  by  auto- 
matic sprinklers  and  by  fire-proof  construction,  the  speaker  cites  the 
case  of  one  of  the  most  noted  machine  shops  in  America,  that  of 
Brown  &  Sharp,  in  Providence.  Mr.  Sharp  wanted  a  building  where 
his  business  would  be  safe  against  interruption  by  fire.  He  built  it  with 
cast-iron  pillars,  brick  arches  and  a  plank  floor  on  top  of  the  arches. 
Such  construction  was  more  expensive  then  than  now,  and  the  build- 
ing is  said  to  have  cost  somewhere  between  92.00  and  $3.00  per  square 
foot  of  floor.  If  the  building  had  been  of  standard  plank  and  timber 
floor  construction,  extra  heavy,  costing  $1.00  per  square  foot  of  floor 
area,  for  the  entire  structure,  and  had  then  been  supplied  with  auto- 
matic sprinklers,  costing  an  additional  2^  or  3  cents  per  square  foot  of 
floor,  the  result  would  have  been  even  greater  safety  against  interrup- 
tion to  business  by  fire,  and  a  structure  more  proof  against  fire  than  that 
with  iron  pillars  and  brick  arches,  but  without  sprinklers.  In  other 
words,  3  cents  worth  of  sprinklers  would  have  given  fully  as  much 
fire  protection  as  $1.50  worth  of  brick  arches  and  iron  beams.  In  this 
particular  case,  however,  the  brick  arches  should  be  credited  with  an 
additional  value,  as  they  afforded  a  stiffer  floor  for  flne  machinery. 
The  speaker  makes  this  statement  of  comparative  safety  deliberately, 
after  having  followed  the  records  of  flres  under  sprinklers  quite  care- 
fully, both  in  England  and  in  America,  and  after  having  talked  over 
the  history  of  factory  buildings  and  of  flre-proof  material  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  at  much  length  with  some  of  their  most  expert  flremen 
and  experienced  fire  underwriters.  The  insurance  records  and  rates, 
based  not  on  isolated  examples,  but  on  very  many  buildings,  show 
that  the  American  type  of  mill  construction  with  its  plank  and  timber 
floors,  wooden  pillars  and  automatic  sprinklers,  is  as  safe  against  Are 
as  the  type  of  cotton  factory  building,  common  in  Lancashire  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  which  has  cast-iron  pillars  and  brick  floor  and 
ceiling  arches,  but  no  sprinklers. 

As  illustrating  the  economy  of  making  buildings  fire-proof  by  au- 
tomatic sprinklers,  the  speaker  roughly  estimates  that  the  Home 
Store  Building  could  be  thus  protected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  600.  It 
is  stated  that  the  valae  of  the  building  and  contents  was  about 
$357  000,  so  that  less  than  1%  of  the  value  would  have  made  it  very 
nearly  fire-proof,  and  the  loss  in  that  case  would  have  been  mainly 
water  damage  and  the  renewal  of  windows — only  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  damage.  The  fire  insurance  companies,  with  which  the  speaker 
was  connected  as  engineer  for  about  ten  years,   have    on    record 
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instances  of  bnildings  where  sprinklers  have  most  admirably  pre-  Mr.  PreemaD. 
yented  fires  from  extending  across  narrower  spaces  than  that  between 
the  Home  and  Jenkins  bnildings. 

Lest  it  be  thought  impracticable  to  make  a  building  with  large 
floor  areas  fire-proof,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  insurance  companies 
with  which  the  speaker  is  connected,  risks  have  to  be  taken  on  areas 
five  times  as  large  as  those  mentioned  by  the  author.  For  instance, 
some  mills,  like  the  Ponemah  at  Taftyille,  Conn. ,  four  or  five  stories 
high,  have  floors  100  ft.  wide  and  700  ft  long,  without  partitions  from 
end  to  end,  and  in  the  carding  room  a  large  amount  of  cotton,  cer- 
tainly quite  a  combustible  substance,  is  exposed.  The  number  of 
such  very  large  rooms  is  too  small  to  give  a  fair  average  experience, 
but  no  fire  has  yet  started  in  a  large  room  having  sprinklers,  with  an 
ample  water  supply,  which  has  not  been  brought  under  control  or 
held  by  them,  so  that  men  with  hose  streams  could  readily  control  it. 
In  fact,  the  speaker  can  say,  after  watching  for  ten  years  the  fire 
records  in  perhaps  2  000  factories  protected  by  automatic  sprinklers, 
that  a  case  has  never  occurred  where  such  sprinklers,  supplied  under 
a  static  pressure  of  say  80  lbs.,  and  through  pipes  laid  out  on  a 
reasonably  good  scale,  have  ever  failed  to  hold  the  fire  in  check  so 
that  the  firemen  could  very  readily  take  care  of  and  extinguish  it.  The 
only  oases  which  can  be  classed  as  doubtful  are  those  where  the  fire 
was  at  first  shielded  from  the  action  of  sprinklers  and  gained  such 
headway  before  breaking  forth  as  to  open  more  sprinklers  than  the 
available  water  could  supply. 

The  discussion  of  automatic  sprinklers  appears  to  come  here  fairly 
as  an  answer  to  the  title  of  the  paper.  In  buildings,  so  high  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  appliances  of  the  fire  department, 
with  large  floor  areas  and  with  contents  of  a  combustible  nature,  the 
speaker  believes  automatic  sprinklers  to  be  almost  the  only  adequate 
protection  obtainable. 

When  a  sprinkler  system  is  installed  in  a  building  where  the  street 
mains  do  not  afford  sufficient  pressure,  a  supply  of  water  may  best  be 
stored  permanently  on  the  roof.  The  tank  in  such  cases,  should  be 
as  large  as  possible,  and  should  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  10  000 
galls.,  and  the  sprinkler  system  should  have  ample  steamer  concentra- 
tions at  the  sidewalk  level.  A  10  000-gall.  tank  may,  under  severe  cir- 
cumstances, be  emptied  in  ten  minutes,  if  50  sprinklers  happen  to 
open  at  once,  and  the  speaker  would  consider  such  a  system,  fed  from 
a  tank,  worth  only  about  half  as  much  as  one  fed  by  a  6-in.  or  8-in. 
pipe  under  75  lbs.  pressure. 

In  reference  to  proportioning  the  sizes  of  pipes  supplying  sprink- 
lers, the  speaker  thinks  that  the  schedule  of  sizes  in  most  common 
use  is  not  quite  adequate  for  the  number  of  sprinklers  necessary  to 
cope  with  a  widoly  spread  fire  on  the  upper  floors  of  a  building  as 
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Mr.  Freeman,  large  as  the  Home  Store  Building ;  but  it  is  very  easy,  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  hydraulics,  to  proportion  the  sprinkler  system  so 
that  it  will  take  care  of  any  ordinary  or  even  extraordinary  fire,  and 
hold  it  from  spreading,  give  the  firemen  time  to  extinguish  the  stray 
sparks  at  their  leisure,  and  still  keep  the  cost  in  a  large  job  under  2} 
or  3  cents  per  square  foot  of  floor. 

As  to  the  use  of  wire-glass  to  help  make  buildings  fire-proof,  the 
speaker  strongly  endorses  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Constable,  having  him- 
self experimented  upon  it  and  made  use  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity in  skylights  and  partitions.  He  has  not  had  opportunity  to 
examine  any  that  had  gone  through  a  bad  fire,  but  his  tests  of  small 
sheets  and  some  tests  on  large  sheets  made  in  Philadelphia  gave  ex- 
cellent grounds  for  relying  upon  it.  That  which  the  writer  used  for 
skylights  about  four  years  ago  had  cracked  somewhat  under  the  action 
of  sun,  heat  and  cold,  possibly  because  the  sheets  were  too  large,  but 
since  that  time  the  process  of  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  improved  that  this  cracking  does  not  occur.  In  the  Home 
Store  Building  wire  glass  might  not  only  have  been  very  useful  for 
the  upper  third  of  the  very  large  window  areas,  but  also  for  forming  a 
curtain  or  pocket  3  or  4  ft.  deep  around  the  open  central  well  just 
under  the  ends  of  each  floor,  by  which  the  passing  of  heat  and  flame 
from  story  to  story  would  have  been  retarded.  This  would  also  have 
prevented  the  unnecessary  'opening  of  automatic  sprinklers  (had  there 
been  any)  in  floors  above  the  seat  of  the  fire.  Within  the  past  few 
months  the  speaker  has  used  this  wire-glass,  set  in  cast-iron  window 
frames,  for  certain  small  storehouse  windows,  with  great  advantage, 
in  a  situation  where  fire  shutters  would  be  difficult  to  maintain. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  fire  shutters,  the  speaker  recalls  many  in- 
stances where  their  value  as  fire-retarders  has  been  shown.  In  the  great 
fire  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  he  happened  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  city,  and  followed  the  fire  from 
point  to  point.  A  very  instructive  example  of  the  value  of  shutters 
was  observed  in  the  case  of  a  shoe  factory,  close  to  the  burned  dis- 
trict, and  separated  from  a  two  or  three-story  wooden  building  only 
by  an  alley  perhaps  15  ft.  wide.  The  windows  were  protected  by 
shutters  about  1^  ins.  thick,  covered  on  both  sides  with  tin,  and  the 
heat  was  so  great  that  much  of  the  tin  was  melted  from  the  outside  of 
the  iron  plates.  The  wood  of  the  shutters,  as  found  by  a  subsequent 
examination,  was  charred  in  perhaps  }  in.  The  shutters  were  warped 
in  some  cases  1  or  2  ins. ;  but  the  point  of  chief  interest,  as  demon- 
strated by  that  fire,  was  that  tin-clad  shutters  prevented  the  passing 
of  heat  to  such  an  extent  that  men  could  work  behind  them  and  stand 
close  to  the  windows  with  pails  and  tin  dippers,  and  whenever  a 
window  sash  caught  fire  could  put  it  out.  The  men  who  fought  the 
fire  in  that  factory  said  that  if  the  shutters  had  been  iron  they  doubted 
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if  they  could  haye  stood  there,  and,  from  experiments  which  the  Mr.  Freenuui. 
speaker  has  made  on  iron  shatters,  he  also  doabts  it,  as  under  such  a 
heat  the  iron  sometimes  gets  red-hot  and  crawls,  twists  and  curls 
badlj — opening  wide  cracks  at  the  edges. 

With  the  tin-clad  wooden  shutter,  just  as  with  the  cast-iron  pillar, 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  relied  on  to  serve,  and  that 
limit  is  not  reached  in  perhaps  one  Are  out  of  ten.  The  speaker  has 
had  good  opportunities  to  study  the  matter  during  the  past  ten  years. 
In  the  so-called  Peabody- Whitney  fire,  in  Boston,  there  was  a  mass  of 
flame,  probably  greater  than  that  in  the  Pittsburg  flre,  playing  right 
against  windows  distant  only  across  an  alley-way  about  15  ft.  wide, 
and  there  the  limit  of  endurance  of  tin-clad  shutters  was  passed. 

It  has  been  the  speaker's  intention  to  complete  some  experiments 
on  fire  shutters  commenced  about  a  year  ago,  but  never  finished  for 
want  of  a  suitable  building  on  which  to  test  them.  He  had  begun  by 
having  about  twenty  shutters  made  in  different  ways,  and  had  tried 
some  comparative  tests  by  simply  hanging  a  shutter  of  the  ordinary 
size  over  the  big  flanging  fire  in  the  center  of  a  large  boiler  shop. 
Each  shutter  was  hung  the  same  distance  from  the  floor,  and  the 
blaze  was  regulated  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  judging  by  the  eye,  the 
same  degree  of  heat  was  obtained.  So  far  as  these  tests  went  they 
showed  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  type  of  tin-clad 
wooden  shutter,  but  they  also  indicated  that  the  ordinary  nails  are 
not  long  enough,  and  that  lock -jointing  the  edges  of  the  tin  is  not 
necessary  if  the  nails  are  long.  The  heat  runs  in  along  the  nails  and 
chars  the  wood  around  them  to  a  depth  of  about  }  in.,  so  that  if  )-in. 
or  1-in.  nails  have  been  used,  there  is  not  much  left  beyond  the  heated 
portion  for  the  sound  wood  to  grip.  Without  doubt,  the  limit  of  en- 
durance of  fire-doors  can  be  very  much  increased  by  using  long  nails. 

For  subdivided  areas,  where  a  door  in  a  fire  wall  is  needed,  the 
speaker  has  for  some  time  past  recommended  that  two  fire-doors  be 
put  in ;  one  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  the  other  to  hold 
back  the  stray  streaks  of  fiame  which  would  get  through  after  the 
first  door  had  warped  or  begun  to  yield. 

Plate  X  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  ruins  of  a  very  interesting  fire 
which  occurred  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  year  ago,  and  shows  that 
naked  steel  framing  girders  of  ordinary  X*l>^&ms  or  built-up  columns 
have  not  a  fraction  of  the  endurance  of  cast  iron  and  wood.  The  fire 
occurred  in  the  spring  shop  of  the  Washburn  k  Moen  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  building  where  they  coil  wire  springs.  Much  of  the 
work  was  heavy,  such  as  large  springs  of  ^-in.  wire  for  the  Westing- 
house  air  brake  and  other  work  of  that  nature.  The  building  had 
very  large  window  areas  and  had  a  steel  frame  composed  of  built-up 
steel  columns  of  channel  bars  with  diagonal  latticed  work  on  the  sides 
uniting  them.    All  the  girders  were  built  up,  and  the  building  was 
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Mr.  Freeman,  only  two  stories  high.  The  only  woodwork  about  it  was  the  floor  and 
the  roof.  That  building  was  considered  by  Mr.  Moen  so  extremely  safe 
that  it  was  absolutely  absurd  to  consider  having  sprinklers  in  it.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  floor  was  somewhat  oily,  due 
to  the  oil  which  had  spattered  out  from  the  tanks  in  which  the  springs 
were  tempered;  but  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  which  occurred  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  this  oil  had  all  been  withdrawn  from  the  tanks,  and  the 
only  oil  in  the  building  was  that  which  had  soaked  into  this  wooden 
floor. 

The  floor  was  of  3- in.  plank;  the  roof  of  2-in.  plank,  and  some 
light  rafters,  perhaps  8  ins.  x  12  ins.,  supported  the  roof.  The  fire 
commenced  at  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  about 
15  or  20  minutes  '*  everything  slumped,"  as  an  observer  described  it. 
The  fire  had  evidently,  at  that  time,  reached  the  critical  point  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Constable,  somewhere  about  700  or  800^  Fahr.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  tangled  mass  of  ruins.  Some  of  the  wooden 
rafters  were  only  burned  in  about  f  in.  on  the  face,  by  a  fire  which 
completely  wrecked  the  building  and  dumped  everything  into  the 
cellar.  The  wreckage  was  absolutely  without  value,  as  it  cost  more 
to  remove  it  than  the  scrap  was  worth. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  ordinary  brick-work  stands  fire  so  well  is 
that  the  units  are  so  small,  and  just  as  the  man  who  builds  a  Port- 
land cement  sidewalk  cuts  it  up  into  squares  of  moderate  size  to  pre- 
vent strains  and  cracks,  and  just  as  Mr.  Hermann  Schussler  in  build- 
ing the  San  Mateo  Dam  of  concrete,  made  it  in  blocks  of  limited  size 
so  as  to  have  some  ''give  *'  between  the  units,  just  in  the  same  way 
the  small  size  of  ordinary  brick  as  compared  with  the  regular  terra 
cotta  blocks  may  present  a  reason  why  the  bricks  stand  so  much 
better. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr.  Kaufman       GusTAVE  Kaufhan  and  Eioii  SwENsaoN,  Members  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — 

Mr.  Swe^son.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  author  so  to  do,  the  writers  take  the  liberty  to 

state  that  they,  in  connection  with  F.  L.  Qarlinghouse,  C.  E.,  formed 

the  Board  of  Engineers,  referred  to  in  the  paper,  that  reported  on  the 

effects  of  the  Pittsburg  fire  to  the  Board  of  Insurance  Adjusters. 

The  narrative  of  the  fire  as  given  by  the  author  is  correct,  as  is  also 
the  statement  of  the  effects  of  the  fire  on  the  structure,  and  the  writers 
would  have  no  comments  to  make  were  it  not  for  the  adverse  criticism 
made  upon  their  conclusions,  and  for  several  statements  of  the  author, 
for  which  there  would  appear  to  be  but  slight  or  erroneous  reasons. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  cinder  concrete  forming  the  filling  above  the 
floor  arches  was  entirely  decomposed  by  the  heat.     The  writers  would 
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like  to  know  how  the  author  arrived  at  this  oonolnsion.  It  is  a  well-  Mr.  KauftnaD 
known  fact  that  much  so-called  concrete  is  no  concrete  at  all,  but  in  Mr.  Swancnon 
the  opinion  of  the  writers,  it  is  a  very  rash  assertion  to  make,  that  this 
concrete  was  destroyed  by  the  heat,  in  the  absence  of  proof  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  filling  before  the  fire.  In  certain  spots  on  the  first 
floor,  where  the  wooden  flooring  boards  were  not  burned,  the  filling 
underneath  was  in  the  same  decomposed  condition  as  the  other  concrete 
filling  throughout  the  building,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  thb  concrete  filling  ever  had  set. 

The  writers  would  also  like  to  ask  the  author  what  evidence  he  has 
upon  which  to  base  the  statement  that  the  deflection  of  the  concrete 
floor  arches  in  the  Methodist  Building  has  been  increased  by  the  fire? 
Did  he  have  a  measurement  of  the  amount  of  the  deflection  before  and 
after  the  fire? 

In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  author,  '*  that  the  fire  teaches 
nothing  as  to  the  real  fireproof  qualities  of  good  concrete  in  floor 
construction,  because  the  floors  in  the  Methodist  Building  were  not 
subjected  to  a  real  test.  The  heat  on  the  outside  of  this  building  was 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  on  the  other  buildings,  as  testified  to 
by  the  firemen  and  by  the  fact  that  the  stone  trimmings  in  the  exterior 
walls  were  only  slightly  injured." 

It  is  presumed  that  the  testimony  of  the  firemen  was  taken  by  the 
author,  as  the  writers  have  no  knowledge  of  such  being  otherwise 
taken.  Verbal  opinions  are  not  testimony.  The  stone  trimmings  of 
this  building  are  of  Beaver  Valley  sandstone,  a  stone  which  has  fire- 
resisting  qualities  equal  almost  to  that  of  fire-brick,  while  the  Indiana 
limestone  used  on  the  other  buildings  is  notoriously  poor  in  resisting 
fire. 

In  the  report  of  the  writers  to  the  insurance  adjusters  there  was 
no  statement  made  that  this  fire  proved  that  concrete  was  a  better 
fire-proof  material  than  burnt  clay ;  in  fact,  the  writers  were  very  care- 
ful to  make  no  statements  of  that  kind.  They  did,  however,  say,  that 
the  tests  made  by  the  building  department  of  New  York  City  proved 
that  properly  made  concrete  was  as  good  if  not  better  than  burnt 
clay. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  writer's  report  was  en- 
tirely ignored  by  the  author,  namely,  that  there  was  a  lateral  motion 
of  the  whole  building  amounting  to  2  ins.  A  careful  study  of  the 
columns  showed  that  there  was  considerable  distortion  within  that 
limit.  The  Board  of  Engineers  attributed  to  this  fact  the  scaling  off 
of  the  lower  webs  of  the  clay  fire-proofing.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  none  of  the  floor  arches  above  the  second  floor  were  exposed  to 
streams  of  water.  With  these  facts  before  it,  the  board  made  the 
statement  that  the  fire-clay  floor  was  unable  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  lateral  motion.  The  author's  statements  that  '*a  panel  surrounded 
by  iron  will  enlarge  in  area  if  the  iron  expands,'*  and  that  "  the  pro- 
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Mr.  Kaufman  cess  of  expansion  wonld  seem  to  relieve  the  aroh  in  whole  or  in 
Mr.  s^nason.  P^^  instead  of  bringing  any  strain  to  bear  upon  it  tending  to 
its  destruction,"  would  be  true  did  the  panel  retain  a  similar 
shape,  but  if  there  is  distortion  the  arches  will  certainly  give  way. 
The  careful  instrumental  examination  made  by  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers should  conclusively  show  that  there  was  distortion  sufficient 
to  cause  the  lower  webs  to  scale  off.  On  account  of  the  fire- 
proofing  having  been  stripped  from  the  columns,  the  writers  also 
made  the  statement  that  the  column  protection  was  not  of  sufficient 
strength. 

This  building  was  only  six  stories  high,  and  had  it  been  fifteen 
stories  high  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  the  whole  structure 
down,  had  the  leaning  been  at  the  same  proportion  as  developed  in 
this  fire.  The  writers,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  this  paper,  see, 
as  yet,  no  reason  to  change  their  most  important  conclusion,  which 
was  as  follows:  That  the  fire-proofing  materiistl  should  in  itself  be 
strong,  and  be  able  to  resist  severe  shocks,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
able  to  prevent  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  steel  work  and  fire- 
proofing. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  material  that  is  now  known  that  could 
be  utilized  to  accomplish  these  results,  and  that  is  first-class  concrete. 
The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  properly  made  concrete  have  been  amply 
proven  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  fire-clay  tile,  as  shown  by 
the  series  of  tests  carried  on  by  the  Building  Department  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

From  the  experience  gained  in  street  railway  construction  in  lay- 
ing continuous  rails,  it  is  shown  to  be  to  a  large  degree  possible  to 
prevent  the  metal  from  expanding.  In  street  railway  work  this  has 
been  accomplished  merely  by  the  adhesion  of  the  pavement  to  the 
sides  of  the  rails.  In  building  construction  the  same  results  could  be 
obtained  by  encasing  the  columns  and  girders  in  concrete  plaoed  di- 
rectly against  the  steel  work.  The  adhesion  of  the  concrete  would  to 
a  large  degree  prevent  unequal  expansion  of  the  concrete  and  steel. 
The  construction  herein  suggested  should  not  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  construction.  The  solid  concrete  about  the  columns  would  be 
added  strength  to  the  same,  and  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  self-sup- 
porting. The  same  could  be  said  of  concrete  surrounding  beams 
and  g^ders,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  strength  de- 
veloped by  concrete  iron  constructions,  such  as  the  Monier  and  Melan 
arches. 

One  of  the  objections  that  would  be  raised  against  this  construc- 
tion would  be  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  in  freezing  weather. 
This  is  a  proper  objection,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  these  structures  should  be  built  in  winter  any 
more  than  were  the  old-time  brick  structures. 
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Macs  Moulton,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  £. — It  is  a  matter  of  oongratula-  Mr.  Mouiton. 
tion  that  the  author  should  present  at  this  time  such  an  able  paper 
on  fire-proof  oonstmotion,  as  there  is  certainly  mach  need  that  all 
possible  light  should  be  thrown  on  this  important  subject,  invoW- 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  protection  of  human  life  and  vast  proprietary 
interests  in  all  classes  of  important  buildings  and  their  valuable 
contents.  It  is  certainly  advantageous  that  the  eifects  of  the  more 
recent  large  fires  should  be  cited  and  discussed,  as  they  describe 
several  varieties  of  fire-proofing  subjected  to  diverse  conditions  and 
showing  much  variation  in  the  results  of  their  trials. 

The  writer,  however,  should  have  been  glad  to  have  read  some- 
thing by  the  author  regarding  the  value  of,  and  his  deductions  from, 
the  Denver  tests,  and  the  more  recent  ones  in  New  York  City,  on  the 
various  systems  of  fire- proofing  as  applied  to  floors,  and  he  trusts  that 
the  discussion  will  bring  out  some  points  observed  during  these  tests 
which  may  help  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  facts  which  are 
shown  by  the  remains  of  the  so-called  fire-proof  buildings  after  the 
test  of  a  hot  fire. 

In  the  published  reports  of  the  several  large  fires  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  last  few  years  in  buildings  supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof, the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  observed  facts  appear  to  the 
student  of  this  question  to  be  diverse,  and  these  conclusions  are  by 
men  whose  eng^eering  judgment  would  generally  be  considered  suf- 
ficiently good  to  command  for  them  respectable  fees  when  consulted. 
In  a  certain  sense  all  are  in  the  student  grade  in  considering  these 
matters,  and  are  in  such  a  condition  that  each  conclusion  drawn  by 
another  is  examined  to  see  if  a  true  settlement  of  a  certain  question 
has  been  reached  and  a  real  step  forward  accomplished. 

In  regarding  the  paper  in  this  spirit  the  writer  is  hardly  able  to 
agree  with  some  of  the  author's  deductions,  while  others  seem  to  be 
the  only  true  ones.  It  does  not  seem  quite  evident  to  the  writer, 
from  the  author's  report  of  his  examination,  or  from  any  other  infor- 
mation available  regarding  the  condition  of  the  concrete  immediately 
under  the  wooden  flooring  of  the  Home  buildings,  that  the  concrete 
was  disintegrated  by  the  fire  or  by  the  water. 

The  usual  practice  on  tile  floors,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  fire-proofing 
systems,  is  to  put  what  is  termed  "filling"  over  the  main  arches, 
which  filling  is  not  supposed  to  contribute  materially  either  to  the 
strength  of  the  arches  or  to  the  fire- proofing,  except  as  it  may  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  the  main  sustaining  arch  or  plate  and  the  finished 
floor,  thus  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  hot  air  or  flame,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  light-weight  packing  about  the  wooden  sleepers  to  which  the 
flooring  is  nailed.  This  filling,  being  somewhat  a  secondary  matter, 
is  frequently  very  weak  when  considered  as  concrete,  but  it  is  incom- 
bustible.     Naturally,  then,  in  case  this  practice  was  followed  in 
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Ur.  Mouiton.  making  the  floors  of  the  Home  building,  as  seems  probable,  the  ap- 
pearance would  not  be  that  of  well-made  concrete,  bat  might  readily 
be  as  poor,  when  compared  to  good  concrete,  as  reported  by  the 
author,  and  still  be  doing  the  duty  for  which  it  was  put  in,  simply  to 
fill  space  closely  with  an  incombustible  material.  It  therefore  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  concrete  over  the  tile  arches  was  not  seriously 
injured  by  the  fire,  but  was  practically  in  its  original  condition  as 
put  in. 

The  fire  in  the  Methodist  Building  evidently  was  not  hot  enough 
to  injure  the  concrete  flooring,  and  the  partitions  in  this  building, 
with  wooden  studs,  certainly  could  not  have  been  put  in  with  the  in- 
tention to  make  them  fire-proof,  but  probably  the  expanded  metal 
lath  was  used  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  hold  the  plaster 
longer  in  a  fire  than  wooden  lath,  and  thus  give  the  partitions  a  cer- 
tain value  as  a  retarding  element  to  the  progress  of  the  flames.  In 
nearly  all  the  large  fires  recently  reported  on,  where  plaster  occurs  in 
connection  with  fire-proof  construction,  there  appears  to  be  very  little 
bond  between  the  plaster  abd  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied. 
This  would  seem  a  fair  field  for  improvement.  Can  plaster  be  made 
to  stick  well  enough  to  withstand  the  alternate  attacks  of  fire  and 
water  ?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  lime  mortar  plaster  is  in  itself 
a  good  fire  resister,  better  in  fact  than  hard  plaster  when  subjected  to 
water  after  heating.  The  question  then  would  be  to  get  it  to  stay  on 
better,  and  thurthe  first  stage  of  destruction  would  be  retarded  and 
the  destroyer  kept  away  from  the  skeleton  longer. 

The  writer  agrees  with  the  author  that  flat  ceilings  are  best,  and 
he  would  go  to  the  extent  of  stretching  suspended  ceilings  under  any 
system  of  flooring  fire-proofing,  which  did  not  fill  the  space  between 
the  joists  or  beams,  in  order  to  get  the  best  conditions;  but  would 
fire-proof  all  of  that  part  of  the  beams  projecting  below  the  main  arch 
or  plate  just  as  thoroughly  as  if  no  secondary  ceiling  was  contemplated 
or  used.  In  such  cases  this  would  act  as  an  obstruction  which, 
although  it  could  not  be  expected  to  last  long  under  the  severe  heat, 
or  the  assaults  of  the  stream  from  the  hose,  might  be  depended  upon 
to  retard  the  heating  up  of  the  fire-proofing  and  also  the  metal  skele- 
ton, and  leave  the  fire-proof  material  less  likely  to  be  broken  out  by 
the  sudden  contraction  when  water  struck  it  than  was  the  case  at  the 
Pittsburg  and  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  fires  quoted  by  the  author. 

In  relation  to  the  Athletic  Club  fire,  the  writer  cannot  see  how  the 
author  can  quote  this,  as  an  instance,  to  prove  the  statement  that  4-in. 
porous  hollow  tile  partitions  will  stand  fire  and  water  without  material 
injury,  if  the  published  reports  of  that  fire  and  the  photographs  of  the 
condition  of  the  partitions  are  to  be  believed.  One  report  says  that 
the  firemen  explained  the  absence  of  any  great  amount  of  debris  of  the 
destroyed  portions  of  the  partitions  by  observing  that  the  heated  tile 
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appeared  to  dlBintegrate  into  powder  when  the  water  stmck  it    This  Mr.  Mooitoa. 
was  a  case  of  porous  hollow  tile  apparently  well  set,  and  it  seemed  to 
snffer  worse  than  that  in  the  Home  office  building  which  was  improp- 
erly set. 

Itappears  to  the  writer  that  too  much  is  being  expected  from  4-in. 
hollow  walls  thus  made,  and  he  believes  that  something  thicker  and 
more  elaborate  will  have  to  be  made  if  partitions  are  to  be  fire-resist- 
ing walls,  as  the  foroe  of  the  stream  of  water  is  in  itself  in  some  cases 
sufficient  to  knock  out  parts  of  them. 

The  writer  is  glad  to  note  the  disposition  of  different  manufac- 
turers of  fire-proofing  systems  to  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  building 
samples  for  testing  by  experts,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  exceedingly 
careful  and  intelligent  records  will  always  be  made  and  wide  publica- 
tion given  to  them,  so  that  workers  and  students  in  this  field  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  them  understandingly,  and  as  far  as  possible 
profit  by  them  in  practice. 

CoRTDOM  T.  PuBDT,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. — In  resistance  to  the  effects  Mr.  Purdy. 
of  fire,  cast-iron  columns  have  an  advantage  over  ordinary  steel  col- 
umns. They  are  in  one  piece,  and,  especially  in  the  lighter  sections, 
are  not  as  thin  as  those  of  steel;  but  aside  from  this,  it  is  probably 
true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Freeman,  that  cast-iron  columns  will  resist  fire 
better  than  built-up  steel  columns  of  the  same  strength.  Neverthe- 
less, in  public  estimation,  the  former  are  giving  way  to  steel  as  desira- 
ble columns  for  large  buildings,  because  cast  iron  is  not  as  reliable, 
and  will  not  admit  of  the  use  of  rivets  in  connections,  upon  which  the 
general  stiffiiess  of  an  iron  frame  largely  depends.  In  special  cases 
cast-iron  shells  over  steel  columns  are  very  desirable  as  fire-proofing. 

The  author  also  agrees  with  Mr.  Freeman  regarding  the  excellent 
resistance  of  ordinary  brick-work  to  fire.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
demonstrated  sufficiently  that  nothing  is  better. 

From  personal  observation  the  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cinder  concrete  over  the  floor  arches  in  the  Home  Buildings  was 
entirely  decomposed  by  the  heat.  Good  cinder  concrete  has  the  repu- 
tation of  enduring  heat  better  than  any  other,  and  although  he  could 
not  find  out  how  this  concrete  was  made,  yet  the  fact  that  it  had  little 
or  no  coherence  after  the  fire  indicates  that  its  character  was  poor. 

The  author  is  not  prepared  to  prove  that  the  deflection  of  the  con- 
crete floors  in  the  Methodist  building  was  increased  by  the  fire.  His 
statement  in  reference  thereto  is  not  a  definite  assertion;  however,  he 
thinks  that  reliable  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  thus  increased  can 
be  obtained.  If  the  fire  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  deflection  afterward 
existing,  that  particular  piece  of  floor- work  is  certainly  open  to  severe 
criticism;  for  the  deflection  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  max- 
imum usually  allowed,  and  was  unpleasantly  noticeable  in  the  finish. 
If  the  fire  did  not  increase  the  deflection  or  otherwise  injure  the  con- 
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Mr.  Purdy.  orete,  the  question  might  also  be  asked,  why  did  the  owner,  when  the 
building  was  repaired,  re-enforoe  with  new  beams  the  arches  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  fire  ? 

In  order  to  get  the  best  testimony  regarding  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
an  accurate  story  of  its  progress,  the  author  interviewed  the  firemen 
and  made  memoranda  of  the  facts  as  given  by  the  chief  having  charge 
of  the  force.  He  has  refrained  from  any  extended  criticism  of  the  re- 
port made  by  Messrs.  Kaufman,  Swensson  and  Qarlinghouse,  because 
such  reference  was  not  necessary  in  bringing  out  the  lessons  of  the 
fire,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  appropriate.  He  does  not  coincide  with 
them  in  their  deductions.  They  practically,  and  in  effect,  argue  that 
protection  from  heat  is  not  the  ultimate  desideratum,  and  this,  from 
his  point  of  view,  is  the  greatest  mistake  of  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Prichard's  view  of  the  matter.  If 
beams  can  be  protected  so  well  that  a  temperature  of  2  000^  will  not 
injure  the  paint  on  them,  their  expansion  need  cause  no  apprehension. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 

Maoh  valoable  literature  has  already  been  giyen  to  the  engineering 
world  on  the  subject  of  rope  driving,  and  it  is  not  the  author's  inten- 
tion to  review  the  subject  generally,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to 
the  perplexing  problems  which  occur  in  driving  with  ropes,  where  the 
driving  and  driven  sheaves  are  of  unequal  diameters,  and  especially 
where  the  driving  wheel  is  the  larger  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  dynamo 
drive.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  such  drives,  as  usually  installed, 
where  the  ropes  are  applied  as  one  continuous  rope  with  tension  car- 
riage, they  will  not  puU  equally,  and,  as  a  result,  a  few  of  them  do  the 
major  part  of  the  work,  and  consequently  it  is  now  recognized  that  a 
factor  of  safety  of  from  30  to  40  is  necessarily  employed  to  cover  the 
inequality  of  tension,  imperfections  in  mechanism,  weakness  due  to 
grease,  splice,  etc. 

The  author  is  satisfied  that  while,  by  the  usual  method  of  figuring, 
a  factor  of  safety  of  30  apparently  is  employed,  he  may  be  able  to 
prove  that  frequently  the  actual  factor  of  safety  is  not  more  than  15. 
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In  considering  the  problem  of  rope  driving,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  undisputed  faots  : 

First — For  efficiency  in  rope  driving,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
increase  the  driving  power  of  the  rope  by  making  angular  grooves 
in  the  pulleys,  the  common  practice  being  to  make  the  angle  45 
degrees. 

Second, — The  driving  power  of  the  rope  increases  rapidly  as  the 
arc  of  contact  is  increased  ;  for  example,  the  relative  power  of  an  arc 
of  120°  is  only  76%  of  that  represented  by  180  degrees. 

Third — The  greater  the  angle  of  incline  of  the  grooves,  the  less 
will  be  the  wear  of  the  ropes ;  the  power  wasted  due  to  the  pulling 
out  of  the  rope  from  the  groove  will  also  be  reduced.  This  waste,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  great  as  it  is  usually  considered. 

Hence,  in  designing  a  rope  drive  of  the  character  under  considera- 
tion, the  first  thing  to  determine  is  the  sharpest  angle  of  groove  per- 
missible for  efficiency  and  wear  of  rope  ;  assume,  then,  that  45^  is  to  be 
adopted  as  the  minimum  angle  of  groove,  especially  as  this  accords 
with  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  engineers. 

Given,  therefore,  the  smaller  pulley  with  its  smaller  arc  of  contact 
grooved  to  45^,  the  larger  pulley  may  with  its  greater  arc  of  contact 
have  a  greater  angle  of  groove,  without  losing  driving  effect,  and 
therein  is  a  saving,  for  with  the  wider  angle  of  groove,  the  rope  wears 
less,  and  there  is  less  power  wasted  due  to  the  pulling  of  the  rope  out 
of  the  groove. 

In  a  transmission  of  this  character,  if  the  arc  of  contact  of  the  small 
pulley  is  150^,  and  of  the  large  pulley  210^,  and  assuming  a  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  of  .12,  the  angle  of  the  small  pulley  being  45^,  then 
the  proper  angle  for  the  large  pulley  would  be  about  *  65°  for  equal 
adhesion  on  both  wheels.  Such  transmissions  are  of  very  common 
occurrence. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  ropes  are  uniform  throughout,  it  is 
found  that : 

By  widening  the  gproove  of  the  larger  pulley,  the  waste  of  power 
may  be  minimized,  the  life  of  the  rope  prolonged,  and  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  either  for  sheaves  or  loss  of  driving  effect. 

The  author  will  now  attempt  to  prove  that  using  the  wider  angle  in 
the  larger  pulley  with  the  continuous  rope  plan  of  driving,  and  with 
*  See  Table  No.  5,  page  176. 
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the  same  strain  on  the  driving  rope,  there  is  a  large  increase  of  power- 
transmitting  capacity. 

Before  proceeding,  it  is  well  to  review  the  elements,  or  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  rope  driving,  so  as  to  clearly  fix  in  one's  mind  exactly 
what  takes  place  in  each  of  the  ropes  in  driving. 

For  instance,  in  imagination,  try  a  few  simple  experiments  :  Mount 
a  sheave  wheel  suitable  for  rope  driving,  grooved  to  46°,  so  that  it 
cannot  revolve  ;  place  in  the  groove  a  short  piece  of  rope  having  on 
one  end,  say,  a  10-lb.  weight ;  then  put  on  the  other  end  weights  until 
the  rope  is  just  ready  to  slip  (see  Fig.  1).  It  may  be  that  the  10-lb. 
weight  will  support  25  or  30  lbs.,  or  even  50  lbs.,  in  proportion  to  the 
coefficient  of  friction.  The  arc  of  contact  in  this  case  is  180^,  or  one- 
half  the  circumference.  Assume — for  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion— that  10  lbs.  support  25  lbs. ;  in  other  words,  the  ratio 
is  as  10  :  25,  or  as  1 :  2^. 


Fio.  4. 

A  series  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  several  years  ago  gave 
for  new  rope  and  new  sheaves  (iron)  as  high  a  ratio  as  1:7,  while 
with  old  rope  and  polished  sheaves  as  low  as  1: 2^;  all  wheels  grooved 
to  45  degprees. 

If  now  (by  the  use  of  a  cord)  the  ropes  are  drawn  together,  so  as  to 
embrace,  say,  220^  of  contact,  it  will  be  found  that  the  10  lbs.  will 
support  80  lbs.  (see  Fig.  2).  In  other  words,  the  ratio  is  as  1  :  8. 
Then  try  the  third  experiment,  that  of  diminishing  the  arc  of  contact, 
«ay,  to  140^,  and  the  ratio  becomes  1  to  2  (see  Fig.  3). 

In  a  rope  drive,  the  part  of  the  rope  representing  that  supporting  the 
10  lbs.  is  the  slack  strand,  while  that  supporting  the  greater  weight  is 
the  driving  side,  or  the  tight  strand  of  the  rope.  The  tendency  of  the 
heavy  weight  is  to  revolve  the  wheel  in  its  direction,  and  the  measure 
of  its  effective  pull  is  found  by  subtracting  the  pull  on  the  tight  side 
from  the  pull  on  the  slack  side;  in  other  words,  as  in  the  first  experi- 
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ment,  where  the  arc  of  oootaot  is  180^,  the  tendency  of  the  10  lbs.  is 
to  pnU  in  one  direction,  while  that  of  the  25  lbs.  is  to  pall  in  the  other 
direction,  and  the  effective  pull  is  25  —  10  =  15  lbs. 

The  fourth  experiment  will  be  to  place  tide  bj  side  two  sheaves  of 
different  diameters,  having  the  same  form  of  groove.  Assume  that 
one  is  72  ins.,  and  the  other  86  ins.  in  diameter. 

If,  now,  the  first  experiment  is  tried  with  each  of  these,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  10  lbs.  supports  25  lbs.,  whether  the  ropes  be  applied  to 
the  72-in.  or  the  86-in.  sheave.  These  experiments  show  that  the  arc 
of  contact  is  an  important  factor  in  designing  a  rope  drive,  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  diameter  of  the  pullej. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  is  to  determine  what  takes  place 
when  motion  is  given  to  a  rope  drive. 

Fig.  4  shows  the   simplest   kind  of  a  transmission,  that  of  two 


Fio.  5. 
grooved  wheels  and  a  single  rope  wrapped  about  them.  When 
motion  takes  place  and  a  load  is  given  to  the  driven  wheel,  the 
lower  strand  straightens  up  and  becomes  taut,  and  the  upper  strand 
takes  the  slack  from  the  driver  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rope 
travels. 

If  the  slack  strand  is  sufficiently  heavy,  and  is  drawn  up  suffi- 
ciently taut,  it  will  do  the  required  amount  of  work.  If  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  work  done  by  this  rope,  its  tension  must  be  increased. 
Suppose,  therefore,  that  a  loose  sheave  is  added  to  the  side  of  the  driven 
wheel,  and  that  a  traveling  idler,  held  back  by  a  constant  weight,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  put  in,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rope  A  is  the 
slack  rope,  governing  the  tight  rope  (the  lower  strand),  and  the  amount 
of  tension  permissible  on  the  tight  rope  is  determined  by  the  tension 
on  the  rope  A. 
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If  the  weight  on  the  tension  carriage  is  150  lbs. ,  then  that  on  the 
rope  A  is  75  lbs.  (neglecting  friction),  and  with  the  ratio  of  slack  to 
tight  of  1  to  2,  the  pnll  on  the  tight  rope  will  be  150  lbs.  The  tight 
rope  will,  therefore,  throw  its  slack  aronnd  the  large  pulley  to  the 
npper  strand,  which  in  tnm  will  be  at  once  taken  ont  by  the  rope  B, 
whose  tension  is  constantly  75  lbs.  This  tension  in  the  slack  strand  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  the  tight  rope,  because,  on  account  of 
the  large  arc  of  contact  in  the  driver,  the  ratio  is,  say,  1  to  3.  Hence, 
the  rope  will  not  transmit  more  power  than  the  small  pulley  is  capable 
of  taking,  and  the  slack  is  taken  out  by  the  tension  carriage  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  rope  travels. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  slack  strand  governs  only  the 
amount  which  may  be  pulled  by  the  large  wheel,  while  the  tension 


Fio.  6. 

rope  A  governs  what  the  tight  rope  may  pull  on  the  circumference  of 
the  small  or  driven  wheel. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  reader  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  points 
which  have  been  reviewed,  and  they  are  only  given  here  to  direct  his 
mind  to  further  thought  in  this  direction.  An  example  in  actual  prac- 
tice will  be  used  to  assist  in  further  explanation. 

A  rope  drive  (Fig.  6)  installed  a  few  years  ago  had  a  driver  which 
was  54  ins.  diameter,  and  made  320  revolutions  a  minute;  the  driven 
was  14  ins.  diameter,  and  made  about  1  200  revolutions  a  minute. 
There  were  five  strands  of  f-in.  rope.  Both  wheels  were  grooved  to 
45^,  and  the  distance  between  centers  was  60  ins.  By  laying  this  out, 
it  is  found  that  the  arc  of  contact  on  the  large  wheel  is  217^,  while  on 
the  smaller  one  it  is  143^  (see  Fig.  6).    This  plant,  after  running  a  year^ 
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proved  to  be  a  failure,  beoaoBe,  as  the  engineer  said,  **  the  rope  would 
break  frequently.**  He  said,  aa  he  looked  at  the  driye,  he  oould  see 
that  ''one  or  two  ropes  were  doing  the  whole  work." 

Fig.  7  shows  the  way  in  which  the  ropes  were  led.  Assume  a  ten- 
sion weight  of  800  lbs.  Taking  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  .12,  the 
coefficient  of  resistance  to  slipping  in  the  4^^  angle  is  .81.*  Taking 
into  account  the  arc  of  contact,  the  ratio  of  the  slack  to  the  tight  side 
is  therefore  1  to  2.12  on  the  small  wheel,  and  1  to  8.12  on  the  large 
wheel.  For  the  sake  of  easy  calculation  omit  the  fraction  and  consider 
a  traction  ratio  of  1  to  8,  and  1  to  2,  respectiyely,  in  the  large  and  small 
pulleys,  and  omit  the  weight  of  rope.     Now  imagine  the  engine  start- 


ing, a  full  load  of  50  H.-P.  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  driven  wheel,, 
and  trace  what  takes  place.  The  rope  a  is  held  under  a  constant  ten- 
sion of  150  lbs.  (half  tension  weight).  This  will  sustain  a  pull  of  80O 
lbs.  on  tight  rope  i,  and  the  first  effect  of  its  taking  such  a  tension  is 
to  elongate  and  throw  its  slack  up  around  large  pulley  to  slack  rope  i. 
Meantime  tight  rope  'J  has  been  doing  its  best,  and  it  will  puU  out  th  e 
slack  thrown  into  slack  rope  1  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  viz.,  in  the 
ratio  of  2  to  1.    As  soon  as  tight  rope  1  is  satisfied,  as  it  is  with  a 

♦  (Coef.  of  resistance  to  slipping  =  Cosec  ^^^  X  coef.  of  friction.)    See  Table 
No.  6,  p.  177. 
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slack  tension  of  100  lbs.,  then  slipping  oeasee  in  groove  1  of  the  large 
pnllej,  and  this  100  lbs.  allows  tight  rope  2  to  pull  only  200  lbs. 

Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  the  results  in  the  following 
table  are  obtained  (the  slack  passing  out  in  the  direction  of  the  travel 
of  the  rope  until  the  tension  carriago  takes  it  up). 

TABLE  No.  1.— Appeoxihatb  Strains  in  the  Various  Ropes  WhuiE 
Transmitting  63  +  H.-P.,  NsoiiEOTiNa  Friction  Losses,  Weight 
OF  Rope,  and  Centrifugal  Foboe.  Both  Wheels  Grooved  to 
450  Anoub: 

Tight  rope  i— 300  lbs.     Slack  rope  1—100  lbs. 


2—200  " 

(( 

2—  66 

5—133  ** 

(( 

5—  44 

4—  88  *' 

(( 

4—  30 

5—  60  ** 

(< 

5—160 

781  lbs. 

390 

890  ** 

391  lbs.  effective  pulL 

Tight  rope  5,  given  as  60  lbs.,  may  be  raised  somewhat  by  the  influ- 
ence of  slack  rope  6,  given  as  160  lbs.,  as  will  be  explained  furthei  on. 

By  taking  the  sum  of  all  these  tight  ropes,  a  total  of  781  lbs.  is 
obtained,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  slack  ropes  is  390  lbs.,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  391  lbs.  of  useful  work. 

391  lbs.  X  4  618  ft.  per  min,      ««  .  xr  t> 
33M0 =63+H..F. 

The  author  makes  no  claim  to  exactness  in  these  figures;  they  are 
only  used  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  that  inequality  of  tensions 

does    exist,   but    do    not    show  the   exact 

[f  ]f\        „    )      amount  of  such  inequality. 

\         /     V       V  Assumetheultimatestrengthof  }-in.  rope 

to  be  4  200  lbs. ,  and  in  this  transmission  there 

is  a  maximum  strain  of  300  lbs.,  which  gives 

^^'  ®-  an  actual  factor  of  safety  of  only  14. 

If  now  the  large  wheel  (Fig.  8)  be  grooved  to  72^,  so  as  to  make  the 

ratio  1  to  2  in  each  wheel,  and  the  tension  weight  be  reduced  to  160 
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lbs.,  the  result  will  be  perfectly  plam  by  again  tracing  the  strains  in 
the  rope. 

If  a  tension  weight  of  150  lbs.  on  the  tension  carriage  be  assumed, 
then  there  wonld  be  75  lbs.  tension  on  the  rope  a,  which  wonld  give 
150  lbs.  tension  to  tight  rope  1,  which  cannot  be  sustained  until  there 
is  75  lbs.  tension  on  the  slack  rope  1,  etc.,  each  rope  in  itself  being 
pulled  at  the  rate  of  150  lbs.,  and  each  slack  rope  75  lbs.,  making  the 
t«ble  appear  like  this  : 

TABLE  No.  2.— Approximate  Steaikb  in  the  Various  Bopes  WhqiB 
TRANammNO  50  -|-  H.-P.,  NBOLsoriMa  Friction  Losses,  Weight 
OF  BopB,  AND  Cemtrifugaii  Forob.  Laroe  Pullet  Grooved  to 
72^,  Small  Pui<let  to  45  Degrees. 

Tight  rope  i— 150  lbs.    Slack  rope  i— 75  lbs. 


2—150   *' 

♦« 

2-75 

5—150  '* 

*i 

3— 7b 

#-150   " 

<t 

4—75 

5—150   ** 

it 

5-75 

750  lbs. 

375 

875  ** 

375  lbs.  effective  pull. 

This  shows  a  total  strain  of  750  lbs.  for  the  tight  ropes,  and  875 
lbs.  for  the  slack  ropes,  the  difference  being  375  lbs.,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  50  H.-P.  The  maximum  strain  is  now  only  150  lbs.,  or  one- 
half  of  that  in  Table  No.  1.  The  horse-power  transmitted  is  practically 
the  same,  and  the  factor  of  safety  is  about  28. 

If,  howeyer,  the  same  weight  as  in  Table  No.  lis  retained,  viz., 
300  lbs.,  the  result  will  be  that  all  the  tight  ropes  will  pull  800  lbs., 
all  slack  ropes  150  lbs.,  and  the  horse-power  transmitted  will  be  about 
100. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  effective  pulling  power  of  the  large  wheel 
is  actually  reduced  by  reducing  its  angular  groove,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  driving  effect  of  the  transmission  is  nearly  doubled — ^a  sort 
of  mechanical  paradox.  Assuming  again  that  the  rope  is  uniform,  it 
is  found  that  by  widening  the  groove  of  the  large  pulley  the  power 
transmitted  is  actually  increased. 
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The  question  naturally  arises  :  How  account  for  the  fact,  frequently 
observed,  that  it  is  the  center  strands  that  are  usually  slack  ?  This 
can  be  explained  as  follows  :  The  tension  in  slack  rope  S  is  given  in 
Table  No.  1  at  150  lbs.,  which  may  (if  the  power  demands  it)  sustain 
150  X  3  =  450  lbs.  on  tight  rope  6,  but  it  will  not  do  so  until  slack 
rope  4  is  drawn  out  to  a  tension  of  450  -r  2  =  225  lbs.,  which  is 
possible.  If  now,  however,  still  more  power  is  called  for,  then  225  lbs. 
on  slack  rope  4  may  sustain  a  pull  of  675  lbs.  on  tight  rope  4,  which 
will  draw  up  slack  rope  3  to  387  lbs.  This,  however,  is  bad  practice, 
because  the  maximum  tension  is  increased  far  beyond  300  lbs.,  even 
in  tight  rope  5  pulling  its  maximum  (450  lbs.). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loose  wheel  by  the  side  of  the  small 
pulley  were  not  used,  the  strain  in  slack  rope  6  would  be  only  75  lbs., 
and  the  ultimate  strain  in  tight  rope  6  would  be  225  lbs.,  and  in  slack 
rope  4  it  would  be  112  lbs.  This  shows  that  unless  the  wide  angle  is 
employed  in  the  large  pulley,  it  is  better  not  to  employ  a  loose  sheave; 
all  of  which  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  diffi- 
culties which  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  uniform 
groove  in  both  large  and  small  wheels. 

Further,  it  will  be  observed  in  Table  No.  1 

that  the  tension  in  slack  rope  S  (150  lbs.) 

Fig.  9.  is  2}  times  as  great  as  in  tight  rope  6  (60 

lbs.),  while  with  the  wide  angle  plan,   as  shown  in  Table  No.  2, 

the  tension  in  slack  rope  6  is  half  of  that  in  tight  rope  6,  as  it 

Bhould  be. 

The  practical  value  of  this  system,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the 
factor  of  safety,  or  «lse  by  employing  the  same  factor  of  safety  to 
reduce  the  size  of  rope.  Thus,  when  the  difference  in  the  diameters 
is  considerable,  substitute  f-in.  rope  where  previous  figuring  has  shown 
that  l^-in.  rope  was  required;  substitute  for  1-in.  |-in.,  and  in  place 
of  i-in.  use  f-in. 

The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  rope  permits  also  a  reduction  in 
the  diameter  of  the  pulley,  and  still  maintains  the  same  ratio  of  rope 
to  pulley.  For  example,  the  minimum  diameter  of  the  pulley  for  a 
i-in.  rope  is  35  ins.,  assuming  the  rule  of  40  diameters,  while  for  1^-in. 
rope  by  the  same  rule  a  50-in.  pulley  would  have  to  be  used.  Then, 
again,  the  width  of  the  sheave  is  thus  reduced  fully  25  per  cent.  It  is 
not  the  author's  intention,  however,  to  advise  employing  a  small 
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factor  of  safetj,  but,  by  correct  figuring,  to  obtain  the  real  factor  of 
safety,  which  should  not  be  lets  than  220. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  question  of  proportions  of  rope  to  pulley 
may  be  found  in  **  Rope  Driving  "  by  Professor  Flather.* 

The  author's  attention  was  originally  called  to  this  unequal  tension 
on  the  ropes  of  a  continuous  rope  driye  some  ten  years  ago.  At  that 
time  he  had  occasion  to  study  the  subject,  and  was  much  puxiled  by 
a  drive  installed  with  wooden  sheaves.  This  particular  transmis- 
sion had  a  driving  pulley  of  about  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
driven,  and  both  wheels  wore  badly  in  the  grooves.  The  first  groove 
wore  down  fully  an  inch;  the  second,  f  in. ;  the  third,  about  }  in.,  and 
so  on. 

In  another  rope  drive  in  the  same  building,  also  having  wooden 
sheaves,  but  of  equal  diameter,  the  grooves  wore  alike.  Hence,  the 
natural  conclusion,  that  the  unequal  wear  was  attributable  in  some 
way  to  the  unequal  arc  of  contact  occurring  in  the  drive  with  pulleys 
of  difTerent  diameters. 

The  substitution  of  iron  sheaves  for 
wooden  ones  prevents  this  object  lesson  from 
being  brought  to  every  one*s  attention,  but 
the  unequal  strains  on  the  various  strands  are 
there,  just  as  before,  and  frequently  can  be  fio.  lo. 

seen  if  one  will  notice  the  difference  in  the  sag  of  the  various  ropes. 

As  a  practical  proof  of  the  value  of  the  variable  grooves,  the  author 
would  refer  to  a  rope  drive  designed  by  him  some  nine  years  ago,  and 
installed  in  the  planing  mill  of  J.  K.  Russell,  now  called  the  Enterprise 
Building,  on  Fulton  Street,  Chicago,  where  they  have  been  transmit- 
ting 250  H.-P.  with  12  strands  of  i-in.  ropes,  which  lasted  six  years. 
According  to  the  present  practice  l|-in.  rope  would  be  employed  (see 
Fig.  7).  A  14-ft.  driver  is  grooved  to  an  angle  of  60<^,  and  a  6-Xt. 
driven  to  45  degrees.  The  ropes  may  be  seen  to  be  pulling  alike,  and 
each  is  doing  its  own  share  of  the  work. 

The  calculations  and  tables  g^ven  herein  have  ignored  centrifugal 
action  and  journal  friction,  and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  tha 
rope  is  uniform  throughout,  and  further,  that  a  loose  wheel  is  pro- 
vided to  take  the  strand  from  the  tension  carriage  leading  from  the 
pulling  side  of  the  driven  wheel. 

♦  '*  Rope  Drtvlng."    By  John  J.  Flather,  Ph.  B.,  M.  M.  E.,  page  1T7. 
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Flathor*s  <*itope Driving"*  gives  a  theoretical  disoussion  of  this 
very  important  matter,  from  which  the  following  abstract  has  been 
prepared: 

The  effectiyeness  of  the  frictional  grip  is  dependent  npon  the  arc 
of  contact  of  the  rope  with  the  pnlley  and  also  upon  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  which  varies  with  the  angle  of  the  groove.  The  friction  on 
each  puUey  will  be  the  same  if  the  products  of  the  arcs  of  contact  by 
the  respective  coefficients  are  eqnal.  If  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  a 
labricated  rope  on  a  smooth,  flat  metal  pulley  is  0.12,  then,  for  the 
same  rope,  in  a  groove  having  an  angle  of  0  degrees,  the  coefficient 

of  resistance  to  slipping  would  be  0  =  0.12  cosec  -^;  hence,  with  arcs 

of  contact  of  a  and  a'  degrees  the  equations  <p  a  =  <f>'  a\  or  0.12 

6  6' 

cosec  -^a  =  0.12  cosec  -^r-  a    would  indicate  an  equal  frictional  grip 

on  each  pulley,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  percentage  of  slip  is  to  be  the 
same,  and  that  the  multiplier  0.12  will  give  the  correct  coefficient  of 
friction  on  each  pulley. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  cosecant  of  an  angle  varies  inversely 
with  the  angle,  hence  the  pulley  having  the  lesser  arc  of  contact  should 
have  a  groove  with  a  more  acute  angle. 

From  the  above  equation 


cosec-j:  =  cosec 


e 


a 
2       a 


in  which  6  and  a  are  the  angles  of  groove  and  contact,  respectively, 
of  the  larger  pulley ;  and  6'  and  a',  similar  values  for  the  smaller 
pulley. 

When  the  ratio  of  the  arcs  of  contact  is  known  and  with  the  least 
angle  of  groove  in  the  smaller  pulley  equal  to  35^,  40<^,  or  45^,  the 
corresponding  angle  of  groove  in  the  larger  pulley  should  be  as 
indicated  in  Table  No.  5. 

TABLE  No.  5. — Anole  op  Groove  for  £quai<  Adhesion. 


Are  of  contact  on  gmall  pulley       a; 

Are  of  contact  on  large  pulley       a 

Angle  of  groove  in  large  pulley  when  groove  in 

small  pulley  =  85* 

Angle  of  groove  In  large  pulley  when  g^roove  in 

small  pulley  =  40° 

Angle  of  groove  in  large  pulley  when  groove  in 

small  pulley  =s  45^ 


O.tt 

0.8 

0.76 

0.7 

0.66 

40'» 

44° 

AV 

61- 

66° 

46*» 

60° 

54' 

68* 

64° 

50° 

56° 

eo^ 

66° 

78° 

0.6 

60^ 
70' 

80=> 


♦  Pp.  150  to  176. 
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An  equality  of  grip  on  each  pulley  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  an 
idler  or  binder  pulley,  which  will  increase  the  arc  of  contact  on  the 
smaller  pulley,  but  this  introduces  a  reverse  bend  in  the  rope,  which  is 
objectionable  in  rope  driving  and  should  be  avoided  as  much  possi- 
sible. 

Table  No.  6  g^ves  the  amount  of  tension  which  may  be  sustained  by 
the  tight  strand  when  the  slack  strand  has  a  tension  of  one. 


TABT^E  No.  6. 

COBinCIBNTB  OF  FRICTIOK.    j 

CoErficix:«T8  or  I 

'RlCriOK 

DEaRXXS. 

- 

Deorcbs. 

0.3.             0.4. 

0.5. 

0.8.             0.4. 

0.5. 

ao 

1.17           1.28 

1.29       1         150 

2.10            2.86 

8.70 

45 

1.S6           1.87 

1.48                 165 

2.87 

8.16 

4.21 

tiO 

1.87            1.68 

1.09                 180 

2.66 

8.61 

4.81 

75 

1.48 

i.eo 

1.92                 106 

2.77 

8.00 

5.48 

W 

l.tfO 

1.H7 

2.19        ,          210 

8.00 

4.88 

6.25 

106 

1.78 

2.08 

2.50       1          iMO 

8.51 

5.84 

8.12 

180 

1.87 

2.31 

2.86                270 

4.11 

6.60 

10.56 

186 

2.06      ;      2.56 

8.24                 800 

4.81 

8.11 

18.70 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.Suplee.  H.  H.  SuFLBB,  Esq. — This  paper  is  a  very  clear  presentation  of 
some  facts  in  connection  with  rope  transmissions,  which,  while  they 
haye  been  known  for  a  long  time,  haye,  until  now,  not  been  used  in 
combination  or  distinctly  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  author 
uses  them;  at  least  not  to  the  speaker's  knowledge. 

The  English  rope  transmissions,  using  a  number  of  independent 
ropes,  practically  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  grooye  in  the  sheaye 
to  secure  the  necessary  traction.  Grooyes  as  sharp  as  30^  were  used 
at  one  time,  but  the  wear  on  the  ropes  and  the  wedging  in  the  grooyes 
caused  a  gpradual  increase  until  it  was  settled  by  experience  that  from 
43  to  46^  was  the  minimum  angle  adyisable  to  use  in  practice.  It 
was  recognized  that  all  the  ropes  would  not  pull  alike,  as  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  obtain  the  same  initial  tension,  but  this  was  ex- 
pected to  remedy  itself  from  the  fact  that  the  ropes  subjected  to  the 
greatest  tension  would  stretch  the  most,  and  that  this  would  throw  a 
portion  of  the  work  upon  the  slacker  ropes,  and  so  equalize  the  work. 

The  first  continuous  rope  transmission  in  the  United  States  was 
probably  that  installed  at  the  old  shop  of  the  Atlantic  Works,  in 
Philadelphia,  about  1881,  in  which  fiye  turns  of  a  |-in.  rope  were  taken 
oyer  a  pair  of  30-in.  pulleys,  the  pulleys  being  of  equal  diameters  and 
the  ropes  horizontal.  The  slack  was  taken  up  by  an  idler,  and  the 
system  was  identical  with  that  now  in  use  in  many  places.  The 
sheayes  were  of  wood  (Dodge  wood  split  pulleys),  and  the  speaker  be- 
lieyed  that  the  grooyes  had  an  angle  of  43  degrees.  This  installation 
was  put  in  by  Mr,  Dodge,  who  made  many  experiments  with  grooyes 
of  different  angles,  eyen  running  ropes  on  smooth  pulleys,  by  making 
enough  turns  to  secure  the  necessary  tractiye  power. 

In  most  of  these  installations  it  was  eyident  that  all  the  ropes  were 
not  pulling  alike,  and,  indeed,  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the 
successiye  action  of  the  reduplication  principle  is  considered.  This 
principle  of  '<ooil  friction,"  as  Willis  calls  it,  is  well  recognized,  and 
the  yariation  in  tractiye  power  for  yarious  arcs  is  correctly  g^yen  by 
the  author  in  Table  No.  6  of  his  paper. 

What  the  author  has  done  is  to  pit  these  two  sources  of  yariation 
in  tractiye  power  against  each  other,  and  use  the  one  to  correct  for  the 
action  of  the  other,  and  in  this  he  ha«  treated  the  subject  in  quite  an 
original  manner.  In  eyery  case  which  the  speaker  knew,  in  which  the 
angle  of  the  grooyes  has  been  yaried,  the  angle  has  been  made  the 
same  in  both  sheayes,  regardless  of  their  relatiye  diameter,  or  of  thpir 
distance  from  each  other,  and  therefore  regardless  of  their  different 
arcs  of  contact.  The  author  has  shown  clearly  how,  by  making  the 
angle  of  the  grooyes  correct  for  the  difference  in  the  arcs  of  contact, 
the  tension  on  the  different  portions  of  the  rope  may  be  equalized. 
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theoretically,  *t  least,  and  for  this  he  is  entitled  to  fall  and  due  Mr.  Suplee. 
oredit. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  oonstmotive  reason  for  the  varia- 
tion in  the  tension  of  various  ropes,  both  in  the  English  or  separate 
system,  and  in  the  American  or  continuous  system,  and  that  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  or  maintaining  practically  the  same  relative  dia- 
meters, and  hence  the  same  velocity  ratios  for  all  the  pairs  of  gprooves. 
The  virtual  diameters  of  the  grooves,  upon  which  the  velocity  ratios 
of  the  two  sheaves  are  dependent,  are  those  of  the  circles  of  contact  of 
the  ropes  and  their  respective  grooves,  but  unless  all  the  grooves  are 
exactly  of  the  same  width,  and  the  contact  circles  on  these  grooves  are 
of  exactly  the  same  diameter,  the  result  will  be  practically  an  attempt 
to  drive  the  same  sheave  at  various  speeds  at  the  same  time.  The  result 
is  a  different  tension  on  different  parts  of  the  rope,  and  there  is  a  con- 
sequent wear  upon  the  rope,  and  a  cutting  of  the  pulley  (especially 
marked  in  wooden  pulleys)  which  also  absorbs  much  power.  This 
accounts  for  the  unequal  tension  in  various  parts  of  the  rope  in  trans- 
missions in  which  both  sheaves  are  of  the  same  diameter,  and  in  which 
the  arcs  of  contact  and  angles  of  gproove  should  both  be  the  same.  This 
is  a  practical  difficulty  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  much  higher 
grade  of  workmanship  than  is  usually  customary  with  such  work.  When 
this  action  once  commences,  it  continues  to  make  itself  worse,  since  the 
greater  tension  upon  some  of  the  parts  wedges  the  ropes  down  further 
into  their  grooves  and  thus  alters  the  virtual  diameter  of  the  sheave  for 
those  particular  ropes  and  increases  the  variation  in  tension,  which 
thus  shifts  from  rope  to  rope.  This,  of  course,  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  merit  of  the  author's  solution  of  the  problem  as  he  states  it,  but  it 
is  a  feature  with  which  it  must  inevitably  be  complicated  in  practice. 

For  transmissions  in  which  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
pulley  diameters  and  a  small  distance  between  centers,  t.  e.,  in  which 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  arcs  of  contact,  the  speaker  believed 
that  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  angles  of  the  grooves  will  add 
materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  installation  and  the  life  of  the  rope. 

H.  W.  Brikckebhoff,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— There  is  much  that  is  ^^  Brlncker- 
interesting  and  valuable  in  this  paper,  but  in  the  reasons  which  the  ^<^'^- 
author  g^ves  for  the  large  factor  of  safety,  from  BO  to  40,  now  com- 
monly employed  in  rope  drives,  a  very  important  one  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked,  namely,  the  **  creep  *'  of  the  rope.  This  creep  is  the 
slippage  of  the  rope  on  the  sheave  as  it  goes  off.  It  is  caused  by  the 
change  of  tension  due  to  receiving  or  imparting  power,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  change  of  length.  If,  as  on  the  driving 
sheave,  the  rope  goes  off  at  a  less  tension  than  it  came  on,  the  creep 
will  be  against  the  motion  of  the  sheave;  if,  as  on  the  driven  sheave, 
these  conditions  are  reversed,  the  creep  will  be  with  the  motion. 
This  can  be  readily  studied  by  putting  a  rubber  band  around  one 
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Mr.  Brincker-  forefinger  and  around  a  spool  or  bottle,  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  held 
^^^'  parallel  to  it  in  the  other  hand,  and  revolving  one  about  the  other. 

This  will  give  them  the  same  relative  motion  as  if  thej  made  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  in  the  same  direction,  and,  as  their 
diameters  are  different,  their  surface  velocities  will  vary,  and  the  effect 
will  soon  appear  in  a  marked  difference  of  stress  on  the  two  strands 
of  the  rubber  band.  If  now  some  red  pencil  marks  have  been  made 
on  the  band,  it  can  plainly  be  seen  to  contract  as  it  leaves  the  spool 
and  to  stretch  as  it  leaves  the  finger.  This  is  the  "crqep,"  which  ia 
obviously  inseparable  from  any  method  of  driving  by  a  band  or  rope 
having  any  elasticity,  and  it  must  necessarily  wear  the  rope  and  the 
sheave  or  produce  heat  by  the  friction,  or  both,  and,  in  any  case, 
absorb  and  waste  all  the  power  that  produces  the  wear  and  heat. 

Fortunately,  though  the  creep  cannot  be  avoided  altogether,  it  can 
be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  harmless  amount  by  increasing  the 
number  of  driving  strands,  and  thus  diminishing  the  difference  of 
tension  between  the  taut  and  slack  sides.  For  instance,  if,  in  a  given 
transmission,  the  number  of  strands  is  doubled,  the  average  dif- 
ference of  tension  will  be  halved;  and,  though  the  total  length  of  creep 
on  all  the  strands  will  thus  be  the  same  as  before,  yet,  as  the  ropes 
will  be  less  tightly  pressed  in  the  grooves,  the  total  friction  and  wear 
will  be  reduced  in  about  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  strands 
is  increased.  The  loss  of  power  is  directly  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ference of  velocity  between  the  taut  and  slack  strands,  which  is, 
in  its  turn,  proportional  to  the  difference  of  tension  between  the  two. 
Professor  Unwin  gives  this  difference  of  velocity  at  about  2%  in 
ordinary  belting,  and,  from  the  greater  elasticity  of  ropes,  it  is  usually 
much  more  in  rope  transmissions.  The  wear,  however,  varies  at  a 
more  rapid  ratio,  for  although,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  rope  can  slip 
in  a  smooth  groove  without  serious  wear,  merely  developing  heat  by 
the  friction,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  safe  pressure  in  the  groove  is  exceeded 
and  abrasion  begins,  the  destruction  of  the  rope  is  very  rapid. 

Here  comes  in  one  advantage  of  the  wider  groove  on  the  larger 
sheave,  as  suggested  by  the  author,  for,  if  the  groove  is  narrower  than 
is  needed  to  give  the  required  coefficient  of  friction,  the  creep  of  the 
off-going  rope  takes  place  under  greater  pressure,  and  the  rope,  ex- 
panding as  the  tension  is  reduced,  is  actually  pinched  between  the 
sides  of  the  groove,  increasing  the  wear  and  loss  of  power. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  chief  reason  for  the  high  factor  of  safety, 
stated  in  the  beginning  to  be  necessary  for  rope  drives,  can  be  appre- 
ciated. It  is  not  because  a  rope  drive  would  not  be  perfectly  safe  for  a 
short  time  with  a  much  lower  factor,  but  because  the  life  of  such  a 
drive  would  be  very  limited,  and  its  waste  of  power  would  be  very  great. 
Indeed,  in  this  case,  instead  of  being  designated  a  factor  of  safety,  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  the  factor  of  economical  tension. 
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Joseph  H.  HoadiiBT,  Esq. — Throughout  the  United  States,  rope  Mr.  HoAdley. 
driyes  of  about  700  000  H.-P.,  on  the  oontinuons  system,  haye  been 
installed.  Among  these  there  are  some  yery  interesting  driyes  which 
haye  proyed  in  practice  that  long-established  theories  are  wrong 
in  some  details,  which  often  happens  in  such  oases.  The  wooden 
sheayes  mentioned  by  the  author  were  first  adopted  by  the  Dodge 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  because  it  was  thought 
that  a  rope  driye  would  possibly  haye  greater  adhesion  with  a 
wooden  than  with  an  iron  sheaye,  which  has  been  practically  proyen 
in  regard  to  the  belt  pulley.  These  wooden  sheayes  act  exactly  as 
the  author  has  described  them,  but  the  speaker  did  not  think  that 
was  caused  by  any  unequal  strain  on  any  of  the  ropes.  His  experience 
had  been  that  the  grinding  of  the  rope  acts  on  the  g^rooyes  like  a  file, 
and  when  the  rope  leayes  one  pulley  and  goes  to  another,  as  in  the 
tension  winder,  there  is  a  proportionate  amount  of  wor^  on  the  rope. 
For  instance,  a  manilla  rope  will  possibly  be  in  use  sixty  days,  after 
which,  if  it  is  taken  out  and  examined,  although  it  will  look  prac- 
tically new,  yet  in  places  in  the  center  it  will  be  found  to  be  ground 
up  like  flour.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  perfect  splice  after  the  rope 
has  once  been  in  use.  In  most  cases  grinding  occurs  where  the  ropes 
wear  the  pulleys,  and  it  is  worse  where  manilla  rope  is  used.  To 
ayoid  that  trouble  cotton  rope  has  been  substituted,  but  it  has  been 
found  almost  impossible  to  make  a  cotton  rope  of  equal  diameter 
throughout.  In  such  case  the  same  efifect  is  produced  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish driye  system,  i.  e. ,  the  ropes  will  not  work  together  because  the 
splices  cannot  be  made  of  the  same  diameter,  and  one  rope  will  cifeep. 
£yen  if  the  splices  are  made  so  that  they  work  with  strains  nearly 
equal,  the  splices  soon  pull  out,  and  then  the  creep  in  the  rope  occurs. 
As  soon  as  this  happens  there  is  a  greater  strain  on  the  rope  from  the 
fact  that  its  weight  and  its  different  strands,  as  soon  as  they  change 
their  tension,  create  a  greater  driying  power  in  one  rope  than  in  the 
other.  As  soon  as  that  takes  place,  some  of  the  ropes  sink  and 
change  the  pitch  diameter,  and  this  will  be  found  in  those  cases  where 
•  English  driyes  with  pulleys  upwards  of  20  ft.  in  diameter  haye  been 
used.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  change  in  the  pitch  diameter  of 
one  of  the  ropes,  trayeling  so  many  feet  per  minute,  means  a  great 
deal,  and  in  that  way  the  ropes  are  yery  easily  worn  out. 

The  driye  of  the  Broadway  Cable  Boad,  properly  proportioned, 
and  put  into  a  continuous  rope  system,  should  transmit  about  10  000 
H.-P.  The  engine,  the  speaker  belieyes,  is  capable  of  transmitting 
1  500  H.-P.  The  difference  in  the  two  systems  can  readily  be  seen. 
A  continuous  rope  driye  will  driye  pound  per  pound  of  rope  about  ten 
times  as  much  as  a  single  rope  system  of  the  old  style.  The  single 
ropes,  of  course,  haye  found  great  fayor  with  mechanical  engineers, 
because  the  rope  system  was  first  adopted  in  England  in  large  driyes. 
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Mr.  Hoadley.  and  American  engineers  really  seonred  their  first  information  about 
rope  drives  and  their  installation  from  the  English,  and  in  that  waj 
very  naturally  took  after  them.  The  English  rope  drives  in  use, 
where  the  speaker  employed  the  compound  winder,  run  from  about 
500  to  4  000  H. -P.  He  has  installed  about  fifty  of  1  000  H-P  and 
about  one  hundred  of  2  000  H.-P.,  and  these  have  been  in  use  for  up- 
wards of  eight  years. 

The  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  in  San  Francisco  uses  the 
compound  wind  system  on  an  Allis-Corliss  engine,  with  a  26-ft.  drive 
wheel.  There  are  fourteen  grooves  in  the  fly-wheel,  twenty-two 
grooves  in  the  driven,  with  8d-ft.  centers;  a  1^-in.  rope  is  used. 
This  plant  has  constantly  transmitted  from  1 100  to  1  800  H.-P.,  the 
ropes  lasting  five  and  six  years.  The  speaker  believes  that  the  use 
of  the  compound  winder  has  not  been  appreciated  by  engineers.  In 
his  experienc^^  he  has  found  that  continuous  drives  with  a  steady 
power  do  not  require  the  comx>ound  winder;  but  where  a  plant  is 
subjected  to  variable  powers,  it  is  very  important  not  to  allow  the  rope 
to  commence  to  slip.  The  engine  wheel  has  the  cylinder  to  back  it 
up,  and  the  travel  of  the  fly-wheel  on  the  engine  can  readily  recoup 
lost  speed;  but  the  driven  has  no  method  of  recouping  its  velocity 
other  than  through  the  transmitter.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  City  Railway  at  the  Fifty-second  Street  Station  there  are  five 
2  000  H.-P.  rope  drives,  or  a  maximum  of  10  000  H.-P.  The  drives 
are  fitted  with  a  manilla  rope.  The  fly-wheel  of  the  engine  is  20  ft. 
in  diameter  and  has  twenty-one  grooves;  the  driven  has  thirty  grooves, 
and  on  an  average  the  dynamos  connected  with  the  engine  are  88  ft. 
to  84  ft.  The  longest  drive  is  45  ft.  The  power  ranges  from  150  to 
1  800  H.-P.,  and  this  fluctuation  takes  place  several  times  during  the 
day,  owing  to  the  heavy  trains  which  they  operate.  In  this  plant  it 
is  found  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  compound  winder,  there  is 
practically  no  slip  between  the  engine  fly-wheel  and  the  driven.  The 
readings  of  the  tachometer  show,  for  1896  or  1897,  that  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  engine  and  by  the 
generator  is  practically  less  than  2%  for  the  entire  year,  which  is  a  * 
very  close  transmission,  almost  as  positive  as  cog  gears.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  as  positive,  because  gears  do  not  slip  at  all,  but  it  can  be 
considered  as  practically  without  slip. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  a  drive  is  designed.  The  reason 
rope  transmissions  have  not  been  more  successful  is  that  disaster 
has  been  occasioned  in  almost  every  case  from  either  poor  splicing  or 
bad  regulation  of  the  engine.  If  an  engine  governor  dances,  the 
engine  will  throw  the  rope  out  of  the  groove  very  readily.  In  that 
case  the  rope  always  thrown  out  is  that  which  leads  from  the  slack 
part  of  the  fly-wheel.  There  are  cases  where  the  winding  of  the  rope 
will  make  a  bad  drive  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     There  is 
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only  one  way  to  have  it  right.   If  it  is  proportioned  right,  if  the  tnuiB-  Mr.  HoMlley. 

mission  rope  is  correct  and  the  engine  well  regulated,  it  is  the  prettiest 

piece  of  work  in  mechanics.     If  there  is  anything  wrong  about  it,  it  is 

about  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  installed.     Great  care  should 

always  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  allow  the  shock  occasioned 

by  the  yariation  of  the  load  to  drop  back  to  the  engine,  and  therefore 

metal  should  be  put  into  the  driven  pulley  to  practically  guard  or 

regulate  75^  of  the  greatest  variation  that  can  be  anticipated  from 

the  maximum  power  of  the  engine.    In  that  way  a  very  long-lived 

rope  and  a  very  successful  drive  will  be  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  steady  powers,  such  as  are  found  in  cotton  mills,  the 
compound  winder  has  no  place,  unless  it  is  compulsory  to  have  a  very 
small  driving  pulley  and  very  close  centers,  and  then  the  contact  of 
the  driven  pulley  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  load  to  be  thrown  on 
unless  it  is  done  very  carefully.  In  five  minutes  a  rope  can  be  burned 
to  pieces,  and,  of  course,  if  there  is  one  place  in  it  that  is  liable  to 
break,  it  will  do  so  and  will  probably  wreck  the  plant.  The  speaker 
would  rather  have  a  rope  drive  for  any  use  beyond  the  i>ower  of  an 
8-in.  belt,  and  did  not  know  of  any  case  where  such  a  drive  could  not 
be  properly  designed  to  fulfil  all  conditions,  unless  it  were  in  the 
case  of  a  very  small  pulley,  or  where  the  space  is  contracted.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  formula  that  must  be  adhered  to  rigorously  for 
large  powers,  and  any  variation  therefrom  will  cause  trouble.  The 
speaker  recently  had  a  case,  that  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at 
Joliet,  m.,  where  a  4  000  H.-P.  drive  was  installed  for  driving  the 
rod  mill,  the  worst  character  of  power  to  which  a  rope  drive  could 
be  put,  because  of  the  dirt  in  the  yard  and  the  iron  filings  which  affect 
the  rope  injuriously  and  make  it  act  all  the  time  as  though  it  were 
going  to  pieces.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  dressing  which 
wi)l  make  the  heart  of  the  rope  impervious  to  dirt  and  iron  filings 
and  prevent  wear  from  the  outside,  that  is,  prevent  cutting  the  out- 
side strands  and  starting  the  rope  to  wear. 

In  the  case  of  the  grooves  which  the  author  states  are  necessary, 
the  speaker  had  found  some  advantage  in  changing  in  a  small  degree 
their  angle  when  an  excessively  small  pulley  was  used,  and  had 
found  that  the  curved  grooves,  like  the  English  groove,  or  such 
as  are  employed  in  drives  of  this  character,  were  damaging  to  the 
rope  if  a  splice  had  been  carelessly  made.  As  the  rope  sets  down,  its 
section  will  wear  to  an  egg  shape.  In  practice  it  will  not  wear  round 
in  any  case.  As  soon  as  .the  rope  commences  to  do  that,  it  has  more 
friction,  and  for  that  reason  the  speaker  always  uses  the  angle  grooves 
instead  of  the  hollow  grooYes  used  generally  by  the  English. 

The  designing  of  rope  drives  is  as  much  a  trade  as  practical  steam 
engineering,  and  it  requires  as  much  study.  Before  a  man  at- 
tempts to  design  a  rope  drive  he  should  have  practical  experience 
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Mr.  Hoadley.  and  theoretical  knowledge,  and  be  as  proficient  in  that  line  as  he 
would  in  starting  out  to  design  and  build  a  steam  engine.  It  is  a 
business  by  itself.  Everj  case  that  comes  up  has  conditions  entirely 
different  from  the  preceding  case,  even  though  the  horse-power  be 
the  same.  There  may  be  a  drive  of  a  1  000  H.-P.  with  a  driyer 
running  200  revolutions  a  minute  driving  horizontal  shafts,  with  a 
driven  running  at  400  revolutions  a  minute  and  with  30-ft.  centers;  and 
in  the  next  drive  the  driver  remaining  the  same,  there  may  be  a  right- 
angled  shaft  situated  on  the  roof,  or  half  a  mile  away.  All  the  condi- 
tions must  be  as  carefully  considered  before  beginning  to  design  the 
drive  as  would  be  necessary  in  the  very  highest  type  of  engineering. 
Many  think  that  a  rope  and  a  groove  constitute  a  rope  drive;  it  does 
not,  and  that  accounts  for  many  of  the  failures. 

The  speaker  had  installed  two  drives  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the 
Edison  Company  and  could  not  account  for  the  trouble  experienced, 
as  he  had  never  seen  the  drives,  although  he  had  designed  them.  One 
of  the  ropes  went  to  pieces  about  two  hours  after  the  engine  started. 
The  next  rope  put  on  has  worked  satisfactorily  and  has  been  abso- 
lutely noiseless.  The  Toledo  Traction  Company  have  four  rope 
drives,  each  of  about  800  H.-P.  They  have  been  in  use  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  have  never  given  any  trouble.  The  ropes  have  never 
been  replaced,  and  the  slack  has  never  been  taken  out  of  them.  In 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company's  drives  it  was  found  that  the  wear  was  very 
rapid  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  power,  and  on  one  of  the 
drives,  the  compound  winder  was  abandoned.  That  was  a  practical 
test  of  the  compound  winder.  The  ropes  ran  six  weeks  and  wore  out. 
The  tension  weight  required  there  is  2  100  lbs. ;  with  the  compound 
winder,  the  tension  weight  was  900  lbs.  to  do  the  same  work.  The 
speaker  had  carefully  weighed  the  results  and  found  that  up  to  200 
H.-P.  the  compound  winder  is  of  no  service.  Beyond  that,  the  extra 
adhesion  necessary  to  prevent  the  commencement  of  slipping  on  the 
driven  pulley  is  essential. 


CORRES  PONDENCE. 


Mr.  Webber.  Samitel  Wsbbeb,  Esq.  —The  writer  is  pleased  with  the  suggestions 
in  this  paper  and  quite  agrees  with  the  author  in  his  proposal  to  en- 
large the  angle  of  the  grooves  in  the  larger  pulley  and  so  allow  a  suffi- 
cient slip,  by  which  the  elasticity  of  the  ropes  would  allow  them  to 
equalize  the  distribution  of  the  load,  and  bring  all  the  chords  into 
equal  tension.  The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  be  so  much  of  an  ex- 
pert on  **  Rope  Driving  "  as  on  some  other  methods  of  transmitting 
power;  but  he  has  always  protested  against  reducing  the  angle  of  the 
groove  to  less  than  45^  as  putting  unnecessary  friction  and  wear  on 
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the  ropes;  and  if  more  power  is  needed  than  can  be  obtained  at  that  Mr.  w^b«r. 
angle,  he  would  increase  the  number  of  ropes  rather  than  reduce  the 
angle  of  the  groove.  Neither  would  he  increase  the  angle  of  the 
grooves  in  the  larger  pulley  to  above  65  degrees.  In  any  case,  60<5 
gives  an  equilateral  triangle,  in  which  a  rope  oughl  to  free  and  adjust 
itself  readily. 

The  actual  observations,  g^ven  on  pages  174  and  175,  of  the  different 
wear  of  the  grooves  in  wooden  pulleys  when  the  angle  in  both  cases 
was  45^,  are  very  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  The  case  quoted  on 
page  170  seems  to  show  that  the  continuous  failure  of  the  ropes  was 
due  to  the  small  diameter  of  the  smaller  pulley,  which  was  scarcely 
19  diameters  of  the  rope,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  writer's  observations 
in  two  similar  cases,  where  he  was  called  in  to  examine  and  advise 
after  the  mischief  was  done.  He  would  never  advise  less  than  40  dia- 
meters, or  perhaps  36  for  cotton  rope,  if  he  expected  the  ropes  to  do 
satisfactory  service.  The  case  of  Mr.  Russell's  mill  in  Chicago,  quoted 
on  page  175,  seems  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  the  plan  of  increasing  the  angles  of 
groove  on  the  larger  pulley. 

The  rough  sketch  from  an  English  **  template*' 
(Fig.  11),  which  the  writer  has  carried  in  his 
pocket  these  ten  years,  shows  what  seems  to  him 
a  very  satisfactory  form  of  groove. 

J.  J.  Flather,  Esq. — The  author  has  brought 
out  very  clearly  the  advantages  of  using  a  larger 
angle  in  the  gropve  of  the  pulley  which  has  the 
greater  arc  of  contact.  Although  this  construc- 
tion has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years,  its  ap- 
plication is  not  as  general  as  its  advantages  would 
warrant.  Not  only  is  the  load  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed, but,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  analysis  of  the  stresses,  the  total 
load  may  be  twice  as  great  for  a  given  allowable  stress  as  that  obtained 
with  similar  pulleys  having  equal  angles  in  the  groove. 

With  a  continuous  rope  drive,  such  as  here  indicated,  the  use  of  a 
loose  idler  adjoining  the  smaller  pulley,  first  introduced  by  the  author* 
is  an  advantage  in  every  case,  for  momentary  fluctuations  are  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  the  tension  carriage,  unless  loaded  unnecessa- 
rily, will  be  moving  in  or  out  continually,  thus  causing  the  rope  to  be 
dragged  through  the  groove  of  the  driven  pulley  unless  a  loose  idler 
be  used,  in  which  case  simple  rotation  is  given  to  the  idler. 

While  agreeing  with  the  author  as  to  the  advisability  of  using 
grooves  having  different  degrees  of  inclination  when  the  diameters  of 
the  pulleys  differ  appreciably,  the  writer  would  go  further  and  recom- 
mend that  the  sides  of  the  grooves  be  arcs  of  circles  having  radii  pro- 
portional to  the  diameters  of  ropes  to  be  used  and  to  the  variable  angle 


Mr.  Flather. 


Fio.  11. 
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Mr.riather.  desired,  as  shown  in  Pigs.  12  and  13.  Although  the  tension  in  each 
member  of  a  rope  drive  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same,  there  is  un- 
questionably a  variation  of  pull  due  to  momentary  fluctuations,  which 
must  either  be  absorbed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  rope  or  transmitted 
through  it  until  the  strains  are  equalized.  If  the  rope  used  is  uniform 
in  structure,  that  portion  which  receives  the  greater  strain  will  be 
drawn  more  deeply  into  the  groove:  and  if  the  latter  be  of  the  curved 
form,  the  coefficient  of  friction  will  be  reduced;  so  that  the  resultant 
adhesion  produced  in  this  portion  of  the  rope  will  be  less  than  that  in 
some  other  part  which,  under  a  lighter 
strain,  occupies  such  a  position  on  the 
pulley  that  its  coefficient  of  friction,  and 
consequent  adhesion,  is  greater  for  a  given 
back-tension. 

With  the  usual  arrangement  of  pulleys, 

namely,  that  in  which  the  larger  wheel  ia 

the  driver,  the  tendency  of  an  increase  in 

tension  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the 

driven  pulley.     If  several  wraps  of  a  series  occupy  positions  in  the 

grooves  such  that  with  a  given  ratio  of  pulley  diameters  the  velocity 

of  the  smaller  pulley  is  twice  that  of  the  driver,  any  decrement,  x^ 

of  the  effective  radii  of  another  wrap,  which  is  drawn  more  deeply 

into  the  grooves  of  the  two  pulleys,  will  alter  the  velocity  ratio  from 

0  2 rt. 

q-to  z .     The  tendency  of  this  wrap,  then,  is  to  produce  a  greater 

1  1  —  X 

velocity  in  the  driven  pulley,  which  cannot  occur  without  some  slip  in 
the  other  wraps;  but  these  wraps  have  a  greater  adhesion,  and  there- 
fore tend  to  drive  the  pulley  at  a  less 
number  of  turns  per  minute,  which  will' 
produce  slip  in  the  more  heavily  strained 
member;  hence  the  effect  of  any  change  in 
position  due  to  sudden  increased  strain  on 
one  wrap  will  tend  to  quickly  adjust  the 
tensions  in  all  portions  of  the  rope  and 
neutralize  any  inequalities  in  driving  effort. 
With  continuous  rope  transmissions  this 

effect  will  not  be  so  apparent,  although  it  exists  to  a  certain  extent  on 
account  of  inequalities  in  the  rope  and  various  mechanical  imperfec- 
tions in  the  system. 

In  his  paper  the  author  has  used  a  pulley  diameter  equal  to  forty 
times  the  diameter  of  the  rope.  This  will  be  found  very  satisfactory 
for  general  work,  but  if,  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  least  diameter  of  pulley  which  may  be  used  in  a  given  case, 
the  speed  of  the  rope  should  enter  as  a  factor,  since  the  wear  and  con- 
sequent life  of  the  rope  will  vary  with  its  velocity.     The  flexibility  of 


Fio.  18. 
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the  rope  also  enters  into  the  problem,  since  this  varies  inversely  as  the  Mr.  Fkuher. 
cnbe  of  its  diameter.  Other  considerations  wonld  indicate  that  while 
forty  times  the  diameter  of  rope  may  be  satisfactory  for  a  2-in.  rope 
ninning  at  a  high  velocity,  it  is  also  true  that  a  lesser  proportion  will 
g^ve  equally  satisfactory  results  for  a  smaller  rope  or  for  a  case 
where  the  speed  is  not  so  great. 

Sfkkobb  MnJiiB,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Friction  plays  the  important  Mr.  MUler. 
part  in  rope-driving,  and  the  coefficient  varies  with  the  temperature, 
with  the  degree  of  lubrication  and  with  the  degree  of  finish  of  the 
sheaves.  Centrifugal  force,  **  creep,  **  weights  of  rope,  all  are  elements 
which  make  the  behavior  of  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  a  continuous  rope 
drive  irregular.  Any  attempt  to  figure  strains  must,  therefore,  be  an 
approximation. 

On  account  of  this  fact  the  author  desires  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  expressions  of  approval  of  his  paper  from  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  and  who  have  confined  their  comments  to 
the  problem  taken  broadly. 

Answering  Mr.  Webber,  the  author  would  say  that  the  rope  drive 
taken  for  illustration  now  has  separate  cotton  ropes,  and  the  dynamo 
is  mounted  so  as  to  slide  and  thus  take  up  the  stretch  of  the  ropes. 
When  one  of  the  ropes  breaks,  all  are  discarded,  and  new  ones  of  ex- 
actly the  same  length  and  from  the  same  coil  are  put  on.  The  drive  is 
so  small  that  this  is  permissible.  The  ropes  last  many  times  longer 
than  before  and  are  entirely  satisfactory,  which  would  seem  to  prove 
that  when  all  the  ropes  pull  alike,  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

Mr.  Flather*8  discussion  is  very  interesting,  but  the  author  does  not 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  use  of  curved-sided  g^^ooves  for  continuous 
rope  driving.  A  continuous  rope  may  be  made  so  even  in  density  that 
it  may  be  depended  upon  for  uniformity  as  to  its  diameter,  excepting 
where  the  splice  occurs. 

A  groove  with  sides  curving  toward  one  another,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
12  and  18,  interferes  with  the  free  passage  of  the  splice.  The  splice  is 
larger  and  weaker  than  any  other  part,  and  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
easily.  The  more  the  sides  curve  in  above  the  line  of  normal  contact, 
the  sharper  the  angle,  and  the  splice  in  passing  rides  higher  in  the 
groove  than  the  other  strands.  The  splice  will  move  slower  than  the 
portion  of  the  groove  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  as  that  part  of 
the  groove  is  less  polished  and  of  a  sharper  angle,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  splice  will  slip  and  wear  badly.  This  argument,  however,  ap- 
plies to  drives  where  four  or  more  wraps  of  rope  are  used.  The  author 
would  prefer  a  groove  with  sides  curving  away  from  each  other,  and 
having  an  angle  of  4^^  where  the  rope  is  in  contact  when  worn  to  its 
minimum  diameter. 

As  the  rope  wears  smaller  (and  hence  becomes  weaker),  it  rests  in  a 
wider  angle  than  when  new  (using  the  curved  form  of  groove  shown  in 
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Mr.  MiUer.  Figs.  12  and  13),  and  each  strand  must  poll  more  to  transmit  the  same 
horse-power,  as  will  be  seen  bj  calculation. 

Boughlj  speaking,  the  ratio  of  the  slack  to  the  tight  rope  on  60^ 
is  1:  2  (180^  arc  of  contact)  while  on  45^  it  ia  1: 2^;  hence,  an  effective 
pnll  of  say  150  lbs.  with  an  angle  of  45^,  can  be  secured  with  250  lbs. 
tight  strain  and  100  lbs.  slack  strain;  while  on  60^  it  would  require  300 
lbs.  tight  strain  and  150  lbs.  slack  strain.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  the 
strain  is  increased  20  per  cent.  The  journal  friction  is  increased  30^; 
for  the  sum  of  the  tension,  with  an  angle  of  45^,  is  only  350  lbs., 
while  with  an  angle  of  60^,  it  is  450  lbs. 

The  straight-sided  groove  is  cheaper  to  make,  easier  to  caliper,  and 
for  continuous  rope  driving  it  is  preferred  by  the  author  to  that  shown 
in  Figs.  12  and  13. 

Mr.  Brinckerhoff  defends  factors  of  safety  of  30  to  40,  because  of 
wear  of  rope  due  to  *' creep.**  To  show  that  such  factors  are  not 
essential  to  the  satisfactory  life  of  the  rope,  the  author  would  refer  to 
the  life  of  the  rope  in  the  Russell  plant,  mentioned  on  page  175,  and 
add  the  following  data  recently  secured. 

The  driving  engine— a  Hamilton -Ck>rliss,  22x48  ins. — will  develop, 
according  to  the  makers,  270  H. -P.  at  70  revolutions,  with  80  lbs.  steam 
pressure  and  one-quarter  cut-off,  and  these  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plant  has  been  running.  The  fly  wheel  was  grooved  so  as  to 
take  any  rope  from  i  in.  up  to  H  in.  The  first  rope  put  on  was  i  in. 
and  lasted  six  years.  This  was  a  common  tallow  laid  rope,  of  probably 
not  over  6  000  lbs.  ultimate  strength.  The  speed  of  this  rope  is  3  080 
ft.  per  minute,  and  the  effective  pull  2  680  lbs. ;  or,  assuming  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1,  the  pull  on  each  tight  rope  would  be  446  lbs.,  showing  that  a 
factor  of  safety  of  only  14  was  sufficient  for  a  life  of  six  years.  How- 
ever, li-in.  rope  is  now  in  use,  and  supplies  a  factor  of  safety  of  20, 
which  is  as  small  as  should  be  used. 

The  author  would  reiterate  that  if  a  factor  of  safefcy  of  20  is  actually 
obtained,  taking  into  account  all  strains,  it  will  be  satisfactory.  In 
many  instances,  however,  he  would  urge  a  higher  factor. 

If  the  life  of  the  rope  was  the  only  consideration,  then  U-£p:ooves  of 
highly  polished  iron  would  accomplish  the  result,  but  at  a  tremendous 
loss  in  journal  friction.  A  midway  position,  avoiding  excessive  wear  of 
rope  on  one  side,  and  excessive  journal  friction  on  the  other,  fche  author 
believes  to  be  in  an  angle  of  groove  of  about  45<^  in  the  pulley  of  the 
less  arc  of  contact,  and  in  widening  the  other  to  the  limit  proposed. 

The  weight  of  the  rope  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  how- 
ever, for  in  vertical  drives  the  weight  of  the  rope  increases  the  hold  on 
the  upper  wheel,  and,  if  sufficiently  high  above  the  lower,  may  have  (in 
spite  of  its  smaller  diameter)  a  wider  angle  than  the  larger  pulley. 

So  far  as  the  author  knows,  Mr.  Hoadley  is  the  only  other  engi- 
neer who  has   attempted  to  solve  the  problems  occurring  in  rope 
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drives  where  there  is  a  oonsiderable  dififerenoe  in  the  diameters  of  the  Mr.  Miller, 
driving  and  driven  pulleys.  His  componnd  winder  has  been  exten- 
sively employed,  and  the  results  obtained  are  considered  generally 
satisfactory.  If  the  rope  drive  whioh  has  been  used  as  an  example 
had  been  remodeled  by  the  introdnction  of  a  componnd  winder,  the 
drive  would  appear  as  in  Fig.  14,  in  whioh  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  ten- 
sion wheel  is  horizontal  and  above  the  plane  of  the  driving  and  driven 
wheels.  A  winding  pulley  is  placed  between  the  pulleys  and  to  one 
side  of  the  driven  pulley,  and  the  driving  rope  makes  two  extra  turns 
around  it  and  the  driven  pulley  before  it  goes  to  the  tension  carriage. 
The  strains  in  Table  No.  7  may  be  seen  in  this  example  to  be  on  an 
ascending  scale,  g^radually  multiplying  from  the  last  rope  to  the  first, 
the  compound  winder  serving  to  let  down  the  strain  engendered  in 
the  first  rope  to  that  of  half  the  tension  weight. 


W-60  LB8. 


Fio.  14. 

Table  No.  7  illustrates  the  strains  in  the  drive  when  a  compound 
winder  pulley  is  used,  both  wheels  grooved  to  45°,  and  transmitting 
the  maximum  of  power,  with  300  lbs.  as  the  maximum  strain  on  the 
driving  rope,  neglecting  the  strains  on  the  ropes  to  the  winder  pulley. 

TABLE  No.  7. — Approximate  Strains  when  the  Compound  Winder 
PuiiiiBT  18  Used;  Both  Whbei^  Grooved  to  45  Degrees. 


Tight  rope, 

(( 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

....  60  lbs. 

90  ** 

136  ** 

204  ** 

306  «* 

7QF;  «« 

Slack  rope, 

(( 

(( 
(( 

5 

30  lbs 

4 

3 

45  ** 

68  ** 

tt 

2 

1 

102  ** 

158  ** 

^cia     a 

795  —  398  =  397  lbs.  effective  pull. 
397X4518 

33  000      ""^  ^'■^'  "*■ 
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Mr.  Miller.  Thns,  it  appears  that  with  the  same  maximnm  strain  (about  800 
lbs.)  the  total  power  transmitted  is  about  the  same  as  when  the  winder ' 
pulley  is  omitted,  but  it  is  also  noted  that  while  it  is  impossible  with 
60  lbs.  tension  to  carry  the  strain  beyond  806  lbs.,  in  the  previous  ex- 
ample (Fig.  7),  both  wheels  grooved  to  45^,  a  tension  weight  of  800  lbs. 
made  it  possible  to  pull  as  high  as  675  lbs.  on  tight  rope  No.  4. 

The  author  believes  that  the  real  virtue  in  the  compound  winder  is 
the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Hoadley,  that  a  sudden  application  of  load 
will  not  cause  slip  on  the  small  pulley  any  more  than  it  would  on  the 
large  pulley,  and,  furthermore,  that  there  can  be  no  sudden  increase 
in  any  strand  beyond  its  safety  limit. 

But,  with  the  author's  plan,  whereby  the  resistance  to  slipping  is 
the  same  in  both  pulleys,  there  is  no  more  chance  of  the  rope  slipping 
on  the  small  pulley  than  on  the  large.  The  author's  plan  also  pre- 
vents a  sudden  rise  in  the  strain  on  an  individual  str&nd  as  well  as  Mr. 
Hoadley's  (see  Table  No.  2),  but  the  ropes  do  not  pull  alike  in  the 
latter,  and  they  do  in  the  author's  plan. 

The  author  has  seen  many  of  the  plants  designed  and  installed  by 
Mr.  Hoadley,  and  all  of  them  show  by  the  relative  sag  in  the  ropes 
that  the  strain  gradually  lessens  exactly  in  accordance  with  Table  No. 
7,  but  to  a  less  degree.  When  a  rope  drive  is  installed  with  pulleys 
near  together,  and  the  rope  is  quite  tight,  a  very  slight  difference  in 
sag  may  mean  a  considerable  difference  in  strain.  For  example,  in  a 
drive  with  84-ft.  centers,  using  a  Ij-in.  rope,  a  difference  of  ^  in.  be- 
tween a  sag  of  H  ins.  and'lj  ins.  represents  a  difference  in  tension  of 
220  lbs. 

The  example  given  of  the  Bussell  mill  drive  is  a  good  test  of  the 
author*s  method,  for  it  was  used  to  transmit  power  for  a  saw  and 
planing  mill,  and  the  sudden  applications  of  load  in  such  a  factory  are 
fully  as  great  as  in  driving  an  electric  plant. 

The  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Hoadley  in  the  file-like  action  of 
maniUa  rope  and  wooden  sheaves,  but  the  irregpUar  wear  must  be  at- 
tributable to  unequal  strains  in  the  strands. 

Bope  driving  has  certainly  made  great  progress  in  the  United 
States,  but,  unfortunately,  a  rope  drive  is  easier  to  put  up  than  belts 
and  pulleys,  and  many  installations  have  been  made  with  the  single 
idea  of  driving  the  wheels  and  transmitting  the  requisite  power. 

In  consequence  of  this  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  shiftless  rope 
driving  which  has  done  much  to  prejudice  engineers  and  mill  owners 
against  its  use. 

The  author  believes  then  that  it  is  most  important  to  keep  in  mind 
in  designing  a  continuous  rope  drive  that  each  strand  must  feel  the 
effect  of  the  tension  weight  equally,  and  that  the  holding  power  of 
the  rope  to  the  driving  wheel  (all  things  taken  into  account)  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  that  on  the  driven  wheel. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 

In  engineering  works  covering  an  extended  field,  with  operations 
involving  praotioally  the  same  conditions,  system  and  economy  are 
obtained  by  the  adoption  of  general  standards  of  form  and  specifica- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  levee  work  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  extending  over  a  reach  of  abont  1  000  miles  of  river,  with  some 
1  200  miles  of  levees,  and  where  there  is  but  slight  variation  in  climatic, 
topographical  and  geological  conditions. 

For  convenience  of  administration  the  Mississippi  Biver  Commis- 
sion has  divided  the  portion  of  the  alluvial  basin  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps.  These 
districts  include  the  levees  built  by  the  local.  State  and  county 
boards,  but  which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  and  second  districts,  extending  from  Cairo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  White  Biver,  have  been  consolidated  and  are  under 
one  officer.     The  third  district  reaches  from  White  Biver  to  Warren- 
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ton,  just  below  Yioksbnrg,  and  the  fourth  thence  to  the  head  of  the 


The  climate  varies  but  slightly  in  this  entire  reach  of  river,  the 
winter  in  the  npper  districts  being  more  severe  and  extended,  bnt 
the  other  seasons  partaking  of  practically  the  same  changes.  The 
high- water  conditions  are  much  the  same,  varying  in  average  height 
of  overflow  and  time  of  maximum  gauge  reading.  The  topography 
is  similar:  A  flat  alluvial  plain  intersected  by  numerous  bayous  and 
lakes,  old  river  arms,  etc.,  having  slopes  gently  declining  from  the 
river  and  in  the  direction  of  its  flow. 

The  foundations  on  which  the  levees  stand  and  the  material  of  which 
they  are  constructed  are  of  the  same  geological  epoch,  and,  generally 
speaking,  were  formed  by  the  same  agencies  throughout.  In  the 
lower  district  the  alluvium  is  more  compact  and  tenacious  and  resists 
caving  better  than  in  the  districts  above. 

In  1882  the  first  allotment  for  levee  building  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  work  of  construction  was  undertaken  with  the  same 
dimensions  of  cross-section,  and  the  same  specifications  required  by 
the  local  boards. 

Since  1882  approximately  50  000  000  cu.  yds.  of  earth  have  been 
placed  in  the  levees  by  the  Government.  The  form  of  these  levees  has 
varied  with  the  local  conditions,  but  since  1887  the  general  specifica- 
tions have  not  been  radically  changed. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Government  adopted  standard  sections  which 
have  since  been  adhered  to,  except  in  cases  where  the  conditions 
demanded  more  specific  treatment.  The  first,  second  and  third  dis- 
tricts have  practically  the  same  standard  for  all  levees  on  ordinarily 
good  foundations,  and  when  constructed  of  material  not  below  the 
average  in  strength. 

The  standard  dimensions  are:  Crown,  8  ft.;  front  or  river  slope,  3 
to  1;  back  slope,  3  to  1.  Where  the  levee  is  over  11  ft.  in  height,  a  ban- 
quette, at  an  elevation  of  8  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  main  levee,  is  added. 
The  slope  of  the  crown  of  this  banquette  is  10  to  1,  width  of  crown  20  ft. 
and  back  slope  4  to  1.  Where  the  foundation  is  bad,  or  the  material 
weak,  the  banquette  section  and  perhaps  the  front  slope  of  the  main 
levee  is  increased. 

The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1  show  the  shrinkage  section  to  which 
levees  are  built.     The  specifications,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
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statement  (extract  from  speoifloations  of  1897),  require  the  levee  to  be 
constmcted  in  2-ft.  layers  with  scrapers,  on  a  well-gmbbed  and  thor- 
oaghly  plowed  foundation  containing  a  small  exploration  mnok-ditoh 
filled  back  with  strong  material,  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  vicinitj, 
and  sodded  at  2-ft.  intervals  with  Bermuda  grass. 

In  the  fourth  district  the  dimensions  of  the  standard  adopted  vary 
with  the  height,  and  are  intended  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  sup- 
posed theoretically  perfect  section.  These  variations  may  be  further 
modified  as  in  the  other  districts  when  required  by  abnormal  condition 
of  foundation,  material  of  construction,  wave  wash,  etc. 

For  levees  from  5  to  10  ft.  in  height,  the  crown  is  8  ft.,  the  river 
slope  is  3  to  1,  and  the  land  slope  2i  to  1. 

For  levees  from  10  to  15  ft.  in  height  the  crown  is  8  ft.,  the  river 
slope  is  3  to  1,  and  the  land  slope  4  to  1  to  within  5  ft.  of  the  crown; 
thence  to  the  crown  it  is  2i  to  1. 


Fie.  1. 

For  levees  from  15  to  20  ft.  in  height  the  crown  is  8  ft.,  the  river 
slope  is  3  to  1,  the  first  8  ft.  of  the  land  slope  from  the  ground  is  6 
to  1,  the  next  6  ft.  4  to  1,  and  thence  to  the  crown  2i  to  1. 

Fig.  2  shows  these  sections  and  the  method  of  placing  allowances 
for  shrinkage. 

In  the  upper  districts  10^  of  the  height,  both  in  wheelbarrow 
and  team  work,  is  required  for  shrinkage. 

These  standard  sections  are  expected  to  withstand  the  water  to 
within  3  ft.  of  the  crown  of  the  levee,  without  excessive  saturation  or 
change  of  form,  and  to  give  unqualified  protection  under  all  normal 
conditions  of  foundation  and  materials  of  construction. 

When  subjected  to  water  above  the  3-ft.  line,  though  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain  intact,  they  cannot  be  considered,  either  theoretically 
or  practically,  standards  of  excellence. 

Plate  XI,  Fig.  1,  shows  a  crevasse  h<4e  in  a  levee  of  standard  sec- 
tion.   At  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  the  crevasse  was  being 
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drained;  a  few  days  later  the  oonstruotion  of  the  levee  was  oommenced 
at  the  end  shown,  and  was  carried  forward  through  the  hole.  Fig.  2, 
Plate  XI,  shows  a  standard  levee,  15  ft.  high,  under  oonstruotion. 

About  two  years  ago  it  occurred  to  the  author  to  compare  the 
third  district  levee  section  with  all  the  old  American  sections  and 
with  those  used  in  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  determine  what  evolu- 
tion in  levee  building  there  had  been,  if  any,  and  how  the  practice  in 
one  part  of  the  world  compared  with  that  in  another;  each  growing 
out  of  the  necessity  for  protection  against  flood,  modified  by  the 
restrictions  of  economy,  and  each  beginning  with  the  simple  methods 
taught  by  good  practical  sense,  untutored  in  any  scientific  knowledge 
of  earth  or  water. 

The  foreign  sections  were  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the 
valuable  paper  by  William  Starling,  M.  Am.  Boc.  C.  £.,  entitled 
*'Some  Notes  on  the  Holland  Dikes,"*  and  its  discussion.  Figs.  3, 
4,  5  and  6  are  cross-sections  of  old  state  levees  and  foreign  levees,  and 
show  this  comparison;  the  principal  dimensions  of  each  levee  being 
indicated  thereon;  the  third  district  standard  being  represented  by 
full  lines,  and  the  foreign  sections  by  dotted  lines.  Where  the  area  of 
the  latter  is  the  greater,  and  is  outside  of  the  standard,  it  is  shown 
with  a  heavy  shading.  Where  the  standard  section  exceeds  the 
foreign,  it  is  indicated  with  a  light  shading.  The  high  water  shown  is 
that  of  the  foreign  rivers,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  less  than  3  ft. 
below  the  crown  of  the  levee,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  highest  water 
the  levee  has  to  withstand  at  that  particular  locality.  By  raising  the 
standard  section  to  the  3-ft.  limit  the  comparison  is  more  favorable  to 
it;  but  this  was  not  done,  as  the  standard  thus  far  in  this  country 
has  been  frequently  required  to  hold  out  water  to  the  crown,  and 
will  continue  to  be  thus  strained  until  many  more  millions  of  the 
public  funds  have  been  expended  in  raising  the  general  line  on  the 
Mississippi  to  an  elevation  commensurate  with  the  maximum  high 
water  produced  by  the  confinement  of  the  flood  between  continuous 
levee  lines. 

By  an  examination  of  the  sections  and  the  table  of  approximate 

areas  and  differences  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  general  rule  the  old 

levees  in  this  country  from  1717  to  1835  were  constructed  with  a 

smaller  section  than  the  standard.     The  levee  of  1717  at  New  Orleans 

♦  TranMctioru,  Vol.  xxvi,  p.  559. 
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cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  levees  of  that  date,  as  it  occupied 
one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  and  was  used  for  a  roadway  18  ft.  in 
width. 

From  1854  to  1873  the  standard  was  nearly  similar  to  the  present,, 
bat  was  not  generally  adopted  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  economy; 
the  section  being  reduced  to  obtain  a  greater  length  of  line. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  foreign  levees  exceed  the  standard  in 
cross-section,  but,  in  that  portion  between  the  crown  and  a  horizontal 
plane  8  ft.  below,  the  excess  in  proportion  to  the  area  is  much  greater 
than  below.  This  is  very  plainly  shown  in  Table  No.  1  in  the  columns 
of  percentages  of  excess  to  area  where  the  foreign  levee  is  greatest, 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  levees  are  roadways,  either  graveled  or 
paved,  and  are  used  for  general  traffic;  the  wide  cross-section  not  being 
adopted  as  a  protection  against  water,  but  as  the  only  means  of  land 
communication  in  a  country  constantly  subject  to  overflow. 

On  the  new  South  dike  of  the  Linge,  (left  bank)  sections  87  to  40^ 
the  excess  in  percentage  of  area  above  8  ft.  is  not  as  pronounced,  be- 
cause here  an  excessive  section  was  given  the  lower  area  on  account  of 
the  weak  and  treacherous  soil  on  which  it  rests.  This  new  South  dike 
of  the  Linge  is  *^  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  work,  except  the  sea 
dikes,  that  was  met  with  in  the  Netherlands. "  * 

In  the  standard  section,  which  is  not  used  as  a  roadway,  a  crown 
such  as  given  to  most  of  the  Dutch,  Oerman  and  Italian  levees  (from 
16i  to  25  ft.)  would  be  a  waste  of  material,  adding  unnecessary 
strength  to  withstand  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  weight  placed  in  the 
wrong  place  to  economically  counteract  hydraulic  action  as  it  occurs 
in  saturated  soils. 

Eliminating  the  excess  in  area  due  to  roadway,  it  is  found  that  the 
foreign  and  American  practice  are  much  the  same  in  many  instances, 
and  if  the  greater  strength  of  foundation  and  materials  of  construc- 
tion, in  many  instances,  of  the  third  district  levees,  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  theory  and  practice  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ocean  will  ap- 
pear very  similar. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  levee  engineer 
is :  How  near  is  the  theoretically  correct  section  to  this  standard,  which 
has  grown  out  of  practical  experience  and  compares  so  favorably  with 
those  adopted  abroad?    This  short  paper  is  submitted  to  the  Society 

TranMictioru,  Vol.  xzvi,  p.  618. 
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with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  members,  many  of  whom  have  had 
long  and  varied  experience,  involving  the  saturation  of  soils,  olajs, 
etc,  in  dams,  levees,  canals,  etc.,  and  are  learned  in  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  many  engineering  problems,  may  be  induced  by  discus- 
sion to  throw  some  light  on  a  subject  so  important  in  this  and  also  in 
other  countries,  where  extensive  lines  of  levees  and  earthen  dams  are 
used,  consuming  in  their  construction  large  public  and  private  funds. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  effect  of  waves  on  exposed  levees, 
which  necessitates  recourse  to  special  slopes  and  methods  of  protec- 
tion, planking,  revetments,  etc.,  the  whole  question  of  standard  sec- 
tion depends  on  the  permeability  of  the  embankment  and  foundation^ 
that  is,  the  extent  of  seepage,  or  percolation,  and  the  best  form  and 
method  for  overcoming  it  in  different  materials. 

In  buckshot  or  clay,  which  is  practically  impermeable,  the  section 
might  be  given  a  strictly  theoretical  form,  dependent  alone  on  the 
height  of  the  water  and  the  weight  of  the  buckshot ;  allowing  some  crown 
merely  for  increasing  the  height  in  time  of  excessive  flood,  the  slopes 
being  plane  surfaces  with  an  inclination  sufficient  to  insure  the 
required  weight  to  counteract  the  hydrostatic  pressure  and  the  angle  of 
repose  of  the  material. 

In  cases  of  permeable  materials,  light  clays,  sand  and  loam,  the 
levee  becomes  partly  saturated  when  subjected  to  high  water,  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  saturated  and  dry  soil  descending  in  a  hy- 
draulic gradient  varying  in  inclination  with  the  soil  of  which  the  levee 
is  composed,  and  being  probably  very  irregular  in  trace  because  of  the 
lack  of  homogeneity  of  the  material  in  the  body  of  the  levee. 

In  Fig.  7,  if  ^  B  is  the  supposed  line  of  saturation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  material  shown  above  F  D  adds  but  little  to  the  strength  of 
the  levee,  and  the  additional  weight  only  increases  the  force  that  would 
tend  to  push  the  dry  section  down  the  semi-saturated  plane  A  B,  The 
banquette  Q  E  F Hwsts  as  a  buttress,  counteracting  any  such  tend- 
ency, and  distributes  the  weight  in  the  most  economical  and  effective 
manner. 

In  surface  soils,  subject  to  direct  rainfall  or  percolation  from 
adjacent  watered  areas,  the  ground-water  stands  at  a  level  dependent 
on  the  composition  of  the  soil,  both  physical  and  chemical,  the  natural 
and  artificial  voids  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure.  In  nearly  all  soils, 
remote  from  intersecting  fissures,  wells  or  streams,  the  line  or  plane 
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of  saturation  is  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  following 
the  inclination  of  hill  and  valley.  Where  wells,  fissures,  or  river- 
beds occur  in  the  surface  soil,  the  line  of  moist  material,  or  plane  of 
upper  surface  of  saturation,  is  inclined  toward  the  fissure,  well  or 
river,  the  degree  of  inclination  depending  on  the  consistency  of  the 
soil.* 

Where  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  great  enough,  the  soil  becomes 
saturated  to  the  surface,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  land  behind  the 
levees  on  the  Mississippi  during  an  overflow.  Where  an  impermeable 
material,  such  as  Mississippi  Valley  buckshot  or  clay  (not  an  ordinary 
soil),  overlies  sand,  and  the  latter  is  subjected  to  any  considerable  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  no  seepage  occurs  through  the  upper  stratum. 
This  is  frequently  demonstrated  in  excavating  levee  borrow-pits  when 
the  water  in  the  river  is  near  the  bank-full  stage  and  the  top  stratum 
is  a  buckshot  of  considerable  thickness.  The  pit  remains  dry  until  the 
plow  or  scraper  penetrates  to  the  sand,  when  it  becomes  in  a  very  short 
time  a  pond. 

The  saturation  of  the  soil  is  due  to  two  causes,  its  ability  to  hold 
the  water  by  capillary  reservoir  action,  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure. 
The  former  differs  greatly  in  different  soils. 

If  a  levee,  built  of  permeable  material,  extended  in  cross-section  a 
great  distance,  with  crown,  say  1  000  ft.  wide,  instead  of  8  ft.,  the  line 
of  saturation  would  probably  be  parallel  to  the  crown  for  some  distance 
and  at  the  same  or  a  greater  elevation  than  the  water  in  the  river,  de- 
pending on  the  capillary  power  of  the  material  and  the  length  of  time 
the  levee  was  subjected  to  pressure. 

By  reducing  the  width  of  crown  to  the  normal  levee  section,  8  ft., 
the  water  of  saturation  is  affected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well  or  river  in 
surface  soils,  and  its  surface  made  to  incline. 

The  power  of  soils  to  resist  the  pressure  of  water  is  due  to  their 
specific  gravity,  fineness  of  comminution,  cohesiveness,  and  the 
irregularity  of  individual  particles.  Coarse  sharp  sand  has  greater 
resisting  power  than  that  composed  of  fine,  smooth,  rounded 
particles. 

The  author  estimates  the  strength  of  materials,  as  found  in  this 
levee  district,  to  resist  deformation  due  to  seepage,  or  their  value  for 
levee  purposes,  in  about  the  following  order: 

*  See  Bulletin  No.  5,  Weather  Bureau,  189S,  on  Ground- Water. 
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(1)  Buckshot  and  gravel  tamped  in  shallow  layers. 

(2)  Bnokshot  artificially  mixed  with  sharp  sand  in  shallow  layers. 

(3)  Buckshot  or  clay. 

(4)  Heavy  strong  soils. 

(5)  Coarse  sharp  sand. 

(6)  Light  soils. 

(7)  Fine  sand,  rounded  particles. 

The  value  or  strength  of  a  levee  of  standard  section  can  be  pretty 
fairly  ganged  by  the  position  of  the  line  of  saturation  daring  flood 
stages,  if  it  is  constructed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  accompany- 
ing specifications,  contains  no  perishable  matter,  is  located  on  a  good 
foundation,  and  is  well  drained.  As  far  as  the  author's  knowledge  goes, 
the  position  of  this  line  has  never  been  accurately  determined  for  dif- 
ferent soils  in  this  country.  Surface  observations  during  floods  have 
been  made,  but  with  little  benefit,  as  they  have  never  been  systemat- 
ically recorded,  and  are  at  best  casual  inspections  made  when  it  is 
necessary  to  devote  all  available  time  to  the  administrative  rather  than 
the  experimental  function  of  the  work. 

The  author  has  experimented  with  diminutive  levees,  but  found 
the  capillary  action  of  the  lighter  soils  so  extensive  that  the  entire 
section  would  become  saturated,  and  after  many  futile  attempts  that 
method  of  investigation  was  abandoned.  If  the  position  of  this  line 
of  saturation  was  known  for  all  soils  used  in  levee  building,  a  theoreti- 
cally perfect  standard  could  be  obtained  which  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  levee  construction  to  known  limits  of  economy. 

The  paper  entitled  **The  Levees  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,"*  by 
William  Starling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  refers  to  an  extensive  and  care- 
ful series  of  experiments  on  earths  for  levee  building  purposes,  made 
in  Germany  from  1872  to  1877,  by  Mr.  B.  Schelten,  and  published  in 
the  ZeitschrtftfOr  Bauwesen  for  May  of  the  latter  year.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  to  determine  shrinkage,  strength,  resistance  to  still 
and  running  water,  capacity  for  retaining  water,  etc.,  but  how  reliable 
or  applicable  the  results  are  to  levee  practice  in  this  country  the 
author  is  not  informed. 

Surface  observations  by  the  writer,  during  high  water,  indicate 
that  in  most  materials,  in  the  standard  levee,  with  crown  3  ft.  above 
the  water,  if  carefully  drained,  the  line  of  saturation  intersects  the 
*  Engineering  Newe^  January  80th,  1896. 
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baok  slope  below  the  banquette,  which  is  8  ft.  below  the  crown.  With 
the  water  near  the  crown  of  badlj  constmcted  levees  of  very  poor, 
light  materials,  the  section  becomes  almost  completely  saturated ;  the 
only  resistance  to  subsidence,  or  sloughing,  holding  the  levee  in 
place,  being  the  weight  of  the  abutting  banquette  and  unbroken  sod. 
Local  drainage  of  slopes  in  such  instances  is  very  beneficial.  Badly 
constructed  buckshot  levees  often  slough  after  being  subjected  to 
pressure  a  long  time ;  great  sections  sliding,  seemingly  on  some  soapy 
inclined  plane  of  cleavage,  and  not  becoming  generally  saturated,  as  in 
the  case  of  lighter  and  more  permeable  materials. 

In  the  new  government  levees,  built  on  average  foundations,  the 
line  of  saturation  varies  from  near  the  banquette  to  a  4  to  1  slope, 
with  the  water  near  the  crown,  but  when  the  water  is  at  the  3-ft. 
limit,  the  slope  becomes  5  to  1  to  8  to  1.  The  degree  of  saturation  as 
perceived  on  the  back  slope  is  very  quickly  reduced  by  a  slight  fall  in 
the  river,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  pressure  and  the  compacting  in- 
fluence of  the  water.     In  many  instances,  where  the  levee  remains 


Fio.  7. 

under  pressure  for  a  long  time  with  the  water  near  the  crown,  after  a 
certain  limit  of  time  the  seepage  decreases,  owing  probably  to  the 
shrinkage  of  the  material  closing  the  interstices  between  the  particles. 

The  problem  of  providing  against  excessive  seepage  is  one  of  great 
importance  in  levees  placed  on  bad  foundations,  and  sometimes  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  use  of  impermeable  cores,  consisting  of  muck- 
ditches  sunk  to  strong  strata  and  filled  with  tamped  clay,  or  sheet 
piling  driven  beyond  the  limit  of  the  dangerous  subsoil.  Gores  of 
oement  and  other  materials  have  been  advocated  at  different  times, 
but  never  adopted  on  account  of  their  g^eat  cost  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  their  effectiveness  in  banks  subject  to  such  excessive  shrinkage 
and  expansion  at  different  seasons  and  stages  of  water. 

Many  instances  of  bad  foundations,  and  levees  built  of  poor  ma- 
terial giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  high  water,  have  come  under 
the  investigation  of  the  writer;  notably  in  1892,  in  Arkansas,  that  of  a 
levee  constructed  of  sand  on  a  sandy  foundation  underlaid  by  logs 
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and  other  decayed  yegetation.  During  the  flood  of  that  year,  the 
water  forced  a  passage  under  the  levee,  through  a  channel  formed 
in  rotten  logs,  and,  when  the  pressure  became  sufficient,  without 
warning  burst  out  beyond  the  back  slope.  At  first  the  entire  founda- 
tion was  undermined,  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  levee  standing 
in  the  form  of  a  bridge  which  was  soon  swept  away  by  the  violence  of 
the  current. 

Seepage  and  percolation  are  natural  in  foundations  and  embank- 
ments and  are  not  to  be  feared  when  the  former  is  free  of  logs  and 
holes  and  the  latter  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
practice;  but,  is  the  standard  the  most  economical  and  the  best  for 
general  practice  on  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  available  material 
and  necessary  restrictions  in  methods  of  construction? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  engineers  that,  as  long  as  the  results 
from  practical  methods  are  fairly  satisfactory,  further  investigation 
is  but  an  ultra-refinement  and  unnecessary;  but  in  the  present  status 
of  engineering  practice,  when  *'the  best  results  at  the  least  cost'* 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  motto,  such  an  argument  has  but  little 
meaning  to  those  looking  for  the  highest  standard  attainable,  even  in 
small  matters. 

It  is  by  striving  for  the  perfect  in  all  things  that  the  plane  of  a 
higher  civilization  is  reached,  in  which  every  branch  of  engineering  is 
a  most  important  factor. 

Extract  fbom  Spboifioations;   Thibd  Distbict;   Mississippi  Riveb 

Commission. 

88.  •*  Preparation  of  Ground, — The  center  line  of  the  levee  will  be 
staked  out  by  an  agent  of  the  United  States.  The  fill  and  slope  stakes 
shall  be  set  by  the  contractor,  from  notes  furnished  him.  All  logs, 
trash,  and  other  objectionable  matter  must  be  cleared  from  the  ground 
to  be  covered  by  the  new  embankment,  and  for  a  distance  of  5  ft.  be- 
yond the  slope  stakes.  The  entire  surface  between  slope  stakes  must 
then  be  thoroughly  broken  with  a  spade  or  plow,  in  order  to  form  a 
bond  with  the  earth  deposited,  and  such  top  soil  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  engineer  in  charge  is  unfit  for  the  foundation  shall  be  removed. 
A  muck> ditch  shall  then  be  cut,  when  required  by  the  engineer  in 
charge,  of  such  dimensions  as  he  may  direct.  The  muck-ditch  for 
new  work  shall  be  cut  8  ft.  from  the  center  line  of  the  levee  on  the 
side  next  the  river,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  displace  any  of  the 
stakes  of  the  center  line;  for  enlargement  work,  the  muck-ditch  shall 
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l>e  out  near  the  base  of  the  old  levee.  All  trees,  stumps,  large  roots, 
crawfish  holes,  and  buried  logs,  where  they  are  known  to  exist,  must 
be  dug  out  for  a  distanoe  of  5  ft.  beyond  the  slope  stakes  or  base  of  the 
levee.  After  inspection  and  measurement,  these  excavations  and  the 
muck-ditch  must  be  filled  in,  with  approved  material  obtained  from 
without  the  base  of  the  levee,  and  thoroughly  tamped  while  being 
filled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  or  his  designated 
agent.  All  of  the  foregoing  work  shall  be  completed  for  at  least  800 
ft.  in  advance  of  the  embankment. " 

39.  *  *  Embankment. — The  embankment  will  be  started  full  out  to  the 
side  stakes,  and  be  carried  regularly  up  to  gross  fill,  in  layers  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  ft.  in  thickness,  when  built  by  scrapers,  and  6  ins.  when  built 
by  wheelbarrows.  In  wheelbarrow  work,  the  earth  will  be  carefully 
tamped  either  by  wheeling  over  the  embankment  or  by  employing  one 
rammer  to  two  wheelbarrows.  When  the  embankment  has  been  brought 
up  to  the  proper  height,  it  shall  be  dressed,  and  planted  with  living 
tufts  of  Bermuda  grass,  4  ins.  square,  and  not  more  than  2  ft.  apart, 
well  pressed  into  the  earth  and  lightly  covered  with  soil,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  eng^eer  in  charge,  or  his  designated  agent.  The  con- 
tractor will  out  down  all  trees,  both  great  and  small,  to  a  distance 
of  100  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  levee  on  both  sides. " 

40.  **  Borrow  Pits, — Only  clean,  unfrozen  earth,  free  from  all  foreign 
matter,  shall  be  used  in  constructing  the  embankment.  It  will  be  pro- 
cured on  the  river  side,  unless  otherwise  directed  in  writing  by  the' 
engineer  in  charge,  and  from  such  places  as  may  be  condemned  for  the 
purpose  by  local  levee  authorities.  In  excavating  and  removing  it, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  injure  or  disfigure  the  land  as  little  as 
possible.  In  no  case  must  it  be  obtained  within  40  ft.  of  the  base  of 
the  levee  on  the  river  side,  or  within  100  ft.  on  the  land  side,  and  the 
side  slope  of  the  pit  next  to  the  embankment  not  to  be  steeper  than  1 
on  2.  Any  encroachments  upon  the  limits  of  either  side  will  be 
measured  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  or  his  designated  agent,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  the  final  estimate.  At  such  intervals  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  eugineer  in  charge,  or  his  designated  agent, 
traverses  must  be  left  across  the  borrow-pits  to  prevent  the  fiow  of  a 
current  along  the  levee.  The  distances  between  the  traverses  will  not 
be  more  than  500  ft.  They  shall  be  at  least  10  ft.  wide  on  top,  with 
slopes  of  1  on  2.  Borrow-pits  must  not  exceed  3  ft.  in  depth  on  the 
side  next  to  the  levee,  but  they  may  gradually  deepen  with  a  slope  of 
1  on  50  when  on  the  river  side,  and  1  on  100  when  on  the  land  side  of 
the  levee.  All  existing  levees,  or  parts  of  old  levee,  must  be  left,  un- 
less written  permission  of  the  engineer  in  charge  is  given  for  their 
removal." 
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Remabxs.— In  the  last  column-  the  plus  sign  denotes  that  the  standard  section  is  in 


Fig.  8  shows  sections  1  to  0;  Fig.  4,  sections  10  to  82;  Fig.  5,  sections  28  to  80,  and  Fig.0, 
sections  87  to  48. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Wait.  John  C.  Wait,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E. — On  page  205  the  author  says: 
"  Seepage  and  peroolation  are  natural  in  foundations  and  embank- 
ments, and  are  not  to  be  feared  when  the  former  is  free  from  holes  and 
logs,"  etc.  On  the  Erie  canal  the  engineers  do  not  feel  safe  if  there  is 
percolation  and  seepage  through  the  banks.  There  are,  it  is  tme, 
some  places  on  the  canal  and  under  the  foundations  where  percolation 
and  seepage  exist,  and  breaks  have  resulted.  Whether  the  embankments 
are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  practice  is  a  matter  the 
speaker  would  not  wish  to  vouch  for.  In  his  experience,  and  in  the 
canal  work  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  it  is  the  aim  to  have  no 
percolation  through  dams  or  embankments.  The  rate  of  slope  at  the 
places  referred  to  was  about  3  to  1,  or  not  very  far  from  those  repre- 
sented in  the  paper.  The  embankments  are  of  puddled  claj  and  stone, 
or  clay  and  gravel. 

Through  the  salt  fields  of  Syracuse,  a  little  west  of  that  city,  there 
is  a  place  where  the  foundation  of  the  tow-path  embankment  is  a  very 
porous  marl,  so-called,  and  there  has  been  seepage  and  percolation 
through  the  marl  underneath  the  embankment  for  many  years.  The 
water  has  been  conducted  away  by  ditches.  It  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  fear  and  annoyance,  and  two  or  three  breaks  have  occurred 
there.  An  embankment  in  this  condition  may  stand  for  five  years,  yet 
to  the  speaker  it  is  always  a  source  of  danger. 
Mr.  Sherrerd.  M.  R  Shebbebd,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. — Referring  to  the  Erie  Canal 
embankment  where  the  percolation  occurred,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  this  first  percolation  carried  roily  water  with  it.  In 
all  these  constructions  where  the  water  percolates  clear,  if  it  does  not 
come  in  large  quantities,  there  is  no  immediate  danger.  The  speaker 
once  had  occasion  to  look  into  this  question  in  connection  with  an 
earth  dam  with  about  30  ft.  of  water  on  the  up-stream  side.  The  main 
dam  itself  seemed  to  be  perfectly  dry;  at  least,  there  was  no  indication 
of  peroolation  on  the  down-stream  side,  but  through  the  sand  hills  on 
either  side  there  was  a  considerable  flow  of  water.  The  dam  was  built 
in  1892,  and  since  that  time  the  flow  through  the  hills  has  diminished, 
until  in  1897  it  was  about  one-quarter  of  the  orig^al  amount.  From  the 
beginning,  however,  the  water  was  always  clear.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  water  comes  clear  or  not  should  settle  the  point  as  to  the 
danger  of  most  work  where  there  is  peroolation.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  the  hills  along  the  water-line  were  long;  that  is,  the  water  would 
have  to  travel  a  gpreat  deal  further  through  the  hills  to  get  out  than 
if  it  had  come  straight  through  the  bottom  of  the  dam.  This  dam 
was  on  a  stream  with  a  small  drainage  area,  about  2i  square  miles; 
and  having  measured  the  flow  of  the  stream  before  the  construction 
of  the  dam  and  the  leakage  afterward,  it  was  found  that  the  leakage 
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«t  the  beginning  of  the  leak  was  abont  one-fonrth  of  the  flow  of  the  Mr.  8iMrr«rdL 
stream.    Bj  throwing  in  gravel  along  the  banks  when  the  leak  first 
oconrred,  the  leakage  was  decreased  a  considerable  amount  in  the  first 
month  or  so  after  the  dam  was  filled. 

AiiPHONBB  Ftelkt,  President  Am,  Soc.  C.  K— The  subject  of  this  Mr.  Fietof, 
paper  is  interesting,  and  covers  a  ground  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  en- 
gineers  in  the  East.  One  of  its  most  interesting  features  is  that  it  shows 
that  the  Government  has  been  endeavorii^g  to  establish  standard  sec- 
tions,  which  will  make  the  levees  secure  with  the  use  of  as  little 
material  as  possible  within  safe  limits  of  percolation.  The  practice, 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  Mr.  Wait  has  stated,  has 
been  to  endeavor  to  construct  embankments  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
no  leakage  or  percolation;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  levees,  it 
is  a  question,  either  of  having  no  levees  at  all,  or  of  constructing  them 
as  economically  as  possible,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  stand. 
The  regulation  of  the  percolation  so  that  it  will  take  place  without 
interfering  with  the  stability  of  the  structure  is,  therefore,  important. 
It  has  been  studied  abroad  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  in  many 
Indian  dams  this  principle  is  followed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  en- 
gineers build  a  drain  in  the  very  heart  of  the  earth  dams — on  the 
down-stream  side — in  order  to  collect  any  water  that  may  go  through 
and  conduct  it  safely  out  by  special  channels. 

As  an  iUustration  of  the  necessity  for  providing  for  proper  drain- 
age, the  speaker  referred  to  a  dam  made  entirely  of  a  bank  of  gravel 
and  containing  about  50  ft.  of  water.  Nothing  whatever  had  been 
done  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  water,  and  probably  the  only  thing 
that  saved  the  dam  was  the  very  fact  that  the  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  rather  fine  on  the  up-stream  portion  of  the  embankment, 
while  the  lower  part  was  made  of  coarser  gravel.  The  flow  of  water 
through  the  dam  was  so  Urge  that,  at  first  sight,  the  latter  seemed  to 
be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  it  had 
stood  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  evidence  collected  showed  clearly 
that  the  amount  of  percolation,  although  large,  was  less  than  it  had 
been  immediately  after  construction.  Under  those  circumstances, 
it  was  quite  interesting  to  find,  in  the  notes  of  the  original  builder, 
the  statement  that  he  had  erected  a  structure  which  would  last  as 
long  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  A  careful  examination  of  the  numer- 
ous leaks  which  appeared  at  the  down-stream  toe  of  the  embankment 
disclosed  the  fact  that  they  were  running  entirely  clear  and  free  from 
any  solid  materials.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  dam  was  not 
in  immediate  clanger,  although  in  a  condition  which  should  not  be 
maintained.     It  was  since  reconstructed. 

The  speaker  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Sherrerd  as  to  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  in  such  a  case  whether  the  percolating  water  is  clear  or 
turbid. 
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Mr.Paryea.  Edwin  Dubtsa,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^The  designing  of  levee 
sections  should  not  be  confused  with  that  of  canal  and  dam  embank- 
ments, as  their  respective  designs  are  governed  by  entirely  distinct 
considerations,  both  as  to  the  economy  absolutely  necessary  and  as  to 
the  respective  duties  which  the  structures  have  to  perform. 

As  to  the  first  consideration,  that  of  the  strictest  economy,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  It  may  be  well  to  say,  however,  that  be- 
cause of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  back-water  due  to  the  flat  slope  of 
the  river,  and  because  of  the  river  being  divided  into  "  levee  basins,'* 
it  is  necessary  that  the  levee  be  continuous  from  its  upper  to  its  lower 
end,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  basin,  in  order  to  afford  any 
adequate  protection  to  a  basin;  in  consequence  of  which,  appropria- 
tions for  levee  construction  must,  in  general,  be  made  to  cover  the 
whole  length  of  the  basin  rather  than  the  construction  of  an  ideal  sec* 
tion  over  any  part  of  it. 

The  demands  for  the  protective  work,  as  a  whole,  are  so  gpreat,  in- 
cluding, besides  levees,  so  many  costly  special  features,  such  as  the 
protection  of  caving  banks  and  cutting  bends,  and  the  needs  are  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  available  appropriations  that  the  greatest  fund 
available  for  levees  may  be  regarded  as  the  least  possible  amount  for 
which  a  probable  protection  can  be  secured. 

The  preceding,  while  an  attempt  to  show  that  levees  cannot  be  had 
except  with  small  sections,  is,  of  course,  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, no  justification  of  their  being  so  built;  but  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tive duties  performed  by  levees  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  canal  and  dam 
embankments  on  the  other,  will  convince  one  that,  for  engineering 
reasons  alone,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  design  the  former  with  much 
smaller  sections,  considering  the  quality  of  material  used,  than  would 
be  suitable  for  the  latter. 

The  duty  of  a  canal  or  dam  embankment  is  to  sustain  the  full  head 
of  water  for  which  it  is  designed,  for  long  periods,  usually,  in  this 
climate,  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year;  while  levees  may  be 
regarded  as  emergency  structures,  in  actual  use  for  only  short  periods 
each  year  (and  some  years  not  at  all),  and  even  then,  generally,  under 
less  heads  than  those  for  which  they  were  designed. 

As  instances  of  the  very  short  periods  during  which  levees  are  in 
actual  use,  the  following  tables  are  given.  Tables  Nos.  2  and  4  show 
the  dates  between  which  the  water  surface  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  above  the  level  of  the  natural  river  bank,  or  the  periods  during 
which  the  levees  were  under  any  head  of  water  whatever;  and  Tables 
Nos.  3  and  5  the  time  of  passage  of  the  crest  of  the  rise,  during  which 
the  levees  were  subjected  to  a  great  and  nearly  constant  head;  also  the 
periods  during  which  the  heads  were  more  than  4  ft. 

From  Table  No.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  levees  built  to  withstand 
heads  of  presumably  12  ft.,  with  water  8  ft.  below  the  top,  were  sub- 
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TABLE  No.  2.— Pkbiodb  fbom  1888  to  1890,  nfOLUsiys,  Dtmnra  which  Mr.  DuryM. 

THB    IiEYSBB    AT    CaIBO,    IlL.,     WKBB    ■UBJHOTSD    TO    A9T     HXAD    OF 
WATXB. 


Yew. 


1888. 
1880. 
1800. 


IniamU. 


Time. 


Prom  March  flTth  to  April  IQth  - 

Rlv«r    not    Above    bank    level  — 

Prom  Jan.     ]8Ui  to  Jao.     80th  — 

•»      Peb.     18th  "  Feb.     »th - 

"      Peb.     Wth  "  April   15th  - 


\^K^ 


14  days. 
7 
47      " 


88 


Total  in  8  years  -  01 


TABLE  No.  8. — Periods  from  1888  to  1890,  moLusrvB,  durino  which 
THB  Cairo  liBVBRS  wjerb  suBnDCTXD  to  orrat  and  nkarlt  ook- 

STANT  HRADB;  AIjSO  THB  AOTCAIi  HEADS. 


Tear. 


1888, 
1888 
1800 


Interval. 


From  March  90th  to  April 
No  head  against  levee. 
From  Jan.      10th  ' 
Feb.     16th 
March    Ist 
5th 
"      nth 
''      88d 
April     6th 
^»       10th 


Time. 


10th  ~     18  days. 


Jan.      fl5th-- 

6     " 

Feb.     10th  - 

March   6th. 

"      nth  - 

"      98d   - 

19     " 

April      6th  - 
^*        10th- 

18     »• 

18th- 

Heads. 


Feet. 
From  4  to  8^ 


4 

9 
4 

7 

?*: 


7 
4 


T6tal  in  8  years,  with  heads  over  4  ft.  —  61  days. 
7  »*  -  86     *» 


TABLE  No.  4. — Pbriods  from  1886  to  1892»  mcLuervB,  during  which 

LBYEIES    at    MbMPHIS,    TbNN.,    WBRE    gUBntCTED    TO    ANT    HBAD    OF 
WATER. 


Year. 

Interval. 

Time. 

1886 

Prom  Feb.     90th  to  March  9d   = 
-     April     8d     -  May       4th  = 
''     May      Itfth  "     *'        28th  = 

"     Feb.       6th  "  March  98th  r= 
'»     May        Ist   "  May     19th  = 

''     March  90th  "■  April   9eth  = 

River  not  above  bank-level 

From  Jan.     ]7th  to  April    96th  = 
"     Feb.      10th  "      "       80th  = 
"     April     7th  "  June     9l8t  = 

Total  in 

10  days. 

89     " 

19     '' 

—              64  days. 

61     " 

1887 

1888 

11     " 

—              89  days. 
98      ' 

1880 

0     " 

1800 

06      '' 

1801.... 
1892.... 

70      - 
75      '' 

7  years  =  806  days. 
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Mr.  Duryea.  TABLE  No.  5. — ^PERIODS  FBOM  1886  TO  1892,  inolusiys,  dubino  whioh 
THE  Memphis  Levees  webe  subjected  to  obeat  and  neablt  con- 
stant heads;  also  the  AoruAii  heads. 


Year. 

Interval. 

Time. 

Heads. 

1886 

From  Feb.      88d  to  Feb.     87th  = 

"       April      7th  "  April    18th  = 

"       18th  "  May       8d   = 

'*       May       8d    '*     **          8d   = 

"80th  "     "        86th  = 

"       Feb.     11th  '*  Feb.     16th  = 

16th  "  March  86th  = 

"       March  86th  "       "       87th  = 

"       May       8d     "  May       8th  = 

*'       April     8d    "  April     6th  = 

f*         6th  "      ^'       19th  = 

19th  "      "       88d  = 

No  head  against  levee. 

From  Jan.     80th  to  Feb.       6th  = 

"       Feb.     17th  "     "        88d   = 

"       March  6th  "  M[arch  14th  - 

"       14th  "  April    leth  = 

"       April    16th  "      ^*        19th  = 

"       March    Ist  "  AprU    81st  = 

"       April    16th  "  May     11th  = 

"       May     86th  "  June    81st  = 

6     ** 

88      *^ 

1      ^* 

16      ** 
8      ** 

86  '* 

87  " 

Feet.  Feet 
FromO  to  8 

1887 

**     4    **   6 
ti     0    **   4 

1888 

;;  ^ ;;  ^ 

1889 

;;  s ;;  j 

1800 

ii     0    *^  4 

1891 

»t          Q        44       g 

44      4     **    6 

;;  6  ;;  2* 

18B8 

:-  ::  1 

Total  in  7  years^  with  heads  over  4  ft.  =  888  days. 

44  44    7  44  4»  44  44        g  f^       „  JQ^  44 

jected  to  any  head  of  water  only  91  days  in  3  years;  and  from 
Table  No.  3,  for  the  same  3  years,  to  heads  exceeding  4  ft.  during 
only  61  daysj  and  to  heads  exceeding  7  ft.  during  only  36  days;  and 
twice  to  extreme  heads  of  9|  ft. 

From  Table  No.  4  it  will  be  seen  that  levees  built  to  withstand 
heads  of  presumably  6  ft.,  with  water  4  ft.  below  the  top,  were  sub- 
jected to  any  head  of  water  only  396  days  in  7  years;  and  from  Table 
No.  5,  for  the  same  7  years,  to  heads  exceeding  4  ft.  during  only  238 
days,  and  to  heads  exceeding  6  ft.  during  only  104  days;  and  twice 
to  extreme  heads  of  8  ft. 

Not  only  can  levees  be  regarded  as  emergency  structures,  but  as 
temporary  ones  as  well — or  rather  as  structures  which  have  a  fair 
probability  of  being  abandoned  while  still  in  good  condition,  to  be 
replaced,  because  of  caving  banks  or  threatened  cut-offs,  by  new 
levees  in  safer  locations.  A  short  time  spent  in  watching  the  caving 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  will  disabuse  anyone  of 
the  idea  that  levees  should  be  regarded  or  treated  as  permanent  struc- 
tures, on  which  increased  expenditure  will  give  any  certainty  of  in- 
creased safety  and  time  of  service. 

Even  should  a  levee  not  be  abandoned  because  of  caving  banks,  a 
great  increase  of  section  would  not  necessarily  make  it  proof  against 
the  river;  for  the  alluvial  foundations  are  poor,  in  varying  degrees, 
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and  levees  may,  and  probably  often  do,  fail  because  of  water  working  MrrDunrva. 
through  the  ground  under  them  and  '*  blowing  up  "  on  the  land  side. 

Dnring  the  oomparativelj  short  periods  of  highest  water  it  is  nsnal 
and  necessary  to  watch  the  levees  constantly  with  a  force  prepared  to 
make  instant  repairs;  and  this  necessity  may  arise  from  causes  entirely 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  section,  such  as  unusual  variations  in 
the  surface-slope  of  the  river,  due  to  high  winds  or  to  the  piling  of 
water  in  bends,  high  waves,  etc. 

With  such  a  constant  supervision  even  saturated  embankments 
may  be  prevented  from  sloughing,  and  so  still  be  able  to  perform  their 
only  duty— that  of  holding  out  the  water  till  the  rise  passes— when 
any  special  weaknesses  can  usually  be  repaired  at  some  leisure. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  funds  available  for  levees  make  it  impos- 
sible to  have  them  at  all,  except  with  small  sections,  there  are  many 
natural  conditions  which  justify  the  use  of  sections  relatively  small  in 
comparison  with  canal  embankments.  Canal  embankments,  in  their 
normal  condition,  are  under  full  heads  of  water — levees  under  no 
head.  The  former  must  hold  the  water  so  that  the  loss  by  seepage  is 
a  minimum,  while  in  levees,  seepage  is  not  considered  at  all,  except  as 
affecting  their  safety.  Canal  embankments  are  watched  in  only  a 
moderate  degree  while  under  stress;  levees  with  vigilant  and  constant 
care.  The  former  are  permanent  structures  built  on  firm  foundations 
and  are  likely  to  be  in  use  for  many  years;  the  latter  are  on  much  more 
uncertain  foundations  and  are  liable  to  be  abandoned  after  only  a  short 
use  because  of  the  encroachment  of  the  river. 

The  first  consideration  in  engineering  is,  and  has  always  been,  a 
safe  and  full  performance  of  the  duty  for  which  the  structure  is  de- 
sigpied;  but  the  second  is  certainly  the  accomplishment  of  this  result 
at  the  least  cost;  and  each  year  the  standard  of  good  engineering  more 
strictly  requires  that  there  shall  be  no  expenditure  beyond  that  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  result  sought. 

While  not  in  the  least  meaning  to  advocate  the  use  of  unduly  small 
sections  for  levees,  the  speaker  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  canal  embankments  and  by  levees  are  widely 
different,  and  that  their  design  and  construction  should  be  governed 
by  different  considerations;  and  that  which  would,  in  the  case  of  a 
canal  embankment,  be  only  a  fairly  satisfactory  section,  might,  in  a 
levee,  in  view  of  their  relative  duties,  be  wasteful,  and  hence,  poor 
engineering. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Douglas.  H.  S.  Donoi<AS,  Esq.— The  writer  does  not  think  that  a  standard 
levee  section  is  practicable,  as  the  factors  entering  into  the  problem 
are  too  numerons  and  variable.  If  all  the  factors  mentioned  in  the 
paper  were  known,  there  is  still  one  which  has  not  been  given  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  sentence  (page  192)  "The 
high- water  conditions  are  much  the  same,  varying  in  average  height 
of  overflow  and  maximum  gauge  reading,"  the  words  "  and  duration  ** 
should  be  inserted  after  the  word  "  height." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  levees  are  commonly  constructed, 
their  safety  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  under  strain  for  compara- 
tively short  periods.  That  they  break  occasionally  is  to  be  expected. 
That  they  hold  as  well  as  they  do  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  There  are 
few  levees  on  the  Mississippi  River  which  would  hold  if  the  extreme 
high  water  lasted  for  a  year.  This  being  the  condition,  two  levees 
precisely  similar  in  material  and  foundation,  one  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cairo,  and  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  would  not  re- 
quire the  same  section.  One  would  be  under  strain  for,  say,  forty 
days,  and  the  other  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  This  principle 
once  established  would  lead  to  still  further  refinements,  because  the 
duration  of  the  strain  would  vary  on  different  parts  of  the  levee,  being 
least  at  the  top  and  greatest  at  the  bottom.  If  the  minimum  thick- 
ness of  the  levee  at  the  extreme  flood  line  is  fixed,  then  the  thickness 
at  the  base  should  bear  some  relation,  say  as  5  to  60,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  duration  of  the  different  heights  of  the  water  above  the 
base  of  the  levee,  as  determined  by  the  record  of  the  nearest  reliable 
gauge. 

Generally  the  present  standard  levee  has  a  crown  width  of  8  ft.,  and 
side  slopes  of  3  to  1.  In  a  levee  of  this  section,  11  ft.  high,  assume 
that  the  water  is  against  it  to  a  height  1  ft.  below  the  top  or  grade. 
At  the  surface  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  zero,  and  the  duration  of  the 
strain  the  minimum.  The  thickness  of  the  embankment  or  distance 
on  a  horizontal  line  between  wind  and  water  at  this  elevation  is  14 
ft.  Two  feet  below  grade  there  is  a  pressure  of,  say,  62.5  lbs.,  and  the 
duration  of  the  strain  has  increased.  The  thickness  of  the  embank- 
ment has  increased  to  20  ft.  Three  feet  below  grade  there  is  a  pressure 
of  125  lbs.  and  a  further  increase  in  the  duration  of  the  strain,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  embankment  is  only  26  ft.  At  11  ft.  below  grade  the 
pressure  becomes  625  lbs.,  the  duration  of  the  strain  has  vastly  in- 
creased, but  the  thickness  of  the  embankment  is  only  74  ft.  The 
pressure  has  increased  ten  times,  but  the  thickness  of  the  embankment 
has  not  increased  in  proportion.  The  fourth  district  levee  sections, 
as  given,  are  developed  somewhat  on  the  lines  thus  indicated,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough. 
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In  practice,  an  intelligent  levee  engineer,  who  is  personally  familiar  Mr.  ikmglm. 
irith  any  designated  levee  district,  and  has  a  minute  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  ground  to  be  traversed,  will  design  the  beet  and  most 
economical  section  for  that  particular  levee.  If  he  has  had  an  ex- 
tended experience  during  floods,  the  principal  factor  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  levee  section  will  be  the  amount  of  money  available  to 
pay  for  it.  With  this  as  a  governing  factor,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  err  in  the  way  of  an  excessive  section. 

Stevenson  Abcbkb,  Jr.,  Esq. — The  present  construction  of  levees  Mr.  Archer,  Jr. 
along  the  Mississippi  Biver,  based  upon  a  theoretical  standard  of  per- 
fection under  given  conditions  in  reference  to  stage  of  water  and 
uniform  material,  is  set  forth  clearly  in  this  paper.  If  in  the  con- 
struction of  levees  there  could  be  dependence  upon  a  uniform  material 
with  known  pressure,  or  regular  stage  of  water,  it  would  be  useless  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  or  to  offer  any  suggestions.  However,  as  these 
conditions  do  not  exist,  a  few  remarks  based  upon  observation  and 
experience  will  probably  suggest  the  impracticability  of  seeking  to 
establish  on  a  theoretical  basis  a  line  of  levees  through  the  Mississippi 
Biver  bottom. 

First  to  be  considered  are  foundations.  Throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi delta  there  exist  no  uniform  strata,  although  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  clear  in  every  instance,  there  being  three  distinct  classes  of 
soil,  namely,  buckshot,  loam  and  sand,  deposited  in  different  localities 
and  in  different  order.  Instances  have  been  known  to  the  writer 
where  levees  built  of  **  buckshot  or  clay,  which  is  practically  imper- 
meable," and  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  in  every  particular, 
but  with  a  substratum  or  foundation  of  quicksand,  have,  without 
water  pressure,  g^ven  way  on  account  of  their  own  weight.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  uniform  material,  any  theory  evolved  for  soil 
of  any  particular  character  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  most  in- 
stances. In  fact,  there  are  long  lines  of  levees  constructed  of  two  and 
sometimes  three  different  kinds  of  soil,  consequently  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  standard  of  resistance,  which  must  not  be  a  variable 
quantity  in  theoretically  standard  cross-sections. 

Admitting  the  practicability  of  securing  a  faultless  foundation, 
there  arises  the  question  of  seepage,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  disastrous.  It  is  generally  believed,  after  the  experience  of  the 
high  water  of  1897,  that  when  the  levees  are  completed  to  the  present 
established  grade,  3  ft.  above  said  high  water,  that  as  far  as  volume 
and  height  are  concerned  they  will  be  sufficient  to  withstand  any 
future  flood  not  greatly  exceeding  that  of  1897,  provided  excessive 
seepage  and  saturation  can  be  prevented.  The  evil  effects  of  seepage 
have  been  very  thoroughly  explained,  both  in  the  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  the  Holland  dikes,*  and  in  the  paper  under  discussion.     The 


*  ''Some  Not€9  on  the  HoOand  Dikes,''  by  WUUam  Starling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
TranmctionM,  VoL  xxvl,  56©. 
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Mr.  Arcben  Jr.  most  disastrous  of  these  is  the  sloughing  away  of  the  back  slope,  which 
leaves  without  support  that  portion  of  the  levee  immediately  under 
the  crown,  and  this,  being  thoroughly  saturated,  follows,  and  a 
crevasse  is  the  result. 

The  banquette  was  adopted  a  few  years  ago  as  a  reinforcement  for 
large  levees,  to  prevent  sloughing.  Fig.  7  would  indicate  that  the  sat- 
uration occasioned  by  seepage  stopped  at  the  line  of  the  back  slope,  a 
little  below  its  intersection  with  the  crown  of  the  banquette.  If  this 
were  always  the  case,  the  value  of  a  banquette  would  be  established 
beyond  question,  but  in  many  instances  seepage  shows  itself  at  some 
distance  above  the  banquette,  and,  draining  down  aids  the  saturation 
which  becomes  so  thorough  as  to  cause  sloughing. 

Heavy  seepage  has  also  been  known  to  occur  at  an  elevation  6  ft. 
below  the  top  of  the  slope  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet,  while 
the  adjoining  levee  for  an  equal  distance  showed  few  signs  of  percolation. 

The  cause  of  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  material  of  inferior 
quality.  To  avoid  the  disastrous  effects  of  excessive  seepage  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  wherever  new  levees  are  constructed,  the 
inspector  in  charge  should  be  required  to  keep  accurate  notes  of  the 
various  soils  used,  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  and  the  depth 
of  the  layers  ;  then,  as  the  river  begins  to  rise  up  the  slopes  of  the 
levee,  the  inspector  should  be  required  to  observe  and  record  the 
points  where  percolation  occurs  on  the  slope,  and  the  distance  below 
the  water  surface.  From  this  information  the  average  hydraulic 
gradients  might  be  obtained,  and  slopes  parallel  to  the  line  of  satura- 
tion established,  thus  controlling  seepage  and  forcing  it  to  drain  out 
into  the  seep  ditch  near  the  toe  of  the  slope. 

The  value  of  a  seep  ditch  has  been  regarded  apparently  with  indif> 
ference,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  should  be  included  with  the 
specifications,  and  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  engineer  in 
charge.  The  inclination  of  the  water-shed  in  the  delta  is  naturally 
toward  the  inland  streams,  and  consequently  the  seep  water  would 
eventually  find  its  way  through  them  into  the  river  below. 

Although  the  writer  suggests  the  impracticability  of  constructing 
a  strictly  theoretical  levee,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained  by  constant  observation  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  locality  and  the  material,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  methods 
of  construction  and  actual  experience. 
Mr.  Qordon.  B.  B.  OoBDON,  Esq. — The  question  propounded  by  the  author,  **  Is 
the  standard  the  most  economical  and  the  best  for  general  practice  on 
the  Mississippi  Biver,  with  the  available  material  and  necessary  re- 
strictions in  methods  of  construction?"  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  the  levee  engineer.  In  levee  building,  as  much  as 
in  other  engineering  works,  the  question  of  economy  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  first  cost,  as  one  crevasse  may  result  in  enormous  loss,. 
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out  of  all  proportion  to  the  relatiye  cost  of  a  levee  with  large  or  Mr.  Qordon. 
small  section. 

As  shown  clearly  by  the  author,  the  strength  of  a  leyee  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  baUt,  and, 
as  is  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  work  on  the  Mississippi 
Biyer,  the  material  may  change  in  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  feet. 
The  two  classes  of  material  on  which  the  author  places  the  highest 
Talue  for  levee  construction,  viz.,  buckshot  mixed  with  gravel,  and 
buckshot  mixed  with  sharp  sand,  are  rarely  ever  obtainable  in  practice 
within  the  limits  of  economy.  With  buckshot,  as  ordinarily  found,  it 
would  appear  from  experience  that  the  present  third  district  stand- 
ard, with  slopes  8  to  1  on  each  side,  and  an  8-ft.  crown,  reinforced  with 
a  banquette,  where  over  11  ft.  in  height,  is  amply  strong,  and  about  as 
economical  as  can  well  be  obtained.  With  lighter  materials  a  flatter 
back  slope  would  be  preferable,  and  at  points  where  exposed  to  wave 
wash  a  very  much  flatter  front  slope,  even  8  to  1  from  the  high-water 
line  to  a  depth  of  some  4  or  5  ft. ,  with  the  standard  d  to  1  above  and 
below,  is  very  desirable;  and,  while  much  more  expensive  in  construc- 
tion, is  the  most  economical  in  the  end,  in  the  saving  of  high-water 
expense  and  in  subsequent  repairs. 

The  writer  had  a  case  in  point  at  Ben  Lomond,  in  the  Lower  Tazoo 
district,  where,  during  the  high  water  of  1892,  the  cost  for  protection 
against  wave  wash  was  some  31  500  for  about  1  mile  of  very  exposed 
levee.  The  repair  work  during  the  next  season  was  placed  on  the  back 
slope,  and  the  front  slope  left  as  it  had  been  made  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  about  8  to  1,  for  a  depth  of  some  4  ft.  below  high- water  line^ 
and  3  to  1  above.  During  the  flood  of  1898  the  high- water  cost  was 
about  9150  on  the  same  levee,  and  in  1897,  the  next  high- water  season, 
not  one  dollar  was  expended  on  it. 

The  question  of  the  **  line  of  saturation  "  referred  to  by  the  author,  is, 
as  he  says,  so  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  material  and  method  of 
construction,  as  well  as  on  the  age  of  the  levee,  and  its  previous  subjec- 
tion to  pressure,  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  reach  any  definite  con- 
clusion from  it,  as  to  a  standard  section.  In  very  light  soils,  and  in  levees 
of  new  construction,  almost  the  entire  mass  becomes  saturated,  and 
sloughing  is  very  liable  to  occur,  while  the  same  levee,  after  two  or  three 
years,  will  become  as  firm  and  compact  as  buckshot,  and  be  equally  safe. 

However,  as  any  levee  is  liable  to  be  subjected  to  pressure  within  a 
few  months  after  its  construction,  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  such  a  sec- 
tion as  would  make  it  safe  under  any  circumstances.  This  section  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  judgment  and  experience,  and  is  dependent  on 
the  location,  as  well  as  on  the  material. 

Li  general  it  would  seem  to  be  best  to  determine  the  section  by  the 
local  conditions  of  soil  and  location,  and  not  attempt  to  establish  any 
rigid  standard  to  be  adhered  to  in  all  cases. 
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Mr.  Fortler.  Samukl  Fobtieb,  Esq. — ^From  the  writer's  experienoe  in  building 
earth  embankments  to  retain  water,  he  can  approve  of  many  of  the 
statements  contained  in  this  interesting  paper.  There  are,  however, 
other  features  of  the  work  described  which  he  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend, owing,  doubtless,  to  his  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terials used  and  the  requirements  of  the  levee  sections. 

Referring  to  Fig.  7  the  author  states  that  the  additional  weight  of 
the  unsaturated  portion  of  the  prism  would  tend  to  push  it  down  the 
semi-saturated  plane  A  B.  In  all  ordinary  materials,  it  would  be  per- 
haps more  correct  to  state  that  the  weight  of  the  dry  prism  F  C  D  B 
would  tend  to  make  the  excessively  saturated  portion  beneath  bulge 
out  along  the  slope  A  H,  and  occasionally  along  the  water  slope.  In 
either  case,  the  dry  portion  on  top  is  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength,  whenever  the  material  beneath  has  absorbed  so  much 
water  as  to  destroy  its  cohesiveness  and  power  of  resistance.  The 
truth  of  the  above  statement  was  amply  demonstrated  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Bear  Biver  Canal  System  in  Utah.  A  portion  of  this 
canal  was  excavated  along  a  steep  hill-side,  composed  chiefly  of  in- 
durated clay,  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  very  fine  sand.  The  canal 
had  a  bottom  width  of  about  15  ft.,  a  depth  of  10  ft.,  and  a  carrying 
capacity  of  1 000  second-feet.  The  center  line  was  located  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  the  water  area  wholly  in  excavation,  and  the  excess 
of  material,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance,  was  dumped  on  the  low 
side  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  During  the  first  three  months  of  operation 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  newly  excavated  channel  absorbed  much 
water,  which,  collecting  beneath  the  lower  embankment,  reduced  the 
material  to  a  seml-Hquid  state  and  the  heavy  load  above  forced  the 
saturated  mass  outward  and  caused  the  slide  indicated  by  the  heavy 
line.  A  small  well-compacted  embankment  carried  up  2  or  3  ft.  above 
the  plane  of  the  water  surface,  with  a  top  width  of  6  ft.  and  side 
slopes  of  2  to  1,  would  have  proved  much  stronger  and  safer  and  could 
have  been  constructed  for  perhaps  one-third  the  cost. 

•*The  whole  question  of  standard  section,"  says  the  author,  "de- 
pends on  the  permeability  of  the  embankment  and  foundation.*' 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the  embankment  and  foundation 
were  made  impervious,  a  much  smaller  section  would  suffice.  If,  then, 
the  prevention  of  seepage  is  so  essential  a  feature  in  the  construction 
of  levee  sections,  why  is  an  effort  not  made  to  render  the  embankment 
more  compact?  If  clay  is  the  only  material  available,  the  section 
given  by  the  author  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  used.  To  moisten 
clay  with  a  view  of  puddling  it  increases  its  bulk  and  renders  it  less 
compact  than  when  it  is  rolled,  or  rammed,  in  a  dry  state.  If,  how- 
ever, a  mixture  of  gravel,  sand,  loam  and  clay  can  be  readily  and 
cheaply  obtained,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  form  of  cross-section 
and  the  manner  of  building  be  slightly  modified. 
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In  scores  of  instances  thronghont  the  Western  States  it  hat  been  Mr.  Forttor. 
shown  that  the  materials  of  which  ordinary  soils  and  subsoils  are 
composed,  providing  the  percentage  of  olaj  be  small,  can  be  made 
more  compact  and  impervious  to  water  hj  simplj  throwing  the  ma- 
terials into  water  than  bj  any  amount  of  ramming  in  a  dry  state. 
The  backfilling  of  trenches  for  water  pipe,  gas  pipe  and  sewers  during 
the  past  five  years  in  the  West  has  been  usually  done  by  filling  the 
trench,  after  the  danger  of  flotation  is  prevented,  about  two-thirds  full 
of  water  and  then  scraping  or  shoveling  the  backfilling  into  the  water. 
Subsidence  rarely  takes  place  in  trenches  so  filled.  In  regard  to  the 
Mississippi  levees,  if  it  were  practicable  to  raise  sufficient  water  from 
the  river  to  maintain  a  canal  in  the  center  of  each  levee  during  its 
construction,  a  more  compact  and  impervious  embankment  could  be 
formed.  The  water  would  first  be  pumped  into  the  muck  ditch,  which, 
by  being  gradually  filled  in  and  widened,  could  be  readily  converted 
into  a  canal  and  maintained  until  high-water  mark  was  reached. 
In  this  manner,  and  with  the  materials  named,  the  writer  has  built 
embankments  from  20  to  27  ft.  in 
height  which  were  impervious 
and  did  not  shrink  more  than  1 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  the 
materials  near  the  center  of  the 
section  could  be  compacted  in 
the  manner  described,  a  smaller 
section  might  be  adopted.  The 
banquette  might  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  outer  slope  changed 
from  8  to  1  to  a  slope  of  2  to  1.       ^  Pio.  8. 

In  a  too  hasty  perusal  of  the  paper,  the  writer  is  somewhat  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  allowance  of  10^  for  shrinkage.  An  embankment 
which  is  liable  to  settle  10^  at  the  center  may  do  very  well  to  support 
a  locomotive  and  train,  but  is  certainly  unsafe  to  retain  water.  Of 
course,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  question  of  cost  must  be  considered; 
but,  as  no  hydraulic  engineer  would  attempt  to  construct  reservoir 
embankments  of  such  loose  material,  one  may  be  pardoned  in  asking 
why  so  porous  a  mass  of  earth  is  to  be  preferred  on  levee  embank- 
ments. 

William  Stabling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —The  proportions  of  the  Mr.  starling, 
cross-section  to  be  given  to  a  water-turning  embankment  will  depend 
mainly  on  three  circumstances:  the  foundation,  the  material,  and  the 
manner  of  construction.  In  the  case  of  levees,  the  last  element  may 
be  said  to  be  a  coastant  quantity.  All  levees  are  now  built  according 
to  certain  well-established  rules,  which  are  laid  down  by  the  author  in 
his  extracts  from  the  specifications  at  present  in  vog^e  in  the  third 
United  States  district,  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  used 
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Mr.  Starling,  by  the  State  services,  at  least  in  Mississippi.  It  is  perhaps  not  gener- 
ally nnderstood  that  many  of  the  local  levee  boards  have  done  as 
much  for  the  protection  of  their  own  territory  as  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  some  have  done  mnch  more.  The  first  contribution 
made  by  the  General  Government  to  the  building  of  levees  was  in 
1882.  Since  that  time,  according  to  the  author,  they  have  put  up 
50  000  000  cu.  yds.  of  earth.  Now,  the  two  Mississippi  levee  districts, 
since  that  date,  have  put  up  about  25  000  000  cu.  yds.  by  their 
own  exertions,  and  are  still  unremittingly  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work.  These  two  districts  constitute  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  line.  All  the  other  districts  have  contributed  more  or  less, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  very  active.  Since  the  date  mentioned^ 
July,  1882,  the  Lower  Yazoo  (Mississippi)  Levee  Board  have  expended 
$5  224  235.11,  while  the  United  States  authorities  have  spent  or  are 
spending  about  92  100  000. 

The  mode  of  construction  being  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  variables 
of  the  problem  are  the  foundation  and  the  material  of  which  the  bank 
is  to  be  composed.  It  might  not ,  at  first  sight,  be  evident  how  the 
nature  of  the  foundation  could  affect  the  cross-section  of  a  levee  to  bo 
built  on  it.  Levees  are  very  cheap  constructions,  and  it  is  economi- 
cally impossible  to  carry  thom  down  to  solid  or  impermeable  founda- 
tions. They  have  to  be  built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  this 
may  be  clay,  sand  or  loam,  never  solid,  always  more  or  less  porous 
and  often  treacherous.  If  the  ground  be  of  the  latter  nature,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  give  the  levee  a  very  broad  base,  to  keep  it  from 
"  blowing  up,'*  that  is,  to  keep  the  water  from  breaking  through  under 
the  bottom  of  the  embankment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  wide  a 
base  was  given  to  the  New  South  LingeDike,  in  Holland,  of  which  the 
author  has  g^ven  some  sections  in  Fig.  6. 

There  are  three  well-defined  classes  of  earth  to  be  found  in  the 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  namely,  clay,  sand,  and  loam.  It  is 
observed  that  the  author  has  included  **  buckshot  mixed  with  gravel  '* 
as  one  of  the  possible  combinations  of  material;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  gravel  available  for  purposes  of  levee  construction.  There 
are  gravel  bars  in  the  river,  and  there  are  gravel  strata  underlying  the 
alluvium,  belonging  to  the  modified  drift  formation,  40  or  50  ft.  or 
more  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground;  but  there  is  none  which  is  of 
any  possible  use  for  levees. 

The  clay  is  usually  decidedly  silioious  in  composition.  The  sand 
is  mostly  fine,  and  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  earthy 
particles.  Coarse  sand  is  rare,  and  pure  sand  is  seldom  or  never  en- 
countered, though  sand  approximating  purity  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  crevasses,  where  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  overflow- 
ing swift  currents  of  water.  In  such  cases,  if  the  ground  is  required 
for  a  levee,  the  sand  is  usually  either  removed  altogether,  or  placed 
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in  a  banquette.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  pore  sand  is  eliminated  Mr.  starliiM?. 
from  the  list  of  levee  materials.  Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
use  it  (as  it  sometimes  is),  extraordinary  dimensions  are  given  to  the 
levee.  In  one  instance,  where  the  levee  was  a  very  large  and  import- 
ant one,  side  slopes  of  one  on  five  were  used,  and  even  these  dimen- 
sions were  subsequently  increased.  The  material  was  sand,  as  nearly 
pure  as  it  is  found.  Loam  is  a  fine  silicious  earth  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  lime.  It  resembles  in  appearance  and  in  composition 
the  Loess  of  the  Missouri  valley,  and  was  probably  derived  from  it. 

As  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  levee  is  usually  obtained 
directly  in  front  of  the  line,  the  foundation  and  the  embankment  are, 
in  most  cases,  composed  of  the  same  quality  of  earth.  This  quality 
itself,  however,  is  extremely  variable.  Frequently  there  is  a  stratum 
of  the  blue  or  black  clay,  locally  known  as  << buckshot  earth,"  1  or  2 
ft.  thick,  on  the  surface,  while  under  it  there  is  a  stratum  of  sand  of 
indefinite  thickness.  One  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet  further  down 
the  line,  the  clay  stratum  may  thicken  to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  ft.,  or  it 
may  run  out  to  nothing. 

In  the  very  rare  case  of  a  levee  composed  of  good  <*  buckshot "  of 
tolerably  uniform  quality,  with  a  foundation  of  the  same  extending 
several  feet  below  the  surface,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to  build 
a  safe  embankment  with  less  than  the  ordinary  cross-section.  Exam- 
ples of  this  construction  may  be  seen  in  the  dikes  of  the  Waal,  in  Hol- 
land, of  which  the  author  gives  sections  in  Fig.  5  of  his  paper.  The 
earth  along  the  banks  of  the  Waal  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  uniform 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  clay  is  seldom 
of  sufficient  thickness  or  extent  to  make  any  departure  from  the  or- 
dinary proportions  advisable,  in  the  direction  of  a  diminished  section. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  thought  expedient  to  increase  the  stand- 
ard dimensions  in  the  case  of  unusually  light  or  treacherous  material; 
but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  prescribe  any  rule  for  the  modifications  required,  except  such 
as  are  furnished  by  the  judgment  of  the  engineer.  Sand  differs  from 
sand,  and  loam  from  loam,  nor  is  there  any  recognized  means  of  defin- 
ing the  gradations  of  difference.  In  many  cases,  experience  with 
particular  localities  gives  valuable  hints  for  future  constructions  in 
those  places. 

HoRAOB  M.  MABSHAiiL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.— While  diking  is  the  Mr.  MarshaU. 
only  method  of  keeping  floods  from  overflowing  the  land,  and  while 
levee  building  is  a  natural  and  rational  outgrowth  of  conditions  which 
obtain,  yet  it  is  highly  questionable  if  it  is  well  to  force  the  growth 
faster  than  the  river  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  change.  It  may  be 
that  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  levee  more  urgently  needs  looking 
after  than  the  cross-section,  and  that  natural  conditions  were  better 
left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation;  leave  it  a  fight  for  the  land 
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Mr.  ManhaU.  against  the  water,  on  a  basis  of  **  present  worth  "  of  the  land  operat- 
ing to  control  the  extension  of  the  system. 

A  filament  of  water  penetrating  a  levee  is  impelled  by  hydrostatic 
pressure  horizontally,  and  by  gravity  and  capillary  action  vertically 
in  opposite  directions.  Capillary  action  has  effect,  however,  only 
through  a  limited  distance,  determined  by  the  surface  tension  of  the 
water,  the  character  of  the  material,  and  the  diameter  of  the  inter- 
stices. When  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  balances  the  force 
resulting  from  the  foregoing  causes,  capillary  action  stops;  so  that 
the  effect  is  to  produce  a  band  of  earth  and  water  superposed  on  the 
line  of  saturation;  that  is,  the  line  where  more  water  added  will 
cause  flow.  Below  this  line  gravity  is  not  counteracted  by  capillarity, 
and  friction  alone  opposes  motion.  Friction  may  arise  or  alter  from 
various  causes,  which  will  determine  the  amount,  but  the  effect  will 
vary  only  in  degree  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  filament  moving 
under  hydrostatic  pressure  and  gravity.  Gravity,  by  drawing  the 
filament  downward  to  a  lower  plane,  subjects  its  particles  to  an  in- 
creased head.  Hence  the  movement  will  be  due  to  the  constant  force 
of  gravity  and  the  constantly  increasing  hydrostatic  pressure,  and 
the  path  will  be  a  parabola.  But  why  not  some  other  curve?  A  body 
moving  under  a  constant  force  and  a  continually  increasing  force  will 
travel  along  a  curve  of  the  second  degree,  and  it  is  not  violent  to  con- 
clude that  it  will  be  similar  to  the  path  of  a  body  moving  under  a 
constant  force  and  a  constantly  diminishing  force,  only  curved  the 
opposite  way.  In  popular  parlance  it  "  will  seek  the  line  of  least 
resistance."  It  is  easy  to  the  mathematician  to  write  the  equa- 
tion and  demonstrate  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  forces  acting;  along 
this  it  will  go  since  there  is  no  consciousness  or  volition. 

If  the  line  of  saturation  were  straight,  a  rise  of  the  plane  of  the 
water  on  one  side  of  a  levee  would  cause  an  equal  vertical  raise  of  the 
trace  of  seepage  on  the  other  side,  for  the  material  being  homogeneous, 
it  would  move  parallel  to  itself,  but  it  does  not ;  fact  thereby  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  the  reasoning.  Ofcher  conditions  being  the  same,  a 
rise  in  the  water-surface  may  materially  increase  the  quantity  of  flow 
without  any  great  change  in  the  elevation  of  the  trace.  The  IcUtis 
rectum  is  changed  by  the  greater  difference  in  velocity  in  upper  and 
lower  strata  due  to  increased  difference  in  head. 

Then  make  the  sides  of  the  levee  parabolic?  Yes,  probably,  but 
how  shall  the  parabola  be  determined  in  each  case?  By  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  material;  that  is,  the  friction  opposed  to  the  motion  of 
the  water  going  through.  This  can,  of  course,  only  be  ascertained  by 
measurement;  probably  through  pipes  driven  in  the  levee,  in  series, 
to  different  depths  and  at  different  distances  from  the  front  slope, 
which  will  permit  a  determination  of  the  hydraulic  gradient  under 
various  conditions  of  the  river  surface.  It  will  be  well  to  note  that  the 
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friotion  will  vaiy  in  the  same  mAterial  with  the  diBtftnoe  its  purtioles  Mr.  lUraiMaL 

*re  ap*rt,  and  that  distance  will  be  affected  in  any  plane  b  j  the  weight 

above  the  plane.    Hence,  the  weight  of  the  material  above  the  line 

^  B  in  Fig.  7  may  be  of  great  value  in  adding  to  the  friotion  below, 

even  if  it  does  dispose  of  the  material  to  better  purpose,  in  preventing 

overtopping,  to  take  earth  from  the  back  slope  and  heap  it  up  in  a 

wall  along  the  front  of  the  crown. 

In  this  light,  the  decreased  seepage,  after  the  falling  of  rain  upon 
the  levee,  or  a  slight  fall  in  the  water,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
added  superposed  weight;  and  even  the  rise  of  water  in  the  borrow 
pits,  when  the  surface  of  the  pit  is  stripped,  by  the  decreased  super- 
posed weight;  for  certainly  capillary  action  must  cease  at  the  surface 
and  the  water  simply  stand  unless  carried  off  by  evaporation. 

These  considerations  would  lead  to  making  the  landward  slope  of 
a  standard  levee  conform  to  a  parabola  parallel  to  the  line  of  satura- 
tion and  at  a  distance  above  it,  depending  on  the  efficiency  of  weight 
in  lessening  friction.  No  g^reater  crown  width  would  be  required  than 
is  needed  to  allow  for  degradation  by  wear  and  tear.  The  river-side 
slope  is  governed  by  consideration  of  wave  wash  almost  entirely,  for, 
while  the  material  forming  the  slope  offers  some  frictional  resistance 
to  seepage,  it  could  be  more  advantageously  placed  back  of  a  vertical 
plane  through  the  front  edge  of  the  crown. 

It  will  be  observed  that  among  those  who  have  attended  longest  in 
the  painful  and  trying  school  where  experience  serves  as  a  teacher, 
both  in  foreign  lands  and  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  trend  is 
toward  the  theoretical  section,  thus  proving  once  more  that  science  is 
'*  but  the  orderly  and  methodical  digestion  and  arrangement  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  many.** 

J.  D.  Van  Mbtbb,  Esq. — ^In  the  writer's  connection  with  the  Mis-  Mr.  Van  Meter, 
sissippi  levees,  it  was  his  lot  to  hold  a  position  peculiarly  favorable 
for  observation  during  the  high  water  of  1897. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  division  assigned  to  his  charge,  which  was 
also  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Mississippi  Biver  district,  the  levee 
was  considered  a  fairly  good  one.  This  was  owing  to  its  material 
rather  than  its  cross-section,  as  it  was  not  of  standard  proportions, 
having  slopes  of  about  2  to  1  on  the  back,  3  to  1  on  the  front,  an  8-ft. 
crown,  and  no  banquette.  Though  the  levee  was  of  a  good  stiff  buck- 
shot (which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  material  obtainable 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  bottoms),  it  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  cross-section  was  insufficient.  There  was  no  crevasse  in  the 
levee,  but  it  was  only  maintained  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  the 
abundance  of  labor  at  hand.  This  portion  of  the  line  was  built  up 
to  a  grade  3  ft  above  any  previous  high  water,  but  during  previous 
high- water  stages  there  had  been  no  levee  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
effect  was  that  the  flood  line  along  this  section  of  the  river  was  raised 
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Mr.  Van  Meter,  about  2  ft.  The  levee  was  only  about  12  ft.  high.  As  the  water 
approached  a  stage  approximately  8  ft.  below  grade,  seepage  appeared 
at  the  base,  and  extended  up  the  slope  several  feet.  After  the  water 
passed  the  d-ft.  stage  and  approached  the  top  of  the  levee,  the  whole 
of  the  back  slope  became  saturated,  and  after  reaching  a  stag^  above 
the  g^rade  of  the  levee,  then  confined  by  a  narrow  topping,  the  back  slope 
was  a  streaming  surface  of  water.  The  river  at  that  time  was  rising  from 
0.8  to  0.4  ft.  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  danger  was  most  manifest. 
The  back  slope  would  break  at  or  near  the  crown,  and  slide  out  in  a 
mass,  leaving  a  perpendicular  wall  of  thoroughly  saturated  earth, 
which  had  to  be  depended  on  until  it  could  be  strengthened.  This 
occurred  in  a  levee  of  excellent  material,  though  of  less  cross-section 
than  the  standard.     The  foundation  along  the  line  is  excellent. 

Another  feature  of  peculiar  interest  was  observed  at  places  where 
the  cross-section  was  of  standard  dimensions,  but  the  foundation  was 
treacherous.  The  levee  is  of  sandy  loam  and  maintained  a  dry  back- 
slope  throughout  the  flood  stage,  but  the  base  was  honeycombed  by 
small  cavities  that  spurted  sand  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  fill  a  depres- 
sion measuring  several  hundred  cubic  yards.  The  natural  result  was 
the  caving  or  settling  of  the  back-slope  to  compensate  for  the  lost 
material.  These  sand-boils  are  very  alarming  in  appearance,  yet  they 
very  seldom  result  disastrously  to  the  levee. 

The  following  notes  relate  to  a  faulty,  not  to  say  a  treacherous, 
foundation  for  a  levee  now  being  constructed  to  close  one  of  the 
crevasses  of  last  season.  This  levee  is  of  standard  cross-section,  and 
25  ft.  high,  which  is  rather  exceptional,  as  the  height  of  levees  here 
would  average  scarcely  more  than  14  ft.  The  construction  was  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  Excessive 
rainfall  during  December  and  January  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
work  to  such  an  extent  that  only  the  front  half  of  the  levee  could  be 
built  of  approved  material  (buckshot)  up  to  about  half  of  the  height, 
when  the  engineers  were  confronted  with  a  rising  river  that  cut  off 
the  supply  of  material  from  the  front.  This  forced  a  resort  to  a  silty 
deposit  on  the  back  to  complete  the  embankment  to  the  height  to 
which  the  front  half  had  been  constructed.  Slight  trouble  wto  ex- 
perienced from  the  sinking  or  settling  of  the  foundation,  until  the 
whole  cross-section  had  been  brought  up  to  within  5  ft.  of  the  grade. 
Then  there  was  a  breaking  and  settling  just  back  of  the  center  Hue  of 
the  cross-section.  The  appearance  of  this  seam  or  crack  was  the  first 
intimation  of  an  insecure  foundation  (other  than  a  slight  compression 
of  the  entire  foundation).  The  natural  surface  outside  of  the  base 
began  to  bulge  or  rise  on  the  front,  extending  50  or  60  ft.  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  slope.  This  was  not  a  general  movement  of  the  base,  as 
it  extended  only  to  the  front,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  a  crack 
with  almost  perpendicular  walls.     The  break  at  firsfc  extended  over 
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200  ft.,  and  as  the  embankment  ap- 
proached completion,  on  either  side 
of  the  break,  it  increased  in  extent 
and  covered  600  ft.  of  the  incom- 
pleted levee,  involving  a  uniform 
proportion  of  the  section  throngh- 
oat.  Fig.  9  illustrates  the  sinking 
of  this  levee.  The  sections  plotted 
for  the  different  days  show  the 
position  of  the  different  layers  of 
materia]  under  the  supposition  that 
they  were  forced  uniformly  down 
into  the  quick-sand  foundation.  As 
material  was  added  to  the  moving 
mass,  the  sinking  continued,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  movement 
was  lateral  rather  than  due  to  com- 
pression of  the  base,  because  the 
bulging  still  went  on,  and  the  em- 
bankment slid  on  a  stratum  of  stiff 
buckshot  slightly  more  than  2  ft. 
below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
depression  crossed  by  this  portion 
of  the  line.  This  bulging  or  dis- 
placement of  material  has  at  its 
extreme  attained  a  height  of  6  ft 
above  its  normal  plane.  In  its 
movement  stumps  and  trees  were 
carried  to  a  distance  of  60  ft.  beyond 
the  toe  of  the  slope.  Counter 
pressure  would  have  been  resorted 
to,  except  that  a  diminution  in  the 
movement  was  noticeable  after  the 
first  few  days;  the  break,  and  conse- 
quent movement,  being  very  sudden 
and  decided  for  the  first  four  days, 
with  a  pronounced  decrease,  even 
under  a  continual  deposit  of  material 
on  the  moving  mass. 

This  is  offered  to  demonstrate  to 
some  extent  the  impracticability  of 
evolving  a  section  suited  to  all  con- 
ditions affecting  levee  construction, 
through  an  alluvial  bed  of  such 
varied  deposits. 


Mr.'YMi  Meter. 
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.  Mr.  Ricketta.  PaiiMBB  C.  Bioketts,  M.  Am.  Boo.  C.  E. — This  paper  is  partion* 
larly  interesting  to  the  writer  for  the  reason  that  he  has  just  finished 
a  system  of  dikes  for  the  protection  of  the  City  of  Ooming,  N.  Y. ,  from 
floods  in  the  Chemung  Biver.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  complete 
system  constructed  in  the  Northern  States,  though  other  cities  which 
greatly  need  such  protection  have  been  prevented  from  obtaining  it  on 
account  of  the  cost.  In  fact  the  problem  of  protection  from  floods  in 
more  or  less  mountainous  districts  is  different  from  that  to  be  consid- 
ered in  sparsely  settled  regions  similar  to  those  in  which  most  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver  levees  have  been  built.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  of 
the  existing  structures  which  must  be  removed,  not  only  to  obtain  a 
base  for  the  embankments,  but  often  to  give  sufficient  water-way  be- 
tween them,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  necessary  devices  for  the 
drainage  of  the  protected  areas  will  generally  form  the  larger  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  system.  As  the  streams  have  a  much  greater  slope 
than  the  Mississippi,  in  fact  are  more  or  less  **  flashy,"  the  flood 
period  is  short  and  the  dangers  resulting  from  saturation  are  not  so 
^eat  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  levees.  The  erosive  action  of 
the  flood  is  most  to  be  feared. 

In  the  Ooming  dikes  the  river  slopes  are  generally  1  on  3,  and  the 
land  slopes  1  on  2,  with  a  crown  8  ft.  in  width.  All  vegetable  mate- 
rial was  removed  from  the  base.  Grass,  for  instance,  was  removed  by 
scrapers,  the  sod  taken  off  being  from  6  to  8  ins.  thick.  The  sod  was 
.also  removed  from  the  borrow  pits,  as  no  vegetable  material  was 
^owed  in  the  body  of  the  dikes.  This  sod  was  utilized,  however,  as 
the  slopes  and  crown  were  covered  with  a  6-in.  layer  of  earth  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  grass.  The  layer  had  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
body  of  the  dike  as  the  building  proceeded,  and  not  merely  placed  on 
top.  After  the  removal  of  all  vegetable  material,  the  base  was 
ploughed  in  furrows  parallel  to  the  length.  Whenever  new  material 
had  to  be  placed  on  an  embankment  which  had  been  sun-dried  or  other- 
wise hardened,  as,  for  instance,  when  two  sections,  made  at  different 
times,  were  to  be  joined,  the  hardened  surface  was  thoroughly 
ploughed  to  insure  an  intimate  mixture  and  close  joint. 

The  dikes  were  made  in  layers,  generally  with  drag-  and  wheel- 
scrapers,  though  for  a  considerable  length,  where  a  long  haul  was 
necessary,  wagons  loaded  by  a  ** Western  Elevating  Grader"  were 
used.  To  provide  for  shrinkage  10%  was  added  to  the  height  of  the 
embankments  as  finally  required.  The  yardage  paid  for  was  only  that 
corresponding  to  the  cross-section  as  finally  required;  that  is,  no  pay- 
ment was  directly  made  for  the  material  added  for  shrinkage. 

Bermuda  grass  is  not  successfully  grown  in  northern  climates,  and 
the  specifications  required  that  grass  seed  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  hard  fescue,  sheep's  fescue,  red  fescue  and 
various-leaved  fescue,  should  be  sowed  on  top  and  over  both  slopes 
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about  the  Ist  of  April.      On  aoooont  of  the  slopes,  as  much  as  5  Mr.  Rlolntts. 
bushels,  of  14  lbs.  each,  was  used  per  acre.     The  results  obtained  were 
very  satisfactory.     The  fescues  are  yery  deep-rooted,  forming  a  thick 
mat  of  roots,  and  they  grow  well  in  sandy  or  gravelly  mixtures. 

Sufficient  base  for  the  required  sloi>es  could  not  always  be  obtained. 
In  one  place  a  retaining  wall  1  200  ft.  long  had  to  be  built  to  narrow 
the  base  and  protect  a  road.  The  river  slope  along  this  wall  could  be 
made  only  1  on  1}.  Consequently,  this  slope  had  to  be  paved.  Gen- 
erally the  foot  of  the  paving  at  the  various  bridge  abutments  and  else- 
where rested  against  12  x  12-in.  hemlock  sticks  which  were  below  low 
water  and  were  drift-bolted  to  oak  piles  8  ft.  in  length,  and  spaced  5 
ft.  apart  from  center  to  center.     The  stone  paving  was  12  ins.  in  depth. 

In  order  to  complete  the  system  two  bridges  had  to  be  prolonged, 
seven  streams  flowing  into  the  river  had  to  be  taken  care  of  in  different 
ways,  and  thirteen  lines  of  leaded  cast-iron  pipe,  from  1  to  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  were  used  to  carry  the  sewers  and  surface  drainage  through 
to  the  river.  Wherever  it  was  possible  the  flowing  streams  were 
taken  care  of  by  prolonging  the  conduits  built  to  carry  them  until 
their  land  ends  were  above  high  water.  One  such  circular  conduit 
was  of  brick,  7  ft.  in  diameter  and  700  ft.  long.  Other  streams  were 
carried  through  the  dikes  in  iron  pipes,  with  flap  valves  on  their  river 
ends,  and  slide  valves,  for  safety,  in  manholes  under  the  crown  of  the 
embankments.  For  surface  drainage,  12-in.  cast-iron  pipes  were 
sometimes  used,  and  in  these  the  slide  valves  were  under  the  land 
slopes  with  valve  boxes  reaching  to  the  surface. 

L.  J.  Lb  Comts,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. — The  proper  cross-section  to  Mr.  LeConte. 
adopt  in  the  construction  of  levees  for  reclamation  works  has  always 
engaged  the  watchful  attention  of  the  ablest  engineers.  The  most 
rational  cross-section  in  any  given  case  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  material  available — also  upon  that  of  the  foundation.  Hence  it 
is  impossible  to  design  a  proper  section  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  construction, 
and  this  important  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  day. 

The  author  properly  states  that  the  saturation  line,  during  high-water 
stages,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  proper  section  for  the  levee.  The  writer 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject  for  many  years. 
The  main  difficulty  is  that  the  line  of  saturation,  in  most  cases,  is  not 
only  irregular,  but  also,  at  each  particular  site,  continues  to  grow 
flatter  and  flatter,  day  by  day,  as  the  time  of  high  water  is  prolonged; 
and,  if  the  stage  continues  long  enough,  the  entire  embankment  will 
eventually  become  saturated.  Then  comes  the  danger  of  the  levee 
melting  and  flattening  out  under  its  own  weight.  In  all  such  cases 
the  banquette,  well  drained,  is  the  salvation  of  the  softened  levee. 
Figuratively  speaking,  a  cubic  yard  in  the  dry  banquette  is  worth 
many  cubic  yards  in  a  heavy  levee  crown. 
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Mr.  Le  Conte.  ABSiuning  tbe  Batoration  slopes  submitted  by  tbe  autbor  to  be  cor- 
rect, tbe  writer  would  prefer  to  reduce  tbe  inside  slope  and  use  tbe 
material  tbus  saved  in  re-enforcing  tbe  banquette,  wbere,  in  bis  opin* 
ion,  it  would  serve  a  more  useful  purpose. 

Tbe  best  system  adopted  in  tbe  delta  lands  of  tbe  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers  bas  a  crest  8  ft.  wide,  a  water  slope  of  8  to  1, 
and  a  land  slope  of  2  to  1,  witb  a  draio  at  tbe  toe.  Tbis  section  pre* 
vails  up  to  10  ft.  in  beigbt,  and  assumes  tbe  material  to  be  good, 
sandy  alluvium,  sucb  as  commonly  found  in  tbe  land  bordering  tbe 
banks  of  all  streams  subject  to  overflow.  Wbere  tbe  levees  exceed 
tbis  beigbt  tbe  material  available  becomes  more  peaty  in  its  nature, 
and  a  banquette,  20  ft.  wide,  becomes  necessary  at  tbe  inside  toe,  and 
a  ditcb  or  drain  near  tbe  land  side  of  tbe  banquette.  In  very  porous 
material  tbe  writer  prefers  to  continue  tbe  drain  straigbt  tbrougb  and 
under  tbe  banquette  as  indicated  in  Fig.  10.  Tbe  banquette  and  levee 
are  botb  mucb  more  effsctively  drained  tbereby,  and  tbeir  stability 
largely  improved  by  reason  of  tbe  general  depression  of  tbe  satura- 
tion line.  Of  course,  tbis  drain  bas  to  be  built  witb  care,  but  wben 
properly  done  it  is  well  wortb  all  tbe  money  tbat  may  be  spent  on  it. 


Fio.  10. 

Tbe  autbor*s  remarks  on  bad  foundations  call  to  mind  a  very  in- 
structive case  in  wbicb  tbe  writer  was  interested.  A  large  island 
situated  in  tbe  delta  of  a  tidal  river  was  under  successful  reclamation 
witb  levees  of  moderate  beigbt,  some  4  to  5  ft.  only.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  exclude  excessive  floods,  tbe  owners  being  perfectly 
content  witb  returns  from  good  crops  obtained  ^during  seasons  of 
moderate  fresbets.  An  extremely  fortunate  season  came  to  pass,  in 
wbicb  tbey  earned  tbe  bandsome  sum  of  $80  000  on  a  good  market. 
Tbey  concluded  to  build  massive  levees,  witb  tbe  view  of  excluding 
all  floods.  Advice  to  tbe  contrary  was  of  no  avaiL  Tbe  massive  levees 
were  built  according  to  tbe  best  designs  tben  in  vogue.  Tbe  follow- 
ing year  proved  to  be  one  of  extreme  bigb  water  and  tbe  stand  was 
unusually  prolonged.  During  a  very  bigb  tide,  at  midnigbt,  tbe 
levee-watcb  reported  a  roaring  sound  as  tbougb  tbe  levee  bad  given 
way.  It  was  soon  discovered  tbat  tbe  noise  came  from  the  middle  of 
tbe  island,  tbe  waters  boiling  up  tbrougb  a  large  Assure  in  tbe 
ground,  following  tbe  longituinal  axis  of  tbe  island.  A  brancb  of 
tbis  fissure  gpradually  extended,  following  a  seri>entine  line  and,  in 
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the  ooune  of  one  honr,  passed  through  the  line  of  levee  mnd  into  the  Mr.  Le  Conta. 
main  ohannel  of  the  riyer.    The  island  was  soon  inundated. 

After  the  flood  season  had  passed  and  the  waters  subsided,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fissure  was  made  and  manj  oostlj  attempts  under- 
taken to  close  it  with  sheet  piling,  re-enforced  with  hundreds  of  sand- 
bags on  either  side,  but  to  no  purx>ose.  The  following  high  water  in- 
yariablj  blew  them  out.  A  careful  studj  of  the  case  showed  con- 
clusiyelj  that  in  developing  the  fissure  the  water  had  followed  the 
lines  of  an  old  subterranean  channel  (and  there  were  several  of  them) 
which  formed  part  of  the  topographic  features  of  a  lower  terrace  plain. 
The  island  has  remained  practically  uncultivated  for  twenty  years. 
This  case  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  to  utterly  ruin  a  successful  scheme 
of  reclamation. 

H.  St.  L.  GoppAb,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.— There  seems  to  be  consider-  Mr.  Oopp4#. 
Able  misconception  as  to  the  true  functions  of  a  levee,  and  also  confu- 
sion of  levees  with  canal  banks  or  permanent  dams  generally.  This 
misunderstanding  is  advanced  and  is  explained  in  the  discussion  of 
this  paper.  The  great  and  fundamental  difference  is  the  length  of  time 
the  levee  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

Under  continued  and  constant  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  canal  em- 
bankments, many  of  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  would  not  remain 
intact  six  months.  There  are  others  through  which  a  constant  seep- 
age would  take  place  and  the  levee  still  remain  intact.  A  few,  built  of 
the  best  material  and  in  the  best  manner,  would  show  no  seep  water, 
being  as  strong  and  safe  as  any  earthen  dam  could  be. 

In  the  third  Mississippi  River  district  the  great  strain  on  the  levees 
rarely  lasts  over  60  days,  during  the  fiood  periods,  and  these  may  not 
occur  once  in  three  years.  These  facts,  combined  with  the  paramount 
necessity  for  economy,  explain  the  specifications  and  the  weakness  of 
section,  and  show  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  have  a  bank  as  strong  as 
one  that  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  water.  Most  of 
the  Mississippi  levees  seep,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during  high 
water,  but  where  the  foundation  is  sound  and  the  section  and  con- 
struction standard,  this  seepage  is  without  detriment  to  their  sta- 
bility. 

Seepage  is  nearly  always  most  active  in  the  foundation.  Fre- 
quently larg^  streams  of  water  break  up  and  discharge  through  the 
soil  far  behind  the  levee  or  near  its  base.  Where  driven  wells  exist 
they  generally  flow  freely  to  some  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  issuing  of  roily  water  from  extensive  seep-holes  is  a  very  im- 
portant sign.  Seep-holes  as  large  as  a  man's  leg  often  discharge  large 
quantities  of  water  during  an  entire  flood  without  detriment  to  the 
levee,  but  in  such  cases  the  water  is  always  clear.  Should  turbid 
water  appear,  however,  a  break  is  very  liable  to  occur  unless  prompt 
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Mr.  Ooppte.  means  are  adopted  for  ontting  off  the  pressure  and  discharge.  Avery 
high  water,  bnt  of  short  duration,  has  jnst  passed  down  the  Missis- 
sippL  Biver.  This  water  came  principally  from  the  upper  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries  (not  the  Cumberland  or  Tennessee),  the  Wabash  and  Illi- 
nois, and  was  augmented  in  the  third  district  by  a  freshet  from  the 
Arkansas  and  White.  The  stage  reached  at  some  points  was  equal  to 
that  of  last  year,  which  was  one  of  the  great  floods.  When  the  water 
reached  its  highest  stage  the  author  inspected  the  levee  from  Green- 
ville to  Vicksburg,  about  100  miles  in  length.  The  water  on  an  aver- 
age stood  within  i  ft.  of  the  top  of  the  levee,  being  at  the  top  in  many 
places.  The  height  of  the  line  averages  12  ft.,  and  in  some  localities 
is  over  20  ft.  Where  the  standard  levee  existed,  it  was  astonishing 
how  nearly  uniform  the  saturation  and  other  conditions  were  in  spite 
of  the  difference  in  the  materials  of  construction.  Mile  after  mile  of 
the  levee,  composed  of  various  materials,  was  passed  over  and  showed 
no  defect  in  section,  with  the  water  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  crown,  and 
only  slight  indications  of  moisture  on  the  land  slope,  but  with  consider- 
able showing  of  seepage  in  the  foundation  soil,  as  evidenced  by  streams 
of  clear  water  from  1  to  6  ins.  in  diameter,  running  with  considerable 
velocity. 

Mr.  Marshall  very  truly  states  that  the  present  worth  of  the  land 
should  be  a  more  important  factor  in  the  general  establishment  and 
extension  of  the  levee  system  as  a  whole.  The  rapid  closure  or  pro- 
tection of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  comparatively  worthless  land 
by  levees,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  produced  a  very  pro- 
nounced and  elevating  effect  on  the  flood  level  in  the  long-established 
levee  districts.  Large  reservoirs  have  been  closed,  not  by  degrees, 
but  immediately,  giving  the  river  no  possible  chance  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  change,  except  by  an  extensive  rise  in  the  flood  plane, 
which  in  1897  was  decidedly  disastrous  to  the  levees  protecting  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  highly  developed  agricultural  countries  in  the 
world,  with  all  the  growing  crops,  mills  and  manufacturing  plants,^ 
towns  and  cities,  quite  a  net-work  of  railroads,  and  rivers  navigable 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

It  is  conceded  by  most  engineers  that  there  is  internal  water  press- 
ure even  in  masonry  dams,  and  by  some  it  is  taken  into  account  in 
designing  such  structures.  With  homogeneous  material  in  the  em- 
bankment and  foundation,  and  a  constant  hydrostatic  pressure,  the 
trace  of  the  saturated  material  should  be  a  parabola,  as  Mr.  Marshall 
states;  but  even  in  the  stone  dam,  as  demonstrated  by  Broenneman 
and  Boss,  in  their  valuable  paper,*  the  medium  is  not  sufficiently 
uniform  to  produce  the  true  curve.  In  the  heterogeneous  medium  of 
the  body  of  a  levee  the  parabola  is  not  to  be  recognized  except  in  rare 

*  ''  Internal  Hydrostatic  Pressure  in  Masonry,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Masonry 
Dams.'' 
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instances,  judging  from  the  borings  m*de  in  the  body  of  the  leyee  Mr.  Copp«e. 
daring  the  flood  of  the  present  season.  Henoe,  the  design  of  the  levee 
with  reference  to  a  supposed  parabolic  line  of  saturation  would  be 
illogical  as  well  as  impracticable  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  theoretically  correct  section  would  be  goyemed 
by  the  mean  trace  of  the  plane  of  saturation  for  the  material  of  which 
the  levee  was  constructed,  as  determined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
experiments  in  levees  of  that  material  under  the  required  head  and 
duration  of  flood.  By  a  great  number  of  these  experiments  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  standard  can  be  established  for  each  particular  material 
and  from  these  specific  standards  a  general  standard  determined  that 
will  be  safe  and  effective  under  all  normal  conditions  of  material  and 
foundation. 

The  author's  experience  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Le  Conte,  vis. : 
That  in  all  levees,  through  which  seep-water  passes,  the  line  of  satura- 
tion becomes  flatter  as  the  flood  is  prolonged.  On  the  levees  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Bivers,  Mr.  Le  Conte  uses  a  land-side 
slope  of  2  to  1,  up  to  a  height  of  10  ft,  with  a  drain  at  the  toe,  and  for 
greater  heights  a  banquette.  The  experience  on  the  Mississippi  Biver 
has  been  that  slopes  of  less  than  3  to  1  are  liable  to  slough  after 
becoming  saturated,  producing  a  dangerously  contracted  section.  It 
may  be  that  the  use  of  the  drain  would  prevent  this.  The  author  is 
of  the  opinion  that  drainage  is  sadly  neglected  in  connection  with  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  fourth  district  terra-cotta  pipe  drains 
were  used  at  the  foot  or  toe  of  the  back  slope  of  the  levee,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  and  good  results  were  obtained.  In  many  instances,  during 
the  time  of  maximum  head  and  pressure,  surface  drainage  has  proved 
very  beneficial  in  draining  the  surface  of  the  back  slope  and  banquette, 
and  the  author  is  convinced  that  a  carefully  designed  system  of  drainage 
would  help  materially  to  lower  the  line  of  saturation  and  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  levee.  Mr.  Le  Conte 's  drains  under  the  body  of  the 
banquette  are  undoubtedly  of  gpreat  advantage  in  reducing  the  satura- 
tion where  its  worst  effects  are  felt. 

Mr.  Douglas  gives,  as  the  principal  reason  for  not  adopting  a 
standard  section,  the  difference  in  duration  of  high  water  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  alluvial  river.  Though  the  duration  of  pressure 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  comparing  levees  with  canal  banks  and 
impervious  dams,  the  variation  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  change  in  the  standard.  While  the 
duration  at  the  lower  end  of  the  line  is  greater,  the  material  is  stronger 
and  the  levees  considerably  lower. 

In  regard  to  the  increase  in  pressure  with  the  depth  and  duration, 
and  the  comparatively  slight  increase  in  width,  the  author  can  but 
reiterate  what  has  been  already  stated,  viz.,  the  line  of  saturation,  if 
determined,  will  indicate  the  best  means  of  distributing  the  counter- 
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3lr.  Copp4e.  ftoting  weight,  and,  no  matter  how  mnch  this  pressure  increases  with 
the  depth,  if  a  certain  section,  partially  saturated,  has  sufficient 
weight  and  integrity  to  withstand  this  pressure  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  desired  result  is  attained. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  levee  above  the  line  A  By  Fig.  7, 
including  the  crown,  is  used  simply  as  a  pathway  and  for  convenience 
for  high-water  operations. 

In  comparing  the  pressure  and  section  of  the  levee  a  more  appro- 
priate method  than  that  used  by  Mr.  Douglas  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  crown  and  use  only  a  8  to  1  slope  behind,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

Here  the  thickness  increases  directly  with  the  pressure,  and  the 
area  and  cube  of  counteracting  material  varies  with  three  times  the 
square  of  the  height,  while  the  pressure  changes  but  directly  with  the 
height.  In  fact,  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  except  in  materials  prac- 
tically impermeable,  cannot  be  used  alone  as  a  basis  for  the  desigrn  of 
the  levee  section. 

The  tendency  to  softening  and  sloughing  at  the  toe  of  the  land-side 
slope  necessitates  the  banquette,  which  places  a  heavy  weight  at  the 
most  necessary  point,  without  regard  to  the  theoretical  effect  of  hy- 


Fio.  11. 

drostatic  pressure  in  impermeable  structures.  The  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Gordon  is  in  line  with  the  statement  of  the  author,  that  in  exceptional 
instances  great  deviations  from  the  standard  are  necessary.  This  often 
occurs  in  reaches  exposed  to  the  wind,  where  it  is  impossible  to  induce 
rapid  growths,  and  where  the  material  is  light  and  easily  washed. 

The  author  is  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Fortier  is  unable  to  account 
for  the  allowance  of  10^  for  shrinkage  in  an  embankment  designed  to 
withstand  water.  If  the  layers  of  which  the  levee  is  constructed 
could  be  reduced  in  thickness  and  water  added  as  suggested,  this 
allowance  would  be  unnecessary,  but  where  the  embankment  is  put 
up  with  scrapers  in  2-ft.  layers  of  practically  unseleoted  material,  the 
percentage  is  not  too  great.  Economy  is  so  necessary,  and  the  work 
so  extensive,  that  the  specifications  have  to  be  written  in  accordance 
therewith,  and  in  great  measure  leaning  to  the  side  of  economy  rather 
than  to  the  best  methods  of  construction. 

In  giving  buck-shot  and  gravel  as  a  composition  for  levee  building, 
the  author  did  not  intend  to  create  the  impression  that  it  could  be 
generally  used.  In  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  openings  in  the 
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levee  and  an  embankment  of  nnusnal  strength,  it  oonld  be  used,  the  Mr.  Ck>pp4e. 
gravel  being  obtained  from  bars  of  that  material,  many  of  which  exist 
in  the  river.  Absolutely  pure  sand  is  not  found,  but  many  long 
reaches  of  levoe  have  been  constructed  of  comparatively  pure  sharp 
sand  that  allows  percolation,  without  deformation  of  section,  when 
well  sodded. 

During  the  flood  that  has  just  passed,  borings  were  made  in  the 
levee  at  a  number  of  points,  under  the  direction  of  the  author,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  line  of  saturation.  This  in- 
formation was  obtained  for  the  Government,  but  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Oaptain  H.  C.  Newcomer,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  third 
district,  it  is  made  available  for  the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  results  of  these  borings  as  plotted  from  the  notes 
obtained,  and  though  they  show  clearly  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  satu- 
ration, they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  any  rule  or  law 
except  for  the  short  time  of  observation,  and  in  levees  of  the  kind 
experimented  upon. 

The  borings  were  made  in  front  levees  in  localities  where  two  lines 
existed,  the  back  levee  having  been  built  with  the  expectation  that 
the  one  in  front  would  cave  into  the  river.  The  holes  were  made  ver- 
tically in  the  levee,  at  the  intervals  shown  on  the  sections,  with  a2-in. 
auger,  having  a  very  long  shaft.  The  auger  was  sunk  a  very  few 
inches  at  a  time,  the  material  being  examined  for  consistency  and 
composition.  One  set  of  observations  was  made  in  an  old  levee 
built  prior  to  1860,  the  other  in  a  well-constructed  line  put  up  in 
1895  (with  banquette).  Borings  were  also  made  in  a  new  (1898) 
buckshot  levee  partly  shown  in  the  photograph.  Fig.  1,  Plate  XI, 
but  it  was  practically  impervious,  and  no  saturated  material  could 
be  found. 

The  flood  was  propagated  so  rapidly,  and  gave  such  a  short  time  for 
the  observation  of  high-water  conditions,  that  the  flattening  effect  on 
the  line  of  saturation  is  not  as  marked  as  it  probably  would  have  been 
with  a  continuation  of  the  highest  stage.  By  plotting  a  number  of 
observations  taken  at  the  same  elevation  of  the  water,  and  drawing  a 
mean  curve,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  a  parabola,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18, 
but  each  individual  section  is  far  from  it. 

In  the  new  levee,  Sta.  8  090  to  8  112  -|-  16,  composed  of  a  miixture 
of  buckshot  and  loam,  the  section  is  shown  to  be  strong  enough  for 
floods  of  short  duration;  but  in  the  old  levee,  Sta.  810  to  886,  the 
saturation  is  more  complete. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  levee  engineers  that  as  a  levee  gets  older 
it  becomes  more  porous,  owing  to  the  boring  of  earth  insects  and  the 
effects  of  drying,  etc.  In  other  words,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
it  gets  rotten.  The  author  believes  this  to  be  incorrect,  if  the  levee 
has  been  weU  constructed. 
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Hr.  Copp6e. 
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Mr.  Copp^ 


Fio.  18  (continued). 
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Mr.  Ck>pp6e.  As  before  stated,  it  is  a  prett j  well-established  fact  that  in  nearly 
all  soils  in  the  Mississippi  bottom  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  levee  becomes  saturated  after  a  certain  duration  of  high  water. 

In  a  well-constructed  levee,  2  ft.  in  height,  the  line  of  saturation 
will  appear  on  the  land  side  at  the  toe  of  the  slope,  2  ft.  below  the 
crown.  With  a  6-ft.  levee  the  line  of  saturation  again  intersects  the 
back  slope  near  the  toe,  instead  of  2  ft.  below  the  crown,  as  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is  partly  shown  in  Fig.  12,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
gravity  and  the  drainage  through  the  levee  causes  that  line  to  fall  and 
seek  a  lower  level.  In  the  case  of  a  well-drained  levee,  15  or  20  ft.  in 
height,  the  line  of  saturation  has  a  much  greater  inclination  than  in 
the  small  one.    This  inclination,  from  the  water  level  in  the  river  to 


WATER  SURFACE 


0<^        SATURATED  64% 


Fio.  18. 

the  intersection  of  the  land  slope,  is,  for  the  small  levee,  about  8  to  1, 
while  in  the  large  levee  it  is  about  5  to  1,  but  is  nearly  always  in  the 
shape  of  a  curve,  dropping  sharply  at  first,  but  diminishing  in  incli- 
nation as  the  ground  level  is  approached. 

The  sections  are  not  numerous  enough  to  be  of  much  value  in 
designing  a  standard,  but  they  serve  to  show  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  the  particular  levees  experimented  upon  during  a  short  period  of 
high  water. 

It  is  only  by  continued  observations  in  subsequent  floods  that  suffi- 
cient data  will  be  obtained  on  which  to  base  a  complete  study  of  a 
standard  levee  section. 
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EXPERIMENTS    WITH    A    NEW    MACHINE    FOR 
TESTING  MATERIALS  BY  IMPACT. 


By  S.  Bent  Bubseuli,  M.  Am.  Soo.  G.  E. 
PBBflXRTSD  Januabt  5th,  1898. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 

When  stress  is  applied  to  a  solid  body,  the  material  is  distorted  and 
a  certain  amount  of  work  or  energy  is  absorbed.  The  work  thus  ab- 
sorbed in  the  deformation  of  the  material  is  called  resilience.  If  the 
stress  changes  from  zero  up  to  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  the  energy 
absorbed  during  the  change  is  the  '*  elastic  resilience  '*  of  the  material. 
If  the  stress  changes  from  zero  np  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
body,  the  energy  absorbed  is  the  '<  ultimate  resilience  "  of  the  body.* 

In  the  study  of  this  subject  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  resilience 
is  work,  and  hence  depends  upon  two  essential  factors,  force  and  dis- 
tance acted  through.  The  latter  is  fully  as  important  as  the  former. 
The  word  toughness,  as  used  by  engineers,  is  synonymous  with  resil- 
ience. In  fact,  the  latter  may  be  defined  by  saying  that  resilience  is 
toughness  reduced  to  measurement. 

*  This  use  of  the  word  resilience  will  be  objected  to  by  some  as  not  being  in  con- 
formity with  tiie  original  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  sanctioned,  however,  by  some 
authontiee  (see  Thurston's  ''Ifaterials  of  Engineering'*),  and,  for  want  of  a  good  substi- 
tute, may  be  considered  as  a  technloai  term. 
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HaTing  defined  resilience,  it  is  next  found  that,  as  it  depends  upon 
change  of  stress,  different  results  may  be  looked  for  when  the  stress  is 
applied  suddenly,  from  those  obtained  when  it  is  applied  slowly.  The 
resilience  under  impact  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  resilience  under 
gradual  load.  In  this  connection  impact  should  not  be  confused  with 
sudden  load.  The  effect  on  resilience  of  rapidity  of  change  in  stress 
can  only  be  determined  by  actual  experiment.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  material  not  perfectly  elastic,  or  where  the  stress  has 
passed  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material. 

Again,  the  resilience  of  solids  may  be  studied  under  the  four  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  stress,  yiz.,  tension,  compression,  torsion  and  bending. 
The  relative  resilience  under  these  different  forms  of  stress  can  only  be 
determined  by  experiment.  A  knowledge  of  the  resilience  of  materials 
of  construction  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  engineer.  It  is  the 
great  resilience  of  the  battle  ship's  steel  armor  that  enables  it  to  with- 
stand the  impact  of  heavy  projectiles  without  destruction.  It  is  the 
low  resilience  of  cast  iron  that  makes  it  so  inferior  for  railway  bridges. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  high  resilience  of  wood  that  it  cannot,  in  many 
oases,  be  supplanted  by  masonry,  glass  or  other  decay-proof  material. 
A  concrete  railroad  tie  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  oak  tie  because  it 
lacks  resilience. 

Admitting  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  resilience,  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  obtaining  such  knowl- 
edge is  naturally  next  in  order.  It  is  at  once  found  that  they  are 
of  considerable  proportions.  To  find  the  strength  of  a  beam  under 
given  conditions  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  its  weakest  section  and 
study  that.  To  find  the  resilience  of  the  beam  all  sections  must  be 
taken  into  account.  If  the  beam  is  irregular  in  form,  the  problem 
becomes  quite  a  difficult  one.  If  the  final  stress  exceeds  the  elastic 
strength  of  the  material,  the  difficulties  are  increased. 

The  actual  measurement  of  the  resilience  of  a  beam  has  been  found 
quite  difficult.  The  load  must  be  increased  gradually  and  the 
deflection  measured  and  recorded  with  its  corresponding  load.  As 
the  breaking  point  is  neared  the  difficulties  of  accurate  work  become 
important,  especially  in  the  more  ductile  materials.  If  the  deter- 
mination of  the  resilience  by  impact  or  drop  test  is  attempted, 
other  complications  arise.  The  mass  or  weight  of  the  beam  itself 
now  becomes  a  factor  in  the  test.     The  work  absorbed  by  the  anvil 
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and  hammer  a&d  that  taken  np  in  abrasion,  etc.,  are  difficult  to 
estimate. 

To  one  who  has  a  proper  understanding  of  these  difficulties  in 
measuring  resilience,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  subject  is  somewhat 
neglected  in  the  studies  of  practical  men.  At  present  it  maj  be  said 
that  the  knowledge  of  comparative  resilience  of  materials  is  "  appre- 
ciable, but  not  describable."  It  is  known  that  a  cubic  inch  of  oak  has 
more  resilience  than  a  cubic  inch  of  white  pine,  but  the  value  of  either 
cannot  be  expressed  in  inch-pounds  or  foot-pounds.  What  is  known 
about  resilience,  and  the  modem  methods  of  determining  its  value, 
will  be  briefly  considered. 

An  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the  resilience  of  beams 
under  impact  was  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  The  following  quota- 
tions from  a  book  well  known  to  engineers*  will  show  the  more  im- 
portant results  of  these  experiments: 

**  The  power  of  a  beam  to  resist  impact  is  the  same  at  whatever  part 
of  the  length  it  is  struck;  *  *  *  this  remarkable  result  has  been 
confirmed  by  experiment." 

<*  In  rectangular  beams  of  unequal  dimensions  the  resistanoef  is  the 
same,  whether  the  bar  is  struck  on  the  narrow  or  broad  dimension. " 

*'  With  rectangular  beams  the  resistance  to  impact  R  is  simply  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  the  beam  between  supports,  irrespective  of 
the  particular  dimensions. " 

The  above  laws  exclude  the  effect  of  inertia. 

<*  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  shown  by  his  experiments  that  in  resisting 
impact,  the  power  of  a  heavy  beam  is  to  that  of  a  light  one  as  the  in- 
ertia of  the  beam,  plus  the  falling  weight,  is  to  the  falling  weight  alone, 

oras-^^- 

" /is  the  inertia  of  the  beam  and  the  load  upon  it." 
*'  The  inertia  of  a  beam,  uniform  in  cross-section  from  end  to  end, 
supported  at  the  ends  and  struck  in  the  center,  may  be  taken  at  half 
the  weight  between  supports.     *    *    *    To  this  has  to  be  added  the 
whole  central  load,  if  any." 

In  the  second  column  of  Table  No.  20  will  be  found  some  values  for 
the  resilience  of  certain  materials,  which  were  obtained  from  the  book 
above   referred   to.J    In    modern    practice,    the    testing    of    mate- 

♦  "  strength  of  Materials  "  by  Thos.  Box. 

+  Resilience? 

t  Interesting  matter  on  the  subject  of  impact,  resilience,  etc.,  will  be  foimd  in  Engi- 
neerina  NeWy  August  9d,  1894.  See  also  ''  A  Photographic  impact  Testing  Machine '' 
with  discussion,  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute^  November,  IWT,  and  January,  1808. 
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rials  by  impact  ia  by  no  maans  nncommoiL  Snoh  testB,  lioweyer,  ara 
generally  made  on  the  finished  shape,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  axles. 
In  a  code  for  testing  materials,  recommended  by  a  committee  to  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,*  it  was  prescribed  that 
drop  tests  should  be  made  with  a  steel  ball,  weighing  1  000  to  2  000 
lbs.,  having  a  clear  fall  of  20  ft.  The  anvil,  block,  frame,  etc.,  should 
weigh  not  less  than  ten  times  as  much  as  the  ball.  Drop  tests  were 
recommended  for  rails,  tires  and  axles.  Again,  the  Master  Oar 
Builders'  Gommittee,t  have  recommended  drop  tests  for  railway 
axles.  These  tests  were  to  be  made  with  a  tup,  weighing  1  640  lbs. 
The  anvil  should  weigh  17  500  lbs.,  and  should  rest  on  springs.  The 
axle  should  rest  on  supports  8  ft.  apart.  Cast-steel  drawbars  are  now 
regularly  furnished  by  contract,  under  specifications  which  call  for 
drop  tests  of  sample  drawbars,  specifying  weight  of  tup,  height  of 
drop  and  number  of  blows.  Drop  tests  of  steel  rails  have  been  in 
practical  use  for  many  years. 

Besides  the  above  tests  of  finished  shapes,  the  following  methods, 
which  are  used  in  commercial  practice,  may  be  noted.  These  tests, 
while  they  do  not  measure  the  resilience  so  directly,  are,  nevertheless, 
intended  to  prove  the  toughness  of  the  materiaL 

In  testing  cast-iron  water  pipe  by  hydraulic  pressure,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  strike  the  pipe  smartly  with  a  hand  hammer  while  the  pressure 
is  on.  In  inspecting  steel  where  a  sample  bar  is  nicked  and  then  bent 
with  the  hammer,  the  behavior  of  the  bar  indicates  the  degree  of 
toughness  which  the  material  will  have  under  impact.  A  high  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  in  steel  is  believed  to  reduce  its  ability  to  with- 
stand shocks,  while  its  strength  and  percentage  of  elongation  remain 
unchanged,  t  So  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  specified  chemical  deter- 
minations of  phosphorus  in  structural  steel,  which  are  now  in  use,  are 
really  indirect  tests  of  resilience  under  impact. 

Users  of  structural  steel  will  readily  see  the  necessity  which  now 
exists  for  a  definite  physical  test  for  the  ultimate  resilience  of  steel 
under  impact.  It  was  this  special  necessity  which  led  the  author  into 
the  study  of  the  subject,  and  suggested  the  experiments  described  in 
this  paper. 

*  See  Engineering  Newt,  March  7th,  1891. 

t  See  RaUroad  Gazette,  June  98th,  1896. 

t  See  Johnson's  ''  Materials  of  Ck>nstruction,*'  pages  166  and  167. 
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If,  instead  of  limiting  the  percentage  of  phosphonis  in  the  steel,  a 
certain  ultimate  resilience  per  cubic  inch  of  the  metal,  when  tested  by 
impact,  could  be  called  for,  a  step  would  be  made  in  advance.  If  a 
definite  resilience  under  impact  could  be  specified,  just  as  a  definite 
strength  and  ductility  are  now  called  for,  the  proper  inspection  of 
steel  would  be  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory. 

The  difficulties  of  making  impact  tests  have  already  been  sug- 
gested. Some  machines  which  have  been  used  for  making  such  tests 
are  of  a  type  greatly  open  to  criticism.  For  example:  In  some 
machines  the  supporting  parts  are  either  so  light  or  so  yielding  that 
an  important  part  of  the  energy  of  the  blow  is  absorbed  by  them,  and 
the  test  piece  appears  to  sustain  a  much  hearier  blow  than  it  would 
in  fact  on  the  proper  rig^d  supports. 

Two  general  forms  of  testing  machine  have  been  used  in  recorded 
tests.  In  Mr.  Hodgkinson*s  experiments  the  hammer  used  was  in 
the  form  of  a  pendulum  striking  with  a  horizontal  blow.  The 
weight  of  the  hammer  was  concentrated  in  the  head  or  ball,  and 
the  effect  of  the  rod  or  radius  arm  was  probably  neglected.  The 
most  common  form  of  impact  testing  machine  is  doubtless  the 
heavy  weight  falling  vertically,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  common  pile-driver.  In  none  of  these  machines  is  there  any 
means  for  measuring  how  much  energy  is  left  in  the  hammer  after 
breaking  the  piece. 

The  Impact  Tbstino  Maohikb. 

The  machine  used  in  making  the  experiments  g^ven  herewith  was 
devised  by  the  author  and  has  some  special  features. 

In  designing  it  the  main  idea  was  to  make  a  machine  which  would 
measure  the  energy  actually  absorbed  in  breaking  the  test  bar.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  using  a  hammer  in  the  form  of  a  pendulum,  and  so 
arranged  that  it  would  strike  a  horizontal  blow,  breaking  clear  through 
the  bar  and  swinging  freely  up  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  after 
the  impact.  The  difference  between  the  height  through  which  the 
hammer  fell  before  striking,  and  the  height  to  which  it  rose  after 
striking,  would  measure  the  energy  .absorbed  in  breaking  the  bar.  The 
test  piece  would  rest  against  two  vertical  knife-edges  and  be  struck  in 
the  middle  by  the  falling  pendulum,  thus  giving  the  ultimate  resi- 
lience of  the  bar  under  transverse  stress. 
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In  developing  this  idea  it  was  fonnd  best  to  make  the  pendulum  or 
hammer  of  the  very  simplest  form,  so  that  the  center  of  peronssion 
and  oenter  of  gravity  could  be  definitely  computed.*  The  hammer 
adopted  was  a  rectangular  steel  bar  pierced  by  a  shaft  at  the  upper 
end  and  provided  with  a  suitable  striking  edge  near  the  lower  end. 

Figs.  1,  2  and  3  show  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  machine 
used  in  the  experiments.  Plate  XTT  is  from  a  photograph  which 
shows  somewhat  imperfectly  the  general  appearance  of  the  apparatus. 
The  hammer  used  weighed  103  lbs.  The  fixed  knife-edges  were  de- 
signed so  as  to  allow  the  broken  bar  to  swing  out  of  the  way  of  the 
moving  hammer,  and  were  secured  in  a  manner  which  allowed  them  to 
be  adjusted  for  spans  of  8,  12,  16,  20  and  24  ins.  The  heavy  anvil 
plates  behind  them  were  bolted  to  a  large  anvil  block  of  concrete 
which  was  sunk  in  the  earth.  Adjustable  supports  were  provided  to 
liold  the  test  bar  in  position  with  the  axis  of  the  bar  opposite  the 
center  of  percussion.  The  pivot  blocks  which  support  the  ham- 
mer shaft  are  adjustable  to  allow  for  test  bars  of  different  depths. 
Attached  to  the  hammer  shaft  is  a  registering  device  on  which  the 
swing  of  the  hammer  is  read.  The  pivot  blocks,  etc.,  are  supported 
by  a  strong  wooden  frame.  Attachments  are  provided  for  raising  and 
releasing  the  hammer.  The  plans  for  this  machine  were  made  in 
May,  1896.  In  making  the  design,  the  author  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
William  F.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  Vernon  Baker. 

Figs.  4,  5  and  6  show  the  plans  and  Fig.  12  the  details  of  a  later 
design  which  it  is  thought  embodies  some  improvements  in  detail, 
although  the  essential  features  are  the  same.  In  this  design  the  frame 
will  be  of  iron  and  the  operator  will  have  more  room  in  which  to  work 
while  setting  the  test  bars  in  place. 

In  using  the  testing  machine  the  first  point  that  comes  up  is  the 
loss  due  to  friction  of  the  hammer  in  its  bearing^.  In  practice  it  was 
found  best  to  determine  the  friction  anew  for  each  set  of  experiments. 
If  the  bar  was  to  be  given  a  blow  of  6  ins.,  the  friction  loss  was  deter- 
mined for  a  fall  of  6  ins.  If  the  hammer  rose  2  ins.  after  breaking  the 
bar,  the  friction  loss  for  a  fall  of  2  ins.  was  determined  by  trial.  The 
average  of  the  two  values  was  called  the  correction  for  friction. 

To  test  the  rigidity  of  the  knife-edges  and  their  supports,  a  nickel 

5-cent  piece  was  placed  on  edge  on  the  top  end  of  one  of  the  knife- 

*The  formula  for  finding  the  center  of  percussion  will  be  found  in  Rankine's  Applied 
Mechanics,  Art.  881. 
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edges.  A  oast-iron  test  bar  2  ins.  by  1  in.  was  then  broken  by  a  single 
blow.  This  experiment  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  oases,  the  ooin  was  not  overtomed  by  the  shock. 

An  effort  was  then  made  to  measnre  the  movement  of  the  knife-edge 
under  a  heavy  blow.  The  movement  was  fonnd  to  be  so  small  that  in 
the  case  of  a  cast-iron  test  bar,  the  energy  absorbed  by  the  yielding  of 
the  knife-edges  would  be  quite  inconsiderable.  Every  impact  testing 
machine  should  be  tested  in  this  way,  to  see  if  any  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  energy  is  absorbed  by  the  yielding  of  parts  that  support 
the  test  piece. 

In  this  method  of  testing  materials  some  energy  is  absorbed  in  over- 
coming the  inertia  of  the  bar  itself.  The  proportionate  amount  of  this 
energy  is  probably  dependent  on  the  weight  of  the  test  bar  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  and  also  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
hammer. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  how  much  energy  is  ab- 
sorbed in  this  way,  it  is  best  to  use  a  test-bar  whose  weight  is  small  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  hammer.  In  this  way  the  error  due  to  inertia 
of  the  test  piece  can  be  reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 

In  Table  No.  5  will  be  found  the  results  of  tests  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  changing  the  initial  fall  of  the  hammer.  The  results  arc 
somewhat  contradictory,  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
experiments  indicate  that  a  small  change  in  the  initial  fall  of  the  ham- 
mer will  not  change  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed,  to  any  great 
degree.  This  conclusion  may  be  regarded  as  important,  as  upon  it 
depends  somewhat  the  interpretation  of  all  the  experiments.  Table 
No.  5  will  be  referred  to  again. 

The  machine  having  been  described,  it  only  remains  to  present  the 
experiments  themselves.  Over  700  specimens  have  been  broken,  up  to 
the  present  writing.  These  tests  are  not  all  recorded  here;  only  those 
which  were  thought  to  be  most  instructive  are  given.  In  order  to 
learn  the  possibilities  of  the  testing  machine,  the  study  of  each  mate- 
rial was  continued  only  until  it  was  thought  that  the  principal  difficul- 
ties peculiar  to  such  material  had  been  overcome.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  resilience  values  obtained  for  different  materials  cannot  be  taken 
as  final,  and  should  only  be  used  by  the  designer  in  the  absence  of 
more  accurate  determinations.  All  the  experiments  were  made  by  the 
author,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  William  F.  Sohaefer. 
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TABLE  No.  1. — Rbbiuencb  by  Impact  and  by  Gbaduaii  Load. 
Cast-iron  bars  1  in.  by  2  ins.,  broken  flatwise. 


I 

n 


Aventgee. 


i 


125-180 
187-189 
156-169 
219-082 
891-896 
448-449 


Bt  Impact. 


84 
84 
84 
84 
18 
18 


11.5 
10.8 
11.4 
11.8 
17.9 
14.8 


18.08 


Bt  Qbadual  Load. 


8 
8 
8 
8 

8* 
8* 


9.0 
8.7 
8.5 
8.8 
11.1 
8.U 


9.06 


*  I,  =  24  ins.  with  gradual  load. 

Tests  of  BBimiB  MATEBiAiiS. 

The  first  tests  were  made  with  cast  iron.  Table  No.  1  shows  the 
resilience  of  cast-iron  bars  tested  both  by  impact  and  by  gradual  load. 
Each  value  given  is  the  average  of  several  tests.  Li  making  the  impact 
tests,  the  following  values  are  obtained  by  observation: 

F  =  the  initial  fall  of  the  hammer  in  inches. 

S  =  the  rise  after  the  blow  in  inches. 

(7i=  the  correction  for  friction. 

L  =  the  distance  between  supports. 

h  =  the  depth  of  beam. 

b  =  the  width  of  beam. 

All  dimensions  are  in  inches. 

Then,  by  computation,  when  103  is  the  weight  of  the  hammer  in 
pounds,  the  resilience  in  inch-pounds  per  cubic  inch  of  the  material,  or 

_  103[F-(^+0.)] 
^*"  Lh'b 

Table  No.  19  shows  a  series  of  observations  just  as  they  were  re- 
corded by  the  observer,  and  extended  in  the  oflSce. 

The  resilience  by  gradual  load  was  obtained  by  breaking  the  bar  in 
a  standard  testing  machine  and  accurately  measuring  the  deflections 
up  to  the  point  of  rupture.  The  resilience  was  then  taken  as  half  the 
product  of  the  load  by  the  maximum  deflection.     The  true  resilience, 
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TABLE  No.  2.~Bb8Ii<dovob  fob  Ditfbbbnt  Spavb. 
Oast-iron  ban,  1  in.  bj  2  ins.,  broken  flatwise. 


I 


94-IH.8PA1I. 


II 


1 



125-130 
187-140 
166-160 
296-899 

6 

2 

8 

a 

6 

4 
4 

II 


11.6 
11.0 
11.4 
9.9 


12- In.  Spam. 


181-186 
146-166 
170-174 
800-808 


II 


6 
10 
6 

4 


11.7 
11.0 
12.7 
10.2 


as  obtained  by  a  strain  diagram,  woold  be  slightly  greater  than  this, 
bnt  the  error  is  not  important  as  the  strain  diagram  for  cast-iron  is 
nearly  straight  to  the  point  of  mptore. 

Returning  to  Table  No.  1  and  comparing  the  resilience  by  impact 
and  by  gradual  load,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  exceeds  the  latter 
more  than  40  per  cent.  This  difference  is  so  great  that  it  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  by  losses  due  to  inertia  of  bar,  indentation,  or  move- 
ment in  supports.  The  bar  is  light  compared  with  the  hammer,  so 
that  not  more  than  7%  could  be  lost  by  inertia  according  to  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson's  rule.  The  supports  are  so  rigid  that  not  more  than  1%  could 
be  lost  by  their  movement.  The  indentation  is  so  slight  as  to  be  incon- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  deflection  of  the  bar,  hence  there 
can  be  no  great  loss  in  this  way.  The  logical  conclusion  is  that  more 
energy  is  absorbed  in  the  sudden  rupture  of  a  bar  than  is  the  case 
with  rupture  under  a  gradual  increase  of  load. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  author,  that  perhaps  the  causes  of  this  differ- 
ence may  be  traced  back  to  the  heat  which  is  liberated  under  change  of 
stress.  Under  gradual  increase  of  stress  the  heat  liberated  has  time  to  be 
conducted  away  from  the  distorted  fibers.  In  the  case  of  sudden  rupture, 
the  heat  has  no  time  to  escape  and  must  produce  a  rise  in  temperature. 
If  this  be  admitted,  it  seems  not  Impossible  that  the  resilience  may  be 
affSeoted  by  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  distorted  particles.  This 
suggestion  should  be  taken  for  what  it  may  prove  to  be  worth. 

Table  No.  2  needs  no  explanation.  Bars  of  the  same  melt,  but  of 
diflbrent  spans,  are  compared.     A  bar  of  12-in.  span  has  twice  the 
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TABLE  No.  3. — Besujenob  of  Cast-Ibon  Babs. 
CrosB-seotion,  1  in.  by  2  ins.     Span,  24  ins.     Melt  No.  2. 


Position. 


i  Experiment 
'        Noe. 


Flatwise.. 
Edgewise. 


Average. 


187-180 
140-148 


Number  of 
tests. 


Resilience  per  cubic 
inch  in  incn-pounds. 


10.8 
9.1 


0.06 


strength  and  one-quarter  the  deflection  of  a  bar  24  ins.  in  span.  With 
the  former,  then,  a  greater  loss  of  energy  by  movement  of  the  knife- 
edges  and  by  indentation  might  be  expected.  Theoretically,  the  error 
from  these  sonrces  would  be  about  eight  times  as  gre&i  for  the  shorter 
span.  On  the  other  hand,  the  error  from  inertia  should  be  about 
twice  as  great  in  the  longer  span  as  in  the  shorter  one.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  table  that  the  difference  in  the  resilience  per  cubic  inch  ranges 
in  value  from  nothing  up  to  about  10%,  and  that  the  shorter  span 
shows  the  higher  average  resilience.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  from  these 
experiments,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  the  ultimate  resilience  of  a  bar  of 
oast-iron  is  proportional  to  its  volume  and  is  independent  of  the  span. 

Table  No.  3  shows  that  a  flat  bar  has  about  the  same  resilience 
whether  broken  flatwise  or  edgewise.  All  these  bars  were  cast  from 
the  same  melt.  In  the  case  of  a  bar  2  ins.  wide  and  1  in.  thick,  it 
should  have,  when  broken  edgewise,  twice  the  strength  and  half  the 
maximum  deflection  that  it  would  have  flatwise.  The  error  from 
yielding  supports  and  from  indentation  should  be  about  four  times  as 
great  in  the  former  position.  The  error  from  inertia  of  bar  should  be 
the  same  in  both  cases.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  bars  would 
show  greater  resilience  when  broken  edgewise.  The  observed  resili- 
ence was,  however,  somewhat  greater  in  the  average,  with  the  bars 
broken  flatwise. 

As  in  testing  bars  in  this  manner,  it  is  possible  for  the  experi- 
menter to  raise  the  hammer  considerably  higher  than  is  necessary 
to  break  the  bar,  the  question  naturally  comes  up:  Will  the  height  to 
which  the  hammer  is  raised  afifect  the  results  obtained?  A  number  of 
experiments  were  made  to  decide  this  point,  and  the  results  are  re- 
corded in  Table  No.  5.  The  experiments  were  made  in  this  manner: 
Twelve  to  sixteen  bars  were  taken  from  the  same  melt  of  cast-iron. 
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TABLE  No.  4— Iteiuxifcs  of  Cast-Ibon  Babs. 
Effect  of  planing.     Melt  No.  4 


Roturh. 
Planed. 


i 

^ 

2 

S 

■*» 

s 

a 

^ 

g 

xperi 

1 

U 

K 

916-286 

19 

968-908 

11 

I 


94 

19 


1 
0.91 


'S.fc 


9 
1.S8 


PI 
1 1 


11.6 
91.1 


Note.— For  effect  of  span,  see  Tibbie  No.  9.    All  bars  were  rectangular. 

Four  of  these  bars  wonld  be  broken  with  the  hammer  falling  5  ins. , 
which  would  barely  break  them.  The  resilience  would  be  measured. 
The  next  four  bars  would  be  tested  with  the  hammer  falling  6  ins. ; 
the  next  with  a  fall  of  7  ins.,  etc.  The  results  obtained  will  be  seen 
in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  It  is  evident  that  more  experiments 
would  have  to  be  made  to  And  the  true  relation  between  the  height 
through  which  the  hammer  falls  and  the  energy  absorbed  in  the 
rupture.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  conclude  in  a  general  way,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  height  will  not  materially 
affect  the  results  obtained.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the 
resilience  to  increase  as  the  height  is  increased;  but  this  tendency  is 
all  but  concealed  by  variations  from  other  causes. 

Coming  back  to  the  regular  order:  Table  No.  4  shows  the  effect  of 
planing  on  the  resilience  of  a  cast-iron  bar.  The  results  shown  are 
somewhat  remarkable.  The  bar,  after  planing  off  the  surface  on  all 
four  sides,  is  much  tougher  than  it  was  before.  This  difference  can- 
not be  due  to  any  fault  in  the  method  of  testing,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  this  table  with  Tables  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  superiority 
of  the  planed  bar  is  probably  due  to  the  lessening  of  the  shrinkage 
strains  when  the  surface  of  the  rough  casting  is  removed.  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  gain  might  be  made  by  annealing  the  rough 
bar.  The  discovery  of  the  great  increase  in  resilience  after  planing 
might  have  been  prophesied,  perhaps,  from  studies  heretofore  made 
of  the  loss  of  strength  due  to  shrinkage  strains.  This  fact,  however, 
has  never  before  been  demonstrated  by  actual  impact  tests,  to  the 
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TABLE  No.  5.— Bbsilibmgb  of  Cast-Ibon  Babs. 
Effect  of  inoreasing  initial  fall  of  hammer. 


Mbl/t. 


s.. 

8.. 
4.. 
4». 


I 

I 

H 

H 


166-160 
16*-ie7 
100-188 
170-174 
180-188 
177-179 
17M78 
21»-S82 


816-818 
858-866 
849-868 
856-869 
860-868 


Bum  or  Bar, 


^T- 


84 
84 
84 
18 
12 
18 
18 
84 
84 
84 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Depth. 


0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 


Width. 
6. 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 


B 


11 


18 

18 

18 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 

18 

18 

18 
5.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 


H 


6i' 


7.0 
9.6 

18.0 
4.0 
6.6 
9.0 

18.0 
6.0 
7.5 
9.0 
6.0 
6.0 
7.0 
8.0 


U 


m 


11.4 
18.1 
18.6 
18.7 
18.0 
16.8 
16.8 
11.8 
11.6 
11.5 
81.8 
19.1 
81.9 
88.8 


•Planed. 

NoTB.— All  bars  were  rectangular. 

anthor's  knowledge.  The  great  advantage  of  finishing  castings  exposed 
to  shocks  should  be  taken  into  account  bj  designers  of  machinery. 

Table  No.  6  gives  the  results  of  test^  of  paving  brick.  The  first 
tests  of  brick,  made  with  the  hammer,  were  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  great  thickness  of  a  brick  compared  with  its  length.  The 
broken  brick  would  wedge  between  the  hammer  and  the  opposing 
knife-edge,  so  that  the  hammer  could  not  swing  through.  To  remedy 
this,  the  author  devised  a  knife-edge  which  would  be  immovable  when 
struck  squarely,  but  which  would  move  freely  by  a  side  pressure. 
The  form  and  dimensions  of  this  device  are  shown  in  Fig.  18.  As 
soon  as  the  brick  is  broken,  the  knife  edges  are  thrown  outward  and 
the  hammer  swings  freely  through.  With  the  aid  of  these  "free 
knife-edges  **  bricks  were  tested  with  good  results. 

Owing  to  the  low  resilience  of  a  brick  compared  with  its  weight,  it 
was  found  advisable  to  raise  the  hammer  no  higher  than  was  necessary 
to  break  the  brick.  A  higher  drop  usually  showed  a  higher  resilience. 
It  is  probable  that  the  values  given  in  Table  No.  6  are  higher  than 
would  be  obtained  could  the  error  due  to  inertia  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated. It  is  hardly  safe  to  accept  these  results  in  comparing  bricks, 
unless  they  be  of  the  same  dimensions. 
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TABLE  No.  6. — REgniTBwoB  of  Yttbifibd  Patino  Bbiok. 
All  broken  on  a  span  of  7  ins. 


Where  mftde. 


Olen  Carbon,  ni... 

Galesbiinr,  Hi 

KuiaasCity.Mo... 

Galesbnrff,  111 

Canton,  O 

Alton/m 

Qlen  Carbon,  m.... 
Athens,  O 


2.6 
2.6 
8.5 
8.6 
8.6 
8.5 
8.0 
8.8 


8.7 
8.9 
8.8 
4.0 
8.9 
8.8 
8.8 
4.0 


6.7 
7.1 
6,8 
6.9 
6.8 
6.6 
8.1 
9.5 


I 


II 


a 


681-686 

664-660 

689-544 

545-560 

651-«7 

568-568 

570-676 

576-581 

1.48 
264 
1.00 
1.64 
2.0B 
1.26 
2.19 


*  This  high  value  is  probably  due.  In  part,  to  the  greater  weight. 

Table  No.  7  shows  the  results  of  a  few  tests  of  red  briok.  The  com- 
paratiye  yalnes  obtained  from  soft  and  hard  bricks  are  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  familiar  test  of  striking  two  bricks  together  in  the  hands 
is  a  omde  impact  test,  and,  in  experienced  hands,  probably  determines 
the  comparative  tonghness  of  the  brick  with  some  accuracy. 

Table  No.  17  gives  a  comparison  of  the  yalnes  obtained  with  differ- 
ent materials,  tested  in  the  manner  described.  They  are  classed  as 
brittle  materials  because  they  can  be  tested  in  the  same  way  as  cast 
iron,  and  do  not  require  special  treatment,  as  do  wrought  iron  ^and 
steel.  The  table  gives  a  good  rough  idea  of  the  comparative  value  of 
these  materials  under  impact.  The  values  given  in  the  last  column  are 
the  mean  of  several  tests  in  each  case.  They  should  not  be  taken  as 
typical,  as  the  samples  were  taken  from  materials  at  hand  and  may  not 
be  truly  representative. 

Tests  of  Tough  Matebials. 

Having  now  dealt  more  or  less  effectively  with  the  brittle  materials, 
a  class  that  presents  greater  difficulties  must  be  considered.  How,  for 
example,  shall  the  ultimate  resilience  of  a  sample  of  wrought  iron  be 
determined  ?  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  break  a  rectangular  bar  of  soft 
iron,  it  will  only  be  bent.  To  break  such  a  bar  successfully,  it  must 
first  be  nicked.  A  nicked  bar  can  be  broken,  and  the  resilience  to  be 
overcome  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  the  metal  lying  close  to  the 
nick. 
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TABLE  No.  7. — ^Rbsiubnge  of  Red  Bbigk. 
All  broken  on  a  span  of  7  ins. 


Kind  of  brick. 


Faoe  brick 

Common,  hard  burned. 
Conunon,  soft. 


Dimensions  or 

Briok,in 

Inches. 


8.5 

8 

8.5 


«-4 
2.2 
2.2 


4.1 
8.9 
4.2 


6.4 
5.1 
5.2 


687-691 
69SM96 
708-718 


^4 


\^ 


0.26 
0.80 
0.10 


For  want  of  some  better  method,  the  author  adopted  the  plan  of 
using  a  nicked  bar  for  testing  soft  iron  and  steel,  and  determining  the 
ultimate  resilience  per  square  inch  of  cross-section  at  the  nick.  If  the 
nick  is  deep  enough  to  cause  the  bar  to  break  off  short,  and  is  always 


.y^ 


Sp. 


FiQ.7 


/V 


FiQ.d 


-b1 


1, 

/■ 

d 

^    Fig.  9 


Fig.  10 


1/M 


"T 


FlQ.  1 1 


h«>i 


of  the  same  form,  it  would  seem  that  the  resilience  should  be  in  some 
degree  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  reduced  section.  If,  further- 
more, the  reduced  section  be  always  of  the  same  depth,  the  resilience 
should  be  directly  proportional  to  the  area. 
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TABLE  No.  8.— NiOE3!D  Gabt-Ibon  Babs. 
Besilience  per  sqaare  inch. 


210-214 
20&-200 
272-275 
268-871 
264-297 


m 


.5 
1.0 

.5 

.75 
1.0 


Ui 


1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.9 


•94 


!?.^tSft? 


49.5 
88.8 
81.6 
91.4 
100.7 


a- 


iiuL 


lUlll 


11.4 
11.4 
11.8 
11.8 
11.8 


*  Figure  No.  giving  shape  of  nick  (see  Figs.  7  to  11). 

N.  B.—All  bars  2  ins.  x  1  in.    All  nicked  bars  broken  edgewise,  on  12*in.  span.    Weight 
of  each  bar  about  6.4  lbs. 


•IT 
i  1 



— 

»a 

f       A 

,     1 

3« 



<  — i\i' — > 

I       .  I 


FINISM-^ 


SH  — 


^    <S3^:x 


-3V- 


;nife  eoot-TooL  tTEtt 


=Kl 


CAST  IRON 
2  THUS 


FiotTRB  18. 
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TABLE  No.  9.— NiGKKD  Woodki  Babs;  Lot  No.  8. 

Besilienoe  per  square  inch. 

Experiments  Nob.  318  to  875.  All  bars  shaped  as  shown  bj  Fig.  8, 
with  depth  of  about  f  in.  at  nicked  section.  Depth.  If  to  2  ins. 
at  ends.  Width  of  bars,  i  to  If  ins.,  when  not  shown  in  second 
coliunn.  Span,  8  ins.  These  tests  were  made  without  shims,  to 
prevent  denting. 


KniD  OF  Wood. 

1- 

pa 

1^ 

Rwn.nnioB,  di  IvoH-PounDe  rm 
Squabb  Inom  or  Baonov  at  Nick. 

Maximum. 

Mfii^fn^^m, 

Average. 

White  Dine 

991 
908 
989 
966 

986 
86 
999 

84 
161 
118 
168 
916 

86 

199 

Aah...:. 

179 

Cherry 

.9 

916 

Popiftf 

Bed  cedar,  No.l 

"       "       No.« 

Ouxn r 

i.6 

1.7 
1.0 
1.7 
.0 
1.1 

.86 
.44 
.68 
.96 

996 

86 
917 

CYDreM.  No.  1 

996**' 

09 
190 
999 

489 

486 

960 

^^^^NaJ:;::::::: 

87 
489 
447 
490 
674 
660 
600 
080 
1418 

78 

Chestnut. 

806 

TeUow  pine 

899 

Black  walnut 

.9 
.9 

.44 

.48 

898 

Haple 

616 

WHiteoak 

646 

Oak,  N4>. « 

410 

Locust*       

.......... 

1.1 

.66 
.78 

666 

1118 

688 

Hickory* 

*  The  results  in  these  remarkably  tough  woods  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the 
others,  on  account  of  tearing  out  of  the  extreme  fiber. 

Figs.  7  to  11  show  the  different  forms  of  nick  that  were  used  in  the  ex- 
periments. Each  form  of  nick  is  designated  by  a  fig^ure  number,  so  that 
it  may  be  referred  to  in  the  tables.  The  order  of  these  fig^es  shows 
the  results  of  the  experience  gained  in  these  tests. 

The  first  timber  tests  were  made  with  bars  like  Fig.  7.  The  form 
shown  in  Fig.  8  was  then  tried  in  order  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
longitudinal  splitting.  In  Fig.  9,  the  section  is  diminished  by  plan- 
ing the  sides.  Fig.  10  was  found  to  give  better  results  with  very 
tough  wood  or  metal.  Fig.  11  is  the  same  as  Fig.  10,  but  with  the 
section  reduced  as  in  Fig.  9.  In  the  last  two  forms,  the  hammer 
strikes  the  bar  at  the  side  of  the  smaller  nick. 

Table  No.  8  shows  the  results  of  nicked  tests  made  with  cast-iron. 
The  values  given  in  the  last  column  show  that  the  metal  was  all  of 
equal  toughness.     The  observed  values,  given  in  the  column   next 
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TABLE    No.    lO.'NioKED   White   Oak   Babs. 
Effect  of  shields  or  shims  at  knife-edges. 
All  bars  of  straight-grained  white  oak  of  same  quality.     Bars  nicked 
as  shown  in  Fig.  10.      Depth  of  section  at  nick  (h)  =0.8  ins. 
Width  of  section  (b)  =1.7  ins.     Size  of  bar  at  ends  =  1.75  ins. 
square.    Weight  of  bar  =  0.88  lb.     Span,  8  ins. 


Experiment  Nos. 

Number  of  tests. 

Rebilienob 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

With  shims 

Without  shims. . . 

460-466 
46(M61 

« 
6 

480 
606 

801 

278 

848 

410 

to  the  last,  indicate  that  the  resilience  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
not  constant  for  varying  depths  of  section. 

Table  No.  9  shows  the  results  of  tests  with  different  kinds  of  wood. 
The  resilience  values  shown  by  this  table  are  probably  somewhat 
high  on  account  of  loss  by  denting  the  wood.  Table  No.  10  shows 
some  tests  made  to  learn  how  much  loss  of  energy  was  occasioned 
by  denting.  From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  the  loss  in  this 
way  was  considerable,  and  that  the  wood  should  always  be  protected 
by  shields  or  shims,  at  the  knife-edges.  The  shims  used  were  thin  strips 
of  tempered  steel  about  i  in.  wide.  They  were  laid  flatwise  between 
the  knife-edge  and  the  specimen.  All  the  later  experiments  were  made 
with  the  specimens  protected  from  the  knife-edges  in  this  way. 

Table  No.  11  shows  the  results  of  tests  made  to  determine  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  depth  of  the  nicked  section.  The  results  indicate 
that  the  resilience  of  a  nicked  bar  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  nicked  section.  The  variation  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
it  was  in  the  cast-iron  bars  recorded  in  Table  No.  8. 

The  nick  shown  by  Fig.  10,  which  was  used  in  the  tests  shown 
in  Tables  Nos.  10,  11  and  12,  was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
form  for  tests  of  wood.  With  this  nick  there  is  seldom  any  longitu- 
dinal splitting,  which  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  test.  Table  No. 
12  shows  tests  of  white  and  yellow  pine  and  white  oak,  made  with  this 
form  of  nick.  Shims  were  used  in  these  tests,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  made  in  a  more  approved  manner  than  the  tests  of 
Table  No.  9.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  timber  tests  with 
those  made  by  Professor  Thurston  (see  Table  No.  21). 
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TABLE  No.  11.— Nicked  Yellow  Pins  Bars. 
Resilience  per  square  inch. 
All  bars  of  same  lot  of  straight  grain  lumber.     Bars  nicked  as  shown 
in  Fig.  10.     Width  of  section  {b)  =  1^  ins.     Sice  of  bar  at  ends 
2  X  li  ins.     Weight  of  bar  ==  0.75  lbs.     Bar  protected  by  steel 
shims  at  knife-edges.     Span,  8  ins. 


Depth  of  section 

at  nick. 

h. 

Experiment  Nos. 

Number  of  tests. 

RSSILISlfCB,  Uf  IMOH-POUXDS  PHI 

Squaai  Ikoh  of  SacnoN. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Averase. 

.66 

ees-cno 

406-608 



8 

410 
685 

194 
211 

81t 
447 

TABLE  No.  12.— Nicked  Wooden  Babs;  Lot  No.  4. 

Resilience  per  square  inch. 

All  bars  1|  to  2  ins.  deep  at  ends.    All  bars  nicked  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Bars  protected  by  shims.     Span,  8  ins. 


Koroor  Wood. 


White  pine.. 
Yellow  pine, 
White  oak. 


1^ 


.88 
.66 
.80 


2- 
^ 


.88 
1.6 
1.7 


1^ 


.86 
.76 


RBsnjKNca,  nf  Ikgb-Poukds  Pkr 
SQUARE  Inch  or  SacTiozr. 


Maximum. 


298 
410 
480 


Minimum. 


90 
194 
801 


Arera^e. 


161 
819 
84S 


TABLE  No.  13.— Nicked  Bbonze  Babs. 

Resilience  per  square  inch. 

Bronze  containing  S6%  of  copper.     All  bars  from  same  melt  (lot  No. 

2),  and  2  ins.  x  i  in.  at  ends.  All  broken  edgewise  on  12  ins.  span. 


I 

a 
a 

s 


S«4-»».. 


si 
II 

tl 

St 


1.00 
.60 

1.00 
.88 


I- 


.50 
.60 
.88 
.88 


H 


4.22 
4.18 
4.81 

4.00 


RssiLnNos,  iM  iHOB-PouNoe  Per 
SquARi  Incb  or  SscnoM  at 
Nick.  /?». 


Maximum.   Minimum.  Average. 


1806 

1802 

1206 

769 


1198 

884 

1087 

581 


1962 

1087 

1147 

678 


NoTB.— Ultimate    strength,  27  7^  Ihe.  per  square  inch.    6.0^  elongation  In  8  ins. 
Tensile  resilience  hy  gradual  load,  1  578  In.-lbe.  per  cubic  inch. 
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TABLE   No.    14.— Nicked   Plow-Steel   Bars. 
Besilience  by  impact  and  by  gradual  load. 

All  bars  nicked  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  broken  edgewise  on  a  span  of 
12  ins.    All  bars  2  ins.  x  {  in.     Weight  of  one  bar  =5  1.6  lbs. 


Bt  Impact. 

1 

Bt  Gradual  Load. 

Depth  of  section  at 

nick,  in  inchee. 

h. 

Number  of 
tests  made. 

1 

ResUienoe,    in     inch-' 

pounds   per  square 

inch  of   section    at 

nick. 

Number  of 
tests  made. 

Resilience,    in     inch- 
pounds  per  square 
inch  of  section  at 
nick. 

.60 
.75 
.76 
.85 

4 

4 

'4 

2115 
16S6 

1918 

4 
8 

1 

1587 
1188 
1460 

Note.— All  from  lot  No.  1.  Ultimate  tensile  strength,  68  780  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Elongation,  80.8V  in  7H  ins.  Ultimate  tensile  resilience  by  stress  diagram,  16  000  in.-lbe. 
per  cubic  inch,  gradual  load. 


Table  No.  13  shows  twelve  experiments  with  bronze.  Here,  again» 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  resilience  per  sqnare  inch  increases  with  the 
depth  h,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  and  wood. 

Table  No.  14  shows  a  comparison  of  impact  and  gradual  loading  on 
nicked  bars  of  plow-steel.  The  gradual  load  tests  were  made  in  an 
ordinary  transyerse  testing  machine;  the  loads  and  corresponding  de- 
flections were  observed  and  plotted,  and  the  resilience  was  taken  from 
the  diagram.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  resilience  by  impact  is  about 
one-third  greater  than  the  resilience  by  gradual  load.  The  difference 
is  nearly  as  great  as  was  observed  in  rectangular  bars  of  cast  iron  (see 
Table  No.  1).  Table  No.  14  shows  also  that  the  resilience  per  square 
inch  does  not  increase  with  a  greater  depth  of  section,  as  was  observed 
in  nicked  bars  of  cast-iron,  wood  and  bronze.  In  the  plow-steel  tests 
it  is  found  that  the  greatest  depth  g^ves  the  least  unit  resilience,  quite 
the  opposite  of  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Table  No.  15  shows  a  number  of  experiments  with  steel  and  iron. 
In  making  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  with  very  tough  metal 
the  bar  should  be  nicked  on  both  edges,  to  insure  a  clean  break  and 
uniform  results.  Some  of  the  lots  of  steel  were  tested  for  tensile 
strength  and  elongation.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  g^ven  in 
Table  No.  15. 
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TABLE  No.  15. — Nicked  Iron  and  Steel  Babs. 

BeBilienoe  per  square  inch. 

Bars  nicked  as  shown  by  Fig.  10.     Depth  of  section  at  nick,  in  inches, 

(A)  =0.25. 


'S 

1 

Depth  and  thickness 
of  bar  before  nick- 
ing, in  Inches. 

Width  of  section  at 
nick,  in  inches. 
b. 

1.1  • 

—•3 

Metal. 

■ 

1 
i 

li 
i 

iiv 
fill 

1'^ 

41500 

1 

Iron,  Norway 

"     Tenn.  Com..  .. 

l*x 

.96 

7900 

28.9 

.... 

.86 

980H 

66  000 

91.9 

.... 

.95 

3500 

69  600 

97.5 

Soft  steel 

*748 
748 
748 
748 
748 
740 
749 
740 
740 
749 
767 
767 
767 
7W 
767 
704 
800 
018 

a 

8 

X  ' 

I 

.75 
.27 

1286 
8886 
5828 
5  416 
8886 
4  010 
8448 
4700 
4800 
4066 
1891 
4886 
0086 
4007 
9748 
9  061 
1598 
4  410 
8  810 
778 

ob'666 

88  750 
68  800 
54  800 
59960 
68  100 
01960 
50100 
57O0O 
68  000 
00  000 
60  900 
66  000 
66  000 

57  000 
61800 

58  000 
68  790 

901 

li             u 

80.8 

H                11 

; 

\ 
\ 

:S 

.60 
.97 
.89 
.80 
.46 
.60 
27 

88  4 

ik             u 

99.0 

4i                 ki 

88  1 

Ik         (1 

97  0 

»«           u 

98  9 

tk             u 

81  0 

ki         11 

81  5 

H                4t 

95  8 

»i         li 

96  4 

ii         ii 

V       88 

80  5 

ti         il 

I 

.80 
.46 
.60 
.60 
.80 
.69 
.75 

90.9 

ii         it 

97  7 

ii       ii 

97  5 

ii         ii 

95  1 

ii         li 

99  0 

ii         ii 

89  4 

Medium  steel 

rr 

*'          "  ..•••••. 

B 

X 

.49 

1100 

li          ii    1 

C 

X 

.61 

1709 

ii          ii 

D 

X 

.47 

5  611 

ii          ti 

O 

X 

.60 

1064 

it          ii 

H 

T 

.47 

4889 

Nickel        "   

S   X 

.25 

9000 

•79  080 

97.6 

Fluid comp.  steel.... 

2  X 

.95 

8800 

91200 

18.9 

Cast  Steel 

;;.; 

9   X 

.87 
.95 

1770 
1700 



ii               it 

^  4 

Table  No.  16  gives  the  records  of  tests  made  with  bars  of  alumi- 
nnm.  The  metal  was  of  the  kind  used  in  making  bicycle  frames.  An 
analysis  showed  98.05%  of  aluminum.  A  tensile  test  showed  16  750  to 
19  970  lbs.  per  square  inch  ultimate  strength,  and  1^  to  3^%  elongation, 
in  8  ins.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  was  2.764.  In  these  tests 
a  greater  unit  resilence  with  a  greater  depth  of  section  may  again  be 
observed. 

Table  No.  18  gives  a  comparison  of  the  tests  made  with  different 
metals.     The  values  cannot  be  taken  as  typical.     The  numbers  given 
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TABLE  No.  16. — Nicked  AjjUMINuh  Baks. 

Besilience  per  square  inch. 

All  bars  8  ins.  long  between  supports.     Experiments  Nos.  740-762. 


Depth  and  width  of  bar 
at  ends,  in  inches. 


bo 


10 
10 
11 
10 
10 

11 


Sax  OF  Section  at 

a 

Nick,  in 

Inches. 

1 

^^ 

5 

4 

^1 

9r^ 

2^ 

.^ 

B 

S 

^ 

$ 

3 

2; 

.25 

l.SS 

1.44 

4 

.37 

1.25 

1.45 

4 

.3T 

.75 

1.41 

3 

.25 

1.25 

2.00 

4 

,50 

1.25 

2.13 

4 

.50 

.75 

8.07 

3 

ill 


468 
600 
518 
580 
679 
519 


Note.— Ultimate  tensile  strencrth,  16  750  to  19  970  lbs.  per  square  inch  Elong^ation,  IH 
to  ms  in  8  ins.  Ultimate  tensue  resilience  by  stress  diagram,  15  000  In.-lbs.  per  cubic 
inch,  gradual  load. 

TABLE  No.  17. — Bbsiliencb  of  BrittiiE  Matebialb. 
Besilience,  in  inch -pounds  per  cubic  inch.     All  tests  made  with  rect- 


angular  beams,  struck 

in  the  center  and  broken  by  a 

singl 

e  blow. 

Resilience. 

Resilience. 

Material. 

Max. 

Min. 

AV. 

Material. 

Max. 

Mln. 

Av. 

Cast-iron,  rough 

18 
22 
8 

10 
19 

1 

11.5 

21 
1.6 
.26 
.80 

Common  brick,  soft 

.10 

"      "     planed 

Vitrified  paving  brick. . . 
Face  brick,  red 

Fire             "      

.44 

Terra  cotta,  red 

.88 

''Granitoid"* 

.80 

.15 

.80 

Common  brick,  hard. . . . 

*  A  composition  of  Portland  cement  and  crushed  granite,  much  used  for  sidewalks. 

Table  No.  18. — Besilience  of  Tough  Materials. 

Besilience,  in  inch-pounds  per  square  inch  of  section  at  nick.  All  tests 
made  with  rectangular  beams,  nicked  at  the  center  and  broken  by 
a  single  blow.     Fig.  No.  10,  A  =  0.25  in. 


Resilience. 

Material. 

Resilience. 

Material. 

Max. 

Min. 

Av. 

Max.j  Min. 

Av. 

Aluminum 

680 
7200 
5600 

468 

8800 

770 

500 
2000 
8000 

Soft-steel 

6000 
1770 

1800 
1709 

8  000 

Wrought-lron 

Cast-steel 

Medium-steel 
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TABLE  No.  20. — Resilience  of  Beams. 

B  =  Resilience,  in  inch-pounds  of  a  beam  1  in.  square  and  12  ins. 
between  supports. 


Value. 

Kind  of  material. 

Value. 

Cast-iron 

81 

8.2 

0.96 

127.6 

100.0 

Oak,  English 

78.4 

Slate 

**    Canada     

71.6 

York  DayiniTr 

iPine,  pitch. 

70.7 

A«h ,.  ^ ^,,      ,,,, 

"     red 

B8.7 

Cedar 

1 

1 

NoTB.— The  above  values  were  taken  from  Table  No.  67  of  Box  on  ''  Strength  of 
Materials.  *' 


TABLE  No.  21.— Relative  Torsional  Resilienoe. 


Kind  of  wood. 

Value. 

Kind  of  wood. 

Value 

White  pine.        

1.00 
1.50 
1.61 
1.66 
2.25 
2.40 

Yellow  pine 

8.87 

Spruoe 

Black  walnut 

8.96 

Locust 

5.80 

Spanish  mahoffany 

Oak 

6.60 

Ash 

Hickory 

6.90 

Chestnut 

Note.— The  above  table  was  taken  from  Thurston's  ''Materials  of  Engineering.* 
These  tests  were  made  with  gradual  load. 


in  the  last  column  for  wrought  iron  and  soft  and  medium  steel  are 
thought  to  be  fair  values  for  an  average  grade  of  metal.  In  low- 
grade  steels,  or  steels  low  in  carbon,  it  is  a  commonly  accepted 
theory  that  a  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  makes  steel  brittle 
under  impact.*  It  may  be  from  such  a  cause  that  some  of  the  steel 
tested  gave  such  low  results.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
a  question  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  was  finished  in  the 
rolls. 

Tables  Nos.  20  and  21  were  taken  from  well-known  authorities, 
and  are  given  for  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  other  experi- 
ments. Both  of  these  tables  present  values  of  resilience  by  gradual 
loading. 

*  Johnson's  ''Materials  of  Construction/'  pp.  166  and  167. 
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Ck>NCLU8IOIf8. 

The  conclusions  are:  First,  in  the  case  of  brittle  materials,  definite 
▼alnes  for  resilience  may  be  obtained. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  tongh  materials,  like  wrought  iron,  definite 
relative  values  for  resilience  of  materials  of  the  same  class  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  test  bar  of  standard  form  and  size. 

This  latter  conclusion  indicates  that  it  may  be  specified  that  steel 
shall  show  a  certain  ultimate  resilience  per  square  inch,  with  a  given 
form  of  nicked  test  bar.  Should  this  requirement  prove  satisfactory 
in  practice,  it  may  eventually  be  possible  to  dispense  with  chemical 
tests  of  steel  for  structural  purposes. 

It  may  also  be  concluded  from  the  tests  that  the  resilience  of  cast- 
iron  bars  is  greatly  increased  by  planing. 

One  more  important  deduction  may  be  made  from  the  tests,  and 
that  is,  that  metals  show  a  higher  ultimate  resilience  under  impact 
than  they  do  under  gradually  applied  loads. 

When  the  proper  values  of  resilience  under  impact  have  been  de- 
termined for  structural  materials,  designers  will  be  able  to  act  with 
more  intelligence  in  planning  structures  exposed  to  live  loads  and  to 
shocks.  They  will  be  able  to  substitute  iron  or  stone  for  wood  in  cer- 
tain oases  with  greater  assurance  of  safety.  The  study  of  resilience 
will  also  lead  to  better  designing  in  other  ways.  Useless  material  in  a 
structure  or  member  will  generally  decrease  the  resilience,  which  fact 
is  already  well  known  but  frequently  lost  sight  of.  The  general  use 
of  resilience  tests  would  serve  to  keep  such  facts  in  mind,  and  make 
them  more  commonly  understood. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  the  practical  use  of  impact  tests 
that  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  offered  to  the  Society. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Buck.  L.  L.  Buck,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.— While  the  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn bridge  was  being  built,  the  speaker  saw  some  interesting  ex- 
periments on  resilience.  A  wire  about  100  ft.  in  length  was  suspended 
from  the  land  span  on  the  New  York  side,  and  on  the  lower  end  there 
was  a  nut  and  a  washer.  Above  the  washer,  and  sliding  on  the  wire, 
there  was  a  weight  of  about  50  lbs.  The  weight  was  first  raised  about 
2  ft.  and  allowed  to  drop.  It  was  then  dropped  from  a  height  of  4  ft., 
then  6  ft.,  etc.,  the  distance  being  gradually  increased  for  each  drop. 
The  wire  was  broken  by  the  weight  falling  from  a  height  of  36  ft. 
The  elongation  of  the  wire  before  it  broke  was  remarkable. 

A  rod,  about  94  ft.  long  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  to  the  lower  end  of 
which  was  attached  a  wire  0  ft.  long,  was  used  in  another  experiment. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  there  was  a  nut  and  a  washer,  and  the 
same  weight  was  made  to  slip  over  the  rod.  The  weight  was  dropped 
from  a  height  of  1  ft.,  then  from  a  height  of  2  ft.,  etc.  The  wire, 
although  cut  from  the  same  piece  as  in  the  first  experiment,  was 
broken  by  the  falling  of  the  weight  from  a  height  of  6  ft.  This  showed 
the  effect  of  the  leng^th  of  time  taken  in  arresting  the  motion  of  the 
falling  weight.  When  the  length  of  the  wire  was  only  6  ft.  there  was 
yery  little  elongation,  and  it  was  broken  apparently  yery  easily.  This 
can  be  shown  by  using  a  rubber  strap  to  arrest  the  motion  of  a  weight 
which  would  on  falling  the  same  distance  break  a  wire  considerably 
stronger  than  the  strap. 

In  the  experiments  mentioned  the  elongations  of  the  wire  under 
the  different  falls  were  not  measured.  The  wire  was  of  No.  7  steel, 
haying  a  tensile  strength  of  160  000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  long 
wire  broke  some  6  or  8  ft.  from  the  bottom  ;  the  short  wire  about  2  ft. 
from  the  bottom. 
Mr.  Mayer.  JOSEPH  Matbb,  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  £. — The  resilience  of  a  material  is 
the  quantity  of  ^ork  consumed  per  pound  before  breaking,  if  tested 
as  a  prismatic  body. 

Prismatic  bodies  of  a  giyen  material  consume  a  certain  amount  of 
work  per  pound  which  is  independent  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  piece. 

If  nicked  pieces  are  used,  the  same  material  will  absorb,  before 
breaking,  a  different  amount  of  work  per  pound,  according  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  nick  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  piece.  The 
amount  of  work  absorbed  per  pound,  of  a  giyen  material  is  not  a  con- 
stant, but  depends  on  yarious  factors  independent  of  the  quality  of  the 
material.  It  is  therefore  entirely  improper  to  call  the  amount  of  work 
absorbed  under  such  conditions  its  resilience. 

Unless  the  term  resilience  means  the  amount  of  work  per  pound 
consumed  by  prismatic  bodies  before  breaking,  it  has  no  definite  mean- 
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ing  at  all,  and  each  experimenter  will  obtain  a  different  resilience  for  Mr.  Mayer, 
the  same  material  according  to  the  shape  of  the  piece  tested  ;  and 
confusion  reigns  supreme  and  brings  discredit  on  all  the  tests  and  on 
the  whole  idea  of  resilience. 

J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  £. ,  has  made  a  nnmber  of  valuable 
tests,*  in  which  the  resilience  of  cast  iron  was  measured  by  gradu- 
ally applied  loads. 

These  tests  do  away  with  the  inaccuracies  unayoidable  in  tests  by 
blows,  because  in  the  latter  an  unknown  amount  of  the  work  con- 
sumed is  absorbed  by  the  yielding  of  supports,  the  inertia  of  the  test 
piece,  and  the  deyelopment  of  heat. 

These  tests  by  graduaUy  applied  loads  give  results  similar  to  those 
by  blows,  and  they  could  be  applied  to  soft  materials  without  nicking 
them,  so  as  to  obtain  their  real  resilience. 

*  Trantactiont^  VoL  xxU,  p.  01. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Christie.  Jambs  Chbistib,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— A  determination  of  resilience, 
espeoiallj  if  obtained  by  impact  tests,  wonld  snpply  desirable  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  yalne  of  materials.  When  the  material  is  sus- 
ceptible to  fracture,  and  has  no  well-defined  elastic  limit,  the  ultimate 
resilience  alone  can  be  depended  upon  ;  but  in  ductile  materials,  or 
those  that  do  not  fracture  readily,  a  determination  of  the  elastic  resil- 
ience would  be  more  useful.  The  author  might  obtain  this  in  his 
impact  machine  by  introducing  another  pendulum,  bearing  on  the 
reyerse  side  of  the  specimen;  the  energy  conyeyed  to  this  pendulum, 
through  the  deflection  of  the  specimen,  being  used  as  a  basis  for  com- 
putations of  elastic  resilience. 

The  results  obtained  from  nicked  specimens  are  of  doubtful  utility. 
Possibly  in  wood  or  similar  material,  which  is  formed  by  an  assem- 
blage of  strands  or  fibers,  the  resistance  of  the  nicked  specimen  may 
bear  some  constant  ratio  to  that  of  a  specimen  with  parallel  sides,  but 
this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  a  material  of  a  crystalline  character. 
The  well-known  weakness  of  a  nicked  bar  of  high-grade  steel  is  con- 
firmed by  the  results  obtained  by  the  author,  which  place  tool-steel 
below  the  hard  woods  in  resilience.  The  theory  of  elasticity  indicates 
that  when  deflection  occurs  in  such  nicked  specimens,  the  stresses  at 
the  interior  angle  are  infinite,  or  that  destruction  has  begun  at  the 
lowest  possible  stress*  Therefore,  nicking  the  specimen  is  only  par- 
tially destroying  the  material,  in  order  to  insure  rupture  in  material 
that  otherwise  would  not  break  by  a  bending  process. 
Mr.  Meem.  J.  C.  Mebm,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — There  are  one  or  two  points 
in  this  interesting  paper  concerning  which  the  writer  begs  to  offer 
the  following  in  the  line  of  suggestion  or  of  asking  for  more  informa- 
tion. In  Tables  Nos.  1  and  14  the  author  refers  to  the  discrepancies 
noted  between  the  resilience  of  metals  broken  by  impact  and  by 
gradual  loading.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  this  discrepancy  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  di£Eerence  between  the  initial  fall  and 
rise  of  the  hammers  does  not  seem  to  be  correctly  expressed  in  the 

formula  R^  =  103  ^^"jfj^'l  ^^^^  and  that  it  should  rather  be  Ri  = 

103  \  a        I   Oi  t  /  in  which  a  and  a,  are  the  arcs,  respectiyely, 

Thb 
through  which  the  hammer  falls  and  rises,  and  F  and  S  are  the  actual 
fall  and  rise,  as  in  the  first  formula,  ue.,  the  yersed  sines  of  the  arcs 
a  and  a,;  and,  as  it  follows  always  that  a,  is  larger  with  respect  to  S 
than  a  with  respect  to  F,  it  will  be  found  that  the  impact  results  will 
probably  be  reduced  in  any  case  by  not  more  than  i  or  i.     The 
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authQr*s  formula  maj  perhaps  embody  this  without  expressing  it  in  Mr.  Meem. 
detail,  but  if  it  does  not,  it  may  account,  as  stated,  for  the  discrepancy. 

The  author  proves  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  only  the  weight  of 
the  hammer  and  its  relative  rise  and  fall,  and  that  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  this  fall  does  not  materially  affect  the  result.  This  is 
especially  interesting  as  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  further 
consideration  of  the  force  and  velocity  of  impact. 

It  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  gradually  applied  load 
gives  relatively  the  same  results  as  one  by  impact. 

It  is  instructive  also  to  note  that  the  length  being  the  same,  the 
resilience  is  the  same  for  a  piece  broken  along  the  breadth  b  as  for  one 
broken  along  the  depth  d ;  and  that  an  increase  of  length  proportion- 
ally increases  the  ultimate  resilience.  Both  of  these  conclusions  are 
borne  out  by  an  inspection  of  the  theoretical  formulas  for  resilience 
under  a  gradual  load.  As  some  of  the  author's  results  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  resilience  per  cubic  inch,  and  others  per  square  inch,  the 
writer  ventures  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  express  them  always 
in  terms  of  resilience  per  square  inch.  For  it  would  seem  to  convey  a 
more  practical  idea  to  say  that  the  resilience  of  an  inch  bar  was  twice 
as  great  per  square  inch  for  a  length  of  24  ins.  as  for  a  length  of  12 
ins.,  than  to  say  that  the  resilience  per  cubic  inch  was  the  same  in 
each  case;  t.e.,  it  would  seem  better  to  express  the  variable  (resilience 
per  square  inch)  in  terms  of  the  variable  (length).  This  point  may  like- 
wise have  been  considered  by  the  author,  and  discarded  for  good 
reasons  in  the  valuable  paper  he  has  contributed  to  the  opening  of 
an  apparently  new  field  for  the  investigation  of  a  very  interesting 
subject. 

J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  paper  is  a  substantial  con-  Mr.  Johnson, 
tribution  to  the  literature  on  the  strength  of  materials.  The  machine 
described  is  the  first  that  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer,  which 
will  indicate  the  true  shock-resistance  of  any  engineering  material. 
The  theory  of  the  machine  is  very  simple  and  natural,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  it  should  not  have  found  an 
earlier  embodiment.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  testing 
the  strength  of  materials  which  has  been  so  grossly  mismanaged  and 
misunderstood  as  this  matter  of  testing  resistance  to  shock.  As  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  asserted  elsewhere,  tests  of  shock  resistance  by 
repeated  blows  give  no  absolute  data  which  can  be  used  for  compara- 
tive purposes.  Only  when  all  the  conditions  of  the  test  and  test- 
specimen  are  exactly  duplicated  can  any  comparison  be  instituted, 
and  then  only  with  the  greatest  caution  and  the  most  intelligent  dis- 
crimination. The  author's  results,  however,  are  absolute  in  their 
character,  especially  on  brittle  materials,  and  since  it  is  only  with 
such  materials  that  engineers  are  especially  concerned  regarding  the 
resistance  to  shook,  his  apparatus  is  all  that  practice  really  demands. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  The  paper  shows  the  great  necessity  there  is  for  a  single  word  de> 
noting  resistance  to  shock.  The  author,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
word,  follows  some  other  writers  by  using  the  term  resilience,  or  total 
resilience,  as  indicating  this  property  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  misuse  of  the  term.  It  has  hitherto  been  restricted  by  careful 
writers,  and  by  the  highest  authorities,  to  that  definition  g^yen  by  the 
Century  Dictionary  (quoting  Thomson  and  Tait),  this  being  also  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  by  Young  in  1807.  The  term 
resilience  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  mean  only  the  energy  given 
back  by  the  body  in  returning  to  an  unstressed  condition.  Within 
the  elastic  limit  this  is  sensibly  the  same  as  the  energy  absorbed  by 
the  body  in  deforming  it.  If  the  return  path  (on  a  stress  diagram) 
were  identical  with  the  deforming  path,  these  two  would  be  precisely 
equal,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  return  path  (on  the  load  coordinate) 
is  always  a  little  below  the  deforming  path,  the  difference  represent- 
ing the  small  amount  of  heat  generated  and  dissipated,  even  in  elastic 
deformation.  Beyond  the  elastic  limit  the  resilience  proper  becomes, 
a  very  small  part  of  the  deforming  energy  absorbed,  so  that  two  terma 
are  needed,  one  indicating  the  energy  put  Into  the  body  in  deforming 
it  and  the  other  the  energy  given  back  by  the  body  in  the  act  of  re- 
covery. The  latter  only  should  be  called  resilience.  The  former  may 
be  called  resistance  to  shock,  or  shock-resistance,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  it  should  not  be  called  resilience. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  machine  as  the  author  here  describes  the 
writer  has  been  accustomed  to  determine  shock  resistance  from  the 
total  area  of  the  static  stress  diagram.  That  this  gave  too  small  a 
result  he  also  knew,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  for  equal  deforma- 
tions, made  statically  and  by  impact,  the  resistance,  or  stress,  is  very 
much  greater  under  a  quick  action  than  under  a  slow  one,  and  hence 
the  impact  stress  diagram,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be  very  much 
larger  than  the  static  diagram.  Thus,  for  soft  iron  wire  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  actual  resistance  to  shock  is  some  80^  greater  than 
would  be  inferred  from  a  static  stress-diagram.*  For  brittle  materials 
it  has  been  supposed  there  would  be  less  difference.  The  author 
shows,  however  (Table  No.  1),  that  there  is  at  least  this  difference 
in  the  case  of  cast  iron.  In  other  words,  the  time  element  does  effect 
the  ratio  of  stress  to  deformation  with  brittle  materials  the  same  as 
with  ductile  materials.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  greater  actual 
shock-resistance  may  always  be  expected  than  would  be  computed 
from  static  stress-diagrams,  this  excess  being,  perhaps,  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  computed  shock-resistance.  This  in  itself  is  a  very 
important  discovery. 

The  superior  resistance  of  the  planed  bars  (Table  No.  4)  is  doubtless 
due,  mostly,  to  the  removal  of  the  rough  exterior  rather  than  to  the 
♦  "  MateriaXa  of  Construct  ion,'"  p.  79. 
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relieying  of  internal  stress.  Mr.  W.  J.  Keep  has  just  shown*  that  a  Mr.  Johnson, 
similar  increase  of  strength  under  a  static  test  results  from  the  smooth- 
ing and  peneing  action  of  the  innumerable  blows  received  in  a  rattler. 
He  undertakes  to  show,  and  apparently  succeeds  in  showing,  that  this 
increase  in  strength  is  but  slightly  due  to  the  shocks  received  [as  had 
been  proved  (?)  by  Outerbridge  in  1895],  and  that  it  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  smoothing  down  of  the  rough  exterior.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  test  specimens  show  an  increase  of  strength  due  to  such 
smoothing  away  of  all  irregularities,  even  though  these  be  very  small, 
so  that  it  is  now  common  to  require  test  specimens  to  be  finished  with 
a  fine  file,  and,  perhaps,  polished,  rather  than  to  take  them  directly 
from  the  lathe  or  planer.  Very  small  indentations  furnish  favorable 
conditions  for  the  starting  of  a  crack,  or  permanent  deformation,  when 
these  would  be  considerably  delayed  without  such  starting  points. 

The  necessity  of  rigid  supports  in  shock  tests  has  been  well  brought 
out  in  the  paper,  and  the  author  has  evidently  very  successfully  mas- 
tered this  problem  in  his  design. 

It  may  still  be  doubted  whether  or  not  ductile  or  tough  materials 
can  be  successfully  tested  on  such  a  machine.  If  the  author  would 
try  the  experiment  of  varying  the  sharpness  of  the  base  of  the  notch  at 
the  center,  as  shown  in  fHgs.  7  to  11,  he  would  find  that  the  slightest 
change  here  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  result.  These  results 
also  would  seem  to  have  no  absolute  meaning,  and  comparisons  could 
only  be  instituted  between  specimens  which  were  identical  in  size  and 
shape  in  every  particular.  **  Energy  absorbed  per  square  inch  of 
cross-section  "  is  a  meaningless  phrase,  since  no  energy  can  be  absorbed 
on  a  true  mathematical  plane  or  section.  Some  length  dimension 
must  be  included  to  give  a  volume  on  which  the  energy  spends  itself, 
but  what  this  length  dimension  is,  in  the  case  of  nicked  bars,  cannot  be 
determined.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  only  true  field  for 
such  tests  as  here  described  is  with  brittle  materials.  For  these  the 
author  seems  to  be  the  first  to  show  how  an  absolute  shock-resistance 
modulus,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  material  and  independent  of 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  specimen,  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
this  which  g^ves  to  the  paper  a  very  great  significance  and  value. 

S.  BsNT  BussELL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  first  point  raised  by  Mr.  Mr.  RuBseU. 
Meem  (a  question  of  formulas)  does  not  seem  to  be  well  taken,  as  the 
following  illustration  will  show: 

Assume  a  pendulum  weighing  100  lbs. ,  swinging  in  a  vacuum  on 
frictionless  supports  so  that  its  center  of  gpravity  rises  and  falls 
through  a  vertical  height  of  1  ft.  The  energy  contained  in  the  pendu- 
lum will  be  100  ft. -lbs.  at  any  instant,  whether  taken  at  its  highest 
point,  when  it  has  no  velocity,  or  at  its  lowest  point,  when  it  has  the 
greatest  velocity,  or  at  any  intermediate  point. 

*  In  a  paper  before  the  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engrs.,  New  York  meeting,  December,  1897. 
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Mr.  Russell.  Having  determined  the  energy  of  the  pendulum  to  be  100  ft. -lbs.,  it 
must  be  capable  of  doing  100  ft. -lbs.  of  work.  Now  interpose  a  test- 
bar  at  any  point  in  the  path  of  the  pendulum,  where  it  will  be  broken. 
After  the  bar  is  broken  bj  the  pendulum  it  is  found  that  the  latter  is 
still  swinging  back  and  forth,  but  that  it  now  swings  through  a  smaller 
arc.  Suppose  that,  on  measuring,  the  center  of  gravity  is  now  found 
to  rise  and  fall  through  a  vertical  height  pf  }  ft.  The  pendulum  now 
contains  but  50  ft. -lbs.  of  energy  and  hence  the  difference,  or  5U  ft.- 
lbs.,  has  been  absorbed  in  breaking  the  test  bar,  as  is  known  from  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the 
position  of  the  test  bar  or  the  length  of  the  arcs,  or  even  the  length  of 
the  pendulum. 

The  vertical  height  through  which  the  hammer  is  raised  determines 
the  energy  in  it  as  soon  as  it  is  released.  Hence,  in  the  testing  machine 
described  (where  the  hammer  weighs  103  lbs.)  103  i^is  the  energy  be- 
fore striking,  and  103  S  is  the  energy  after  rupture.  Add  to  the  latter 
a  small  quantity,  or  what  is  believed  to  have  been  lost  in  friction,  and 
take  103  (S  -^  C)  aa  the  true  energy  after  the  rupture  of  the  bar.  The 
difference  between  these  values,  or  103  [F —  (S  -f  C)],  must  correctly 
express  the  value  of  the  energy  absorbed  in  rupturing  the  specimen. 

In  reference  to  the  point  made  by  Professor  Johnson  on  the  resil- 
ience of  planed  cast-iron  bars,  the  author  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Keep  are  conclusive  in  the  matter, 
and  would  stUl  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
shrinkage  strains. 

There  is  another  statement  made  by  Professor  Johnson  to  which 
the  author  cannot  fully  subscribe,  viz. :  *'  It  is  only  with  such  (brittle) 
materials  that  engineers  are  especially  concerned  regarding  the  resist- 
ance to  shook."  Engineers  are  concerned  with  the  resistance  to  shock 
of  all  structural  materials,  and  it  may  certainly  be  allowed  that  they  are 
especially  concerned  with  the  resistance  to  shock  of  the  higher  grades 
of  structural  steel.  The  greater  the  strength  of  steel,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  low  resistance  to  shock,  hence  the  more  complete  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  shock  resistance  of  the  metal,  the  higher  the  strength  that 
can  be  used  with  assured  safety  and  the  more  economical  the  design. 
If  impact  tests  have  been  found  a  practical  necessity  in  the  case  of 
rails,  railway  axles  and  cast-steel  drawbars,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  resistance  to  shock  of  tough  material  is  emi- 
nently desirable. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Meem*s  last  point,  as  to  expressing  resilience  in 
terms  of  its  value  per  square  inch,  it  may  be  said  that  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  advantage  in  giving  the  resilience  of  rectangular  bars  in  terms 
of  the  area  of  the  section  for  a  stated  length;  In  the  case  of  nicked  bars 
the  use  of  the  term  resilience  per  square  inch  is  open  to  objection  and  is 
only  excusable  where  the  width  and  depth  are  nearly  uniform  for  all  the 
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sections  to  be  compared,  and  where  the  material  is  of  the  same  Mr.  RuaeeU. 
character,  so  that  the  field  of  distortion  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
same  in  all  sections.  £yen  under  these  conditions  the  expression 
should  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient,  so  that  the  true  condi- 
tions of  each  experiment  are  not  lost  sight  of.  In  using  this  expedient 
it  is  assumed  that  the  unknown  length  dimension  is  the  same  in  all 
bars  to  be  compared. 

In  discussing  this  point  Professor  Johnson  remarks  that  resilience 
per  square  inch  **  would  seem  to  hare  no  absolute  meaning."  Grant- 
ing this,  it  may  be  in  order  to  note  that  *'  percentage  of  elongation  " 
has  likewise  no  absolute  meaning.  The  length  measured  must  be  given, 
or  no  definite  knowledge  is  conveyed.  Given  the  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion in  8  ins.  of  a  sample  of  steel,  and  who  can  say  what  the  percentage 
of  elongation  will  be  in  a  length  of  2  ins.  or  in  a  length  of  8  ft.  ? 
And  yet  it  is  the  common  practice  to  g^ve  the  elongation  in  percentage, 
stating  the  length  measured.  In  something  the  same  way  resilience 
per  square  inch  means  nothing  unless  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
bar  are  given,  but  it  seems  easier  to  make  comparisons  if  the  results 
are  reduced  to  a  common  area. 

Mr.  Christie  remarks  that  **  The  results  obtained  from  nicked  speci- 
mens are  of  doubtful  utility,*'  and  in  this  position  is  sustained  by 
Messrs.  Mayer  and  Johnson.  In  considering  this  point  it  is,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  note  that  in  all  physical  tests  of  material  there  is  more  or 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  results  that  are  **  characteristic  of  the  mate- 
rial and  independent  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  specimen. " 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cement,  experimenters  have  been  working 
for  years  to  obtain  such  results,  and  with  but  indifferent  success. 
Therefore,  we  need  not  be  discouraged  if  only  comparative  values  can 
be  obtained  in  the  case  of  ultimate  resilience  of  steel. 

It  is  also  in  order  to  note  that  in  actual  practice  structural  material 
is  not  always  used  in  prismatic  forms  subject  to  uniform  stress. 

Wherever  two  members  are  joined  together,  there  are  changes  of  sec- 
tion more  or  less  abrupt.  At  every  seam  in  a  boiler  shell  a  somewhat 
abrupt  reduction  of  section  is  made  by  the  row  of  rivet  holes.  The 
screw  thread  on  a  bolt  causes  a  nicked  section.  In  timber  construction 
the  pieces  have  sharp  re-entrant  angles  where  they  are  framed  together. 

Keeping  these  points  in  mind  and  admitting  that  the  nicked  tests 
are  merely  comparative  and  are  so  only  when  the  specimens  are  iden- 
tical in  size  and  shape  in  every  particular,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  tests  of  nicked  specimens  may  yet  prove  of  some  practical  value, 
in  the  absence  of  a  better  method  of  determining  the  toughness  of  duc- 
tile materials  under  shock.  The  value  of  nicked  tests  could  best  be 
determined  with  a  suitable  testing  machine  located  in  a  steel  mill, 
where  specimens  could  be  obtained  of  any  desired  thickness  and  com- 
position and  worked  at  any  desired  temperature. 
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Mr.  RuaseU.  Professor  Johnson's  objections  to  the  nse  which  has  been  made  of 
the  word  resilience  in  the  paper  are  doubtless  well  taken.  The  term 
shock-resistance,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  free  from  objection. 
For  example,  the  title  of  Table  No.  1  is  ''  Resilience  by  Impact  and 
by  Gradual  Load.'*  Shock-resistance  by  gradual  load  would  be  an  in- 
consistent expression,  hence  the  term  shock-resistance  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted here  to  convey  the  idea  in  mind.  It  would  be  desirable,  then, 
to  find  some  expression  for  energy  absorbed  which  would  avoid  the 
use  of  the  word  shock. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  some  of  the  large  cities  along  the  Great 
Lakes  to  become  seaports,  and  a  widespread  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
its  accomplishment.  The  survey  of  a  ship-canal  28  ft.  deep  from  the 
lakes  to  the  ocean,  at  present  under  way,  is  proof  that  this  desire  has 
had  sufficient  force  to  induce  favorable  action  in  Congress. 

The  Northwestern  States  are  vitally  interested  in  reducing  freight 
rates  to  Europe,  even  more  than  in  reducing  rates  to  home  markets, 
since  the  home  price  of  produce  which  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  is  equal  to  the  price  in  the  principal  foreign  markets,  less 
the  cost  of  reaching  them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Montreal  will 
soon  have  a  canal  14  ft.  deep,  with  locks  45  ft.  wide  and  270  ft.  long, 
connecting  it  with  the  West,  New  York  has  made  an  effort  to  improve 
its  canals  by  beginning  the  work  of  deepening  them  to  9  ft.  The 
unexpected  cost  of  this  work  will  at  least  cause  delay,  and  has  again 
brought  up  the  question:  **  What  should  be  done  ?" 
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The  most  valuable  information  helping  to  answer  this  question  is 
contained  in  a  report  by  Major  Symons,  M.  Am.  Soo.  0.  E.,  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  on  a  oanal  between  the  Qreat  Lakes 
and  New  York,  capable  of  accommodating  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes. 
Major  Symons  is  in  favor  of  a  barge-canal  of  about  12  ft.  depth  ;  he 
believes  that  a  ship-canal  of  24  ft.  depth  or  more  would  not  cause  a 
sufficient  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  over  a  barge-canal  of  12  ft. 
depth  to  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  the  additional  expense,  even 
with  an  estimated  tonnage  of  24  000  000  a  year  passing  through  it. 

The  present  cost  of  transportation  by  water  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  is,  according  to  Major  Symons: 

Chicago  to  Buffalo 1.37  cents. 

Transfer  charge,  Buffalo 1.16    •* 

Buffalo  to  New  York  2.65    " 

Transfer  charge,  New  York 1.50    *• 

New  York  to  Liverpool 5.43    ** 

Chicago  to  Liverpool 12.11     ** 

Of  the  rate  of  5.43  cents  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  the  vessel 
owner  pays  for  trimming  0.2  cent  a  bushel,  which  leaves  him  5.23 
cents  a  bushel.  The  items  given  as  transfer  charges  in  Buffalo  and 
New  York  are  only  a  part  of  the  cost  caused  by  these  transfers.  A 
ship  loading  in  Chicago  and  unloading  in  Liverpool  would,  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  ship  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  the  canal 
boats  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  and  the  ship  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool,  save  all  the  time  spent  for  transfers  in  Buffalo  and 
New  York.  It  would  therefore  save  half  the  time  spent  in  port  by 
the  lake  ship  and  ocean  vessel  and  the  whole  time  spent  in  port  by  the 
canal-boat. 

The  canal-boat  spends  twelve  days  out  of  thirty  of  the  active  season 
in  port,  and  about  one-third  of  its  expenses  are  incurred  du^g  this 
time.  The  ocean  vessel  and  lake  vessel  spend,  respectively,  say,  0.3 
and  0.4  of  their  time  in  port,  and  about  one -quarter  and  one-third  of 
their  expenses  are  incurred  while  there.  Therefore,  one-sixth  of  the 
cost  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  one-third  of  the  cost  from  BuflGEtlo  to 
New  York,  and  one-eighth  of  the  cost  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  are 
chargeable  to  costs  of  transfer  in  Buffalo  and  New  York. 
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The  present  costs  due  to  transfers  in  Bnflklo  and  New  York  are 
therefore  as  follows  in  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat: 

Transfer  cost,  Buffalo (i  of  1.87)  +  1.16  4-  (i  of  2.66)  =  1.83 

Transfer  cost,  New  York. ...  (i  of  2.65)  +  1.70  +  (i  of  5.23)  =  2.79 

Total  costs  of  transfer,  Buffalo  and  New  York 4.62 

The  reyised  estimate,  in  detail,  of  present  costs  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool,  in  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat,  is  therefore  as  follows: 

Chicago  to  Buffalo 1.14  cents. 

Transfer  in  Buffalo 1 .83 

Buffalo  to  New  York 1.77 

Transfer  in  New  York 2.79 

New  York  to  Liverpool 4.58 


Total,  Chicago  to  Liverpool, 12 .  11 

The  cost  of  transfers,  of  4.62  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.54  per  ton, 
equal  to  dS%  of  the  total  cost,  would  be  saved  by  a  ship-canal  allow- 
ing ocean  steamers  to  pass  to  the  lakes,  unless  it  should  prove  to  be 
more  expensive  to  transport  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in 
ocean  steamers  than  the  present  cost  of  transport  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo  and  Buffalo  to  New  York,  which  is  1.14  +  1.77  =  2.91  cents 
per  bushel. 

Major  Symons  gives  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transport  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  in  a  lake  steamer  of  16-ft.  draft,  through  a  24- 
ft.  canal,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  and  from  this  can  be  obtained  an 
idea  of  the  cost  in  an  ocean  steamer  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  A 
lake  steamer  is  better  adapted  to  transport  on  the  lakes  than  an  ocean 
steamer.  The  fact  that  freight  rates  per  ton-mile  are  about  the  same 
on  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  however,  shows  that  the  advantage  which 
an  ocean  steamer  has  of  running  throughout  the  whole  year  nearly 
balances  the  disadvantages  arising  from  its  design,  and  the  cost  from 
Chicago  to  Buffialo  in  an  ocean  steamer  running  in  28-ft.  channels 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost  in  the  present  lake  steamers. 

On  a  ship-canal  28  ft.  deep,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  an  ocean 
steamer  could  do  business  about  as  cheaply  as  a  lake  steamer  of  16-ft. 
draft,  because  hero,  also,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  would 
about  balance  one  another.  The  cost  of  transport  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  in  an  ocean  steamer  would  therefore  be  the  same  as  in  a 
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lake  steamer.  The  table  on  page  284,  which  is  obtained,  by  corrections 
presently  to  be  explained,  from  Major  Symons*  Table  No.  32,  gives 
this  cost  of  transport  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  a  lake  vessel  of 
16-ft.  draft  as  2.92  cents  per  bnsheL  This  is  0.01  cent  more  than  the 
present  cost  on  lake  and  canal.  The  total  saving  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  attainable 
by  providing  a  28-ft.  channel  is  therefore  4.62  — 0.01  =  4.61  cents  per 
bushel  or  91.54  per  ton. 

There  is  a  very  serious  error  in  Major  Symons*  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  a  steamer  of 
either  16  or  20-ft.  draft,  through  a  canal  24  ft.  deep  between  Buffalo 
and  New  York.  He  obtains  the  cost  by  adding  to  the  present  freight- 
rates  on  the  lakes  from  Chicago  to  Bu£Ealo  his  calculated  cost  from 
BuffjEilo  to  New  York.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  freight-rate 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  allows  for  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  loading 
and  unloading  in  Buffalo.  If  the  steamer  went  through  Buffalo  both 
ways  without  loading  and  unloading,  this  time  would  be  saved.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume,  that  if  a  ship-canal  existed,  facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading  would  be  provided  in  New  York  at  least  as 
good  as  those  existing  in  Buffalo.  The  only  additional  time  required 
for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  back,  instead  of  to 
Buffalo  and  back,  would  be  the  time  required  for  going  and  coming 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

This  time  with  an  average  speed  in  canal  and  canalized  river  of 
4  miles,  and  a  speed  of  13  miles  in  lake  and  river,  would  be  7  days 
12  hours,  and  not  22  days  as  Major  Symons  estimates.  If  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  running  cost  of  the  steamer  per  day  would  be  the  same 
during  these  7  days  12  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  for  fuel, 
oil,  and  waste,  and  possibly  of  insurance  on  wheat,  as  the  daily  cost 
on  the  assumed  22  days,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  additional  cost  of 
going  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  return,  instead  of  from  Chicago 
to  Buffalo  and  return.  For  this  purpose  Table  No.  25  of  Major 
Symons'  report  is  here  introduced:  Ship-canal,  Buffalo  to  New  York, 
Oswego  route,  steel  lake-freighter  of  largest  type,  drawing  20  ft., 
carrying  7  000  tons  of  wheat  down.  Wheat  transported  down  an- 
nually 70  000  tons,  return  up  one-third  load  miscellaneous  freight, 
aggregating  23  333  tons  annually;  steamer  value  $250  000;  value  per 
ton  of  carrying  capacity  at  20-ft.  draft,  $35.71. 
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Season's  Exfknsbs. 

1.  Wages  and  snbsistenoe 99  314.25 

2.  Fuel,  oil,  waste,  etc 11  676.00 

3.  Ordinary  repairs 1  800.00 

4.  Insurance  on  steamer 8  760.00 

6.  Insurance  on  wheat 6  126.00 

4.  Interest  on  cost,  6% 15  000.00 

7.  Deterioration,  etc.,  6% 15  000.00 

8.  Miscellaneous  small  expenses 750.00 

Total 968  414.26 

If  insurance  on  wheat  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  per  trip,  what- 
ever the  time  required,  and  if  the  same  is  true  of  fuel,  oil  and  waste, 
both  unfavorable  assumptions  for  ship  transportation,  the  cost  per  day 
of  items  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  items  given  by 
220,  the  number  of  days  the  vessel  is  assumed  to  be  in  commission. 
The  cost  per  trip  of  items  2  and  6  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  above 
amounts  by  10,  the  number  of  trips  assumed.  This  gives  the  total 
cost  for  7i  days  as  $35  063. 

The  freight  carried  per  round  trip  is  equivalent  to  300  000  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  cost  per  bushel  is  therefore  1.17  cents  instead  of  2. 28  cents, 
as  given  by  Mayor  Symons. 

For  a  steamer  of  16-ft.  draft  Mayor  Symons'  figure  is  2.81  cents,  and 
the  corrected  figure  is  1.41  cents.  These  corrected  figures  of  1.17  and 
1.41  cents  are  the  costs  from  Bui&lo  to  New  York,  because  in  this  cal- 
culation the  whole  cost  to  the  steamer  caused  by  delays  in  port  has  been 
charged  to  the  cost  from  Chicago  to  BufEalo.  About  0.46  cent  per  bushel 
ought  to  be  subtracted  from  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  costs 
in  port,  caused  by  transfers.  For  a  steamer  of  16-ft.  draft  the  cost 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  ought  therefore  to  be  divided  as  follows ; 

Cost  in  Chicago  for  transfer 0.23  cent  per  bushel. 

Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  transport 0.91     **  «• 

Buffalo  to  New  York  for  transport 1.41     «*  «* 

Cost  in  New  York  for  transfer 0.23     "  *' 

Total 2.78cent8       •* 

To  this  ought  to  be  added  0. 14  cent  for  profit  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York,  giving  a  total  of  2.92  cents  per  bushel. 

In  the  determination  of  the  most  economical  method  of  transporta- 
tion between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Europe  there  are  these  alternatives 
to  be  considered: 
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First. — Lake  steamers  on  the  lakes,  barges  on  the  canals  and  river 
and  ocean  steamers  from  New  York.  This  method  offers  the  cheapest 
transport  on  lakes,  canals  and  ocean.  It  requires  only  a  cheap  canal 
of  moderate  water-prism  between  Buffalo  and  Albany.  It  is,  however, 
subject  to  heavy  costs  of  transfer  at  Buffalo  and  New  York.  The  delays 
t)aused  by  transfers  make  this  the  slowest  method.  It  probably  jus- 
tifies a  canal  12  ft.  deep. 

Second, — Barges  on  the  lakes,  canals  and  near  sea  coasts;  ocean 
steamers  for  distant  sea  coasts  and  foreigpi  trade.  This  method  avoids 
all  transfer  in  Buffalo,  and  a  large  part  of  it  in  New  York.  It  gives 
Tairly  cheap  transport  on  the  lakes,  canals,  and  along  the  sea  coasts, 
but  it  is  subject  to  heavy  costs  for  transfer  in  New  York  on  a  part  of 
the  traffic.  It  probably  requires  a  canal  16  to  18  ft.  deep  to  make  it 
most  economical. 

Third. — Ocean  steamers  for  through  business  between  the  West 
and  foreign  countries  or  distant  sea  coasts;  barges  or  lake  steamers 
between  the  West  and  the  East.  This  avoids  all  transfers,  gives  cheap 
transportation  on  the  lakes  and  ocean,  but  rather  dear  transportation 
on  canals  for  through  business  between  the  West  and  Europe.  For 
business  between  the  West  and  the  East  it  gives  the  best  accommoda- 
tion, allowing  a  larger  speed  for  barges  and  lake  steamers.  It  is  the 
fastest  route  for  all  traffic;  but  it  needs  not  only  enormously  expensive 
canals,  but  also  the  deepening  of  lake  channels  and  harbors. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above,  that  for  determining  which  is  the 
best  method  the  following  data  have  to  be  obtained : 

(a)  Cost  of  canals  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  of,  say,  12,  18,  24 
and  28  ft.  depth. 

(6)  Cost  of  deepening  lake  channels  and  harbors  to  various  depths. 

(c)  Cost  of  transportation  in  ocean  vessels  of  various  draft  from  20 
to  26  ft.  on  the  ocean  or  lakes,  and  in  canals  and  rivers. 

{d)  Cost  of  transportation  in  barges  and  lake  vessels  of  various  draft 
in  canals  and  rivers  of  different  size,  and  on  the  lakes  and  sea  coasts. 

(e)  Cost  of  transfer  in  New  York  and  Buffalo  and  methods  of  im- 
proving the  same. 

(/)  Probable  amount  of  traffic  through  canals  of  various  depths 
and  at  various  freight  rates. 

Major  Symons*  report  contains  the  most  valuable  collection  of  data 
referring  to  these  matters,  which  has  come  to  the  author's  knowl- 
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edge.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  ship-canal  28  ft.  deep,  made  by 
eminent  engineers,  will  shortly  be  made  public.  The  14-ft.  canal 
from  Montreal  to  the  West,  which  will  be  opened  next  jear,  will 
probably  soon  supply  yalnable  data  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation in  large  bal^i^,  in  canals,  and  on  the  lakes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  costs  incurred  in  moving  freight,  cost  of 
transport  and  cost  of  transfer.  The  best  possible  adaptation  of  the 
carrier  to  the  route  on  which  it  travels  will  make  the  cost  of  trans- 
port the  smallest.  Canals  of  moderate  depths  will  furnish  very  cheap 
transport  if  the  carriers  are  especially  adapted  to  them.  This  best 
adaptation  of  the  carrier  to  the  route,  for  the  traffic  between  the 
lakes  and  Europe,  is,  however,  only  obtainable  by  transfers  in  New 
York  and  Buffalo.  These  produce  large  costs  of  transfer,  and  slow- 
ness of  transportation,  the  latter  a  disadvantage  difficult  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  unless  the  higher  freight  rates  and  larger  amounts 
of  business,  which  railroads  are  able  to  obtain,  are  taken  as  a 
measure  of  it.  These  costs  of  transfers  can,  on  the  route  here  con- 
sidered, be  partly  avoided  by  using  barges  that  are  able  to  run 
safely  and  economically  on  the  lakes  and  sea  coasts.  These  barges, 
however,  are  not  as  economical  on  canals  as  mere  canal  barges,  be- 
cause the  latter  can  be  built  much  lighter.  These  lake  barges  need 
also  a  much  deeper  and  more  expensive  canal. 

All  transfer  costs  of  through  freight  and  consequent  delays  are 
avoided  by  a  canal  accommodating  ocean  steamers. 

Costs  of  transfer  and  costs  of  transport  are  two  opposing  factors, 
of  which  the  first  can  only  be  avoided  by  at  least  slightly  increasing 
the  latter.  It  is  very  important  to  carefully  determine  what  is  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  each,  since  an  error  in  this  respect  must  often  lead 
to  an  erroneous  choice  between  the  three  methods  of  transportation 
above  mentioned.  It  is  also  important  not  to  neglect  the  economic 
value  of  speed  of  transport  which  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  higher 
rates  and  larger  amount  of  business  obtained  by  railroads.  Since 
the  relative  costs  of  transport  and  of  transfer  are  so  decisive,  in  the 
proper  choice  of  method  of  transportation.  Table  No.  1  is  given  and 
shows  the  results  of  a  calculation  of  these  amounts,  based  on  Major 
Symons'  Table  No.  32,  with  the  assumption  that  one-third  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  steamer  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  and  of  the  barges 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  and  one-quarter  of  those  of  a  steamer 
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between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  are  inctirred  while  in  port.  Several 
oolnmns  have  been  added,  and  oorrootions  made  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  transport  in  lake  vessels  between  BofEEdoand  New  York,  and  several 
arithmetical  errors,  in  Major  Symons*  table,  have  been  corrected. 

The  canal  of  12  ft.  depth,  recommended  by  Major  Symons,  would 
probably  decrease  the  total  cost  between  Chicago  and  New  York  by 
2.12  cents  per  bushel,  or  71  cents  per  ton,  partly  by  forcing  a  reduction 
in  transfer  charges  in  Buffalo  and  partly  by  reducing  the  cost  of  trans- 
port in  the  Erie  canal.  It  would  probably  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
transfer  charges  in  New  York  for  all  freight  going  through  it,  esti- 
mated at  0.5  cent  per  bushel.  It  might  do  even  better  if  it  should 
prove  practicable  to  build  barges  of  10-ft.  draft,  that  could  run 
economically  on  the  lakes,  canals  and  sea  coasts.  This  saving  would 
abundantly  justify  the  expense  of  a  canal  12  ft.  deep  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  build  one  of  a  different  depth  that  would  give  a  better  return 
on  the  capital  invested.  The  saving  obtainable  by  a  canal  on  the 
Oswego  route,  of  18-ft.  depth,  and  with  a  water-prism  of  2  400  sq.  ft., 
may  be  thus  analyzed:  Such  a  canal  could  be  navigated  by  barges, 
which  have  proved  by  experience  their  ability  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  cheapest  means  of  transport  on  the  lakes  and  along  the  sei^ 
coast  from  Virginia  to  Maine.  They  would  have  to  run  through  94 
miles  of  canal  and  94  miles  of  canalized  river,  while  the  1  500-ton 
barges  on  the  canal  suggested  by  Major  Symons  would  have  to  con- 
tend with  270  miles  of  canal  and  78  miles  of  canalized  river.  The  for- 
mer would,  therefore,  do  at  least  as  well  as  regards  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  very  much  better  in  regard  to  time.  They  would  also  save 
the  transfer  in  Buffalo.  The  cost  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  would,  therefore,  be  1.14  cents  less  than  on  the  12-ft. 
canal  (see  Table  No.  1),  or  a  saving  of  88  cents  a  ton  on  all  freight  to 
and  from  New  York.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  12-ft.  canal  would 
force  transfer  charges  in  New  York,  which  are  now  for  through  busi- 
ness, inclusive  of  trimming  on  ocean  carriers  1.7  cents,  to  1.2  cents, 
there  would  remain  a  cost  of  transfer  in  New  York  of  2  cents,  which 
would  be  saved  on  the  18-ft.  canal  for  all  freight  going  to  near  sea 
coast  points. 

Such  a  canal,  having  a  smaller  amount  of  contracted  channel  and 
avoiding  transfers,  would  also  give  a  considerable  advantage  in  time, 
especially  if  the  locks  at  Niagara  Falls  and  at  Cohoes  could  be 
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bnnohed  into  two  of  Mr.  I>ntton*8  pnetunatio  looks  in  the  former,  and 

one  in  the  latter  place.     The  diffioolty  of  obtaining  enongh  water  on 

the  summit  lerel  coold  also  be  solved  by  using  these  looks  (which 

need  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  water  consumed  by  ordinary  locks) 

in  the  two  locks  at  the  ends  of  this  leveL     Such  a  canal,  avoiding 

transfer  in  New  York,  would  g^ve  the  whole  sea  coast  from  Virginia 

to  Maine  the  benefit  of  extremely  cheap  transport  with  the  West, 

and  would  probably  secure  as  much  freight  from,  and  to  these  sea 

coasts,  as  from,  and  to  New  York. 

The  saving  on  the  18-ft.  canal,  as  against  the  present  Erie  canal, 

would  be  (see  Table  No.  1) : 

Cento 
Per  ton.        per  bushel. 

On  freight  to  and  from  New  York S1.09  3.26 

Europe 1.26  8.76 

**  *'        near  sea  coast 1.92  5.76 

The  average  is  91.42  if  equal  amounts  of  freight  be  assumed  for  the 
three  destinations. 

On  a  business  of  12  000  000  tons,  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected soon  after  the  opening  of  a  12-ft.  canal,  the  saving  would  be 
$9  520  000,  if  it  be  assumed  that  one-half  of  it  will  go  beyond  New 
York.  An  18-ft.  canal  could  be  navigated  by  the  barges  at  present 
existing  on  the  lakes  and  sea  coasts.  It  would  give  speedier  transport 
and  could  give  cheaper  rates,  and  would  therefore  have,  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  larger  business  than  a  12-ft.  canal.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
it  would  obtain  a  business  of  15  000  000  tons  soon  after  the  opening, 
it  would  give  a  saving  of  $1.42  x  15  000  000  =  921  800  000  per  year  in 
cost  of  transport  and  transfer.  It  has  been  assumed,  so  far,  that 
barges  would  not  cross  the  ocean.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  build 
whaleback  barges  for  ocean  traffic,  but  if  the  author  is  not  misinformed, 
they  have  failed  on  account  of  structural  weakness.  There  seems  to 
the  author  to  be  no  doubt  that  ocean-going  barges  can  be  designed 
that  could  do  business  on  the  lakes,  and  on  an  18-ft.  canal,  with  fair 
economy;  and,  with  anything  near  the  present  transfer  charges,  they 
would,  probably,  have  an  advantage  over  other  carriers  in  through 
business  between  the  West  and  Europe.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  designing  a  proper  attachment  for  the  hauling  cable  to  the  barge  or 
vessel  to  prevent  its  breaking  on  account  of  the  inharmonious  motion 
of  vessel  and  barge  produced  by  storms.     Should  a  canal  of  18  or  20 
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ft.  depth  be  bnilt  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  the  greatest  possible 
inducement  would  be  given  to  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  be  successful.  In  this  case 
there  would  be  much  less  inducement  to  build  a  ship-canal  for  ocean 
steamers  than  at  present  exists. 

A  canal  of  18  ft.  depth,  with  2  400  sq.  ft.  of  water-prism,  on  the 
Oswego  route  would  probably  cost  about  $100  000  000.  A  canal  of  24 
ft.  depth,  with  about  4  200  sq.  ft.  of  water-prism  on  the  same  route  is 
estimated  by  Major  Symons  to  cost  $200  000  000. 

The  result  of  this  argument  is  altogether  in  favor  of  large  motor- 
less  barges  as  carriers  on  routes  containing  long  stretches  of  canals, 
and  promising  a  large  business,  because  these  make  possible  the  avoid- 
ance of  expensive  transfers  with  only  a  slight  increase  in  cost  of  canal 
transport. 

The  reason  why  motorless  barges,  fit  for  sea  coast  and  lake  traffic, 
are  almost  equally  well  fitted  for  traffic  in  a  canal  of  sufficient  depth, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  carry  no  motive  power.  The  motive  power 
for  a  vessel  at  canal  speed  of  4  miles  an  hour,  in  comparison  with  that 
required  for  economical  speed  on  the  lakes,  say  13  miles  an  hour,  is 
about  one  thirty-fourth  of  the  latter.  A  carrier  containing  its  own 
motive  power,  sufficient  for  a  speed  of  13  miles  per  hour,  is  very  ex- 
pensive per  ton  of  carrying  capacity;  it  makes  up  for  this  disadvantage, 
however,  by  its  speed,  and  can  thereafter  do  business  on  the  lakes  as 
cheaply  as  large  barges  at  much  slower  speed  on  canals.  Let  this 
carrier  come  in  the  canals,  where  it  is  obliged  to  reduce  its  speed,  and 
it  suffers  from  the  combined  disadvantage  of  being  very  expensive,  in 
comparison  with  its  capacity;  of  needing  a  large  crew;  and  its  motive 
power,  working  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  capacity,  is  extremely 
wasteful  in  coal,  oil  and  supplies,  as  well  as  in  attendance  on  engines 
and  boilers.  This  is  the  main  reason  of  the  unfitness  of  either  lake  or 
ocean  steamers  for  canal  traffic.  The  motorless  barges  can  be  hauled, 
on  the  lakes  or  sea  coasts,  by  powerful  tugs  at  the  speed  of  lake  vessels, 
and  on  the  canals,  either  by  steam  canal-barges,  or  by  small  tugs. 
The  difference  in  design  of  lake  and  canal-barges  is  small  in  comparison 
with  that  between  a  vessel  able  to  run  18  miles  an  hour,  and  a  motor- 
less barge,  or  a  barge  fit  to  run  4  miles  an  hour  and  haul  a  few  con- 
sorts. Large  motorless  lake  or  ocean-going  barges,  therefore,  ful- 
fill most  nearly  the  conditions  for  cheapest  and  speediest  transport} 
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which  are,  abftenco  of  transfers  and  best  adaptation  of  carrier  to 
ronte. 

It  was  above  estimated  that  a  ship-canal  of  28  ft.  depth  wonld  give 
a  saying  of  4.61  cents  a  bushel  in  the  transportation  of  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  Liverpool,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  on  the  present  Erie 
Canal.  This  gives  a  cost  of  7.5  cents,  or  0.85  cent  less  than  on  the 
18-ft.  canal,  with  transfer  in  New  York  (see  Table  No.  1).  This  is  28 
cents  a  ton,  and  at  present  wonld  certainly  not  justify  the  enormous 
expense  required. 

For  the  business  between  the  East  and  the  West,  such  a  canal  would 
undoubtedly  offer  some  advantages  in  allowing  greater  speed  and 
larger  barges  or  vessels,  but  with  the  present  experience  this  ad- 
vantage cannot  well  be  expressed  in  figures. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  now  being  deepened  to  10  meters,  and  it  is  the 
expectation  of  many  that  this  will  make  possible  a  speed  of  7  miles  an 
hour  on  the  same.  If  these  expectations  are  realized,  it  would  be 
possible  to  calculate  upon  a  greater  speed  for  lake  vessels  and  barges 
than  has  heretofore  been  assumed  on  a  canal  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York.  This  would  give  a  saving  on  the  business  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  coast  which  might  justify  at  some  future  time  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  canal. 

All  these  calculations  and  inferences  are  evidently  not  more  re- 
liable than  the  data  on  which  they  are  based,  and  this  paper  was 
not  written  with  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  in  a  decisive 
way,  but  with  the  intent  of  showing  that  it  has  not  been  settled,  and 
giving  a  method  of  doing  so. 

The  author  hopes  it  has  brought  forward  prominently  the  fact 
that,  since  a  canal  is  built  to  diminish  the  cost  of  transportation,  the 
question  can  only  be  settled  by  carefully  analyzing  this  cost,  separat- 
ing it  quantitatively  into  the  different  elements,  finding  how  these 
elements  are  affected  by  different  kinds  of  canals  and  carriers,  and 
then  choosing  that  combination  which  will  make  the  sum  of  all  the 
elements  of  cost  a  minimum.  If  this  paper  induces  those  who  have 
pertinent  information,  in  regard  to  the  doubtful  points  that  have  to  be 
accurately  determined  before  the  question  can  be  decisively  answered, 
to  come  forward  and  give  it  to  the  public,  it  will  have  answered  one 
of  its  purposes. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Gboboe  S.  Momson,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— There  are  Mr.  MotIsod. 
some  features  in  Major  Symons*  report  and  in  the  author's  criticism 
which  seem  to  group  themselves  under  general  heads,  to  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  worth  while  to  briefly  refer. 

The  general  question  is,  How  shall  our  grain  products  be  brought 
to  the  sea?  That  is  the  principal  condition  which  has  brought  up  this 
general  subject.  The  grain-producing  country  has  been  moving 
further  west  and  the  manufacturing  country  has  been  following  it, 
until  now,  in  the  older  grain-producing  country,  all  the  grain  pro- 
duced is  consumed  by  the  manufacturing  population,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent the  greater  part  of  the  exported  grain  is  raised  some  distance  west 
of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  raised  in  a  country  much  of  which  is  as  near 
the  Gulf  ports  as  it  is  to  the  lake  ports,  and  from  all  of  which  it  has 
to  be  transported  by  rail.  Therefore  the  condition  to  be  faced  is  that 
in  which  the  transportation  from  the  original  producing  area  will  cost 
about  the  same  if  taken  to  the  Gulf  as  if  taken  to  a  lake  port.  With 
the  present  conditions  in  the  Gulf  ports,  and  the  deeper  water  which 
has  been  obtained  in  the  last  few  years,  freight  rates  from  Gulf  ports 
are  very  much  lower  than  they  were  formerly.  In  order  to  continue 
to  take  our  export  grain  through  the  eastern  Atlantic  ports,  and  espe- 
cially through  New  York,  the  rates  from  lake  ports  to  European  ports 
must  be  made  about  the  same  as  from  Gulf  ports  to  European  ports. 
Now  this  is  bring^g  inland  water  and  rail  transportation  between  the 
lake  porta  and  the  Atlantic  ports  down  to  conditions  of  greater  close- 
ness than  has  ever  been  done  before,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  if  bus- 
iness is  to  continue  to  come  to  New  York,  to  eliminate  every  possible 
extra  charge. 

The  great  advantage  which  New  York  has  over  Gulf  ports  and  over 
nearly  all  other  Atlantic  ports  is  that  it  is  a  g^eat  importing  port,  the 
other  ports  being  simply  exporting  ports.  New  York  furnishes  car- 
goes for  the  ships  that  come  there,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  is  a  market  for  cargoes  brought  by  ships  from  European 
ports,  which  can  therefore  afford  to  take  their  export  cargoes  for  a  less 
rate  than  cargoes  can  be  taken  from  other  ports.  This  is,  primarily, 
the  great  advantage  which  New  York  has  over  every  other  port. 

However,  New  York  has  its  disadvantages.  Ships  enter,  primarily, 
to  deliver  imported  goods,  almost  all  of  which  are  manufactured,  and 
these  goods  must  be  landed  at  places  from  which  they  can  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  who  handle  them, 
thus  making  the  receipt  of  freight  the  first  object  in  the  harbor  accom- 
modations. In  the  other  ports,  which  are  all  based  upon  export 
trade,  a  ship  goes  alongside  of  an  elevator,  her  business  not  being  to 
deliver  a  cargo  of  manufactured  articles,  but  to  take  a  cargo  of  grain 
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Mr.  Morison.  and  get  out.  The  result  is  that  all  those  vessels  which  are  practically 
carrying  a  cargo  one  way  are  able  to  load  that  oat-bonnd  cargo  for  a 
considerably  less  price  than  it  takes  in  New  York,  where  it  has  to  be 
lightered  and  transferred. 

Another  factor  is  that  grain  must  be  transported  to  New  York  over 
a  great  distance.  Practically  the  whole  lake-borne  grain  trade  is  now 
received  either  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  or  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  grain  is  transported  on  the  lakes  in  large  cargo-carry- 
ing steamers  which  are  generally  loaded  to  14  or  16  ft.,  and  which  it  is 
expected  after  a  few  years  can  be  loaded  to  20  ft.  The  lake  harbors 
are  at  present  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  seem  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  increase  their  capacity  to  over  20  ft. ;  in  fact — 20  ft.  seems  to  be 
a  limit  which  is  not  likely  to  be  passed.  These  lake  stf^amers,  bring^g 
their  cargoes  to  the  transhipment  point,  which  is  generally  Buffalo, 
are  extremely  cheap  freight  carriers.  From  Buffalo  grain  is  carried  by 
rail  or  by  canal  to  New  York  and  there  again  transferred  to  steamers. 
This  method  of  transportation  necessarily  means  three  different  classes 
of  conveyance — the  lake  boat,  the  canal-boat  and  the  ocean  steamer. 
The  elements  of  cost  in  handling  this  business  may  be  stated  to  be  three 
— the  cost  of  actually  doing  the  work,  the  interest  on  the  investment, 
and  the  cost  of  transf  emng.  The  ocean  steamer  is  the  most  expensive, 
the  lake  steamer  is  the  medium,  and  the  canal-boat  is  the  cheapest  craft, 
according  to  their  respective  carrying  capacities.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
interest  on  investment  is  concerned,  the  less  the  ocean  steamer  is  used 
and  the  more  the  canal-boat  is  used,  the  less  this  cost  will  be. 

As  to  the  cost  of  operation,  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity,  it  probably 
does  not  differ  very  much  in  the  lake  boat  and  the  ocean  steamer, 
although  the  former  would  be  the  cheaper.  The  cost  of  operating  the 
canal-boat  would  necessarily  be  more  than  either  of  the  others, 
though  not  very  much  more.  However,  the  mere  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  very  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed;  very  little  doubt 
existing  that  wheat  could  be  taken  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  rail- 
road, being  received  in  fully  loaded  trains  and  delivered  in  the  same 
way,  for  very  little  more  than  1  cent  a  bushel,  for  the  simple  cost  of 
moving  the  train. 

The  other  two  items,  the  cost  of  the  transfers,  seem  at  present  to 
be  very  much  in  excess  of  their  proper  relative  values.  If  the  cost  of 
taking  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  be  divided  into 
five  parts,  the  costs  of  lake  carriage,  of  transfer  at  Buffalo,  of  canal- 
carriage,  of  transfer  at  New  York  and  of  Atlantic  carriage,  and  if 
when  that  division  is  made  the  cost  of  each  of  the  two  transfers  is  fully 
equal  or  perhaps  more  than  the  cost  of  either  the  lake  or  the  canal 
carriage,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  something  wrong.  It  has  often 
happened  that  the  cost  of  transfers  was  not  due  to  what  they  ought  to 
cost,  but  to  what  people  wanted  them  to  cost,  like  the  system  of  tak- 
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ing  toll  on  an  old-fashioned  turnpike— the  owners  of  the  tompike  had  Mr.  Moriflon. 
the  right  to  take  it,  and,  of  course,  they  did.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  people  who  handle  the  elevator  systems  and  the  varions 
transfer  methods  at  BnfiEalo  will  do  it  for  three-quarters  of  a  cent  if 
the  business  is  able  to  pay  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  New  York  and  of  any  business.  But  if  this  transfer  could  be 
broken  up  at  Buffklo,  not  as  a  physical  fact,  but  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, that  condition  might  be  entirely  changed.  At  present  the  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  construct  a  ship  canal,  which  will  bring  lake  car- 
riers from  the  lake  ports  to  New  York,  seems  to  be  to  avoid  the  transfer 
at  Buffalo.  The  chief  reason  for  constructing  a  colossal  canal  which 
will  enable  steamers  of  the  class  that  now  run  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  to  continue  their  voyage  to  Chicago  is  to  avoid  the  transfers  at 
BufEalo  and  at  New  York. 

One  difficulty  which  at  present  prevails  in  shipping  by  lake  and 
canal  is  that  there  is  no  single  corporation  or  authority  whose  paper 
is  of  undoubted  value,  to  give  through  bills  of  lading.  At  present 
railroads  work  in  connection  with  lake  steamship  lines  which  they 
own.  The  reason  why  so  large  a  portion  of  the  steamship  business  on 
the  lakes  comes  by  rail  from  Buffalo  is  that  the  railroads  own  the  boats 
and  conduct  the  whole  as  a  single  line,  and  a  responsible  corporation 
gives  through  bills  of  lading  which  are  accepted  as  proper  security 
for  advances.  If  the  same  unity  of  interest  existed  in  water  lines  of 
transportation,  the  same  class  of  an  organization,  it  would  practically 
obviate  the  whole  difficulty  of  transfer.  Suppose  a  single  corporation 
operated  a  line  of  canal-boats  either  by  ownership  or  charter  between 
Buffalo  and  New  York,  and  operated  a  line  of  freight  carriers  between 
Chicago  and  Buffalo,  and  g^ve  through  bills  of  lading  from  Chicago  or 
Duluth  to  New  York«  is  it  not  probable  that  the  same  corporation 
would  ffnd  some  method  by  which  the  cost  of  transfer  at  Buffalo  was 
reduced  from  a  cent  and  three-tenths,  or  the  present  rate,  to  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  cent?  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  difficulties  of 
transfers  cannot  be  eliminated  as  that  the  existing  methods  and  inter- 
ests do  not  desire  to  eliminate  them. 

Perhaps  this  is  more  of  a  business  than  an  engineering  question, 
but  engineering  certainly  extends  to  these  matters,  and  if  the  question 
came  up  on  a  purely  engineering  basis,  how  much  it  ought  to  cost  to 
carry  this  business  through,  there  is  little  doubt  that  methods  would 
soon  be  found  by  engineers  to  reduce  these  transfer  charges  to  so 
small  an  amount  that  they  would  be  hardly  more  than  nominal  (in- 
stead of  forming  one-half  of  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago).  This 
seems  to  be  the  real  gist  of  the  subject.  What  is  wanted  is  water  trans- 
portation with  as  small  an  expenditure  of  capital  as  is  necessary  to 
make  the  transportation  itself  cheap,  and  then  such  business  organiza- 
tion as  will  eliminate  the  cost  of  transfers. 
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Mr.  Morison.  The  oost  in  oents  of  transporting  a  bushel  of  grain  by  water  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  inclnding  the  transfer  to  ocean  vessels,  is  given 
by  Thomas  W.  Symons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.,  for  four  different  methods 
of  transportation,*  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 


Method. 

Lake 
freight. 

Buffalo 
transfer. 

Canal 
freight. 

New  York 
transfer. 

Total. 

ShipK»iial.  7  000  tons  load 

1.87  (p.  88) 

1.87 

1.87 
1.87 

2.28  (p.  81) 

2.41  (p.  88) 

1.41  (p.  86) 
0.91  (p.  86) 

1.27  (p.  88) 

1.27 

1.87 
1.27 

4.22 

PrcMent     Erie     Canal,     6-bdat 
fleets 

1.80  (p.  82) 

1.80 
1.80 

6.86 

Iraproved    Erie     Canal,  6-boat 

6.86 

Barge-canal,  4-boat  fleets 

4.85 

In  each  of  the  first  three  cases  the  more  economical  method  cited  by 
Major  Symons  has  been  selected,  in  the  fourth  case  the  less  econom- 
ical method  is  taken.  The  table,  therefore,  does  not  favor  the  barge- 
canal.  This  table  further  makes  no  provision  for  any  profit  to  the 
canal  carrier  beyond  interest  on  investment  and  allowance  for  depreci- 
ation. If  the  transportation  charges  and  the  transfer  charges  are  sep- 
arated the  following  results  obtain: 


Transportation. 

Transfers. 

Total. 

8.66 
8.78 
2.78 
2.28 

1.27 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 

4.02 

Present  Erie  Canal,  6-boat  fleets. 

6.86 

Iraproved  Erie  CanaL  6-boat  fleets 

6.86 

4.86 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  the  barge-canaZ  the  transfer  charges  exceed 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Furthermore,  it  is  shown  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  greatest  on  the  ship-canal  and  least  on  the  barge- 
canal.  The  New  York  port  charges  are  the  same  for  all  methods,  but 
everything  saved  on  the  transfer  charges  between  the  lake  vessels  and 
the  canal  barges  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  canal  route  and 
strengthens  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  barge-canal.  This  shows 
what  can  be  done.  It  would  seem  quite  possible  that  gprain  can  be 
transported  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  lake  and  the  barge-canal, 
including  an  economical  transfer,  for  2.5  cents  per  bushel,  or  83  cents 
a  ton,  covering  1  400  miles  of  water  transportation  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  six-tenths  of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  To  meet  this  rate  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  transport  on  their  more  direct  routes  for  about 
eight-tenths  of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  The  cost  of  transportation 
from  Buffalo  only,  would  be  about  30  cents  a  ton,  or  three  quarters  of 
a  mill  per  mile,  if  carried  by  railroad.  If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
the  functions  of  the  canal  will  no  longer  be  those  of  a  regulator  of  rates. 

♦  Pp.  82-88  of  his  Report  which  correspond  to  pp.  8209-a215  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1897. 
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Edwabd  p.  North.  Yioe-President  Am.  800.  0.  E.— The  thanks  of  Mr.  North, 
the  Society  are  due  the  anfchor  for  the  rery  oareftd  and  able  analysis 
of  the  data  in  hand  which  has  been  presented  to-night;  particularly 
as  his  analysis  agrees  in  its  conclusions  with  observed  facts,  a  result 
not  always  reached  by  analogical  discussions. 

Exceptions,  however,  might  be  taken  to  the  statement:  *'The 
Northwestern  States  are  vitally  interested  in  reducing  freight  rates  to 
Europe,  even  more  than  in  reducing  rates  to  home  markets,  since  the 
home  price  of  produce,  which  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities, 
is  equal  to  the  price  in  the  principal  foreign  markets,  less  the  cost  of 
reaching  them.'*  Not  that  the  statement  is  incorrect,  but  that  in 
nearly  all  the  writings  on  this  subject  our  export  of  crude  agricultural 
produce  is  given  too  much  weight.  While  such  exports  form  a  valua- 
ble asset,  they  are  also  a  badge  and  sign  of  financial,  and  generally 
of  industrial,  inferiority;  the  country  living  by  such  exports  being  re- 
garded as  "  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  *'  for  the  countries 
consuming  their  products.  There  is  also  a  colonial  and  inferior  posture 
on  the  part  of  the  vending  toward  the  purchasing  community. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  Adam  Smith  pointed  out  that  when 
goods  were  raised  in  Great  Britain,  then  not  entirely  free  from  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  materials,  and  consumed  in  Portugal,  there  were  two 
capitals  employed  and  two  employments  given,  one  British  and  one 
Portuguese;  but  if  the  goods  were  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  both  of 
the  capitals  and  employments  were  British.  For  many  years  both  the 
capitals  and  employments  connected  with  consuming  or  advancing  our 
raw  products  were  foreign.  In  1860  the  value  of  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  was  but  little  over  $40  000  000.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
fiscal  year  1888,  the  value  was,  in  round  numbers,  $130  000  000,  but  for 
the  last  calendar  year  it  was  very  near  $290  000  000.  These  figures 
will  probably  receive  as  great  an  increase  during  the  next  ten  years  as 
in  the  preceding  decade. 

It  seems  certain  that  we  will  continuously  increase  the  percent- 
age of  manufactured  goods  exported,  and  that  our  trade,  instead  of 
going  in  large  bulk,  with  small  profit  per  unit,  to  compete  at  foreign 
manufacturing  centers  with  the  raw  products  of  countries  with  a  low 
civilization,  will  more  and  more  be  directed  to  those  countries  which 
in  consequence  of  their  poverty  and  lack  of  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion are  forced  to  buy  at  a  high  price  per  unit.  Any  such  result  of 
our  manufacturing  activity  would  at  first  call  for  mixed  cargoes  and 
vessels  of  smaller  capacity  than  those  now  engaged  in  the  transatlantic 
trade.  And  with  a  competent  channel  between  the  sea  and  the  manu- 
facturing industries  on  the  lakes,  we  will  doubtless  be  able  to  develop  a 
class  of  vessels  available  for  navigation  on  both  salt  and  fresh  water. 

One  of  the  written  discussions  on  this  subject  is  based  on  the  general 
laws  of  political  economy  which  are  said  to  be  natural  laws,  as  inexorable 
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Mr.  North,  in  their  operation  as  the  law  of  gravity.  As  tho  oonolnsions  reached 
are  of  great  moment  to  the  discussion  in  hand,  and  as  there  maj  not 
be  general  acquiescence  in  the  speaker's  view  that  all  the  inexorable 
laws  of  political  economy  are  founded  on  the  method  of  assuming 
principles  and  ignoring  facts,  reference  is  made  to  the  very  able  report 
of  Major  Symons,  mentioned  in  the  paper  now  under  discussion, 
which  sets  forth  that  only  6,9%  of  the  cereals  grown  in  the  United 
States  are  exported,  that  only  5S%  ot  the  grain  brought  to  the  six 
largest  exporting  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  sent  abroad,  and  only 
one-third  of  the  cattle  which  are  brought  to  the  four  cattle  exporting 
ports,  the  remainder  being  retained  for  home  consumption. 

The  area  on  which  grain  can  be  gprown  for  market  depends  largely 
on  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  the  transportation  of  grain  has 
been,  in  the  past,  a  greater  factor  than  all  others  in  the  development 
of  our  railroads,  and  an  important  factor  in  the  phenomenal  decrease  in 
our  freight  rates,  a  reduction  that  has  frequently  been  alluded  to  be- 
fore this  Society.  With  each  decrease  in  freight  rates  the  area  of 
profitable  grain  raising  has  increased,  with  an  increase  in  railroad 
mileage.  Concurrently  the  consumption  of  manufactured  articles  by 
our  wheat  growers  has  built  up  and  supported  our  manufacturers, 
giving  farmers  a  near-by  market,  reducing  their  freight  bills,  both  by 
lessened  distance  and  a  lessened  rate  per  mile.  This  reduction  applies 
to  the  94. 1%  of  grain  which  we  do  not  export,  as  well  as  to  that  ex- 
ported. Any  reduction  iu  the  cost  of  transportation  due  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal  for  export  purposes  would  influence  the 
entire  crop  and  be  divided  between  producer  and  consumer,  for  the 
decreased  cost  would  force  improved  methods  on  railroads  competing 
with  canal  traffic,  and  these  improved  methods,  as  heretofore,  would 
be  the  common  property  of  the  whole  country. 

In  any  market  the  price  of  a  commodity  will  depend  on  and  be 
governed  by  the  price  of  the  dearest  portion  of  that  commodity  find- 
ing open  sale  in  that  market.  Hence  if  we  can  cut  four  or  more  cents 
off  the  cost  of  marketing  our  wheat,  while  our  rivals  cannot  decrease 
the  cost  of  marketing  theirs,  our  producers,  and  not  foreign  consumers, 
will  have  the  sole  advantage. 

If  our  producer  was  to  receive  no  benefit  from  an  enlargement  of 
our  waterways  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  freight  rates,  except  in 
the  cheapening  of  domestic  and  foreign  commodities  which  he  receives 
in  exchange  for  his  grain,  the  gain  would  be  too  small  to  warrant 
consideration. 

As  mentioned  above,  nearly  all  consideration  of  the  demands  for  a 
lower  freight  rate  between  the  lakes  and  seaboard  are  based  on  the 
transportation  of  grain,  which,  on  account  of  its  value,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  transferred,  is  the  principal  freight  of  the  Erie 
Canal.     But  in  spite  of  this  ease  of  transfer  it  forms  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  cost  of  freight  between  Chicago  and  the  City  of  New  Mr.iNortfc. 
York.  In  Table  No.  22  of  Major  Symons*  valuable  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  the  five  yean*  ending  with  1896,  the  average  freight  charge 
per  bnshel  of  wheat  by  lake  and  canal,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  has 
been  6.059  cents.  Of  this  1.368  cents  were  net  rates  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  and  3. 181  cents  between  Buffalo  and  New  York.  If  the  distance 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  be  taken  as  1  000  miles,  and  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  as  500  miles  (150  miles  of  which  are  open  river),  it  is  seen 
that  only  the  insufficient  cross-section  on  less  than  25^  of  the  distance, 
and  the  transfer  charges  made  necessary  thereby,  prevent  this  freight 
charge  being  reduced  to  2.052  cents  per  bushel,  and  freight  should  go 
through  from  Chicago  or  Duluth  to  New  York  for  less  than  $1  per  ton. 

Any  such  reduction  would  probably  repay  the  country  each  year 
for  the  necessary  cost  of  a  canal  of  large  section.  There  would  be  the 
direct  payment,  in  a  higher  price  for  all  grain,  and  indirectly ,  the  sav- 
ing on  freight  carried  through  the  canal;  18  982  755  tons  of  freight  were 
carried  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1897.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
average  cost  was  two-thirds  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile.  Assuming  an  aver- 
age length  of  voyage  of  800  miles,  the  saving  at  this  rate  over  an  equal 
haul  by  rail  at  8J  mills  would  be  nearly  «119  000  000,  or  40^  on  all 
moneys  appropriated  for  harbor  and  river  improvements  up  to  this  date. 
Applying  the  above  rates  to  the  assumed  24  000  000  tons  carried  1  200 
miles,  which  is  less  than  the  average  voyage  through  the  canal,  the 
difference  between  the  two  would  be  ^225  600  000,  nearly  equal  to  the 
most  obstructive  estimate  made  of  the  cost  of  this  improvement. 

Claims  are  made  that  the  well-known  reductions  in  freight  rates 
are  entirely  due  to  improvements  in  our  waterways;  they  are  undoubt- 
edly concurrent  with  such  improvements,  though,  if,  at  the  same  time^ 
railroad  rates  had  not  been  reduced,  the  volume  of  freight  offered  for 
transport  would  not  have  allowed  the  reductions  on  either  rail  or  water 
transportation.  A  generally  overlooked  value,  following  the  reduotiona 
of  freight  rates,  is  the  encouragement  they  afford  for  the  production 
and  transportation  of  low-cost  commodities.  One  of  the  most  marked 
instances  of  this  kind  is  cited  by  E.  S.  Wheeler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for 
some  time  the  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Locks 
at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  says  that  one-half  the  freight  passing 
that  point  is  not  valued  at  the  cost  of  railroad  freight  to  the  docks  at 
which  it  is  landed.  If  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  had  to  pay  European 
freight  rates  the  manufacture  of  any  large  amount  of  iron  and  steel 
in  this  country  would  be  an  economic  impossibility,  and  our  present 
large  employment  of  labor  and  capital  in  that  industry  would  be  lost 
to  this  country,  and  the  reduction  in  price,  which  has  resulted  from 
our  large  output,  would  be  lost  to  the  world. 

All  of  these  considerations  point  to  the  economic  advantages  pres- 
ented by  a  channel  of  communication  so  ample  and  capacious  that  not 
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Mr.  North,  only  at  present,  but  in  the  future,  the  traffic  between  the  West  and  the 
seaboard  shall  meet  with  the  least  possible  resistance,  either  in  time 
or  labor;  so  that  the  inevitable  cost  of  transportation  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  amount  transported  be  so  increased  that  an 
alternative  route  is  justified.  This  channel  should  end  in  New  York, 
because  as  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  by  T.  C.  Clarke,  Past- 
President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,*  the  market  presented  on  the  shores  of  the 
harbor  of  New  York  is  worth  more  to  the  western  farmer  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  outside  the  United  States;  also,  because  New  York, 
now  the  largest  manufacturing  center  in  the  world,  should  increase  the 
area  she  serves,  and  a  reduction  of  transportation  charges  for  her 
products  presents  the  only  certain  means  of  securing  this  end.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  two  localities  of  largest  production  and  consumption 
should  be  united  by  the  cheapest  possible  transportation. 

Many  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  State  of  New  York  oppose  such 
a  channel.  This  opposition  found  official  utterance  in  a  report  by  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

**It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  dut^  of  the  Legislature  would  be  to 
provide  the  means  for  the  construction  of  the  largest  possible  canal, 
intended  for  the  navigation  of  boats  of  such  construction  as  will  be  able 
to  navigate  the  inland  waters  of  this  State,  discharging  and  receiving 
their  cargoes  at  Buffalo  and  New  York,  or  other  intermediate  points." 

This  view  of  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  forty-five  years  preceding  1882,  when  tolls  on 
the  canal  were  abolished,  the  State  exacted  3120  331  937  in  tolls  on 
merchandise  passing  through  its  canals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  this  exaction  was  taken  from  the  incomes  of  those 
engaged  in  developing  the  West,  and  curtailed  the  development  of  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  New  York,  all  this  vast  sum  has  been 
regarded  as  clear  gain  to  the  State,  and  89  000  000  were  lately  voted 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  canals  which  will  not,  when  completed,  ap- 
preciably enlarge  the  area  served  by  any  industry  in  the  State,  but 
as  then  estimated  by  the  Governor  would  allow,  abstracting  a  further 
sum  from  passing  traffic  through  elevator  charges  and  an  unnecessary 
freight  rate. 

Major  Symons,  in  the  report  already  referred  to,  thinks  he  has 
found  in  a  depth  of  12  ft.  and  in  barges  of  1  500  tons  capacity  an  ap- 
proximate solution  of  the  problem,  adding:  **  A  ship  canal  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  ocean  would  have  no  military  value. "  It 
would,  however,  apparently  have  a  considerable  naval  value  just  at 
present,  and  at  all  times  by  making  the  skill  and  capital  now  em- 
ployed in  shipbuilding  on  the  lakes  available  for  that  purpose  it 
would  facilitate  any  effort  to  control  our  own  appliances  for  conduct- 
ing our  foreign  commerce.  As  there  is  no  place  at  present  where 
ships  can  be  built  at  so  small  a  cost,  either  in  money  or  labor,  as  on 
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the  lakes,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  yalne  of  shipping  constmcted  Mr.  North, 
there  would  amonnt  to  $50  000  000  in  some  years  if  convenient  access 
to  the  sea  could  be  had. 

It  is  eyidentlj  expected  that  the  1  500-ton  barge  would  obviate 
elevator  charges  at  Buffido.  This  may  be  doubted.  When  the  late 
Colonel  O.  M.  Poe,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  started  to  increase  the  depth 
of  lake  channels  to  20  ft.  (for  which  his  reward  was  a  splendid  monu- 
ment in  the  affection  of  the  people  and  in  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country),  he  expected  to  cut  lake  freight  rates  in  two  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  vessels  used  to  5  000,  and  even  7  000,  tons.  The  size  of 
new  vessels  has  closely  followed  the  lines  made  practicable  by  the  in- 
creased depth  of  channels.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  1  500-ton 
vessels  would  not  have  decreased  freight  rates  from  2.3  mills  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  mill,  and  the  large  vessel  will,  as  a  general  principle, 
come  as  far  east  as  the  depth  of  channel  will  allow. 

At  the  Cleveland  Deep  Waterways*  Convention,  September,  1895, 
President  Livingstone,  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  said  that,  on 
the  best  attainable  estimate,  from  35  000  000  to  40  000  000  net  tons  of 
freight  were  passing  through  the  Detroit  River,  *'  of  which  two-thirds 
would  be  primary  products  going  somewhere  for  manufacture.  **  The 
high  cost  of  transfer  into  even  1  500-ton  barges  will  effectually  prevent 
any  portion  of  the  24  000  000  tons  of  primary  products  going  some- 
where for  manufacture,  above  mentioned,  passing  into  the  interior  of 
the  State  or  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  manufacture.  And  any  estimate 
of  the  traffic  on  a  canal  of  large  section  based  on  the  traffic  now  in  sight 
will  be  as  misleading  as  that  based  on  the  traffic  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  lower  lakes  before  the  first  locks  at  the  **  Soo  "  were  built. 

The  effect  of  transfer  on  the  production  and  transportation  of 
commodities  of  low  value  is  shown  by  the  report  of  a  board  of  army 
engineers  appointed  to  survey  the  Ohio  State  canals,  who  say:  **  The 
cost  of  once  unloading  and  reloading  a  cargo  of  coal  would  carry  it, 
at  the  rates  of  1894,  291  miles  on  the  Erie  Canal,  946  miles  on  the 
lakes,  or  1  060  miles  on  the  Ohio  River,"  or,  in  other  words,  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  lakes,  or  80^  of  the  length  of  the  canal, 
without  transfer.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  handicap  the  industries  of 
the  State  by  the  expenditure  of  $50  000  000  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  for  the  accommodation  of  boats  that  will  continue  to  discharge 
and  receive  their  cargoes  at  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Between  1887  and 
1897  the  lake  freights  were  reduced  from  2.3  mills  to  0.67  mill  per 
ton  mile,  or  70^,  through  the  deepening  of  the  channels,  but  such 
advantage  is  to  be  denied  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  of  those  States 
to  the  west  of  us  that  4  or  5  cents  per  bushel  may  be  taken  from  the 
price  received  by  our  largest  customers  for  their  grain. 

A  belief  has  been  expresse<l  that  some  advantage  may  accrue  from 
having  the  main  or  arterial  canal  in  a  system  of  navigation  no  larger 
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Mr.  North,  than  possible  canals,  which  may  act  as  feeders.  This  was  not  the  plan 
adopted  hj  the  Q«rman  engineers  when  improving  the  Main  between 
Frankfort  and  the  Bhine.  They  increased  the  depth  from  2ito  7}  ft., 
at  a  time  when  the  governing  depth  on  the  Bhine  was  6  ft.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  freightage  on  the  Main,  which  for  1884-85 
averaged  150  660  tons,  increased  to  an  average  of  879  070  for  1895-96; 
for  the  same  periods  the  railroad  freights  at  Frankfort  increased  from 
880  522  to  1  688  260  tons.  In  the  meantime,  the  traffic  on  the  Bhine  has 
about  doubled,  and  that  river  is  being  deepened.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  cars  of  different  gauges  cannot  be  successfully  run  on  the  same 
line  of  rails,  boats  of  different  capacities  can  be  operated  on  the  same 
water  course,  with  no  greater  disadvantage  than  the  higher  cost  per 
unit  in  the  smaller  boat. 

When  it  comes  to  the  economic  advantages  of  speed,  however,  as 
referred  to  by  the  author,  the  small  boat  has  a  widely  recognized  ad- 
vantage. This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  a  paper  by 
E.  H.  Sfcieltjes,  presented  at  the  Sixth  International  Inland  Naviga- 
tion Congress,  held  at  the  Hague,  1894,  which  gives  the  permissible 
speeds  on  various  canals  in  Holland  for  boats  of  different  drafts: 


TABIiE  FBOM  E. 

H.  Stibltjes  Papeb. 

Depths 
In  feet. 

MAxmuM  Speed  in  Miles  per  Hour  for  Single  Boats. 

Areas  in 

square 

feet. 

Draft  of  water  in  feet. 

Up  to 
8:28 

Up  to 
^.92 

Up  to 
6:56 

Up  to 
5.2 

Up  to 
9:84 

More 
than 
9.84 

6.28 
7.88 
10.88 
18.12 
18. 
19.86 
19.86 
21.8 
24.4 
26.26 

7.46 

7.46 

5.6 

7.46 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

5.6  to  4.86 
7.46 
6.6  to  4.66 
7.46  to  6.62 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 

7.46 

8.62 

6.58 

9.8 

7.46 

7.46 

9.8 

9.8 

7.46 

8.6S 
6.6 
7.46  to  5.6 
6.6 
6.8 
6.6 
5.6 
6.6 

8.62 

4.66 
5.6  to  4.66 

5.6 
6.8  to  5.4 
6.6  to  4.66 
5.6  to  4.66 

5.6 

1  119 

1  417 
1  408 
2092 
1  748 

4.66 
4.66 
5.4 
4.66 
4  66 

8640 

5.6 

Note.— Where  the  area  of  cross-section  is  not  given,  the  canal  cited  varies  in  width. 

This  table  shows  that  it  is  only  on  canals  with  a  depth  of  18  ft.  or 
more  that  a  speed  of  9.3  miles  is  allowed  to  boats  having  approxi- 
mately the  draft  of  the  Erie  Canal  boats,  and  with  a  canal  having  the 
cross-section  proposed  by  Major  Symons  for  his  ship  canal,  viz., 
4  176  sq.  ft. ,  and  the  same  regulations  as  in  Holland,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  a  lack  of  power  to  prevent  a  canal  boat  making  the  trip 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  in  two.  days  and  a  half.  While  this  would 
not  be  done  as  a  business  operation  by  a  freight  boat,  all  freight 
would  be  moved  on  such  a  canal  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
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at  present,  at  lees  ooet  and  at  a  greater  profit.   The  canal  wonld  also  be  Mr.  North, 
used  for  passenger  traffic  if  of  sufficient  cross-section.      Mr.  Stieltjes 
says    there  are  about  one  hnndred  and   thirty  companies  or  con- 
tractors who  hare  established  regular  passenger  steamboat  service  on 
the  Holland  canals  and  the  rivers  and  bays  they  connect. 

It  seems,  to  the  speaker,  nnfortnnate  that  the  author  of  the  paper 
under  discussion  did  not  more  thoroughly  investigate  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  Oneida  Lake  route. 

The  chief  physical  features  of  the  two  routes  as  given  in  Major 

Symons' report  are: 

Dlfferenoee  No.  of 

Milee.  in  elevation.  looks. 

Oneidaroute 483  916  ft.  42 

Erie  Canal 496  665  '*  26 

Diflferences 13  361**  16 

Percentage  of  difference. . .       2.7  65  61.5 

The  distance  via  the  Erie  Canal  will  be  modified  by  the  necessary 
change  of  location.  The  number  of  locks  given  is,  of  course,  tentative, 
but  there  probably  will  be  no  material  change  in  elevations.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Erie  Canal  route  has  only  226  miles  of  river  and 
canalized  rivers,  while  the  Oneida  Lake  route  has  31  miles  of  canalized 
and  132  miles  of  lake  navigation  which  is  replaced  by  a  canal  channel 
on  the  Erie  Canal  route.  These  two  last -mentioned  items,  with  a  pos- 
sible saving  of  S%  in  distance  include  all  the  advantages  presented 
by  the  Oneida  Lake  route. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  route  cannot  be  considered  **  wholly  within 
the  United  States  "  without  some  stress  on  the  usually  accepted  mean- 
ing of  the  word  **  wholly. "  For  112  miles,  from  Olcott  to  Oswego  it  will 
be  in  waters  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land have  as  much  claim  as  the  United  States.  And  a  route  including 
Lake  Ontario  could  be  made  tributary  to  Montreal,  with  less  expense, 
either  for  construction  or  operation,  than  to  New  York.  The  Can- 
adians understand  this  point  fully. 

Traffic  by  the  Oneida  Lake  route  has  to  overcome  66%  more  ascent 
and  descent  than  by  the  Erie  route,  and  while  a  canal  by  the  last-men- 
tioned route  can  be  fed  entirely  from  Lake  Erie,  adding  a  much- 
needed  tribute  to  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  the  Oneida  route  will 
either  have  to  pump  water  for  lockage  or  bring  it  from  Lake  Erie  on 
substantially  the  route  proposed  by  Elnathan  Sweet,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,  in  his  paper  urging  a  radical  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  read 
June  10th,  1884. 

Assuming  that  freight  boats  will  pass  over  the  132  miles  of  lake 
navigation  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  per  hour,  the  time  expended  will 
be  ten  hours.  Assuming,  also,  that  an  equal  distance  in  the  canal,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  13  miles  by  which  the  Erie  route  is  the 
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Mr.  North,  longer,  is  traversed  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour,  the  rate  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  twenty -nine  honrs  would  be  expended,  or  nineteen  honrs 
more  than  by  the  Oneida  route,  but  the  sixteen  additional  lockages 
would  occupy  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  each,  so  that  the  entire 
saving  of  time  would  be  from  seven  to  eleven  hours  per  trip.  This 
is  about  13%  of  the  time  to  be  spent  in  the  canal,  or  6%  of  that  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  sav- 
ing of  time  would  compensate  for  unavoidable  delays  and  dangers 
connected  with  the  361  ft.  of  extra  lockage.  Besides  this,  none  of  the 
canal  boats  now  in  use  would  be  available  on  this  route,  but  would 
have  to  be  retained  on  the  old  State  canals. 

By  adopting  the  Oneida  route  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
country  to  the  west  would  tend  to  develop  the  industries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley.  The  well-established  manufacturing  industries  on 
the  banks  of  the  present  canal,  west  of  Rome,  would  be  starved  by 
cheaper  transportation  to  the  north  of  them,  to  which  they  would 
have  no  convenient  access,  and  the  possibility  of  building  up  great 
shipping  points  at  the  beads  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  which 
would  afford  the  West  the  cheapest  possible  anthracite  coal  route,  will 
be  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  author  says,  **  the  question  can  only  be  settled  by  carefully 
analyzing  this  cost'^  of  transportation,  '*  separating  it  quantitatively 
into  the  different  elements,"  etc.,  and  full  adhesion  is  given  to  the 
necessity  for  this  analysis,  but  it  is  suggested  that  a  survey  develop- 
ing the  different  routes  with  such  detail  as  to  allow  engineers  to 
make  a  responsible  estimate  of  the  cost  of  canals  by  different  routes 
and  of  different  prisms  ia  more  desirable  at  present  than  an  analysis  of 
the  various  elements  making  up  the  aggregate  cost  of  transportation. 

It  is  now  nearly  fourteen  years  since  Mr.  Sweet  read  his  paper 
before  this  Society  advocating  a  canal  large  enough  to  pass  the 
largest  vessel  then  navigating  the  lakes,  and  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  such  a  canal  could  be  built  without  any  grade 
adverse  to  the  heaviest  part  of  the  traffic.  During  all  these  years 
not  one  cent  of  either  State  or  National  money  has  been  expended  for 
surveying  the  route  he  roughly  indicated.  However,  one  mixed  com- 
mission, appointed  and  paid,  as  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States^ 
by  the  Government,  has  reported  as  to  alternative  routes,  both  through 
Lokke  Ontario,  and  another  commission,  entirely  domestic,  is  now 
making  surveys,  with  no  official  right  to  examine  or  report  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal  situated  in  the  State  of  New  York  west  of  Bome. 

As  the  cost  of  freightage  is  reduced  and  speed  is  accelerated  in 
channels  of  largest  cross-section,  the  plan  of  taking  the  commerce  of 
the  country  up  and  down  a  marine  staircase  presents  a  possible  slight 
saving  in  time  of  transit,  but  its  adoption  would  ignore  the  benefits  of 
way  traffic,  and  result  in  developing  the  industries  of  a  foreign  country 
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and  turning  baok  the  prosperity  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  North. 
There  seems  no  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  a  canal  through  the 
State  of  New  York,  haying  a  section  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
largest  boats  trading  on  the  lakes,  than  the  old  narrow-gauge  arg^ument, 
that  the  people  could  be  induced  to  expend  their  money  more  readily 
for  an  insufficient  than  for  an  ample  and  commodious  improvement. 

Emebson  Foote,  Esq. — "the  speaker  may  be  thought  very  radical,  Mr.  Foote. 
but  his  position  is  based  on  many  years  of  personal  and  practical 
experience  in  the  transportation  business  on  the  Erie  Canal.  With 
others,  he  successfully  introduced  and  operated,  in  a  commercial 
way,  the  train- barge  system  of  steam  towage  by  submerged  wire 
cables  on  the  Erie  Canal  between  Buffalo  and  Utica;  using  the  present 
canal-boats  without  any  expense  for  their  special  adaptation  to  that 
system,  and  at  the  same  cost  to  boatmen,  but  with  double  the  speed 
of  animal  power. 

.  These  relations  to  the  Erie  Canal  and  its  traffic  have  caused  this 
opinion:  That  while  the  improvements  made  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
11^9  000  000  already  appropriated  and  the  $7  OoO  000  additional  appro- 
priation necessary  to  complete  them,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  State,  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  and  facilities  for  moving 
the  present  and  future  tonnage,  yet  the  Erie  Canal,  as  constructed 
prior  to  these  improvements,  was  an  adequate  means  of  transportation 
between  the  lakes  and  the  seaboard,  at  a  cost  per  ton-mile  too  low  for 
profitable  competition  by  trunk  railways. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is 
limited  to  the  time  required  to  lock  a  canal-boat,  the  State  of 
New  York  made  a  24-hour  test  at  the  Alexandria  locks,  near 
Schenectady,  which  resulted  in  establishing  a  capacity  of  9  000  000 
tons  with  single  looks.  With  the  present  double  locks  the  capacity 
would  be  18  000  000  tons.  The  substitution  of  drop  gates  for  the 
swinging  gates  now  in  use  will  reduce  the  time  of  lockage,  deter- 
mined by  that  test  to  be  four  minutes  on  the  average,  to  two  minutes, 
and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  canal  to  36  000  000  tons. 

The  author  mentions  12  000  000  tons  as  the  business  that  might  be 
expected  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  proposed  12-ft.  canal,  which  is 
only  two-thirds  of  the  present  capacity,  according  to  the  State  estimate; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  an  enormous  volume  of  freight  would 
ever  accumulate  at  Buffalo  for  east-bound  canal  transportation,  or  that 
7  000-ton  barges,  much  less  1  500ton  barges,  could  move  that  amount 
of  freight  in  the  usual  200  days  of  the  canal  season.  To  accomplish 
this  a  7  000-ton  barge  must  be  loaded  and  dispatched  every  three  hours 
each  day.  There  are  not  the  trunk  railway  facilities  at  Buffalo  to  ship 
east  2  000  freight  cars,  each  loaded  with  30  tons  of  freight,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  12  000000  tons  during  the  season  of  canal  navigation. 

The  greatest  total  tonnage  ascending  and  descending  on  all  the 
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Mr.  FooCe.  State  canals  in  one  season  was  6  673  870  tons  in  1872.  In  1896  the 
whole  number  of  tons  carried  was  3  714  894. 

Until  the  total  tonnage  ascending  and  descending  in  one  season  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  Buffalo  to  Hudson  River,  amounts  to  10  000  000  tons, 
the  canal  as  now  constructed  will  satisfy  any  demand  of  trade  between 
the  lakes  and  seaboard. 

The  present  7-ft.  depth  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  ample  to  move,  bj  the 
cable  system,  trains  of  ten  loaded  canal-boats,  each  of  240  tons 
capacity,  at  a  speed  which  allows  such  a  tow  to  leave  Buffalo  every 
two  hours,  amounting  to  28  000  tons  daily,  or  6  000  000  tons  during 
the  canal  season. 

The  query  suggests  itself  as  to  the  supply  of  water  needed  for  full 
banks  with  a  depth  of  12  ft.,  as  it  is  manifest  that  a  uniform  depth  of 
even  9  ft.  demands  almost  one-third  larger  supply  than  the  present  7- 
ft.  depth,  with  which  depth  the  navigation  of  the  canal  is  at  times 
almost  suspended  for  want  of  water. 

The  canal  may  be  enlarged  as  contemplated  by  Major  Symons,  and 
the  depth  increased  to  12  or  24  ft.  with  a  100-ft.  prism,  but  its  then 
enormous  capacity  could  not  be  as  acceptably  utilized  by  steam 
barges,  moving  at  the  speed  obtained  in  the  Suez  Canal,  of  only  7 
miles  per  hour,  as  it  could  by  the  proven  cable  system  of  steam  train- 
towage.  A  greater  speed  of  8  to  10  miles  per  hour  may  be  obtained, 
and  more  tons  moved  in  a  canal  season  by  the  cable  system,  using 
canal-boats  of  reduced  tonnage,  than  by  the  larger  type  of  canal-boat 
now  in  use.  Speed  is  the  certain  element  in  canal  transportation 
which  increases  traffic,  reduces  the  cost  of  transportation  and  brings 
back  to  the  canal  large  quantities  of  freight  now  shipped  by  rail 
because  of  quicker  transit. 

In  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  needs  of  increased  trade  on  the  canal 
are  adequately  to  be  supplied  by  equipping  at  a  cost  of  ^  000  000, 
instead  of  $30  000  000  for  a  ship  canal,  the  present  Erie  Canal  with 
the  steam  train-towage  system.  It  is  cheaper  than  animal  power,  or 
the  locomotive,  and  ensures  a  speed  of  6  to  10  miles  per  hour,  using 
the  present  canal-boats. 

The  cable  system  should  be  supplemented  by  having  a  few  trans- 
portation companies  conduct  the  whole  business  of  the  canal,  issuing 
such  a  bill  of  lading  as  Mr.  Morison  mentions,  and  soliciting  trade  in 
the  East  and  West  as  is  now  done  by  railways. 

Above  all,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  cease 
enacting  laws  which  minimize  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  canal, 
such  as  the  $50  000  capital  limitation  of  the  transportation  companies. 
The  owner  of  one  canal-boat  using  animal  power  has  his  unprogpressive 
interests  always  safe-guarded,  to  the  great  injury  of  those  interests 
which  will  make  the  Erie  Canal  as  now  constructed  of  great  public 
use  and  benefit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


J.  P.  Frizell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.— Admitting  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Friieli. 
the  author's  conclnsion,  that  a  28-ft.  system  of  navigation  would  affect 
a  saving  of  4.61  cents  per  bushel  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool, 
and  further  admitting  the  doubtful  proposition  that  the  saving,  coupled 
with  collateral  and  incidental  advantages,  would  pay  interest  on 
the  outlay  involved  in  such  a  system  of  waterways,  a  very  important 
question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  an  outlay  still  remains.  It  is  of 
an  economic  rather  than  an  engineering  character,  but  economic 
questions  have  to  be  considered  in  judging  engineering  propositions. 
The  question  is:  Who  gets  this  4.61  cents?  The  western  producer  is 
enlisted  in  the  project  by  vociferous  assurances  that  he  will  get  it, 
and  the  eastern  consumer  is  promised  with  equal  confidence  that  he 
will  get  it.  In  point  of  fact,  who  is  benefited  by  this  reduction  in 
freights? 

It  must  be  assumed  that  this  subject  is  in  no  way  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  laws  of  political  economy.  The  proposition 
is:  To  diminish,  at  public  expense,  the  cost  of  American  grain,  as 
delivered  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  econ- 
omic effect  of  such  a  measure  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  diminu- 
tion of  price  arose  from  the  introduction  of  improved  machines  or 
improved  processes  of  cultivation.  It  is  well  knowu  to  political  econo- 
mists that  the  effects  of  such  improvement  are  of  the  following  three- 
fold character.  At  first  it  inures  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
and  raises  his  profits  above  the  general  level.  Second,  it  stimulates 
production  and  attracts  capital  and  labor.  Third,  by  the  competition 
of  producers  in  the  market,  it  diminishes  prices  and  brings  the  pro- 
ducers* profits  back  to  the  normal  rate,  leaving  the  price  lower  ca>teins 
paribus^  by  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  improvement.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  results  will  be  exceptional  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  passing  after  a  few 
years  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower  prices,  whether  in  this  or 
foreign  countries.  All  this  comes  about  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  as  inexorable  as  the  law  of  gravity.  The  expenditure,  therefore, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  price  of  gprain,  ultimately  inures  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  consumers,  and  not  at  all  to  that  of  producers,  except 
in  the  one  contingency  to  be  pointed  out. 

As  regards  domestic  consumers,  it  may  reasonably  be  alleged,  that 
expenditures  made  for  their  benefit  are  not  thrown  away.  As  to  the 
foreign  consumers,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  Government  should 
spend  some  hundreds  of  millions  to  enable  them  to  buy  grain  cheaper, 
unless  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  competition  of  other  grain- 
producing  countries  will  dejirive  us  of  their  market.    In  such  case  the 
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Mr.  FrizeU.  expenditure  would  be  of  advantage  to  American  producers  as  tending 
to  prevent  their  expulsion  from  foreign  markets,  though  when  we  con- 
sider the  vast  territories  in  India,  Kussia,  Siberia  and  South  America 
capable  of  producing  grain,  it  is  manifest  that  an  advantage  of  4.61 
cents  per  bushel  can  cut  bat  a  small  figure  from  that  point  of 
view.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  the  expenditure  can  benefit 
the  American  producer  in  no  way,  except  in  the  cheapening  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commodities  which  he  receives  in  exchange  for 
his  grain. 
Mr.  Symons.  T.  W.  Sthons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —Though  honored  by  the  author's 
review  and  criticism  of  the  writer's  report  on  the  subject  of  a  deep  water- 
way between  the  lakes  and  tide-water,  the  reception  of  which  by 
the  engineering  and  business  world  has  been  so  gratifying,  the  writer 
cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  greater  advisability  of  building  an  18- 
ft.  canal  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  instead  of  a  12-f  fc.  canal  by  way  of  the 
Erie  Canal  route. 

The  writer  has  never  claimed,  felt  or  believed  that  his  report  em- 
bodied the  ultimate  wisdom  in  this  canal  question,  but  always  expected 
that  it  would  be  subject  to  thorough  discussion  and  revision.  In  the 
report  advocating  a  barge-canal,  it  is  stated: 

**  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  size  of  barges  and  barge  canal 
mentioned  is  to  be  considered  as  definitely  fixed.  It  is  simply  taken 
as  a  type  of  about  the  size  which  would  be  the  most  economical  and 
advantageous.  There  are  business  reasons  which  would  indicate  that 
a  smaller  unit  than  a  1  500-ton  barge  would  be  preferable,  and  others 
that  a  still  greater  enlargement  would  be  desirable.  A  careful  balanc- 
ing of  all  interests  would  be  required  to  fix  upon  the  most  advantageous 
size.  The  size  fixed  upon  in  this  report  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  first 
approximation  thereto. " 

Time  will  not  permit  the  writer  to  discuss  the  author's  able  article 
at  length,  and  he  must  give  his  conclusions  and  impressions  more  fully 
than  the  reasons  upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  is  still  convinced 
that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  will  be  attained  by 
constructing  along  the  Erie  Canal  route  a  barge-canal  of  about  the 
capacity  and  upon  the  lines  which  he  has  suggested  and  which  was  at 
an  earlier  day  suggested  for  enlargement  by  State  Engineers,  Elnathan 
Sweet  and  Horatio  Seymour,  Jr.  Such  a  work  will  give  a  fair  return 
for  the  money  invested,  which  a  larger  canal  will  not  do. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  canal,  with  a  depth  of  12  ft.  and  a  prism  of 
a  little  over  1  200  sq.  ft. ,  is  about  as  large  as  would  be  practicable  on 
the  Erie  Canal  route,  for  the  boats  would  have  to  return  up  light  many 
times,  and  the  attainable  headroom  under  bridges  is  limited,  and  the 
expense  of  culverts  and  other  structures  would  increase  enormously 
with  gpreater  depth.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  barges  specified  are 
about  as  large  as  can  be  practically  handled  in  pairs  through  the  canal 
and  locks. 
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The  aathor  has  deyoted  himself  too  largely  to  theoretical  poaubili-  Kr.  Symoiis. 
ties,  not  giving  proper  consideration  to  conditions  which  exist  now  and 
which  will  exist  in  the  fntnre,  and  to  which  everything  is  tending. 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  pure  theory  to  base  estimates  of  cost  of  trans, 
portation  on  a  loaded  ship  making  a  ronnd  trip  from  Bnifalo  to  New 
York  and  back  in  7i  days  and  maintaining  this  rate  throughout  the 
season.  To  base  estimates  npon  snoh  a  proposition  would  be  about  as 
erroneous  as  to  base  calculations  regarding  railroad  transportation  on 
the  occasional  trial  trip  of  a  lightning  express. 

The  author  has  very  greatly  exaggerated  the  difficulties  and  expense 
of  transfer  at  BuffiJo  and  New  York,  both  under  existing  conditions 
and  under  conditions  which  will  exist  in  the  future.  He  charges  to  the 
grain  cargoes  the  entire  cost  of  the  ship's  detention  in  port,  which  is 
far  from  proper.  At  the  Port  of  New  York,  during  1896  78^  of  the 
grain  exported  was  shipped  as  berth  cargoes,  and  it  is  probable  that 
few  of  the  yessels  carrying  this  grain  were  appreciably  detained  in 
loading  it.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  if  a  ship-canal  from 
Lake  £rie  to  New  York  existed,  lake  vessels  coming  down  from  Chi- 
cago or  Duluth  with  loads  destined  for  New  York,  would  ordinarily 
stop  in  Buffalo  long  enough  to  coal  up  for  the  trip  to  New  York  and 
back,  as  well  as  to  lay  in  other  supplies,  make  repairs,  etc.  The 
detention  for  this  cause  at  Buffalo  would  be  little  less  than  the 
detention  caused  to  the  vessel  by  unloading  a  load  of  gprain  at  the 
Buffalo  elevators.  For  similar  purposes  it  would  stop  on  its  return 
trip. 

Probably  the  great  bulk  of  foreign  shipments  from  New  York  will 
in  the  future  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  berth  shipments  in  the 
enormous  freight-carriers  like  the  Pennsylvania^  Kaiser  Wilhelm  //and 
ships  of  like  character,  capable  of  carrying  from  20  000  to  80  000  tons 
and  drawing  80  it.  of  water  and  over,  and  that  the  business  of  the  lakes 
will  be  done  in  great  lake  steamers  drawing  18  to  20  ft.  and  carrying 
irom  6  000  to  10  000  tons,  and  that  the  problem  is  really  limited  to 
determining  the  best  method  of  connecting  these  two  characters  of 
ships,  that  is,  transferring  the  cargo  of  the  big  lake  ship  lying  in  a 
lower-lake  port  to  ocean  ships  lying  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  vice 
"versa. 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  for  accomplishing  this  con- 
nection would  be  by  cheap  barges  suited  to  navigate  a  barge- canal 
built  along  the  general  line  of  the  Erie  Canal.  These  barges  could  be 
loaded  directly  from  the  lake  ship  at  an  expense  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed i  cent  per  bushel,  and  be  transferred  directly  from  the  barge  to 
the  ocean  ship  in  New  York  at  an  expense  which  should  not  exceed 
an  equal  amount,  ^  cent  per  bushel,  and  with  little  delay  to  the  ships 
at  the  lake  or  ocean  port.  The  use  of  the  permanent  fixed  elevators 
at  either  end  would  be  avoided  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  traflSc,  and 
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Mr.  Symons.  any  figures  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  trans- 
portation between  Chicago  and  Liverpool  would  be  greatly  modified. 

The  author  states  that  if  a  ship-canal  existed,  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  would  be  provided  in  New  York,  at  least  as  good  as 
those  existing  in  Buffialo.  This  is  probably  true  if  the  ship  from  the 
lakes  were  taken  to  a  fixed  permanent  elevator  to  be  unloaded,  but  in 
this  case  her  cargo  would  require  to  be  handled  a  second  time,  and 
the  extra  cost  of  storage  and  of  the  additional  handling  would  more 
than  make  up  for  the  advantages  of  quick  dispatch  gained. 

He  also  states  that  if  a  ship  canal  existed 

**  The  only  additional  time  required  for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  and  back  instead  of  to  Buffalo  and  back,  would  be  the  time 
required  for  going  and  coming  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  This  time 
with  an  average  speed  in  canal  and  canalized  river  of  4  miles  and  a 
speed  of  13  miles  in  lake  and  river,  would  be  7  days  12  hours  and  not 
22  days  as  Major  Symons  estimates.'' 

Regarding  this  criticism  as  to  the  probable  time  of  making  a  trip 
by  ship  canal  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  the  following  table  shows  in 
detail  the  Oswego-Mohawk  route  and  the  estimated  time  of  a  loaded 
ship  in  passing  the  same: 


LocaUty. 

Character  of 
waterway. 

Miles  in 
length. 

Rate  per 
hour. 

Time, 
hours. 

Locks. 

Buffalo  to  Black  Rock 

Canal. 
River. 
Canal. 
Lake. 

Canal. 
Lake. 
Canal. 
Canalized  river. 
Canal. 
River. 

4 

10 
25 

112 
21 
10 
20 
60 
78 
5 

158 

4 

10 
4 

10 
4 
4 

10 
4 
4 
4 

10 

11 

8 
2 
18 

18 
1 
15 

1 

Black  Rock  to  Tonawanda 

Niagara  Ship  Canal 

Lake  ODtario 

1 
18 

Oswego  River 

6 

Oneida  River 

1 

OnHflfi  T^lrA  . 

4 

Oneida  Lake  to  Little  FaUs. . . . 

Mohawk  River  to  Cohoee 

Cohoee  to  Troy 

11 
6 

Troy  to  New  York 

488 

76 

42 

Time  sailing 76  hours. 

Time  passing  through  locks,  42  locks,  ^  hour  each 21      *' 

~97     " 

Suitable  allowance  must  be  made  for  delays  likely  to  occur,  head 
winds,  fogs,  storms,  passing  other  steamers  en  routes  waiting  for  other 
steamers  at  locks,  delays  resulting  from  sailing  during  dark  nights, 
passing  highway  and  railroad  bridges,  accidents  to  vessels,  locks, 
bridges,  etc. 

These  delays  may  be  safely  assumed  at  25^  of  the  total  estimated 
time  of  passage,  making  the  necessary  time  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
or  vice  versa  121  hours,  or  a  little  over  5  days  for  a  single  trip,  or  10  to 
11  days  for  a  round  trip.  On  the  assumption  of  10  trips  per  season, 
half  of  the  time,  or  11  to  12  days,  would  be  spent  in  port.     It  is  be- 
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lieved  that  this  would  not  be  found  an  excesBive  time  for  a  ship  to  Mr.  Symons. 
unload  and  load  in  New  York  harbor,  unless  it  were  willing  to  pay  addi- 
tional storage  and  transfer  charges,  which  would  probably  more  than 
make  up  for  the  delay  which  would  be  required  to  distribute  its  load 
and  receive  its  upload  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  money. 

No  figures  based  upon  single  trips  are  reliable.  The  business  must 
be  extended  over  an  entire  season  to  arrive  at  anything  like  accurate 
conclusions,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  business  does  not  always 
offer  to  ships  and  they  must  wait  for  it;  that  on  the  lakes  as  well  as 
elsewhere  ships  are  generally  built  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  ton- 
nage; that  the  flow  of  grain  and  all  products  is  intermittent,  and  that, 
with  the  best  of  arrangements  and  management,  ships  are  detained  in 
port  for  a  multiplicity  of  reasons. 

It  was  only  after  giving  a  full  and  careful  consideration  to  all 
these  items  that  the  writer,  in  making  his  estimates,  fixed  upon  10 
round  trips  per  season  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  as  a  fair  average. 

The  author  states  that  in  the  determination  of  the  most  economical 
method  of  transportation  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Europe  there 
are  three  alternatives  to  be  considered. 

*<  FirsL — Lake  steamers  on  the  lakes,  barges  on  the  canals  and 
river,  and  ocean  steamers  from  New  York.  This  method  offers  the 
cheapest  transport  on  .lakes,  canals  and  ocean.  It  requires  only  a 
cheap  canal  of  moderate  water-prism  between  Buffalo  and  Albany. 
*  »  *  »  «  The  delays  caused  by  transfers  make  this  the  slowest 
method.     It  probably  justifies  a  canal  12  ft.  deep. 

*^  Second,  —Barges  on  the  lakes,  canals  and  near  sea  coasts;  ocean 
steamers  for  distant  sea  coasts  and  foreign  trade.  This  method  avoids 
all  transfer  in  Buffalo  and  a  large  part  of  it  in  New  York.  It  gives 
fairly  cheap  transport  on  the  lakes,  canals  and  along  the  sea 
coasts,  but  it  is  subject  to  heavy  costs  for  transfer  in  New  York  on  a 
part  of  the  traffic.  It  probably  requires  a  canal  16  to  18  ft.  deep  to 
make  it  most  economical. " 

Now,  in  reference  to  these  two  alternatives,  the  writer  is  unable  to 
see  why  the  first  will  not  give  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  degree  all 
the  advantages  of  the  second.  By  a  12-ft.  barge-canal,  all  transfer  at 
Buffalo  may  be  avoided,  and  so  can  part  of  it  in  New  York,  as  barges 
which  will  be  thoroughly  safe  on  the  lakes  and  able  to  go  to  nearby 
seacoast  points  can  be  built  to  navigate  such  a  canal.  It  is  believed 
that  the  amount  of  freight,  directly  tributary  to  a  canal,  going  to  or 
emanating  from  sea  coast  points  beyond  New  York  would  not  be  very 
great,  and  the  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  freight  going  to  or  start- 
ing from  New  York  harbor. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  first  alternative  would  be  the  heavy 
costs  of  transfer  at  BuffSalo,  and  the  delays  caused  by  transfer.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  these  disadvantages  are  largely  over-rated  by 
the  author,  and  that  they  will  exist  as  well  for  the  second  alternative 
as  for  the  first,  for  the  following  reasons: 
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Mr.  Symons.  The  second  alternative  would  require  lines  of  comparatively  small 
motorless  barges  on  the  lakes  to  run  in  opposition  to  the  great  lake 
freight  carriers  of  the  present  and  future.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  past 
dispute  that  these  large  lake  freighters  furnish  the  cheapest  deep, 
wide-water  transportation  known,  and  cheax>er,  particularly,  on  the 
long  runs  to  Duluth  and  Chicago,  than  the  barges  proposed  by  the 
author.  Also,  that  there  will  always  be  an  enormous  business  on  the 
lakes  in  iron  ore,  coal,  etc.,  which  will  have  no  reference  to  a  ship- 
canal,  and  which  would  be  confined  entirely  to  the  lakes,  probably 
twice  or  thrice  the  magnitude  of  the  business  between  the  lakes  and 
the  ocean,  and  practically  all  of  which  would  be  carried  on  these  great 
lake  freighters.  Therefore,  on  the  lakes  there  will  always  be  a  large 
fleet  of  these  great  freighters  looking  for  business,  and  they  will  do  it, 
and  if  the  18- ft.  canal  were  built  the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  with 
a  12-ft.  canal;  the  products  of  the  Northwest  would  be  brought  to 
lower-lake  ports  in  the  lake  ships  and  there  be  transferred  to  barges, 
and  these  barges  would  be  taken  through  the  canal  to  New  York. 

The  small  canal  of  the  present  time  enables  fleets  of  steel  canal 
boats  to  run  to  Cleveland,  and  ordinary  wooden  boats  to  Erie.  A 
canal  accommodating  boats  of  Ave  or  six  times  the  capacity  would 
surely  enable  this  traffic  to  be  extended  to  practicaUy  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  would  the  suggested  18-ft.  canal. 

The  smaller  barge-canal,  by  the  Erie  Canal  route,  would  have  the 
double  advantage  over  a  larger  barge-canal,  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario, 
in  that  it  would  cost  much  less,  and  that  the  barges  could  be  built 
much  lighter  and  cheaper,  plying  as  they  ordinarily  would  only  on 
the  canal  and  river.  There  is  another  practical  and  far-reaching 
advantage  in  adopting  a  smaller  over  a  larger  size  canal  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  this  is  the  comparative  ease  and  inexpensive- 
ness  with  which  it  can  be  extended  into  various  portions  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  lakes.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  an  18-ft.  canal 
will  cost  at  least  double  that  of  a  12-ft.  canal,  mile  for  mile,  and 
that  in  some  instances  a  12-ft.  canal  would  be  practicable  while  an 
18-ft.  one  would  not.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  the 
future  a  12-ft.  canal  might  be  built  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio  Biver  at  Pittsburg  or  spme  point  further  down ;  that  the  south- 
ern peninsula  of  Michigan  might  be  crossed  by  such  a  canal,  giving 
with  the  proposed  Erie  route  barge-canal  an  almost  straight  line 
between  Chicago  and  Albany,  and  that  many  other  canals  might  be 
extended  into  the  lake  States  and  to  the  Mississippi  Biver  system,  in 
and  along  which  1  200  to  1  500- ton  barges  could  be  loaded  and  taken 
directly  to  New  York  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  much  less  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  canals  would  be 
built  to  a  depth  of  18  ft.  at  double  or  more  than  double  the  expense, 
and  with  very  little  additional  advantages. 
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The  third  altematiTe  includes  really  two  alterDatiyes:  Mr.  Symont. 

First — A  ship-oanal  suitable  in  size  and  capacity  for  the  yessels  of 
the  lakes  to  ply  between  the  lakes  and  the  sea,  and 

Second, — A  ship-canal  and  consequential  improvements  suited  for 
deep-sea  yessels. 

These  two  propositions  are  quite  distinct,  the  first  involying  a  cost 
for  a  canal  of  approximately  3200  000  000,  and  the  second  inyolying 
a  cost  for  a  canal  and  deepening  lake  and  interlake  channels  and 
harbors  of  probably  8400  000  000,  and  neither  proposition  is  belieyed 
to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
report. 

The  author  does  not  quote  correctly  in  the  table,  page  274,  giving 
the  transfer  charges  at  Buffalo  and  New  York.  He  states  that  *' ac- 
cording to  Major  Bymons  "  the  transfer  charge  at  Buffalo  is  1.16  cents 
per  bushel,  and  in  New  York  1.50  cents  per  bushel.  The  figures 
should  be:  Buffialo,  1.30  cents,  and  New  York,  1.27  cents.  The  charge 
at  Buffalo  was  reduced  in  1897  to  1.27  cents. 

The  transfer  charge  at  Bufliedo  is  made  up  of  three  items:  shoveling 
grain  to  the  elevator  legs,  elevating  and  storage  and  trimming.  The 
shoveling  charge  was  $3.50  per  thousand  bushels  for  the  years  1895 
and  1896,  S3. 25  per  thousand  bushels  for  the  year  1897,  and  for  the 
year  1898  it  has  been  reduced  to  $2.95  per  thousand  bushels,  and  there 
Are  indications  that  it  may  be  still  further  reduced.  Indeed,  the  cost 
of  transfer  in  all  items  may  be  materially  reduced  this  year. 

The  minimum  cost  of  transferring  100  000  bushels  of  grain  at 
BufijAlo  and  at  New  York  has  been  about  $1  275  at  each  place.  A 
statement  that  the  cost  of  transferring  100  000  bushels  of  grain  from 
cars  to  ships  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  is  about 
3275,  or  a  little  more  than  |  of  a  cent  per  bushel  has  been  made.  If 
this  be  true  and  grain  can  be  transferred  from  cars  to  vessels  for  this 
cost  or  double  this  cost,  it  robs  the  author's  contention  and  estimates 
of  their  principal  remaining  points,  and  emphasizes  the  advantages  of 
the  small  barge-canal. 

If  the  barge-canal  be  constructed,  combinations  of  lake  and  canal 
carriers  can  and  probably  will  be  formed  which  will  control  their  own 
transfer  agencies,  and  reduce  the  rates  of  transfer  to  something  like 
the  cost  of  similar  service  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Newport 
News,  and  bring  back  to  New  York  the  grain  trade  it  has  lost. 

There  are  several  other  alternatives  beside  those  mentioned  in  the 
paper,  such  as  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  Lake  Ontario  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  transferring  to  a  smaller  canal  at  some  Ontario  Lake 
port,  as  one  near  Rochester,  at  Great  Sodus  Bay  or  Oswego;  or  to  still 
further  extend  the  ship -canal  to  Oneida  Lake  and  make  the  port  of 
transfer  on  this  body  of  water.  Conditions  can  be  conjured  up  and 
Arguments  made  in  favor  of  any  or  all  these  propositions. 
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Mr.  Symons.  The  writer  still  believes  that  the  early  builders  of  the  Erie  Canal 
selected  the  best  general  route  for  a  great  commercial  waterway  be- 
tween  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson,  and  that  to  build  a  barge-canal 
along  the  Erie  Canal  route,  with  such  modifications  and  of  about  the 
size  and  capacity  mentioned  in  the  report,  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  the  whole  country  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes,  east  and  west. 
If  everybody  interested  would  pull  together  this  end  could  be  at- 
tained. There  are  strong  business  and  political  reasons  for  retaining 
an  established  highway;  improving,  enlarging,  cheapening  and  main- 
taining an  established  system  of  doing  business,  rather  than  building 
a  new  waterway,  and  attempting  to  establish  a  new  system  and  order 
of  things.  The  first  should  be  adopted  unless  the  superiority  of  the 
second  can  be  most  clearly  established. 
Mr.  Wisner.  Geo.  Y.  Wisnbb,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  factors  in  the  problem^ 
which  the  author  has  discussed  in  his  very  interesting  paper,  must 
remain  largely  unknown  until  the  cost  of  improving  the  lake  water- 
ways and  of  constructing  canals  of  various  depths  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Atlantic  has  been  determined,  and  until  the  type  of  vessel  best 
adapted  for  such  traffic,  its  cost  and  annual  exx>enAe  account  have  been 
definitely  settled.  No  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  question  can  be 
made  until  there  is  known,  approximately,  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Chicago  and  Duluth  to  the  seaboard,  in  different  types  of  ves- 
sels, through  channels  of  which  the  cost  is  known  for  the  depth  re- 
quired. Until  these  data  are  known,  the  advocates  of  any  particular 
route  or  type  of  canal  can  make  assumptions,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
proved, on  which  strong  arguments  may  be  based  in  favor  of  its 
adoption. 

The  development  of  new  commerce,  arising  from  the  decrease  in 
cost  of  transportation,  is  the  most  important  feature  of  this  problem^ 
and  any  solution  which  does  not  allow  for  such  development  may  re- 
sult in  a  useless  waste  of  public  funds.  Li  other  words,  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  from  future  improvements,  the  magnitude  of  our 
waterways  must  be  such  as  to  stimulate  commerce  and  manufactures 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  care  for  the  resulting  increase  of  traffic  at 
a  minimum  rate  per  ton-mile. 

To  build  a  type  of  canal  adapted  only  to  present  needs,  as  has  been 
suggested,  with  the  expectation  that  the  increase  of  future  commerce 
may  require  the  construction  of  a  waterway  of  much  larger  propor- 
tions, would  not  only  be  a  waste  of  first  cost  of  construction,  but  also 
of  the  amount  which  would  be  required  for  increased  cost  of  right  of 
way,  due  to  valuable  vested  rights  along  the  route  where  the  canal 
would  have  to  be  constructed.  Possibly,  under  such  conditions,  an  en- 
tirely new  route  would  have  1 3  be  developed,  the  removal  of  structures 
and  the  enlargement  of  cross-section  interfering  with  traffic  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prohibit  any  such  improvement. 
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If  a  12-ft.  canal  will  not  b8  snitable  for  handling  the  future  com-  Mr.  wisos-. 
merce  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  people  of  to-day  have  no  right 
to  entail  a  bonded  indebtedness  on  the  next  generation  for  a  structure 
for  which  they  will  have  no  use. 

As  long  as  the  minimum  cost  of  transportation  is  secured,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  products  of  the  West  and  Northwest  are  to  have  an 
outlet  to  foreign  markets  through  New  York,  or  by  way  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  does  not  concern  the  general  Government. 

New  York  State  built  and  maintained  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  benefits  arising  from  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
through  the  State,  and  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  supremacy  thus  gained 
by  allowing  the  control  of  her  canals  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
neither  can  the  general  Government  afford  to  expend  millions  on  such 
water  routes,  unless  best  adapted  for  developing  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

Legislation  in  Congress,  thus  far,  has  been  for  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  waterways  of  sufficient  capacity  to  transport  the  tonnage  of  the 
lakes  to  the  sea,  but'  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  a  canal  can 
be  economically  constructed  on  the  present  Erie  Canal  right-of-way  of 
such  cross-section  as  to  allow  of  the  rapid  movement  of  such  vessels. 
A  retrograde  movement,  as  to  the  character  of  the  future  steamship 
on  the  lakes,  cannot  meet  with  any  consideration  by  shippers,  and 
the  question,  therefore,  practically  becomes:  Would  a  ship-canal  be 
preferable  to  a  barge-canal  with  transfers  at  Buffalo  ? 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  large  modern  steamship  can  carry 
freight  with  profit  for  a  rate  less  than  the  cost  of  transport  on  the 
older  type  of  small  vessels,  which  fact  has  led  to  strong  complaints 
on  the  part  of  ship-owners  that  the  improvement  of  waterways  by  the 
general  Government  results  in  injury  to  the  owners  of  small  vessels. 
Hence,  whatever  the  depth  fixed  for  canals  and  waterways  in  the 
future,  the  limits  should  be  definitely  settled  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  tentative  plans  strictly  prohibited. 

Major  Symons,  in  his  recent  able  report  on  a  ship-canal  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Hudson  Biver,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that,  with 
steamers  of  16-ft.  and  20-ft.  draught  in  a  ship-canal  of  24  ft.  depths 
the  cost  to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
would  be  respectively  4. 18  cents  and  3.65  cents.  The  author,  with 
exactly  the  same  data,  shows  that  these  amounts  should  be  only  2.4^ 
cents  and  2.20  cents;  and,  in  doing  so,  finds  that  the  cost  of  transport 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York  would  be  over  50%  greater  than  it  is 
between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  when  the  actual  time  of  passage  would 
be  less.  If  the  author  is  correct  in  his  analysis,  the  actual  cost  of 
transport  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  would  be 
less  than  1.8  cents;  and,  in  fact,  with  a  properly  constructed  modern 
canal,  it  is  equally  easy  to  show  that  the  cost  should  not  exceed  1.5 
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Mr.  Wisner.  cents;  but  the  only  known  factor  in  the  whole  question  being  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  transportation  between  Chicago  and  BufEalo,  and  the  time 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  being  less  than  for  the  lake  trip,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  the  cost  for  the  entire  trip  would  be  less  than  twice  that  of 
present  cost  to  Buffalo. 

Considering  the  present  condition  of  the  lake  waterways,  and  that 
the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  presupposes  the  improvement  and 
regulation  of  the  lake  channels  to  correspond  in  depth  with  whatever 
canal  section  may  be  adopted,  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  time  estimated  for  making  the  through  trip,  and  consequently  the 
cost  per  ton-mile,  will  be  much  less  than  given  in  the  paper. 

The  author  is  mistaken  in  estimating  the  motive  power  required 
for  a  steamer  in  a  canal  as  only  one  thirty-fourth  that  required  by  the 
same  vessel  for  an  economical  speed  on  the  open  lake.  In  a  canal  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  large  traffic  and  rapid 
transportation,  the  speed  that  could  -be  economically  maintained 
would  depend  on  the  relative  cross-sections  of  the  ship  and  canal,  and 
the  amount  of  motive  power  required  in  a  canal  would  be  many  times 
more  than  that  mentioned. 

The  fact  that  large  steamers  can  carry  freight  on  the  lakes  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  small  vessels,  and  that  barges  of  only  10-ft. 
draught  cannot  safely  navigate  the  lakes  during  the  stormy  season 
without  great  loss  of  time,  will  necessitate  the  transfer  at  Buffalo  of  a 
large  amount  of  through  freight  in  case  the  barge-canal  project 
should  be  adopted. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  such  a  route  should  be  free  from  any  ob- 
jection arising  from  a  monopoly  of  canal  transportation,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  each  line  of  barges  on  the  canal  to  control  a  steamship 
line  on  the  lakes,  so  as  to  make  through  bills  of  lading  between  the 
lake  ports  and  the  seaboard.  Without  such  arrangement,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  improved  Erie  Canal  would  carry  a  ton  more  freight 
annually  than  is  transported  over  that  route  under  present  conditions. 
That  the  proposed  water  route  may  accomplish  the  purposes  desired, 
all  transportation  lines  must  be  able  to  reach  the  freight  and  manu- 
facturing centers  with  equal  facility,  and  there  are  grave  doubts 
whether  this  can  be  secured,  except  by  a  through  waterway  from  the 
lake  cities  to  the  seaboard,  and,  if  necessary,  to  foreign  ports. 
Mr.  Le  Conte.  I^»  J*  Le  Conte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —The  lake  coast  line,  beginning 
at  Pigeon  River,  and  extending  easterly  along  the  American  shore,  in- 
cluding both  sides  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  continuing  to  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
comprises  approximately  2  240  miles,  or  is  greater  in  extent  than 
the  entire  Atlantic  sea-coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  realize  that  on  the  chain  of  lakes  the 
total  annual  tonnage  cleared  from  all  the  collection  districts,  exclusive 
of  Canadian  bottoms,  is  fairly  estimated  to  be  45  000  000  tons,  carried 
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by  60  000  vessels.     This  prodigions  volnme  of  land-locked  oommeroe  is  Mr.  LeOonte. 
demanding  an  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.     History  shows  that 
whenever  such  a  great  public  necessity  arises,  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity will  always  provide  a  proper  remedy,  regardless  of  adverse 
pressure. 

The  great  question  then  becomes :  What  is  the  most  practicable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented  ?  The  writer  thinks  that  the  splendid 
fleet  of  steamers  now  navigating  the  chain  of  lakes  cannot  be  excelled 
as  freight  carriers  by  any  ocean  steamers  of  like  draft —say  20  ft. 
To  accommodate  the  entire  lake  fleet  of  carriers  he  would  there- 
fore advocate  a  24-ft.  canal  direct  to  New  York  City  and  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Exports  could  preferably  be  transferred  at  New  York  to  mam- 
moth deep-sea  carriers  of  dO-ft.  load-draft  destined  for  European 
ports;  these  30- ft.  carriers  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  speedy 
lake  fleet,  even  on  a  deep-water  canal,  disregarding  the  extra  cost  and 
practicability. 

Above  all,  the  24-ft.  canal  should  be  wide  enough,  because  in  busy 
seasons  width  is  far  more  important  to  free  navigation  than  extra 
depth.  The  author's  estimate  of  possible  speed — i  miles  per  hour — 
is  too  low,  there  being  no  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  speed  of  7  to  8  miles  per  hour  on  a  commodious  24-ft. 
canal.  Many  of  the  smaller  tidal  rivers  are  practically  ship-canals, 
and  several  are  now  safely  navigated  at  a  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour. 
The  wash  of  the  banks  has  not  been  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  in 
fresh  waters  this  difficulty  can  be  controlled  by  natural  growths  of 
various  kinds. 

Calculations  relating  to  the  flnancial  details  of  this  greaX  problem 
are  all  misleading  and  of  little  weight,  for  the  reason  that  they  fail  to 
touch  upon  the  largest  and  most  important  factor  in  which  the  public 
is  interested — ^the  great  indirect  benefits  which  always  accrue  to  the 
commonwealth  by  reason  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  field  of  oppor- 
tunities for  commercial  development.  The  Holland  canals  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  public  benefits  derived  through  the  enlargement  of  the 
smaller  canals  are  always  in  excess  of  the  most  sanguine  estimates 
made  by  experienced  men.  The  lowering  of  freight  rates  swells  the 
volujne  of  the  annual  tonnage  movement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
an  extravagant  estimate  seem  conservative  when  compared  with  the 
results  obtained  by  subsequent  development.  The  past  history  of 
the  Suez  Canal  or  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  controverts  any  doubt 
in  this  regard,  and  a  study  of  the  subject  will  throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  all  such  predictions. 

L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt,  Esq. — The  conditions  of  the  transport  of  Mr.  Vernon- 
wheat  from  the  Northwestern  States  of  America  to  Europe  by  water  ^*'*^^'^- 
are  peculiar,  for  the  transit  has  to  be  effected  first  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
then  by  canal  and  river  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  New  York,  and. 
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Mr.  VernoD-  lastly,  across  the  ocean.  Transport  by  water  for  long  distances  is  so 
^^^^  economical  in  comparison  with  conveyance  by  railway,  that  the  wheat 
from  Manitoba  and  the  west  of  Canada,  which  is  carried  from  Winni- 
peg to  Lake  Superior,  is  largely  diverted  to  the  lake  navigation  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  for  transhipment, 
80  that  the  doubling  of  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Port  Arthur  is  in  contemplation  to  provide  for 
the  heavy  traffic  eastward  in  the  autumn;  whereas  to  the  east  of  Port 
Arthur,  the  single  line  amply  suffices.  The  connecting  canals  provid- 
ing navigable  waterways  between  the  lakes,  and  to  deep  water  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal,  have  already  been  given  a  depth  of  14  ft. ; 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  new  Soulanges  Canal  in  a  year  or  two, 
there  will  be  throughout  an  available  navigable  depth  of  14  ft.  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Montreal,  enabling  the  wheat  from  the  western  pro- 
vinces to  be  conveyed  by  water  in  large  barges  from  Fort  William  or 
Port  Arthur  to  Montreal  without  transhipment. 

Transport  by  water  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  the  eastern  sea- 
board is  at  present  conducted  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  owing  to  the 
Available  depth  of  only  7  ft.  in  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is  being  slowly 
increased  to  9  ft. ;  and  this  waterway  will  contrast  very  unfavorably 
with  the  Canadian  waterways  connecting  Lake  Superior  with  Montreal 
as  soon  as  the  Soulanges  Canal  is  opened  for  traffic.  The  traffic,  in- 
deed, on  the  Erie  Canal  is  much  greater  than  that  which  has  as 
yet  passed  through  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals,  with  an 
available  depth  of  9  ft. ;  but  the  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal  has  exhibited 
a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  whereas  the 
traffic  through  the  Welland  Canal  has  increased  slightly  during  the 
«ame  period,  and  the  through  traffic  to  Montreal,  though  compara- 
tively small,  has  augmented  greatly  since  1881.  It  therefore  appears 
that  while  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a  great  increase  of  traffic  by 
water  from  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  when  an  available  depth  of  14 
it.  shall  have  been  secured  throughout,  the  railways  will  probably 
more  and  more  draw  away  the  traffic  by  water  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York,  unless  an  improved  waterway  is  provided  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Hudson  River. 

Thos.  W.  Symons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  a  report  from  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  derived  some  valuable  statistics,  has  proposed 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  affording  an  available  depth  of  12 
ft.,  and  rendering  it  suitable  for  barges  of  1  500  tons.  Considering, 
liowever,  that  the  Canadian  government  has  deemed  it  necessary  to 
provide  a  greater  depth  than  12  ft.  for  the  traffic  by  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  that  the  Erie  Canal  formerly  possessed  a  very  large 
traffic,  it  seems  that  a  depth  of  12  ft.  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
afford  access  for  a  suitable  class  of  large  barges,  or  to  compete  effect- 
ually with  the  railways  and  regain  the  lost  traffic.     Some  of  the  cities 
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on  the  Great  Lakes  have  the  ambition   to  become  seaports,  which  Mr.  Vemon- 
would  necessitate  the  construction  of  ship-canals  with  an  available  depth  ^"^' 

of  about  28  ft.  from  Oswego  to  Albany,  in  place  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  also  the  further  enlargement 
of  the  St.  Glair  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals  and  the  deepening  of  the 
lake  harbors;  but  the  great  cost  of  works  of  this  magnitude  and  the  ex- 
penditure involyed  in  an  ocean-going  vessel  having  to  navigate  a  great 
length  of  canal  at  a  slow  speed,  appear  to  render  this  solution  of  the 
problem  of  through  transport  inexpedient  on  economical  grounds,  not- 
withstanding the  saving  effected  by  dispensing  with  transhipment.  The 
proper  expedient  appears  to  be  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course,  by  the 
construction  of  connecting  canals  of  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate 
large  barges  suited  for  traversing  the  lakes,  for  which  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  St.  Clair  canals  are  already  adapted,  and  thereby  enabling 
bulky  produce  to  be  conveyed  economically  by  water  from  the  furthest 
points  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  to  New  York  without 
transhipment.  This  arrangement,  though  necessitating  transhipment 
into  ocean-going  steamers  at  New  York  for  cargoes  destined  for  Europe, 
enables  New  York  and  the  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard  to  be  sup- 
plied direct  from  the  West;  it  enables  the  tractive  force  to  be  adapted 
to  the  portion  of  the  route  traversed,  thereby  avoiding  the  waste  in 
traction  resulting  from  the  passage  of  an  ocean-going  steamer  through 
a  canal;  and,  according  to  Table  No.  1,  it  affords  the  most  economical 
method  of  transportation  between  Chicago  and  Liverpool.  If  such  a 
waterway,  with  an  available  depth  of  18  ft.,  is  constructed,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  a  large  traffic  would  again  be  attracted  to  the 
water  route,  and  that  the  cost  of  transport  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  New  York  would  be  materially  reduced. 

T.  C.  Kebfer,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —The  title  which  the  Mr.  Keefer. 
author  has  given  to  his  valuable  paper  is  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  most  economic  canal  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic  ;  where  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal)  the  economic 
depth  should  be  that  which  covers  all  the  conditions  of  the  traffic  and 
the  route.  In  the  writer's  judgment  there  is  no  other  route  where 
the  greatest  practicable  depth  is  more  needed  ;  and  that  depth,  there- 
fore, should  be  the  economic  one,  and  be  determined  by  the  ulti- 
mate depth  attained  in  the  river  connections  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Superior. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  cities  on  the  lakes  above  Niagara,  which 
have  already  attained  a  population,  and  a  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing position,  fitting  them  to  become  seaports,  which,  as  the  author 
remarks,  they  desire  to  be.  They  have  the  largest  tonnage,  and  some 
the  highest  average  per  ton  on  the  continent ;  and  of  necessity  build 
their  own  vessels,  of  the  best  material  and  construction,  from  steel 
manufactured  upon  the  spot.     These  steamers  are  increasing  their 
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Mr.  Keefer.  dimensions  as  rapidly  as  increased  depth  is  given  to  the  riyers  cod- 
neoting  the  lakes.  The  greater  part  of  this  land-looked  fleet  conld 
readily  be  adapted  to  any  service  if  released  from  its  winter  imprison- 
ment ;  and  a  most  important  consideration  for  its  builders  is  that  the 
yards  which  have  turned  out  such  steel  vessels  as  are  now-  found 
upon  Lake  Erie,  can  successfully  compete  with  the  world,  whenever 
they  are  enabled  to  "  deliver  the  goods." 

The  author  estimates  that  a  saving  in  transportation  charges  of 
4.61  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  would  follow  the  construction  of  a 
canal  28  ft.  in  depth,  which  is  the  ultimate  depth  recommended  by 
the  United  States  International  Commission  of  1895.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  report  of  that  commission  is  that  all  structures 
should  provide  for  this  depth,  and  the  rest  of  the  canal  be  governed^ 
at  first,  by  the  depth  attained  in  the  lake-connecting  rivers. 

A  saving  of  4.61  cents  per  bushel  on  the  grain  and  products  of 
grain  received  at  Atlantic  ports  north  of  the  Chesapeake  alone  would 
equal  the  interest  on  a  sum  of  over  2^300  000  000.  Other  agricultural 
products,  provisions,  cured  meats,  cheese,  butter  and  lard,  would 
share  equally  in  the  reduced  rates,  and,  therefore,  be  enhanced  in 
value,  while  the  export  of  coal,  coke,  ore,  iron  and  steel  and  their 
manufactures  (especially  ocean  steamers)  would,  most  of  them,  only  be 
possible  through  an  adequate  ship-canal. 

The  author  observes  at  the  outset  of  his  paper  that  the  NoHh west- 
em  States  are  vitally  interested  in  reducing  freight  rates  to  Europe 
even  more  so  than  to  home  markets,  since  the  home  price  of  the  prin- 
cipal exports  is  determined  by  that  in  the  foreign  markets,  less  the 
cost  of  reaching  them.  This  truism  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  demand 
for  a  ship-canal  by  the  Northwestern  States,  for,  if  the  author  s  ad- 
mitted saving  of  4  cents,  odd,  per  bushel  is  applied  to  all  their  surplus, 
over  the  producers'  wants  (amounting  to  thousands  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain,  together  with  that  upon  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts), the  annual  gain  to  these  States  would  not  be  much  short  of^ 
if  it  did  not  exceed,  $100  000  000.  Apart  from  agricultural  products, 
the  gain  to  these  Northwestern  States  and  their  lake  cities  in  opening 
new  markets  for  their  other  exports,  cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  is 
evident  there  is  an  aggregate  of  economy,  in  sight,  which  warrants 
the  effort  made  to  obtain  it. 

Damage,  or  depreciation  in  transhipment,  is  an  additional  element 
of  economy  (not  referred  to  by  the  author)  in  favor  of  a  ship-canal,  to 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  attach  a  money  value,  because  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  cargo.  On  grain  it  may  be  ignored,  but  not  on  the 
products  of  grain.  On  perishable  products  the  facilities  afforded  for 
cold  storage  in  the  large  through -carrier  would  be  important  as  com- 
pared with  a  transfer  route,  while  on  all  package  freight  in  either 
direction  there  would  be  a  distinct  money  gain  (besides  that  of  loss  of 
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time  and  cost  in  handling),  when  the  goods  are  deliyered  in  the  same  Mr.  Keefer. 
condition  as  when  shipped. 

The  only  possible  competitor  with  the  best  canal  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic  is  the  railway  of  the  fntnre.  The  railway  has 
the  advantage  of  having  no  closed  season,  and  of  penetrating  the  in- 
terior so  as  to  cut  off  supplies  to  the  water  route,  as  well  as  of  being 
able  to  deliver  them  at  their  inland  destination.  It  has  already  **  cut 
its  rates  in  two  "  more  than  once;  and  what  the  future  railway  will  do, 
with  improved  grades  and  alignment,  heavier  rails,  bridges,  train-loads 
and  higher  speed,  remains  to  be  seen.  Enough  is  foreshadowed  to  show 
that  no  canals  but  those  of  the  largest  capacity  can  compete  with  rail- 
ways in  economy,  while  only  such  canals  as  will  pass  the  ocean  carriers 
will  surpass  them  on  the  question  of  transhipment,  because  the  rail- 
way, whatever  its  capabilities,  is  not  amphibious. 

The  author  in  his  paper  deals  wholly  with  routes  lying  within 
New  York  State,  and  refers  to  "  the  enormous  expense  required  "  for 
a  28-ft.  canal  on  those  routes.  The  expense  would  no  doubt  be 
enormous,  although  it  might,  if  successful,  be  warranted  by  the 
results,  but  the  writer  believes  the  length  of  a  canal  on  a  Buffalo  and 
Albany  route,  and  the  increased  lockage  of  an  Oswego-Mohawk  route, 
will  increase  the  time  of  transit,  and  contingencies  of  interruption, 
so  as  to  seriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  either  route  in  competition 
with  railways. 

The  question  of  route  was  left  open  by  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Commission  of  1895,  to  await  the  results  of  surveys  and  esti- 
mates. The  Canadian  section  of  that  Commission  had  no  mandate 
from  their  own  government  except  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  by  assisting  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners in  their  investigation,  which  it  was  assumed  would  cover  all 
possible  routes  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  Biver.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  United  States  International  Commission  of  1895  was 
the  outcome  of  the  International  Association  which  met  in  Cleveland, 
and  that  it  was  made  international  because  the  Northwestern  States 
wanted  direct  communication  with  Europe,  through  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
as  well  as  the  best  connection  with  their  great  home  market  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  believed  this  last  might  be  possible, 
under  the  best  conditions,  upon  an  international  route  via  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  Canadian  adjunct  to  this  Commission,  in  its  final  report  to  the 
Government  of  Canada,  says: 

**The  supreme  value  to  the  Northwestern  States,  as  well  as  to  the 
Canadian  prairies,  of  an  international  route  for  deeper  waterways  is 
that  it  will  combine  the  shortest  route  to  the  Canadian  seaboard, 
Europe  and  Lake  Champlain  with  the  broadest,  deepest  and  most 
speedily  navigated  waters,  and,  therefore,  the  quickest  route  between 
the  heart  of  this  northern  Continent  and  New  York.'' 
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Mr.  Keefer.  *'  The  probable  route  of  such  an  international  work  will  be  one  by 
which  all  the  new  large  canals  required  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Hudson  River  will  be  located  along  the  northern  and  eastern  borders 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  one  between 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  the  only  one 
necessarily  within  Canadian  territory." 

"There  is  only  one  international  route  possible,  which  is  that  via 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Ohamplain,  which  is  also  one  which 
permits  the  extension  of  this  deep  water  system  to  Montreal  and  thus 
to  Europe  on  the  shortest  possible  line.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
consideration  that  the  St.  Lawrence-Ohamplain  route  gives  the  greatest 
extent  of  wide  and  deep  water,  the  least  mileage  of  artificial  channel, 
and  the  minimum  of  lockage  possible,  has  given  rise  to  this  interna- 
tional Commission. " 

Mr.  Burr.  W.  H.  BuBR,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  paper  is  practically  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  made  by  Major  Thomas  W.  Symons  to  Gen. 
John  M.  Wilson,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. ,  on  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination for  a  ship  canal  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Hudson  River. 

That  report  took  the  shape  of  a  recommendation  by  Major  Symons 
in  favor  of  a  1  500-ton  barge-canal.  This  report  and  its  discussion 
must  necessarily  raise  the  general  question  of  the  economic  transporta- 
tion of  grain  from  the  fields  of  production  in  the  West  to  ports  of  export, 
as  well  as  to  the  great  domestic  markets  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country,  which  have  been  created  by  the  development  of  industrial 
centers.  Li  the  early  days  of  the  transportation  of  surplus  grain 
from  the  West  to  seaports,  and  to  the  eastern  domestic  markets,  the 
Erie  Canal  played  a  controlling  part.  Although  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  that  the  railroads  first  began  to  transport  grain 
from  the  western  fields  to  eastern  points,  they  have  now  taken  nearly  all 
of  that  carrying  business.  This  is  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  busi- 
ness between  the  West  and  the  East,  and  the  conditions  which  have 
made  it  possible  have  caused  such  other  radical  changes  in  the  fields 
of  transportation,  that  it  has  become  imperative  to  examine  all  the 
features  of  the  situation  in  order  to  determine  in  what  direction  future 
developments  of  grain  carriage  may  be  made.  The  most  serious  aspect 
of  this  condition  of  things  for  the  Port  of  New  York  arises  from 
the  fact  that  these  changes  in  transportation  have  resulted  in  the 
diversion  of  a  portion  of  its  commerce,  already  large  and  con- 
stantly becoming  larger,  to  other  ports.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  a  number  of  active  agitations  of  a  public  and  semi- 
public  character,  having  for  their  commoD  object,  the  amelioration  of 
the  conditions  now  burdening  the  transfer  of  freight,  chiefly  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  tide  water  of  the  Hudson  River.  These  agi- 
tations and  the  examinations  resulting  from  them  have  in  the  main 
led  to  a  consideration  of  three  routes;  one,  constituting  essentially 
an    enlargement    and    improvement    of    the    Erie    Canal,    together 
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^th  Bnoh  rectification  of  its  alignment  and  levels  as  might  seem  ad-  Mr.  Burr. 
Tisable;  the  second,  being  known  as  the  Oswego  route,  involving  an 
enlarged  or  possibly  a  ship-canal  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Oswego  River,  together  with  such  other 
constructions  and  improvements  as  would  form  a  suitable  junction 
with  the  Erie  Canal  at  or  near  Bome,  from  which  point  eastwardly  the 
route  of  the  present  Erie  Canal  or  the  canalizing  of  the  Mohawk  River 
would  be  adopted;  while  the  third  is  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence-Cham- 
plain  route,  involving  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  a  suitable  point 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  from  thence  south- 
ward to  the  Hudson  River. 

The  two  former  lie  wholly  in  United  States  territory,  while  the 
latter  lies  partly  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  and  is  a  much  longer 
line  than  either  of  the  other  two.  Major  Symons  properly  decides 
Against  any  serious  consideration  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Champlain 
route.  He  also  concludes  that  a  ship-canal  sufficiently  large,  even 
to  accommodate  the  present  lake  freight  steamships,  is  not  worthy  of 
being  considered  by  the  United  States  Gk>vemmeut,  whether  the  entire 
Erie  Canal  route  be  adopted  or  whether  the  Oswego  route  shall  be 
selected.  His  investigations  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  most  econom- 
ical transportation  of  freight,  chiefly  of  grain,  can  be  secured  by  the 
construction  of  a  barge-canal,  practically  along  the  line  of  the  present 
Erie  Canal,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  float  1  500-ton  barges,  which  would 
probably  be  towed  in  fleets  of  four.  Major  Symons*  treatment  of  the 
question  is  the  first  systematic  engineering  study  of  the  problem,  and 
yet  there  may  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  strict  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  too  much  weight  has 
been  given  to  the  effect  of  such  time  as  the  barges  or  steamships,  in  the 
case  of  a  ship-canal,  would  spend  in  Buffalo  Harbor.  Buffalo,  how, 
ever,  is  and  always  has  been  a  point  of  great  importance  to  all  freight 
which  may  be  transported  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  tide- water 
of  the  Hudson,  and  whether  too  much  or  too  little  importance  has 
been  attached  to  that  matter  will  not  greatly  affect  the  fiual  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  present  condition  of  the  matter  arises  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
from  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies,  whose  lines  run  from  the 
grain-producing  fields  of  the  West  to  the  export  points,  have  been  tire- 
less in  the  improvement  of  their  transportation  facilities.  They  have 
given  to  their  roadbed  and  to  their  equipment  every  degree  of  excel- 
lence to  which  engineering  science  or  experience  can  attain.  Li  ad- 
dition to  this  they  have  been  equally  tireless  in  the  improvement  of 
their  organizations,  so  that  at  the  present  time  their  freight  rates  are 
probably  as  low  as  even  the  present  advanced  state  of  civil  engineer- 
ing resources  and  business  administration  will  permit.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  Erie  Canal  is  practicalJy  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
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Mr.  Burr,  was  forty  years  ago,  in  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  steam  power  is  now  em- 
ployed on  it;  benoethe  question  arises:  **  Shall  the  improvement  now 
take  the  form  of  a  barge-oanal  or  a  ship-canal?'' 

As  an  illustration  of  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  by  rail,  which 
has  been  reached  by  the  extraordinary  improvements  in  rail  trans- 
portation during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  following  table  is  also 
taken  from  Major  Symons'  report,  page  69: 

Average  Fbeiqht  Chabges  Feb  Bushel. 


Year. 

By  all  rail,  Chicago 
to  New  York. 

CanaL  Buffalo  to  New 
Yoric,  including  tolls 
and  trimming  at  Buf- 

New  York. 

Canal  tolls. 

1874 

Cents. 

28.7 

24.1 

16.5 

20.8 

17.7 

17.8 

19.9 

14.4 

14.6 

16.5 

18.12 

14 

16.5 

15.74 

14.5 

15 

14.81 

15 

14.28 

14.7 

12.88 

10 

12 

Cents. 

10.11 
8.01 
6.68 
7.62 
6.08 
6.86 
6.51 
4.75 
5.89 
4.96 
4.18 
8.85 
5.08 
4.88 
8.87 
4.S8 
8.89 
8.58 
8.42 
4.65 
8.17 
2.19 
8.75 

Cents. 
8.10 

1875 

2.07 

1878 

2.07 

1877 

1.08 

1878 

1.06 

1879 

1.08 

1880 

1.06 

1881 

1.06 

1888 

1.06 

1888 

ToU 

1884 

abolished. 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 ! 

1890 

1891 

189S 

1898 

1894 

1996 

1896 

Major  Symons*  investigations  show  conclusively  that  a  barge-canal 
is  best  qualified  to  meet  transportation  demands  as  they  now  exist  and 
that  the  Erie  Canal,  enlarged  on  a  rectified  alignment  so  as  to  float  the 
barges  advocated  by  him,  would  be  such  a  waterway.  Obviously  the 
final  solution  of  the  question  cannot  be  reached  until  complete  and 
accurate  surveys  of  the  entire  line  between  Buffalo  and  the  Hudson 
River  are  completed.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  operations  of 
the  present  Deep  Waterways  Commission  may  be  so  directed  as  to 
complete  this  particular  work  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  With 
such  data  as  that  survey  would  afford,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  sufficiently  close  estimate  of  costs  could  be  made,  to  determine  the 
most  economic  section  of  waterway  to  accomplish  the  purposes  which 
the  present  conditions  of  transportation  demand.  There  is  a  balance 
of  charges  to  be  determined  between  the  decreased  cost  of  a  restricted 
waterway  and  the  increased  costs  of  transportation  on  it.  If  the  section 
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of  the  waterway  cost  nothing,  obviously  the  most  economioal  channel  Mr.  Burr, 
would  be  one  of  practically  indefinite  width  and  depth,  but  the  inter- 
est on  the  cost  of  a  great  section  will  at  some  point  begin  to  over- 
balance the  small  cost  of  transportation  only. 

The  economic  disadvantage  of  attempting  to  sail  expensive  craft  at 
a  low  speed  over  a  restricted  waterway,  and  the  business  wisdom  of 
fitting  the  vessel  to  the  water  which  it  must  navigate  is  well  illustrated 
by  one  of  Major  Symons*  tables,  found  on  page  52  of  his  report,  and 
here  reproduced.  The  table  gives  the  estimated  value  per  ton  of  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  various  grades  of  vessels  indicated: 

Steel  ocean  steamers $60  to  $70 

Steel  lake  steamers  36  *•    60 

Erie  canal  boats,  plain 9  *'    12 

Erie  canal  boats,  in  fleets,  with  steamer 12  "    20 

Large  1  600>ton  canal  barges : 

Plain,  about            8 

In  fleets,  with  steamer 10  **    11 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  coal  boats 0. 60 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  coal  barges 2  **      2 .  20 

The  interest  charge  on  steel  ocean  steamers  would  plainly  be  very 
high  for  the  slow  speed  of  a  canal.  The  same  observation  applies 
largely  to  the  steel  lake  steamers,  while  it  would  obviously  be  a  small 
charge  for  the  1  500-ton  barges. 

Major  Symons  estimates  that  the  rate  per  bushel  of  grain  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  on  the  1  600- ton  barge-canal,  with  present  transfer 
charges  at  Buffalo,  should  be  about  3.6  cents  per  bushel,  whereas  the 
present  rate  by  lake  and  canal  is  about  2  cents  more  per  bushel.  If 
one-half  only  of  this  saving  were  applied  to  the  grain  actually  con- 
sumed in  and  about  the  Port  of  New  York,  which  is  probably  not  far 
from  33  000  000  bushels  per  annum,  the  saving  oo  that  one  item  would 
be  $330  000  per  year.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  compute  accu- 
rately the  aggregate  saving  on  all  classes  of  domestic  productions 
affected  by  the  decreased  rates  of  transportation,  but  the  consideration 
of  this  one  item  shows  that  it  would  be  a  very  large  sum.  That 
amount  of  saving  per  bushel  of  grain  for  export  would  be  sufficient 
to  turn  the  great  stream  of  the  export  wheat  trade  through  the  Port  of 
New  York,  and  arrest  the  decay  of  foreign  commerce,  which  is  now 
going  on  in  that  port,  and  regain  for  it  its  former  degree  of  supremacy. 

Joseph  Mayeb,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  author's  first  reading  of  Mr.  Mayer. 
Major  Symons*  report  produced  a  strong  impression  that  he  had  solved 
the  problem  of  the  best  size  of  canal  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  and 
he  has  observed  that  the  same  impression  was  produced  on  others;  but 
a  closer  scrutiny  of  Major  Symons'  figures  convinced  the  author  that 
his  arguments  are  inconclusive  and  that  a  different  size  of  canal  could 
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Mr.  Mayer,  be  defended  success  fully,  eyen  if  the  facts  on  which  his  arguments 
are  based  are  assumed  to  be  correct.  A  study  of  the  question  con- 
vinced the  author  that  the  accessible  facts  are  insufficient  to  prove 
conclusively  the  superiority  of  any  size  of  canal.  The  author  thinks 
that  a  careful  reading  of  the  discussion  will  produce  the  same  impres> 
sion  on  most  students,  and  he  therefore  believes  that  the  paper  and 
the  discussion  have  accomplished  the  purpose  intended,  which  was  to 
produce  a  suspension  of  judgment,  which  is  the  best  state  of  mind  for 
forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  different  sizes  of  canals 
when  the  missing  facts  become  available.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
'  discussion  that  the  benefit  produced  by  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  between  the  West  and  Europe  would  ultimately  accrue 
to  Europe  and  not  to  America.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  com- 
parison of  this  improvement  with  an  improved  process  of  cultivation. 
The  difference  between  this  improvement  of  the  means  of  transport 
and  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  cultivation  is  in  the  fact  that 
this  saving  in  cost  of  transport  helps  only  a  part  of  the  producers  sup* 
plying  the  European  market,  and  not  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  them. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  argument  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  Europe  and  not  America  would  ultimately  derive  most  benefit 
from  the  canal  does  not  apply  to  this  case. 

The  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  between  the 
West  and  Europe  would  undoubtedly  be  an  equal  diminution  of  the 
difference  between  the  European  and  western  price  of  exported  or 
imported  produce. 

If  the  exports  are  considered,  the  saving  would  accrue  to  the  west- 
em  farmer  unless  the  canal  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  European 
prices  of  exported  produce. 

The  European  price  of  wheat,  for  instance,  will  gravitate  to  a  point 
where  the  European  wheat  crop  and  the  foreign  imports  of  wheat  to 
Eiirope  equal  the  consumption.  The  United  States  wheat  pro- 
duction is  about  one-quarter  of  the  European  consumption.  Any  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  wheat  in  Europe  will  reduce  the  whole  supply 
of  Europe,  any  increase  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  America  will  increase 
the  American  production,  and  therefore  the  exportable  surplus.  It, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed  that  a  given 
change  in  price  will  produce  the  same  percentage  of  change  in  the 
average  annual  production  in  America  and  in  other  countries;  then  a 
reduction  of  4.6  cents  per  bushel  in  the  cost  of  transport  of  wheat 
would  ultimately  be  divided  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  because  this  would  produce  a  reduc- 
tion of  1.15  cents  in  the  European  price  and  a  rise  of  3.45  cents  in  the 
American  price.  The  change  in  the  American  price  would  affect  a 
product  amounting  to  one- fourth  of  the  European  consumption;  the 
change  iff  the  European  price  would  affect  a  product  amounting  to 
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three-fourths  of  the  European  oonsnmption.    The  supply  from  America  Mr.  Mayer, 
would  therefore  be  increased  by  the  same  amount  as  the  supply  from 
other  sources  would  be  decreased.     Various  corrections  would  have  to 
be  introduced  to  make  this  argument  accurately  represent  the  facts, 
but  they  would  not  affect  the  substantial  truth  of  the  inference. 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  saving 
in  cost  of  transportation  of  wheat  between  the  West  and  Europe  would 
largely  accrue  to  the  producers  of  the  West.  They  would  not  only 
obtain  an  increase  in  price  of  about  8.45  cents  per  bushel,  but  would  be 
enabled  to  supply  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  European  demand. 

So  long  a?  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  or  transporta- 
tion to  market,  of  any  produce  affects  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
supply  of  that  produce,  the  greater  part  of  the  saving  will  accrue  to 
the  producer  of  that  part. 

In  regard  to  imports  of  foreign  produce,  it  can  be  shown,  in  the 
same  way,  that  as  long  as  the  articles  imported  and  transported  through 
any  cheapened  methods  in  this  country  are  only  a  small  x>art  of  similar 
articles  produced,  the  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  substance  of  the  paper  consists  in  showing  that  the  cost  of 
transport  is  very  small  and  the  cost  of  transfer  very  large;  that  there 
is,  therefore,  more  chance  of  saving  in  the  cost  of  transfer  than  in  the 
cost  of  transport,  and,  that  efforts  should  be  in  the  former  direction. 

Engineers  are  inclined  to  assume  that  transfer  charges  have  a 
definite  relation  to  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  of  transfer  and  to  infer 
that  transfer  charges  would  be  reduced  by  a  labor-saving  change 
in  the  method  of  doing  the  work.  They  infer  also,  from  the  fact  that 
in  other  ports  transfer  charges  are  much  less  than  in  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  that  there  is  a  near  prospect  of  the  reduction  of  charges  in 
these  latter  places.  Experience  has  shown  that  New  York  and  Buffalo 
offer  favorable  conditions  for  pooling  the  business  of  transfer;  that  is, 
for  agreeing  not  to  compete,  but  to  fix  standard  charges  and  divide 
either  the  business  or  the  profits  in  definite  proportion.  Under  such 
conditions  of  monopoly  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  has  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  charge  for  the  same. 

Monopolies,  if  they  are  intelligently  managed,  charge  what  the 
traffic  will  bear  ;  if  not,  they  charge  what  the  traffic  will  not  bear,  and 
ruin  the  business.  In  the  transportation  of  grain  by  water  from  the 
West  to  Europe  there  have  been  existing  for  a  long  time  two  monopo- 
lies, one  levying  tolls  in  Buffalo,  the  other  in  New  York.  The  traffic 
will  bear  a  certain  total  amount  of  toll  at  these  two  places  ;  if  one  of 
these  tolls  is  reduced,  the  other  can  be  increased.  These  two  mon> 
opolies  could  not  agree  with  each  other  as  to  the  proper  share  of  the 
practicable  toll  for  each.  The  sum  of  their  charges  has  exceeded 
what  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  the  business  has  therefore  been  de- 
creasing.   As  long  as  the  succeeding  links  of  a  through  transportation 
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Mr.  Mayer,  line  are  not  nnder  one  and  the  same  management,  no  link  can  count 
upon  getting  the  benefit  which  can  be  derived  from  a  redaction  in 
charges  and  consequent  increase  in  business,  since  its  reduction  may 
be  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  charges  of  another  link. 
Any  link  will  get  all  the  benefit  which  can  be  derived  from  an  increase 
in  its  charges,  and  will  suffer  only  part  of  the  loss  due  to  a  decrease 
in  business  produced  thereby.  The  public,  which  desires  low  trans- 
portation charges,  is  therefore  interested  in  bringing  about  the  consol- 
idation of  all  the  succeeding  links  of  through  transportation  lines, 
since  this  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  reductions  in  charges  with  the 
aim  of  profiting  by  the  increase  in  business  thereby  produced. 

Public  policy  ought  therefore  to  favor  and  not  to  hamper  such 
consolidation.  The  growth  of  outside  competition  to  the  water  trans- 
portation between  Chicago  and  New  York  has  decreased  the  sum  of 
the  tolls  that  can  be  successfully  collected  in  Bufialo  and  New  York. 

The  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  will  increase  this  sum  again 
and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  transfer  business  in  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  especially  if  the  two  monopolies  combine  and  come  to  a 
reasonable  agreement  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the  spoils,  which 
will  enable  them  to  keep  their  charges  down  to  what  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

The  position  of  the  transportation  business,  by  water,  between  the 
West  and  Europe  is  about  the  same  as  would  be  that  of  a  gre&t  manu- 
factory, the  transportation  of  whose  ingoing  and  outgoing  goods  to 
and  from  the  nearest  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  two  monopolies,  able 
to  fix  their  charges  at  their  own  discretion.  No  private  capitalist 
would  be  inclined  to  spend  much  money  for  the  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  such  a  factory.  Under  such  circumstances  the  first 
efforts  would  be  devoted  to  the  breaking  up  of  these  monopolies  before 
any  further  investments  would  be  made  in  the  factory.  The  public 
should  follow  the  same  policy  with  its  canals. 

Before  deciding  to  spend  any  money  on  the  improvement  of  the 
canals,  unless  this  improvement  makes  transfers  superfluous,  an  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  of  the  means  by  which  the  excessive  trans- 
fer charges  in  New  York  and  Buffalo  are  maintained,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  transfers  in  New  York  and  Buffalo  are  conducted  should 
be  so  changed  that  the  monopolies  will  be  broken  up  and  competitive 
rates  established.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  provide 
its  own  transfer  facilities,  or  to  rent  space  for  such  to  parties  who  will 
promise  to  furnish  the  same  in  abundant  quantity  at  rates  agreed  upon 
beforehand.  Unless  it  is  practicable  to  reduce,  not  only  transfer  cost, 
but  transfer  charges,  to  very  much  lower  rates  than  at  present  exist,  it 
would  be  manifestly  injudicious  to  build  a  canal  necessitating  trans- 
fers. The  advocates  of  such  a  canal  could  not  use  the  next  few  years 
to  better  purpose  than  in  accomplishing  this  result.  They  may  possibly 
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thereby  bring  it  about  that  a  12-£t.  oanal  necessitating  transfers  will  Mr.  )fayer« 
become  a  useful  public  improvement.     It  may,  however,  be  found 
that  a  large  part  of  the  apparently  excessive  transfer  charges  is  due  to 
conditions  which  cannot  well  be  removed. 

The  author  stiU  believes  that  the  necessarily  remaining  transfer 
charges,  and  the  other  costs  and  disadvantages  of  transfers  are  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  additional  expense  of  a  larger  canal,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  avoid  all  transfers  in  Buffalo  and  a  large  part  of  those  in  New 
York. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  against  an  18-ft.  canal  that  the  barges 
which  could  pass  through  it  from  the  lakes  and  the  sea  coasts  could 
not  do  business  on  the  lakes  as  cheaply  as  can  large  steamers.  Even  if 
this  Is  true,  which  is  doubtful,  considering  the  present  ability  of  such 
barges  to  compete  successfully  with  steamers  on  the  sea  coasts  and  on 
the  lakes,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  difference  between  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  the  lakes,  in  such  barges  and  in  steamers,  is  large  enough 
to  approach  the  cost  of  transfer  in  Buffalo,  which  would  be  neoessary 
to  induce  transfers  there.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Major  Symons* 
report  is  misquoted  in  the  paper,  in  regard  to  transfer  charges  in 
Buffalo  and  New  York.  The  author  stated  that  the  average  transfer 
charge  in  Buffalo  is  1.16  cents  per  bushel. 

Major  Symons  says  the  transfer  charge  down  is  1.3  cents  per  bushel, 
and  he  assumes  for  his  calculations  the  transfer  charge  up  25  cents 
per  ton,  or  0.75  cents  per  bushel,  and  estimates  the  business  up  to  be 
one-third  as  large  as  the  business  down.  This  gives  the  average  trans- 
fer charge  up  and  down ^  J  ~  1. 16  cents    per    bushel, 

which  is  identical  with  the  author's  statement  of  the  same. 

In  regard  to  the  transfer  charge  in  New  York,  Mayor  Symons  states 
on  page  104,  of  his  report: 

**  If  wheat  is  shipped  direct  through  New  York,  the  average  transfer 
charges,  including  demurrage,  extra  storage,  etc. ,  will  amount  to  50 
cents  a  ton,  or  li  cents  a  bushel." 

These  charges  would  all  be  saved  if  there  were  no  transfer  in  New 
York.  The  author  is  therefore  correct  in  stating  this  amount  as  saved 
and  not  1.275  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  only  part  of  the  saving  effected 
by  avoiding  transfer  in  New  York. 

The  author  has  been  charged  both  with  overestimating  and  under- 
estimating the  time  required  by  a  vessel  to  pass  through  a  24- ft.  canal 
on  the  Oswego  route  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  He  assumed  the 
average  speed  in  the  canal  to  be  4  miles  per  hour.  The  average  speed 
of  vessels  without  consorts,  allowing  for  all  delays,  in  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  Canal  is  reported  to  be  6  miles  per  hour.  The  author 
endeavored  to  prove  by  his  argument  that  Major  Symons*  estimate  of 
the  time  required  for  the  round  trip  between  Buffalo  and  New  York 
was   excessive.     He  was  therefore  ,on    the  safe  side   in   assuming 
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Mr.  Biayer.  only  two-thirds  of  the  speed  actually  attained,  not  in  single  cases 
nnder  special  cironmstanoes,  but  on  an  average  over  a  whole  sea- 
son in  an  existing  canal  similar  to  the  one  considered.  It  is  not 
the  author  who  is  theorizing  in  this  matter  and  assuming  things 
based  on  no  actual  experience,  but  his  opponent  who  has  no 
actual  facts  to  sustain  his  assertion.  As  regards  the  necessity  of  a 
steamer,  loaded  with  grain  from  Chicago  for  New  York,  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  24-ft.  canal,  spending  days  in  Buffalo,  for  recoaling, 
provisioning  a^d  repairing,  only  astonishment  can  be  expressed  that 
such  an  assertion  should  be  made. 

Beferring  to  the  best  route  for  a  large  canal  and  the  question  as  to 
who  is  to  build  it,  which  are  closely  connected,  very  little  has  been  said 
in  the  paper.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  no  reliable  estimates 
of  cost  of  canals  of  different  depths  on  the  various  routes  are  avail- 
able, and  to  decide  for  or  against  any  particular  route,  without  such 
estimate,  seems  impossible.  The  problem  of  providing  a  ship-canal 
or  a  canal  for  lake-going  barges  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  orig- 
inal one  of  building  the  Erie  Canal.  In  the  latter  case  the  investment 
was  $5  000  000;  in  the  former  it  would  be  over  $100  000  000.  The  orig- 
inal Erie  Canal  caused  a  saving  of  about  20  cents  a  ton-mile  in  the  pre- 
vious cost  of  transportation ;  a  ship-canal  will  cause  a  saving  of  about  0. 2 
cents  a  ton-mile  over  the  present  cost  of  transportation.  The  invest- 
ment will  be  twenty  times  as  large;  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting one  ton  will  be  only  xiv  ot  what  it  was  when  the  original  Erie 
Canal  was  built.  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  canal  would  have  to 
supply  transportation  to  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
paying  investment,  and  the  resources  of  all  interested  parties  will  be 
required  to  carry  the  enterprise  through.  The  local  business  would 
be  small  in  comparison  with  the  through  business,  and  the  interest  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  its  completion  will  be  small  in  comparison 
with  the  combined  interests  of  the  Western  States  and  the  remainder 
of  the  East.  The  effort  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  keep  control  of 
this  enterprise  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  quixotic  and  will  delay  or 
kill  the  whole  scheme.  If  the  United  States  is  to  build  the  canal  it 
will  be  so  built  as  to  best  accommodate  the  through  business. 

The  site  of  the  present  Erie  Canal  does  not  seem  to  be  fitted  for  a 
large  canal ;  there  remain,  therefore,  only  the  Oswego  route  and  the 
Lake  Champlain  route,  of  which  the  former,  as  by  far  the  shorter,  is 
preferable,  unless  the  cost,  which  is  at  present  unknown,  is  very  much 
against  it. 

The  surveys  and  estimates  now  being  made  and  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  14-ft.  canals  to  Montreal  will  furnish  much  new  infor- 
mation on  this  question,  and  will  probably  permit  of  the  formation  of 
a  well-founded  opinion  on  the  best  size  of  canal  from  the  West  to  the 
sea  coast. 
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In  November,  1896,  the  Cleveland  Ship-Bnilding  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  decided  to  remove  its  shipyard  from  its  location  in 
Cleveland,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  plant  and  of 
constructing  a  dry  dock  in  connection  with  the  same,  in  order 
that  repairs  to  vessels  could  be  made  within  the  limits  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory. With  this  object  in  view,  the  author  was  directed  to  make 
certain  preliminary  investigations  of  property  in  Lioraine,  O., 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  26  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  to 
determine  its  availability  for  such  purposes.  These  investigations 
were  commenced  in  December,  1896,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
soundings  and  borings  on  the  property  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  underlying  strata.  The  soundings  were  made  with  a  3-in.  test 
auger  and  extended  to  a  depth  of  51  ft.  in  the  deepest  place.  The 
tests  were  made  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  center  line  of  the  pro- 
posed dry  dock,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Black  Biver  and  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  lake. 
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The  surface  of  the  grouDd  consisted  of  marsh  mud,  the  level  of 
the  highest  point  of  the  marsh  being  about  1  ft.  above  the  ordinary 
stage  of  water  in  the  river,  which  is  the^  zero  of  the  Government 
gauge.  The  marsh  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  reeds  and 
grass,  and  was  highest  close  to  the  river,  along  the  bank  of  which 
it  was  possible  to  walk  at  all  times,  while  100  ft.  back  from  the  river 
the  marsh  was  lower  than  the  water  level  and  was  soft  and  miry.  The 
depth  of  the  marsh  mud  varied  from  7  to  15  ft. ,  as  shown  upon  the 
profile  of  the  soundings  (Fig.  1).  Below  the  mud  there  was  an  inferior 
sort  of  bluish  clay,  which  increased  in  stiffiiess  with  every  foot  of  depth. 
At  several  of  the  test  holes  a  small  stratum  of  gravel  was  found,  but  it 
was  in  all  cases  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  dry  dock 
and  was  not  deemed  dangerous  to  the  work.  The  result  of  the  inves- 
tigations was  such  that  the  location  was  fixed  and  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications prepared  by  the  author  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1897. 

The  first  work  to  be  commenced  was  the  dry  dock,  and  it  will  be 
described  to  completion,  without  reference  to  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  which  was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  latter  portion  of  this  paper. 

The  plans  prepared  contemplated  a  dry  dock  560  ft.  in  total 
length,  98  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  between  copings,  56  ft.  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom and  23  ft.  total  depth.  The  entrance  was  to  be  60  ft.  wide  at  the 
l3ottom  and  66  ft.  at  the  top,  with  a  depth  of  17  ft.  of  water  on  the  sill 
at  the  ordinary  stage.  The  plans  were  modified  by  decreasing  the 
depth  of  the  dock  to  21  ft.,  which  increased  the  bottom  width  to  59  ft. 
The  width  of  the  entrance  was  not  changed.  Fig.  1  shows  the  general 
plan  and  sections  of  the  dock,  the  only  change  from  the  original  being 
that  the  width  on  top,  in  the  clear,  between  copings,  is  96  ft. 

Construction  was  commenced  on  February  22d,  1897.  The  first 
work  consisted  in  enclosing  three  sides  of  the  proposed  dock  by  a 
water-tight  protection  of  sheet  piling,  placed  25  ft.  away  from  the 
top  of  the  dock.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  Plate  XIII.  This  protec- 
tion was  built  of  a  single  line  of  oak  piles,  30  ft.  long,  driven  10  ft. 
apart  and  connected  by  a  waling  timber  of  10  x  12-in.  Norway  pine, 
drift-bolted  to  each  pile  on  the  side  away  from  the  dock  with  1-in. 
drift  bolts.  Outside  of  this  waling  piece  was  driven  a. row  of  sheet 
piling  6  ins.  thick  and  from  20  to  26  ft.  long,  double  grooved  on  the 
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edges  and  tongned  with  2  x  4-m.  pine,  spiked  into  one  piece  of 
the  sheeting.  The  tongues  were  of  well-seasoned  Inmber,  and,  when 
in  place,  it  was  found  that  they  had  so  swelled  as  to  make  the  joints 
thoroughly  water  tight.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  upper 
row  of  piling  for  the  dock  itself  was  driven;  the  piles  being  of  white 
oak,  35  ft.  long,  spaced  4  ft.  apart,  and  extending  along  the  north 
and  south  sides  and  the  east  end  of  the  dock. 

On  the  completion  of  this  work  the  space  between  the  piles  last 
mentioned  was  dredged  out  to  a  depth  of  24  ft. ,  excepting  that  at  the 
entrance,  where  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  coffer-dam,  the  dredg- 
ing was  only  carried  to  a  depth  of  9  ft.,  or  just  sufficient  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  the  dredge  and  scows.  The  dredging  left  the  banks  of  the 
excavation  standing  at  a  slope  of  about  1  to  1,  and  the  top  row  of 
piling  was  thereby  protected,  and  served  also  to  some  extent  to  hold 
the  upper  stratum  of  muck  from  sliding  in. 

The  coffer-dam  was  constructed  across  the  opening,  extending 'from 
the  north  to  the  south  line  of  the  protection  sheet-piling.  It  was 
built  by  first  driving  two  rows  of  30-ft.  oak  piles  10  ft.  apart;  the  piles 
being  spaced  at  10  ft.  centers  in  each  row,  and  connected  by  a  10 
X  12-in.  waling  timber;  and  secondly,  by  driving  a  double  wall  of  6-in. 
tongued  and  grooved  sheet  piling,  26  ft.  long,  back  of  the  waling  tim- 
bers. The  two  walls  were  braced  together  by  8  x  8-in.  diagonal 
braces  and  l^-in.  iron  rods,  after  the  manner  of  the  lateral  bracing  of 
a  Howe  truss  bridge.  On  the  river  side  of  the  dam,  and  26  ft.  from 
the  same,  was  driven  a  row  of  35-ft.  oak  piles,  secured  to  each  other  by 
12  X  12-in.  timbers  back  of  the  piles.  To  these  timbers  the  piling 
of  the  coffer-dam  was  anchored  by  l^-in.  iron  rods  every  3  ft.  The 
space  between  the  anchor  piles  and  the  coffer-dam  was  filled  with  clay, 
which  was  banked  up  against  the  anchor  piles  to  a  height  sufficient  to 
protect  the  dam  from  the  action  of  waves  or  from  changes  of  level  in 
the  river.  As  the  depth  of  water  on  each  side  of  the  dam  was  only  9  ft. , 
the  pressure  upon  the  dam  after  pumping  out  was  not  excessive,  as 
the  natural  ground  below  sustained  the  main  weight.  As  soon  as  the 
pumping  had  progressed  far  enough,  a  second  row  of  piles  was  driven 
on  the  side  toward  the  dock,  and  the  inside  of  the  dam  was  shored  up 
against  these  by  timbers.  The  pumping  was  done  slowly  and  was 
suspended  at  intervals  to  admit  of  driving  the  intermediate  rows  of 
slope  piling,  which  was  done  from  a  floatiDg  driver.     As  the  pumping 
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progressed  and  the  water  receded  from  the  sheet  piling,  anchor  piles 
were  driven,  and  the  sheet  piling  was  secured  thereto  by  l|-in.  rods. 
The  falling  water  caused  the  banks  to  cave  off  to  some  extent,  and  in 
two  places  the  upper  slope  rows  were  disturbed  and  had  to  be  re-driven 
for  about  160  ft.  on  the  south,  and  200  ft.  on  the  north  side.  There 
was  practically  no  leakage  through  the  sheet  piling,  until  after  the 
caving  above  mentioned,  but  water  came  in  through  the  bottom  of  the 
dock,  accompanied  by  marsh  gas  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
water  appeared  to  come  up  from  a  deep  stratum  and  was  27^  colder 
than  the  water  in  the  river. 

A  second  set  of  soundings  was  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  and 
a  vein  of  gravel  was  found  through  which  the  water  appeared  to  come. 
A  second  row  of  sheet  piling  was  driven  inside  the  first  row  and  to  a 
depth  of  20  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  and  this  appeared  to  cut 
off  a  portion  of  the  inflow.  The  remainder,  being  not  enough  to  im- 
pede the  work  of  construction,  was  left  to  be  taken  care  of  as  became 
necessary. 

The  removal  of  the  loose  material  left  after  dredging,  and  which 
had  slid  in  during  the  pumping,  and  the  work  of  bringing  the  bottom 
to  the  required  grade,  was  commenced  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock  in 
order  that  that  portion  might  be  first  protected.  The  excavation  was 
then  continued  toward  the  head  of  the  dock  at  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  rate  as  the  pile-driving  could  be  done.  The  material  exca- 
vated was  lifted  out  by  derricks,  loaded  into  mud  scows  and  dumped 
in  the  lake.  A  portion  of  the  excavated  material  was  dumped  by  the 
derricks  upon  the  adjoining  marsh  north  of  the  dock.  This  was  a  mis- 
take, as  the  weight  of  the  material  caused  a  break  in  the  sheet  piling 
at  the  same  point  as  (previously  stated)  the  caving  off  occurred,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  dock  appeared  to  be  heaved  up  and  to  slide  over  the 
center  from  the  north  to  the  south  side.  At  the  same  time,  the  surface 
of  the  marsh  above  sunk  about  3  ft.  This  difficulty  was  finally  sur- 
mounted, although  it  caused  considerable  trouble  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  excavation,  but  as  soon  as  the  piling  of  the  bottom  was 
driven  and  the  transverse  timbers  were  put  in  place,  this  upward 
movement  ceased. 

The  pile-driving  of  the  bottom  was  commenced  at  the  entrance  of 
the  dock,  under  the  abutment  cribs,  and  was  continued  toward  the 
head  of  the  dock  as  rapidly  as  the  excavation  allowed.      There  were 
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two  drivers  in  the  dock,  and  each  was  employed  constantly.  A  2  000-lb. 
hammer  was  used  in  driving  the  piles,  and,  while  at  first  they  drove 
very  easily,  they  finally  gave  indications  of  good  bearing.  Where  it 
was  thought  best,  longer  piles  than  those  called  for  by  the  plans  were 
used.  Extra  piles  were  driven  aronnd  all  places  where  water  apx>eared 
in  the  bottom,  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  springs  were 
stopped  by  the  consolidation  of  the  ground,  only  three  or  four  leaks 
being  left  to  the  last,  and  these  were  led  into  the  permanent  drains  and 
taken  o£f  by  the  pumps. 

The  piles  under  the  slope  timbers  are  of  white  oak  and  are  driven 
in  three  rows  on  each  slope,  being  35,  80  and  25  ft.  long,  respectively. 
Those  under  the  bottom  of  the  dock  and  under  the  cribs  at  the  entrance 
are  20  ft.  long,  and  those  under  the  aprons  25  ft.  long.  These  are  of 
various  woods,  such  as  beech,  elm,  pin -oak,  hard  maple,  etc.  The 
specifications  required  all  piles  to  have  a  diameter  of  12  ins.  at  a 
distance  of  3  ft.  from  one  end,  and  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  6  ins.  at 
the  other  end,  in  a  length  of  35  ft.,  and  proportionally  for  shorter 
lengths. 

The  piling  of  the  bottom  consists  of  fifteen  longitudinal  rows,  the 
five  rows  under  the  center  and  one  under  the  foot  of  each  slope  having 
the  piles  spaced  4  ft.  apart,  and  the  other  eight  rows  having  them  8  ft. 
apart.  Each  row  is  capped  with  12  x  12-in.  oak,  the  timbers  in  ad- 
joining rows  breaking  joint  with  each  other.  Upon  these  longitudinal 
timbers  are  placed  the  transverse  timbers  which  support  the  keel  and 
bilge  blocks.  These  are  12  x  18  ins.  and  64  ft.  long,  placed  every  8 
ft.  and  notched  2  ins.  over  the  longitudinal  timbers,  so  as  to  brace  the 
rows  of  piling.  These  timbers  are  of  Douglas  fir,  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  extend  clear  across  the  bottom  of  the  dock  and  support 
the  main  slope  timbers.  Between  each  transverse  timber  at  the  foot 
of  the  slopes  there  is  placed  a  14  x  14 -in.  timber  framed  into  the 
12  X  18-in.  timbers  and  resting  on  top  of  the  12  x  12-in.  longi- 
tudinals. This  is  to  receive  the  intermediate  slope  timbers,  and  at  the 
same  time  close  the  foot  of  the  slopes  against  the  earth  behind  the  same. 

The  three  rows  of  slope  piles  are  also  capped  longitudinally  with 
12  X  12-in.  oak,  and  each  row  is  independently  braced  to  the  trans- 
verse timbers  of  the  dock,  so  that  any  inward  movement  of  either  will 
be  resisted  by  the  bottom  of  the  dock  and  the  opposite  slope.  These 
are  additional  to  the  regular  slope  timbers  which  also  brace  the  piling. 
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The  slope  timbers  are  12  x  12-m.  oak  at  every  transverse  bottom 
timber,  and  8  x  12-in.  oak  at  intermediate  points.  These  timbers 
are  framed  into  their  supports,  and  form  an  additional  brace  to  the  top 
as  well  as  serving  their  primary  purpose  of  supporting  the  altars. 

The  slope  timbers  are  covered  with  1-in.  rough  pine  boards  nailed 
to  each  timber.  At  intervals  of  about  100  ft.,  along  each  side  of  the 
dock,  chutes  are  constructed,  by  placing  two  8  x  12-in.  oak  timbers 
on  top  of  two  of  the  12  x  12-in.  slope  timbers,  and  filling  in  between 
them  with  6-in.  oak  plank.  These  are  to  be  used  for  putting  material 
for  repairs  in  and  out  of  the  dock  without  injury  to  the  altars. 

The  entrance  to  the  dock  is  protected  by  two  abutment  cribs,  each 
32  X  28  ft.  and  24  ft.  high,  resting  upon  48  piles.  The  capping  of 
the  piles  and  the  two  upper  courses  of  timber  in  the  cribs  are  of  white 
oak ;  the  remainder  of  the  timber  is  hemlock.  The  outer  walls  are 
of  12  X  14-in.,  and  the  inner  walls  of  12  x  12-in.  timbers.  The 
framing  is  dovetail  work.  All  the  courses  are  drift-bolted  with  1-in. 
by  dO-in.  drift  bolts,  and  all  the  joints  are  caulked  with  pitch  and 
oakum.  The  sills  and  jambs  for  holding  the  gate  in  place  are  18  x 
18-in.  oak,  well  braced  and  bolted  in  position.  The  jambs  are  sunk  2 
ins.  into  the  walls  of  the  cribs,  and  are  bolted  through  the  walls  and 
through  12  x  18-in.  inside  pieces  of  oak.  The  apron  timbers,  of 
12  X  12-in.  oak,  run  across  the  entrance,  and  are  built  into  the  cribs 
at  each  end.  They  rest  upon  piles  between  the  cribs.  There  are  two 
rows  of  piles  and  timbers  under  each  sill,  and  these  are  braced  together 
and  to  the  adjoining  timbers  with  12  x  12-in.  oak  braces.  Outside 
of  the  outer  apron  there  is  a  line  of  6-in.  tongued  and  grooved  sheet 
piling,  20  ft.  long,  extending  across  the  entire  opening  and  returning 
at  each  end  to  the  face  of  the  cribs,  where  it  is  connected  to  the  line  of 
sheet  piling,  6  ins.  thick  and  30  ft.  long,  which  is  driven  from  the 
north  end  of  the  north  crib  to  the  south  end  of  the  south  crib,  and 
thence  carried  to  the  protection  sheet  piling  of  the  dock.  A  third  row 
of  sheet  piling,  30  ft.  long,  extends  from  crib  to  crib  in  front  of  the 
inner  sill,  thence  coming  forward  along  the  cribs  to  the  sheet  piling  in 
front  of  them. 

The  entire  apron,  inside  of  the  outer  row  of  sheet  piling  and  to  the 
inside  line  of  the  cribs,  is  filled  in  with  cement  concrete,  made 
of  broken  limestone  and  American  Portland  cement.  The  depth 
of  this  concrete  varies  from    4  ft.   at  the    outer  apron  and  5  ft. 
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under  the  middle  apron  to  about  2  ft.  at  the  inside  of  the 
inner  apron.  The  cribs  are  filled  with  puddled  clay.  The  space 
behind  the  slope  timbers  of  the  dock,  and  the  entire  bottom 
of  the  dock  between  the  piling  and  the  timbers,  is  filled  with  well 
puddled  clay.  As  soon  as  the  clay  was  filled  in  behind  the  slopes 
and  in  the  bottom,  the  floor  of  the  dock  and  the  altars  on  the  slopes 
were  put  in.  The  dock  floor  consists  of  4-in.  pine  plank  laid  on  fur- 
ring strips  on  the  longitudinal  timbers,  so  that  the  floor  is  from  4  to 
6  ins.  lower  than  the  top  of  the  transverse  timbers.  The  floor  pitches 
from  the  center  to  each  side,  and  the  drains,  built  of  2-in.  plank,  run 
along  each  side,  and  empty  into  a  cross  drain  at  the  east  end  of  the 
dock.  The  cross  drain  is  covered  for  half  its  length,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  protected  by  a  grating  of  1-in.  iron  bars,  having  2-in. 
openings  between  them.  This  drain  empties  into  a  brick  tunnel,  5  ft. 
in  diameter  and  96  ft.  long,  leading  to  the  pumps. 

The  altars  or  steps  of  the  slopes  are  made  by  cutting  diagonally 
through  10  X  14-in.  timbers,  so  as  to  leave  two  edges,  making  a 
10-in.  rise  and  a  10-in.  tread,  and  a  third  edge  2  ins.  wide,  to  rest  upon 
the  step  below.  These  altars  are  of  white  pine,  and  are  spiked  to  the 
oak  timbers  with  12-in.  spikes. 

All  the  oak  timber  is  drift-bolted  to  the  piling,  and  to  other 
timbers  with  1-in.  drift  bolts  of  such  lengths  as  the  sizes  of  the 
timbers  required. 

The  coping  of  the  dock  consists  of  two  pieces  of  12  x  12-in.  oak, 
laid  side  by  side,  and  resting  partly  upon  the  upper  altar  and  partly 
upon  the  cap  of  the  upper  slope  row  of  piles,  being  drift-bolted  to  the 
cap  and  edge  and  bolted  to  each  other. 

The  rudder  well  is  located  just  inside  of  the  inner  apron  and  is 
10  ft.  wide,  16  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  deep.  It  is  protected  by  6-in. 
tongued  and  grooved  sheet  piling,  20  ft.  long,  securely  bolted  to  the 
timbers  of  the  dock.     It  has  a  concrete  bottom  2  ft.  thick. 

The  gate  is  of  steel,  and  is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  It  is  62  ft.  long 
on  the  bottom,  68  ft.  on  the  top,  including  the  jambs,  and  is  19  ft.  high. 
The  keel  and  jambs  are  made  of  two  15-in.  channels,  braced  with 
plates  and  angles,  and  protected  on  the  outside  with  6  x  14-in.  oak 
timbers,  to  which  are  fastened  rubber  gaskets.  The  gate  is  fitted 
with  valves  for  filling  and  emptying  the  various  compartments,  and 
also  with  eight  30-in.  gate  valves  for  filling  the  dock. 
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The  pumps  are  located  in  the  engine-room  of  the  power  house, 
directly  oyer  the  well  into  which  the  tunnel  empties.  They  are  two 
in  number,  each  having  a  30-in.  discharge,  and  a  combined  capacity 
of  about  50  000  galls,  per  minute.  Each  pump  is  operated  independ- 
ently by  a  single  engine.  The  well  is  6  z  10  ft.  and  17  ft.  deep. 
Its  top  is  level  with  the  engine-room  floor,  which  is  10  ft.  below  the 
top  of  the  dock,  and  is  covered  by  a  cast-iron  plate,  10  x  14  ft., 
bedded  in  cement,  upon  the  24-in.  brick  walls  of  the  well,  and  bolted 
down  to  the  same  with  28  bolts,  1  in.  in  diameter  and  from  5  to  8  ft. 
long.  The  suction  pipes  enter  the  well  through  packing  boxes  in  this 
plate.  There  is  also  a  manhole  and  a  ladder  for  entering  the  well. 
The  construction  of  the  timber  work  was  completed  and  the  keel  and 
bilge  blocks  placed  in  position  on  January  14th,  1898,  but  the  filling 
in  of  clay  behind  the  slopes  was  not  finished  then.  The  water  was  let 
into  the  dock  through  a  sluiceway  in  the  coffer-dam  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  January,  and  on  the  17th  the  work  of  removing  the  coffer-dam 
was  commenced.  This  was  completed  on  January  28d,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  gate  was  put  in  place  and  the  pumps  'started.  The 
dock  was  pumped  out  in  two  hours;  and  it  was  found  that  the  gate 
and  cribs  and  all  the  work  were  practically  water-tight.  On  January 
26th  the  water  was  let  in  through  six  of  the  eight  valves,  and  the  dock 
filled  in  thirty-five  minutes.  On  the  same  day  the  steamer  Sir  Will' 
iam  Fairbairfiy  of  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company,  was  success- 
fully docked  in  two  hours,  and  without  injury  to  either  the  vessel  or 
the  dock.     See  Fig.  2,  Plate  Xni. 

The  work  of  filling  in  behind  the  slopes  was  completed  on  April 
12th,  1898.  The  material  used  for  filling  and  puddling  was  yellow 
clay  obtained  from  excavations  in  the  bluffs  back  of  the  marsh.  The 
excavated  material  was  also  used  in  bringing  the  marsh  to  grade  for 
the  construction  of  the  shipyard. 

The  power  house,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  includes  the  machine  shop, 
40  X  30  ft.;  the  boiler  room,  32  x  46  ft.;  the  coal  room,  10  x  46 
ft.,  and  the  engine  room,  36  x  56  ft.  There  is  an  iron  stack  6  ft. 
8  ins.  in  diameter,  and  about  75  ft.  high.  The  power  house  is  of 
brick  with  concrete  foundations.  Considerable  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  its  construction  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  dry 
dock  and  the  desire  of  the  company  to  commence  work  in  the  ship 
yard  by  October  1st,  1897.     This  compelled  the  building  of  the  power 
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house  before  the  walls  of  the  dock  could  be  put  in,  and  trouble  oc- 
curred when  the  bottom  of  the  dock  was  suddenly  raised,  as  described 
previously.  This  caused  a  movement  in  the  foundation  of  the  boiler 
room,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  render  it  dangerous  to  the  building. 
It  was  first  proposed  to  construct  the  engine-room  just  west  of  the 
boiler  room  and  close  to  the  dock,  and  the  excavation  was  made  for 


SECTION  A.-B. 


SECTION  C.-D. 


Fio.  4. 


the  pump  well  with  this  in  view;  but  in  making  this  excavation  a 
sudden  flow  of  gas  and  water  drove  the  men  out,  and  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  location  to  that  shown  on  the  plan.  In  the  work  there- 
after there  was  no  difficulty.  The  engine-room  contains,  besides  the 
pumps  previously  described,  two  other  engines,  one  being  an  air  com- 
pressor and  the  other  an  electric  generator.     The  compressor  furnishes 
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air  at  80  lbs.  pressure  to  the  forges,  riveters  and  pneumatic  hoists  in 
the  shops.  The  generator  furnishes  electricity  for  operating  the  rolls, 
punches,  shears,  drills,  over-head  cranes,  wood-working  machinery, 
And  the  lights  in  the  yard  and  shops. 

The  boiler  room  contains  three  boilers,  with  space  for  a  fourth 
should  it  be  needed. 

The  coal  room  has  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons,  and  is  arranged  so 
that  cars  can  be  run  overhead  and  unloaded  through  the  bottom. 

The  machine  shop  is  for  light  repairs  only,  the  company  having  its 
large  machine  shop  at  Cleveland. 

The  main  shops  of  the  shipyard  are  in  the  steel  building  shown  in 
Fig.  5  at  the  end  of  the  space  between  the  slips.  This  building  is  125 
ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  long,  and  has  a  second  floor  used  for  a  mould  loft, 
4S  ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  long.  There  are  nine  bents  31  ft.  3  ins.  apart, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  the  tools  and  machinery  for 
punching,  shearing  and  shaping  the  steel.  Two  over-head  cranes 
travel  the  length  of  the  building,  and  at  the  east  end  run  out  upon  a 
trestle-work  over  the  track  upon  which  material  is  received.  Attached 
to  the  columns  of  the  building  are  jib  cranes  furnished  with  pneumatic 
hoists  which  handle  the  material  at  the  various  tools.  At  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  building  there  is  an  extension  to  the  south,  contain- 
ing the  heating  furnaces,  operated  by  crude  oil,  and  the  slabs  for 
bending  plates,  angles,  channels,  etc.  At  the  southwest  comer  and 
outside  of  the  building  there  is  an  over-head  crane  to  handle  the 
frames  and  to  tend  the  pneumatic  riveter. 

The  mould  loft  is  provided  with  wood-working  machinery,  and 
here  are  prepared  the  patterns  for  the  different  parts  of  the  ship. 
The  floor  is  a  drawing  board  upon  which  the  lines  of  the  ship  are 
laid  down. 

The  blacksmith  shop,  40  x  40  ft. ;  the  coal  room,  20  x  40  ft. ;  the 
joiner  shop,  40  x  100  ft.,  and  the  pipe  shop,  30  x  60  ft,  are  supplied 
with  the  necessary  tools  and  machinery  for  their  work,  but  offer 
no  special  features  of  interest.  The  same  is  true  of  the  saw  mill, 
which  has  a  gang  saw  and  a  jig  saw  for  timber  work  on  wooden  ships. 

All  the  machinery  not  previously  mentioned  as  run  by  compressed 
air  is  operated  by  electricity,  except  the  hammer  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  which  is  run  by  steam. 

The  office,  37  x  17  ft.,  contains  rooms  for  the  superintendent  and 
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his  clerks,  a  weighing  room  and  a  toilet  room  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
a  parlor,  dining-room  and  kitchen  np  stairs. 

The  shears,  for  lifting  engines,  boilers  and  other  heavy  articles  into 
and  ont  of  vessels,  are  located  on  the  river  front  between  the  dry  dock 
and  Slip  No.  1.     Their  capacity  is  60  tons. 

The  above-mentioned  structures  are  all  shown  on  the  general  plan 
(Fig.  5).  There  are  two  slips  which  are  dredged  out  to  a  depth  of  14  ft. 
The  sides  and  ends  are  protected  by  piling  and  sheet  piling  anchored 
back  to  another  row  of  piles  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Between  the  two  slips  are  two  berths  for  building  ships.  There  is 
also  room  for  another  berth  between  **  Slip  No.  1 "  and  the  dry  dock,  and 
also  between  **  Slip  No.  2"  and  the  south  boundary  of  the  property, 
but  at  present  only  two  are  equipped  for  use.  The  ships,  when  under 
construction,  are  supported  upon  blocking  resting  upon  12  z  12-in. 
oak  timbers,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  supported  by  and  bolted  to 
piling.  There  are  six  rows  of  timbers  under  each  ship.  Over  each 
berth  there  is  a  traveling  crane  operated  by  electric  motors,  and  sup- 
ported on  the  iron  and  timber  trestles  indicated  in  Fig.  5.  The  tops  of 
these  trestles  are  35  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  cranes  handle  the  ma- 
terial from  the  shop  or  from  tramcars  on  the  railroad  track  below,  and 
place  the  plates  or  frames  where  desired  on  the  ship.  The  iron  trestle 
is  fixed  in  position,  and  the  timber  trestle  is  movable.  When  a  ship  is 
ready  for  launching,  the  timber  trestle  is  removed  by  the  overhead 
crane  and  carried  back  out  of  the  way,  leaving  the  side  of  the  ship  free 
towards  the  slip.     Vessels  built  upon  the  lakes  are  launched  sideways. 

The  result  of  the  work  has  been  very  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  has 
at  present  been  tested  by  actual  use,  and  the  indications  point  to  its 
becoming  more  satisfactory  as  its  various  parts  become  settled  into 
place  and  the  operatives  become  familiar  with  them. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  dock,  January  23d,  1898,  there  have  been 
ten  steamers  docked  and  repaired,  and  there  has  been  no  settlement 
or  change  of  shape  in  the  dock,  and  no  leakage  through  the  floor  or 
sides.  In  the  shipyard  there  was  launched,  on  April  13th,  1898,  the  steel 
steamer  Superior  City,  450  ft.  long  and  50 .  ft.  beam,  the  longest  ship 
ever  launched  on  the  lakes.  There  are  now  three  other  steamers  under 
contract. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Lorain 
dry  dock  and  shipyard. 
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Bill  of  Material. 
Dry  dock. 

546—36'  whit©  oak  pUes 19  110  lin.  ft. 

416—30'      **        •*        *•    12  480 

323—25'       **        **        **    8  075 


Total  white  oak 39  665 

18—30'  soft  wood  piles 540 

298—25'      **        **        **    7  450 

2  386—20'      **        **        **    47  720 


Total  soft  wood  piles 55  710 

290  880  feet  B.  M.  oak  timber. 
144  000     •*       "      hemlock  timber. 

67  234    **       **      pine  timber. 
444  530     **       •*        *'     sheet  piling. 

32  000     "       **         '*    boards  1"  thick. 

98  000     *•       *»        **    flooring  4"  thick. 

69  120     ♦*       **      Oregon  fir  cross  timbers,  12"  i  18"  x  64'  long. 
208  000    **       **      white  pine  altars,  10"  x  14",  cnt  diagonally. 

10  606  on.  ft.  American  Portland  Cement  concrete. 

60  000    ''  yds.  dredging  and  excavating. 

Total  cost  of  material  and  labor  on  above  items 997  009  89 

**  **     steel  gate  and  valves 10  789  70 

**  **     pumps  and  engines  for  dock 4  512  53 

Freight  and  transferring 1 189  35 

Removing  coffer-dam  and  completing  approach 2  653  00 

Engineering  and  incidentals 6  456  68 


Total  cost  of  dry  dock 3122  511  15 

Shipyard. 

Earthwork  (excavation  and  grading),  115  000  cu.  yds 20  118  58 

Shore  protection,  foundations  for  ship-building  and  dredg- 
ing of  blips  and  river  front 40  038  10 

Steel  building  for  main  shops 15  352  96 

Brick  power  house  and  tunnel 14  379  64 

Total  cost  of  shipyard 3  89  889  28 

Brought  forward,  cost  of  dry-dock 122  611  15 

Grand  total $212  400  43 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  tools,  machinery,  traveling 
cranes  or  engines  and  boilers,  except  the  dry  dock  pumps,  and  the  cost 
of  such  above-named  items  of  machinery  will  amount  to  about  9100  000. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 


During  the  summers  of  1896-97,  the  field  parties  engaged  in  the 
topographic  mapping  of  the  United  States  Geologioal  Survey  con- 
ducted careful  spirit  leveling  on  such  an  extended  scale  as  to  achieve 
results  which  for  cheapness  of  cost  and  excellence  of  quality  render 
them  notable.  This  is  especially  so  because  the  work  was  prosecuted 
in  a  systematic  manner  under  all  the  various  topographic  conditions  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  An  account  has  been  kept  of  the  cost, 
rate  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  this  work  with  such  detail  as  to  render 
its  publication  valuable  to  engineers  and  surveyors  everywhere.  With 
this  in  view,  and  a  hope  that  the  details  of  manipulation,  whereby  the 
results  were  obtained,  may  call  for  such  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  as  will  be  valuable,  not  only  to  them,  but  to 
the  future  level  work  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  author  has 
attempted  to  assemble  the  various  noteworthy  facts  in  this  paper. 

The  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  Sundry  Civil  Expenses  of 
the  Qovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97,  included  among  the  items 
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of  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
the  f oUo wing  new  legislation : 

**  For  topographic  snrveys  in  various  portions  of  the  United  States 
*  *  *  Provided,  that  hereafter  in  such  surveys  west  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian,  elevations  above  a  base  level  located  in  each  area 
under  survey  shall  be  determined  and  marked  on  the  ground  by  iron 
or  stone  posts  or  permanent  bench-marks,  at  least  two  such  posts  or 
bench-marks  to  be  established  in  each  township  or  equivalent  area, 
except  in  the  forest-clad  and  mountain  areas,  where  at  least  one  shall 
be  established,  and  these  shall  be  placed,  whenever  practicable,  near 
the  township  comers  of  the  public  land  surveys;  and  in  the  areas  east 
of  the  ninety -fifth  meridian  at  least  one  such  post  or  bench-mark  shall 
be  similarly  established  in  each  area,  equivalent  to  the  area  of  a  town- 
ship of  the  public  land  surveys. " 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  been  severely  criticised 
in  the  past  for  failing  to  leave  marks  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
monuments  of  some  sort,  as  permanent  marks  of  the  measures  ob- 
tained in  the  prosecution  of  their  field  surveys.  The  above  was  the 
first  authority  given  by  Congress  for  the  leaving  of  such  permanent 
marks,  and  was  gratefully  accepted  by  all  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  aflPording  an  opportunity  to 
remedy  a  well-known  defect  in  their  work.  Heretofore  the  work  of 
the  topographic  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  directed 
entirely  to  the  making  of  a  topographic  map,  and  no  marks  have  been 
left  to  show  the  means  whereby  this  map  has  been  connected,  through 
the  surveys,  with  the  topography  of  the  land.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  above  Act,  permanent  marks  have  been  left  with  such  frequency  sts 
will  not  only  show  fully  the  primary  instrumental  control  on  which 
the  surveys  have  been  based,  but  will  thoroughly  connect  the  maps 
with  the  territory  surveyed.  These  marks  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  extension  or  correction  of  any  of  the  topographic  surveys  of  the 
government,  or  of  any  kind  of  surveying  work  which  may  hereafter  be 
conducted  by  State  governments,  private  corporations  or  individuals. 

Pkm  of  Work. — It  was  realized  in  the  beginning  by  the  framers  of 
the  above  Act  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  accurately  and 
mark  correctly  on  the  monuments  their  exact  height  above  sea  level, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Any  attempt  to  do  this  would 
have  necessitated  the  prior  running  of  thousands  of  miles  of  precise 
levels  in  order  to  reach  the  initial  points  within  the  various  areas 
under   topographic   survey,    and    this    would  have    cost    immense 
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sums  and  have  occupied  several  years,  dnring  which  the  topographic 
surveys  would  have  continued  to  be  prosecuted  without  being  accom- 
panied by  spirit  levels  and  the  establishment  of  the  bench-marks  re- 
quired. The  Act  was  therefore  so  framed  as  to  permit  of  the  accept- 
ance of  some  point  within  each  area  under  topographic  survey  as  a 
central  datum  point  for  that  area,  and  the  elevation  of  the  initial  bench- 
mark established  there  was  to  be  determined  as  nearly  as  practicable 
from  existing  elevations  adjusted  by  railway  or  other  levels  brought 
from  the  sea.  In  consequence,  though  all  the  elevations  connected 
with  the  same  central  datum  point  agree  one  with  the  other,  yet  they 
cannot  always  be  reduced  to  exact  mean  sea  level,  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  primary  elevations  upon  which  the  work  in 
various  localities  is  based.  It  was  anticipated  that,  as  the  spirit  level 
work  is  extended  in  the  future  until  it  ultimately  rests  on  sea  level, 
the  elevations  determined  can  be  corrected  from  time  to  time  in 
publications,  so  that,  as  each  central  datum  point  is  reduced  to  sea 
level,  all  the  levels  resting  thereon  may  be  adjusted  to  that  level.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  nearly  half  of  the  work  of  the  first 
two  seasons,  diversified  though  it  was,  is  based  on  prior  precise  levels; 
in  New  York  on  those  of  the  State  Canals  and  the  United  States  En- 
gineer Corps;  in  some  portions  of  the  South  and  West,  on  those  of  the 
United  States  Engfineer  Corps;  in  much  of  the  central  United  States, 
on  those  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  River  Commission  Surveys;  on  both 
coasts,  on  tide  gauges;  and  in  much  of  the  South,  on  a  line  of  precise 
levels  run  by  the  (Geological  Survey. 

A  study  of  the  Act  of  Congress  referred  to  shows  that  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  two  permanent  bench-marks  are  to 
be  left  in  every  36  square  miles,  excepting  in  heavy  mountainous  and 
wooded  country,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  where  one  is  to  be  left  in 
every  36  square  miles.  Thus  in  the  eastern  States  such  permanent 
marks  are  to  be  placed  approximately  6  linear  miles  apart. 

It  was  at  once  decided  that,  in  addition  to  determining  the  eleva- 
tion of  these  bench-marks,  they  should  be  instrumen tally  connected 
with  the  horizontal  measures  made  in  the  course  of  the  topographic 
surveys,  but  with  only  such  accuracy  as  would  permit  of  their  being 
correctly  plotted  on  the  resulting  maps.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
location  and  elevation  of  these  bench-marks  should  be  published  in 
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two  ways:  First,  by  an  appropriate  symbol,  the  letters  B.  M.  and  the 
elevation  to  the  nearest  foot  printed  on  the  published  atlas  sheets; 
second,  by  lists  of  bench-marks  with  a  fuU  description  of  each  and  its 
exact  elevation  above  mean  sea  level  to  a  thousandth  of  a  foot,  as  re- 
ferred to  the  various  central  datum  points;  these  to  be  published  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  of  which  the  first  has  already  been  issued.  These  elevations 
are  to  be  corrected  by  publication  from  time  to  time  as  connections 
are  made  with  mean  sea  level. 

Bench-Marks, — That  these  bench-marks  should  be  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  character  consistent  with  reasonable  cost  was 
at  once  appreciated,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  various  forms 
used  by  other  government  and  city  surveys,  three  standard  types  were 


Fio.  1. 

selected.  First,  circular  bronze  or  aluminum  tablets  (Fig.  1),  3i  ins. 
in  diameter  and  \  in.  thick,  appropriately  lettered  as  shown.  These 
were  to  be  used  for  the  central-  datum  points,  and  in  such  places  as 
call  for  an  attractive  mark.  They  are  cemented  into  the  walls  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  bridge  abutments  and  other  substantial  masonry  struct- 
ures, or  into  rock,  by  a  stem  3  ins.  long  let  into  a  drill  hole.  The 
figures  **1810"  and  the  name  **  Fonda,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are 
stamped  on  the  tablet  after  it  is  placed  in  position. 

The  second  form  consists  of  copper  bolts  (Fig.  2),  4  ins.  long  and 
1  in.  in  diameter,  fastened  into  other  masonry  structures,  or  into  rock, 
by  driving  them  on  a  brass  wedge  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  vertical 
drill  hole,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  bolt  is  horizontal  and  forms  the 
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zero  of  the  benoh-mark.  The  figoree  *'246,"  shown  in  Fig.  2,  are 
stamped  with  separate  dies  after  the  bolt  has  been  placed  in  position. 
The  third  form,  to  be  employed  where  masonry  or  rook  is  not  accessible, 
consists  of  hollow  wrought -iron  posts,  4  ft.  6  ins.  in  length.  Si  ins.  in 
outer  diameter,  split  at  the  bottom  and  expanded  to  12  ins.,  so  as 
to  prevent  either  the  easy  subsidence  of  the  poet  or  its  being  malici- 
ously pulled  out  of  the  ground.  Into  the  top  of  this  post  is  riveted  a 
bronze  tablet  similar  to  that  first  described,  and  the  iron  is  heavily 
coated  with  hot  asphalt.  These  poets  are  buried  in  the  earth,  with  only 
1  ft.  of  their  length  projecting  above  the  surface,  and  wherever  possible 
a  flat  stone  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  as  a  suitable  foundation. 
The  method  of  marking  these  bench-marks  was  determined  upon 
only  after  serious  discussion  of  all  the  political,  instrumental  and 


BRASS  WEDQE 


COPPER  BOLT 


STEEL  DIE 


Fio.  8. 

economical  features  bearing  upon  it.  Thus,  in  order  that  they  should 
be  so  marked  as  to  fulfil  the  apparent  intent  of  Congress  and  supply 
the  popular  demand  by  showing  the  approximate  elevation  above  sea 
level,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  not  be  given  ordinary  serial 
numbers,  but  that  the  approximate  elevation  above  mean  sea  level,  to 
the  nearest  foot,  should  be  stamped  upon  them,  and  that  these  figures 
should  constitute  their  numbering.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  elevation  above  sea  level,  as  determined  for  a  given  point,  might 
be  changed  several  times  during  a  season,  or  within  a  few  seasons, 
and  that  this  might  change  by  several  feet  the  relative  elevations 
stamped  on  two  bench-marks  adjacent  to  one  another.  Therefore,  to 
satisfy  both  oonditidns — the  popular  demand  for  sea-level  heights  and 
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the  engineering  demand  for  exact  diflferences  between  adjacent  bench- 
marlqi — the  following  method  has  been  adopted: 

The  elevation  above  mean  sea  level  to  the  nearest  ioot,  as  determined 
at  the  time  of  running  the  levels,  is  stamped  upon  the  bench-mark, 
with,  in  addition,  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  central  datum 
point.  Thus,  for  an  elevation  depending  on  North  Creek,  New  York, 
the  mark  on  the  bolt,  post  or  tablet  would  be,  say,  "1728  N.  C."  If 
this  particular  datum,  by  connection  with  precise  levels,  was  found 
the  next  year  to  be  in  error  by  about  5  ft.,  future  bench-marks  in  that 
neighborhood  would  be  stamped  as  resting  upon  a  different  datum, 
that  of  Fonda,  from  which  the  check  was  obtained,  and  the  next  bench- 
mark to  that  above  cited  might  be  stamped  *<1810  Fonda.'*  An  en- 
gineer running  between  these  two  and  finding  them  to  disagree,  ac- 
cording to  his  levels,  by  5  ft.,  would  at  once  realize  that  the  letters 
''N.  C."  or  the  name  "Fonda**  carried  some  special  meaning,  and 
would,  doubtless,  write  to  the  office  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  inquire 
what  it  was. 

Arrangement  of  Work, — After  a  careful  study  of  instruments  and 
methods,  it  was  decided  that  the  work  should  be  of  the  highest  attain- 
able character  of  spirit  leveling,  but  not  of  such  a  quality  as  would 
classify  it  as  precise  or  geodesic  leveling.  In  order  to  check  and  elim- 
inate the  errors  incidental  to  such  work,  it  was  decided  that  all  lines 
of  levels  run  within  an  area  under  topographic  survey  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  close  back  on  themselves  in  circuits  or  polygonal 
figures,  these  lines  to  be  run  by  a  single  levelman  and  rodman,  when 
the  closures  of  the  various  circuits  would  at  once  lead  to  the  detection 
of  any  gross  errors.  Where,  however,  a  central  datum  point  was  of 
necessity  chosen  without  the  area  under  survey,  it  was  decided  that 
instead  of  closing  back  in  a  circuit  on  this  central  datum  point,  the 
direct  line  to  the  field  of  topographic  survey  should  be  run  by  a 
levelman  and  two  rodmcn  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  a  double 
rodded  line.  Thus,  each  rodman  is  to  hold  on  separate  back  and  fore 
turning  points  so  as  to  produce  a  duplicate  line  of  levels  on  separate 
turning  points  and  bench-marks.  On  reaching  the  area  under  topo- 
graphic survey,  one  rodman  was  to  be  dispensed  with. 

In  order  to  establish  a  grade  of  accuracy  for  the  work,  as  nearly 
uniform  as  practicable,  the  general  instructions,  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, page  377,  were  issued. 
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Limits  (/Error, — The  essential  test  of  the  work  was  that  **  the  limit 
of  error  in  feet  between  duplicate  determinations  of  the  elevation  of  a 
point  should  not  exceed  .05  y^  distance  in  miles,  and  that  when  this 
error  was  exceeded  the  level  line  must  be  re- run. "  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  limit  of  error,  which  is  really  the  test  of  closure  of  a  circuit, 
or  of  agreement  between  two  lines  of  a  double  rodded  line,  is  a  com- 
paratively high  one.  It  is  somewhat  less  severe  than  the  limit  set  bv 
the  United  States  Coast  and  G^eodetic  Survey  and  some  simUar 
organizations  for  their  geodesic  leveling,  that  limit  approximating 
.03  ft.  V^  distance  in  miles.  It  is  still  less  severe  than  the  limit  set 
by  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  which  is  a  little  over  .02  ft. 
V'  distance  in  miles.  It  is  nearly  as  severe  as  the  limit  set  by  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps  Survey  of  the  Great  Lake  Begion, 
which  was  .04  ft.  V  distance  in  miles;  yet  in  all  oases  these  organiza- ' 
tions  were  doing  precise  or  geodesic  leveling,  while  this  work  is  but 
good  spirit  leveling  of  a  kind  designated  by  the  Geological  Survey  as 
primary  leveling.  Moreover,  it  is  known  that  the  work  of  these  organi- 
zations has  not  always  been  within  the  limit  of  accuracy  set;  while,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  always  kept 
well  within  the  limits  fixed  and  by  the  best  possible  method  of  test^ 
not  that  of  duplicate  rodding  alone,  but  by  actual  closure  on  the 
initial  point. 

Instruments. — After  careful  investigation  of  the  various  instruments 
suitable  for  this  work,  it  was  decided  that  the  20-in.  engineer's  level 
made  by  Messrs.  Gurley  &  Company  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  would  fill  the 
requirements,  and  that  the  New  York  rod  made  by  the  same  firm  and 
furnished  with  plumbing  levels  and  with  a  specially  constructed  foot 
plate  would  be  the  most  suitable  rod.  It  is  believed  that  the  results 
obtained  fully  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  selection.  The  only  change 
made  in  the  rods  from  those  regpilarly  furnished  was  in  making  the 
foot  plate  a  truncated  pyramid,  the  bottom  of  which  was  but  1  in. 
in  width.  This  was  in  order  to  keep  it  more  free  from  dirt  and  to 
necessitate  its  being  balanced  more  accurately  on  the  top  of  the  steel 
turning  peg  and  with  such  care  as  would  insure  its  being  placed  ex- 
actly on  the  same  point,  both  of  the  turning  peg  and  the  base  of  the 
rod,  for  each  setting.  The  only  change  made  in  the  instrument  from 
the  regular  form  was  by  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  level  bubble 
by  using  bubbles  graduated  to  ten  seconds  of  arc.      This  requires 
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greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  instrumeDtman  in  leveling  his  instrn- 
ment  and  for  the  length  of  sight  adopted  gives  a  degree  of  aoonracj 
well  within  the  limit  of  setting  and  reading  a  target  to  thousandths  of 
a  foot. 

Extent  and  Cost. — During  the  past  two  field  seasons  this  work  was 
prosecuted  by  nearly  one  hundred  leveling  parties  working  in  sixty 
separate  areas  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 
Table  No.  1  shows  in  a  general  way  the  localities  under  survey  in  the 
season  of  1896,  and  gives  other  pertinent  data  connected  therewith. 

TABLE  No.  1. — Cost  op  Leveling  peb  Mile  in  Vabious  States. 


state. 

M 
S 

Alabama 

65 

Arkansas 

17fl 

California 

838 

Colorado 

401 

Delaware 

40 

(f  eonria 

278 

Idaho 

140 

minols 

Indian  Territory . . . 
Iowa 

129 

4  174 

236 

Kansas 

43 

Maryland    

120 

MicnijCan 

90 

Missouri 

81 G 

Montana 

203 

10 

16 

72 

77  i 

14  ' 

88 

25 

7 

700 

48 

15 

20 

« 

29 


I 


$4.80 
8.75 

11.27 
5.80 
2.80 
4.30 
7.68 


8.98 

*2;86 

4.50 
3.90 
4.40 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Orefcon 

.South  Dakota... 

'Texas 

'Vermont 

1  Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wyoming 


Totals  and  aver- 
age  


o 

I 

I 


865 
926 
507 
76 
180 
820 
1096 
40 
186 
180 
801 


10  968 


^•S 

1 

k  9 

"3 

li 

i% 

^ 

6 

100 

$2.86 

105 

8.66 

108 

4.16* 

16 

6.5S 

24 

8.96 

42 

2.79 

222 

4.44 

8 

8.80 

40 

8.44 

85 

4.44 

58 

8.17 

IflM 

$4.78 

♦  Of  the  597  miles  run  In  North  Carolina,  457  miles  were  precise  levels,  which  were 
run  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  mile.  The  average  cost  shown  In  the  table  is  for  the  ordinary 
primary  levels  only. 

QualUjif  and  Accuracy. — In  every  case  only  experienced  levelmen 
were  employed.  In  the  East  these  were  chiefly  men  who  had  been 
employed  on  the  State  Canals  of  New  York  and  in  the  West  chiefly 
old  railroad  civil  engineers  and  surveyors.  They  were  nnder  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  topographers  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
permanent  employees  who  are  imbued  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
care  required,  and  whose  familiarity  with  the  method  of  conducting 
field  parties  relieved  the  levelmen  of  many  of  the  petty  annoyances 
connected  with  party  management.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  g^ven 
these  levelmen  for  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  they  performed 
their  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  results.    In  nearly  every  case  they  were 
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actnaied  by  a  spirit  of  emnlation  and  rivalry  to  secure  good  results, 
and  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  money,  as  compared  with  work 
( ondacted  by  other  parties  under  similar  conditions. 

As  will  be  observed  from  Table  No.  1,  there  were  rnn,  during  the 
season  of  1896,  10  968  linear  miles,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
1  924  permanent  bench-marks  and  approximately  6  000  other  bench- 
marks at  such  points  as  top  of  rail  at  stations,  abutments  of  bridges, 
comer  stones  of  buildings,  nails  in  roots  of  trees,  etc.  The  average 
cost  of  this  work,  including  the  salaries  of  the  levelmen  and  rodmen 
and  their  living  expenses  in  the  field,  but  not  the  cost  of  purchasing 
instruments  and  outfit,  was  at  the  rate  of  ^.78  per  linear  mile  run. 

Table  No.  2  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  circuit  closures. 

TABLE  No  2. — Showing  Localities   op   Wobk,  Lengths  of  CiiOSEi) 

ClBCUITS,  ClX)8UBE   ErBOBS,  AND  LeVELMEN. 


state. 


New  York 

Maryland , 

Delaware , 

We«t  Virginia.'! 
North  Carolina, 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Michigan 

Iowa 

South  Dakota  . 

Nebraska 

Mi.KBOurl 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Montana 

Colorado 

Texas  

Idaho 

Washington... 

Ore^n 

(California 


Locality. 


Length 

or 
circuit. 


Miles. 

AdinjniackH 80 

....  69 

Utica »5 

Auburn 2tt 

Skaneateles 45 

Lockport 17.5 

Elkton... 26 

Dover 113 

^^  94 

St.  Albans!!!!".!  80 

Brevard 58 

Ellliay 88 

Rock  Run 80 

Champion 88.6 

Dubuque 41 .5 

Yankton 116 

Sidney 75.5 

DeSoto 60.5 

Hot  Springs....!  21 

Havana '  20 

Boulder '  HO 

Big  Horn  Basin.  86 

Durango 19 

Boone I  95 

Uvalde I  41 

51 

San  Antonio I  U)5 

Red  Fish  Lake.'  70 

Mount  Stuart  . . '  70 

Portland 42 

Stockton t  170 

Mount  Diablo  . .  |  72 

. .  I  57 

Karquines I  33 


Closure 
error. 


Feet. 

n  f>a) 

II   n|6 

M,'42 
n  CJ7 
'I   :«5 

i'  w 
f  t  iin 

n  ,I5K 
u,:|14 
n.i)83 
H.i^ 
H  J70 
o.;il8 
0.60rt 
♦0.260 
0.(»« 
0.870 

o.a-w 

0.295 
0.120 
0.145 
0.208 
O.OIH 
0.103 
0.420 
0.240 
0.150 
0.100 
♦0.100 
0.183 
0.233 
0.120 


Levelman. 


Clark  Brown. 

A.  F.  Krause. 

A.  B.  Pomme. 

A.  B.  Pomme  and  £.  L.  McNair. 

A.  B.  Pomme. 

E.  L.  McNair. 

O.  L.  Pettibone. 

O.  L.  Pettibone  and  C.  Gtoldsborough. 

C  (Joldsborough. 

H.  Wood. 

E.  L.  Faison. 

T.  S.  Mauldin,  Jr. 

J.  A.  McDonough. 

E.  C.  Bebb. 
G.  W.  Newell. 
Alfred  Tyler. 
H.  M.  Trippe. 

A.  F.  Montmorency. 
H.  L.  Muldrow. 
C.  H.  Dana. 

F.  B.  Whitlock. 

E.  W.  Glafcke. 
C.  W.  Beach. 
J.  C  Barber. 

R.  H.  (Iresham. 
W.  W.  Campbell. 
J.  A.  Hinman. 
A.  B.  Searle. 

F.  L.  Cole. 
C.  C.  Ward. 

J.  B.  Lippincott. 

J.  A.  Vogelson  and  G.  H.  Herrold. 

Q.  n.  Herrold. 

J.  A.  Vogelson. 


♦  The  lines  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  double  rodded,  and  the  errors  given  repre- 
sent the  divergence  between  the  two  rods. 
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As  might  necessarily  be  expected,  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in 
the  quality  of  these  lines,  though  practically  all  are  within  the  limits 
of  error  established.  It  is  believed  that  the  differences  in  quality 
may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  differences  in  men  and  the  topography 
of  the  country  leveled,  as  the  other  elements  were  practically  the 
same  in  every  case.  The  effect  of  different  men  on  the  work  is  less 
pronounced  than  the  effect  of  the  topography.  This  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  poorest  closure  errors  were  invariably  obtained  in  the 
roughest  mountain  country,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  really  bad 
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closure  errors  in  the 
above  table  are  nearly 
all  to  be  found  in  ex- 
ceedingly rough  coun- 
try. 

A  study  of  the  above 
results  will  convince 
any  one  of  the  high 
quality  of  this  work. 
In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  as  good  as 
the  best  precise  or 
geodesic  leveling;  in 
not  a  few  it  surpasses 
this  in  quality.  It  is 
believed  that  a  careful 
perusal  of  these  re- 
sults, coupled  with  a 
consideration  of  their 
Fig.  8.  low    cost    and     high 

speed,  will  at  once  cast  doubt  upon  the  desirability  of  running  geodesic 
levels  of  precision,  as  compared  with  spirit  levels  of  precision,  as  the 
latter  are  hereafter  described.  A  further  analysis  of  the  results  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that,  in  1896,  twenty-nine  parties, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  Indian  Territory,  working  in  as  many  widely 
separated  portions  of  the  United  States,  closed  111  polygonal  circuits 
having  an  average  length  of  about  51  miles.  The  minimum  closures 
were  so  good  as  to  be  represented  by  the  coefficient  .02  in  the  formula 
already  given,  the  maximum  closures  were  within  the  quantity  ob- 
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tained  by  using  the  coefficient  .05,  and  the  mean  as  low  as  that 
obtained  by  using  the  coefficient  .03.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  some 
of  this  work  is  as  good  as  that  obtained  by  the  highest  order  of  pre- 
cise or  geodesic  leveling,  the  mean  was  as  good  as  that  attempted  by 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey,  and  most  European 
precise  leveling,  while  that  having  the  maximum  error  was  good.  Dur- 
ing the  second  and  last  season  of  primary  leveling,  that  of  1897,  there 
were  in  the  field  thirty-six  parties,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  mileage  run  by  these  was  at  least  one-third  greater 
than  that  run  in  the  season  of  1896,  above  tabulated,  whereas  the 
closures  were  equally  good,  none  exceeding  the  limit  given  in  the 
instructions. 

Method  cf  Observing. — A  few  of  the  minor  details  of  the  methods 
employed  in  performing  the  spirit  level  work  of  the  Geological  Survey 
will  now  be  described.  The  examples  chosen  have  been  selected  as 
giving  a  fair  average  for  cost  and  time  of  running  in  typical  regions. 

The  most  difficult  and  expensive  bit  of  leveling  done  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work  in  the  eastern  States  in  1896  was  on  the  upper 
Hudson  in  the  Adirondacks.  Here  265  miles  of  levels  were  run,  43 
permanent  bench-marks  and  353  temporary  bench-marks  were  placed, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  sketch.  Fig.  3.  The  leveling  was  done  by 
Messrs.  Clark  Brown  and  A.  F.  Krause,  levelmen.  The  average  cost 
of  this  work  per  mile  run,  for  the  season,  including  salaries  and  all 
other  expenses,  was  ^.67,  and  the  quality  is  indicated  by  the  closure 
errors  corresponding  to  miles  of  circuit  shown  in  the  diagram. 

Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  sketch  of  a  typical  bit  of  flat-country  leveling 
near  Rome,  Gbi.,  by  one  party,  with  J.  A.  McDonough  as  levelman, 
and  shows  the  closure  errors  corresponding  to  miles  of  circuit  run. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  210  miles  of  levels  were  run,  26  per- 
manent bench-marks  and  246  temporary  bench-marks  were  placed,  and 
the  average  cost  of  this  work,  including  salaries,  was  at  the  rate  of 
$3.60  per  linear  mile  run. 

A  more  careful  analysis  of  the  results  and  cost  of  leveling  in  the 
above  two  localities  shows  that  in  the  Adirondacks,  on  the  basis  of 
one  leveling  party,  there  were  in  all  188  working  days  during  which 
265  linear  miles  of  levels  were  run,  at  a  total  cost  of  31  767.  This  cost 
was  divided  nearly  equally  between  salaries,  $827,  and  living  and 
traveling  expenses,  $940.     Accordingly  this  party  cost,  per  average 
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working  day,  $9.40;  also  $6.67  per  linear  mile  of  levels  run,  and  their 
speed  was  at  the  rate  of  1.4  miles  per  working  day. 

In  the  comparatively  level  country  in  Alabama,  the  total  number  of 
working  days  for  one  party  was  84,  and  the  total  expenses  $757,  of 
which  $435  was  for  salaries  and  $322  for  living  and  traveling  expenses. 
The  Adirondack  parties  lived  on  the  country,  that  is,  in  hotels  and 
farmhouses,  and  they  hired  conveyances.  The  Alabama  party  lived 
in  camp;  the  camp  equipment  consisting  of  one  large  wagon  with 
tents,  and  a  cook  who  drove  the  camp  wagon,  which  was  moved  about 
every  third  day.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  this  party  was  $9 
per  working  day,  and  this  cost  was  at  the  rate  of  $3.60  per  mile  run; 
the  speed  being  2.5  miles  per  day. 
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In  general,  the  de- 
tails of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of 
running  these  levels, 
as  practiced  by  the 
more  successful  of 
the  levelmen,  may  be 
stated  as  follows. 

The  rodman,  after 
examining  and  wiping 
the  bottom  of  the 
level  rod,  standing 
behind  it,  balances  it 
vertically  on  a  bench- 
mark or  a  steel  turning  point  firmly  driven  into  the  ground.  He  waves 
it  back  and  forth  gently  as  he  balances  it,  so  that  the  levelman  may  see 
that  it  is  plumb  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,  and  the  latter  callR 
to  him,  not  by  signaling  with  the  hand,  but  by  word  of  mouth,  the  exact 
figures  on  which  to  set  the  target.  The  rodman  then  takes  down  the 
rod,  sets  the  target,  clamps  it  and  again  holds  it  on  the  turning  point, 
when  the  levelmen  may  call  to  him  to  raise  or  lower  it  one  or  more 
thousandths.  Reclamping  the  target  as  directed  he  now  levels  the 
rod  carefully  by  watching  the  fore  and  back  plumbing  level,  the  level- 
man  waving  him  to  level  it  across  the  line  of  sight  as  indicated  by  the 
vertical  cross-hair.  The  levelman,  having  his  instrument  well  planted, 
and  sighting  first  at  the  rod  and  then  examining  the  level  bubble,  if  he 
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finds  the  target  exactly  set  at  the  same  time  that  the  mBtmment,  ab 
shown  by  the  bubble,  is  exactly  level,  calls  ont  ** plumb,"  which  ex- 
pression, or  some  equivalent  thereto,  is  instantly  repeated  by  the  rod- 
man  if  he  finds  his  rod  plumb,  and  if  the  target  is  then  perfectly  set, 
the  levelman  gives  the  signal  '*  all  right  ";  if  not,  he  calls  again  to  the 
rodman  the  amount  by  which  the  target  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  and 
the  same  operation  is  repeated  until  the  rod  is  found  to  be  precisely 
plumb  at  the  same  instant  that  the  instrument  is  level  and  the 
horizontal  cross-hair  bisects  the  clamped  target. 

The  rodman  reads  the  rod  and  records  his  reading  before  he  re  - 
moves  his  turning  point,  and  then,  extracting  it,  he  shows  the  rod  to 
the  levelman  as  they  pass,  the  latter  reading  and  recording  the  same. 
Both  at  once  compute  the  height  of  instrument  and  compare  results 
without  having  made  any  remarks  one  to  the  other  concerning  the  rod 
reading,  and  if  the  results  differ,  as  stated  in  the  instructions,  they 
then  both  re-read  the  rod,  re-compute,  and  if  the  difference  still 
exists,  they  must  go  back  to  the  nearest  bench-mark  and  re-run  that 
much  of  the  line.  'When  a  target  setting  falls  above  the  6.5-ft.  mark, 
at  which  point  is  the  break  in  the  jointed  rod,  the  closure  of  the  rod 
at  this  point  must  be  examined  by  both  to  make  sure  that  it  is  per- 
fect, otherwise  the  joint  must  be  cleaned  or  a  correction  made  for  the 
failure  of  the  rod  to  properly  close. 

Double  Target  and  Double  Rodded  Levels,— It  occasionally  becomes 
necessary  in  the  coarse  of  this  work  to  run  a  long  single  rodded  line  of 
levels,  when,  as  a  special  provision  against  errors,  the  following  addi- 
tional precaution  is  taken.  Instead  of  setting  and  reading  the  target 
once,  it  is  set  and  read  twice,  by  the  levelman  first  signaling  the  target 
to  a  setting  up  or  down,  when  it  is  clamped,  read  and  recorded  by  the 
rodman,  who  then  loosens  the  target,  continues  to  move  it  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  it  was  going  for,  say,  a  tenth  of  a  foot,  when  he  is 
then  signalled  to  a  setting  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  gives  a 
double  target  reading  on  each  turning  point,  and  the  method  of  mak- 
ing these  tends  to  eliminate  parallax  in  target  clamping.  If  the  two 
readings  differ  by  more  than  two  thousandths  of  a  foot  additional 
settings  are  made.  As  the  rodman  and  the  levelman  pass,  the  latter 
reads  the  target,  which  is  left  clamped  at  the  last  setting,  and  the  rod- 
man,  though  he  records  all  readings,  uses  in  his  computations  only  the 
first  of  the  pair  adopted,  while  the  levelman  uses  the  last.     The  effect 
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of  this  i8  to  average  the  personal  equation  in  reading  the  target,  which 
may  amount  to  one  or  two  thousandths. 

Frequently,  when  necessary  in  the  course  of  such  work  to  run  long 
direct  lines  from  the  chosen  datum  to  the  field  of  work,  and  these  lines 
are  not  checked  by  a  circuit  closure,  they  are  checked  by  double 
rodding  them,  that  is,  by  using  two  rodmen  with  one  levelman,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  run  a  double  or  duplicate  line  with  one  in- 
strument. Many  of  such  lines  were  run  in  the  Indian  Territory,  also 
a  line  in  Nebraska  and  the  line  from  Stockton  to  Merced,  California. 
They  are  included  in  Table  No.  1.  The  details  of  running  in  this  cjiass 
of  work  are  practically  the  same  as  those  given  for  single  rodded  lines, 
with  the  exception  that  some  of  the  salient  features  introduced  into 
the  precise  leveling  hereafter  described  are  added  in  the  practice  of 
this  class  of  work.  Experience  with  such  double  rodded  lines  during 
the  past  two  seasons  indicates  that,  unless  run  by  precise  methods, 
about  as  good  results  are  obtained  and  at  much  less  cost  by  the 
method  of  single  rodding  with  two  or  more  target  settings.  Where 
long  direct  lines  have  to  be  run  over  comparatively  level  country  or 
along  railways,  it  has  been  found  to  be  quicker  and  cheaper  to  employ 
two  rodmen  and  an  umbrella  holder;  the  two  rodmen  not  working  as 
for  a  double  rodded  line,  but  alternating  in  such  a  manner  that  the  level- 
man  backsights  on  A,  foresights  on  B  and  then  passes  ahead  of  B,  the 
rodman  A  going  still  beyond  the  levelman  so  that  the  latter  back- 
sights next  time  on  B  (Fig.  9).  This  method  of  rotation  makes  the 
levels  go  much  more  rapidly,  while  the  use  of  the  umbrella  in  warm 
weather,  by  shading  the  instrument,  renders  it  possible  to  level  it  so 
much  more  rapidly  as  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  cost 
of  the  laborer. 

Precise  Leveling, — The  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  co-operation 
with  the  railways  in  that  State,  decided  during  the  fall  of  1896  to 
have  a  line  of  precise  levels  run  from  the  sea  coast  at  Morehead  City 
via  Asheville  to  the  Tennessee  State  line  at  Paint  Bock,  a  distance  of 
457  miles,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cross  every  line  of  railway  in  the 
State,  and  thus  reduce  its  elevations  to  sea  level.  A  study  of  the 
results  obtained  in  spirit  leveling  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  induced  the  North  Carolina  officials  to  ask  that  bureau  to 
suggest  the  methods  and  instruments  to  be  employed  in  this  work 
and  to  supervise  its  prosecution.      This   duty  devolved  upon  the 
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author,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  and  test  of  the  yarioxiB 
methods  employed  throughout  the  world  in  levels  of  precision,  an 
improved  spirit-level  was  selected,  and  spirit-level  methods  adopted 
in  preference  to  geodesic  methods,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  results 
given  hereafter  justify  the  adoption  of  these  methods. 

The  reasons  for  selecting  spirit-level  methods  as  distingpiished 
from  geodesic  methods  for  such  work  should  be  stated.  Primarily  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Van  Orden,  assistant  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  detailed  as  precise  levelman  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Topographic  Commission,  ran  a  careful  double  line  of  precise 
levels  from  mean  sea  at  Boston  to  the  old  Coast  Survey  "Gristmill  ** 
bench-mark  at  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  and  that  the  agreement 
between  them  was  quite  as  close  as  is  usual  in  geodesic  levels.  The 
old  Coast  Survey  elevation  brought  from  New  York  in  1877  was 
14.730  ft.  above  mean  sea  level,  and  the  Massachusetts  Topographic 
Commission  value  brought  from  Boston  was  14.070  ft.  To  determine 
which  was  correct,  the  Coast  Survey  had  Mr.  Van  Orden  run  a  line  of 
geodesic  levels  in  1895  between  Albany  and  New  York,  paralleling 
their  first  line,  which  gave  a  value  of  13.220  ft.  for  this  bench-mark. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Van  Orden's  spirit  level  determination  of  the 
bench-mark  is  nearly  a  mean  of  the  two  geodesic  determinations.  It 
may  be  further  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  above  work  Professor  T. 
C.  Mendenhall,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  at  that  time,  had 
various  of  his  best  levelmen  run  test  levels  on  permanent  turning 
points  about  the  Capitol  grounds  in  Washington,  both  with  geodesic 
levels  and  with  the  Van  Orden  spirit  level,  and  the  results,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  made  public,  do  not  show  any  appreciable  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  geodesic  levels.  As  a  further  consequence  of  these 
experiments.  Professor  Mendenhall  had  the  Florida  lines  of  geodesic 
levels  from  St.  Augustine  to  Cedar  Keys  re-run  back  and  forth  with 
the  Van  Orden  spirit  level  with  a  result  apparently  in  favor  of  that 
instrument.  Professor  Mendenhall  said  in  1894,  of  Mr.  Van  Orden's 
precise  spirit  levels: 

**  After  examining  with  great  interest  the  profile  of  the  line  of  levels 
run  between  Boston  and  Albany,  I  find  the  agreement  between  the  two 
simultaneous  lines  to  be  remarkably  close,  giving  evidence  that  the 
whole  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  I  have  recently  tested  the  in- 
struments and  methods  used  by  Mr.  Van  Orden,  and  the  result  is 
such  as  to  give  me  great  confidence  in  this  line.     I  do  not  believe 
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that  so  long  a  line  has  ever  before  been  ran  combining  so  high  a 
degree  of  accuracy  "with  so  small  cost. " 

"Mi.  Van  Orden,  himself  an  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey  and  accus- 
tomed to  geodesic  leveling,  wrote  in  1898  of  these  precise  spirit-levels: 

''The  distinction  between  them  and  precise  geodesic  levels  is 
more  in  the  instrument  and  method  than  in  results,  for  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  all  things  considered,  that  the  results  I  have  attained  are 
fully  up  to  the  best  American  and  German  levels,  and  at  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor." 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  theory  of  geodesic  as  compared  with 
spirit  leveling  further  influenced  the  author's  preference  for  the 
latter.  It  seems  that,  providing  the  instrument  is  as  well  made  and 
substantial,  and  the  bubble  sufficiently  sensitive,  precise  spirit  level- 
ing should  be  more  accurate  than  geodesic  leveling,  because  the 
operation  is  simpler  and  more  direct,  while  its  results  are  at  once 
evident  and  unencumbered  by  complicated  and  bulky  computations. 

A  prime  requisite  in  such  precise  spirit  leveling  is  that  the  distance 
between  the  rodman  and  the  instrumentman  should  not  be  greater 
than  that  indicated  by  the  minimum  reading  on  the  rod,  one-thousandth 
of  a  foot,  when  a  difference  of  the  bubble  ends  is  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  This  will  be  explained  more  fully  further  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  geodesic  leveling,  there  is  added  to  the  spirit-leveling  feature 
the  operation  of  reading  small,  vertical  angles  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
computing  and  reducing  them  to  horizontals,  for  in  geodesic  leveling 
as  practiced  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  after 
getting  the  instrument  practically  level,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  watch  the  level  bubble  and  see  that  it  is  absolutely  level  at 
the  same  instant  that  bisection  of  the  target  is  obtained,  and  therefore 
the  observer,  after  leveling  his  instrument  approximately,  pays  no 
further  attention  to  the  bubble  while  sighting.  The  rodman  is  first 
signaled  to  move  the  target  until  nearly  bisected  by  the  cross-hair, 
when  it  is  clamped,  and  thereafter  the  rodman  devotes  his  attention 
wholly  to  keeping  the  rod  steady  and  plumb.  Watching  the  level 
bubble,  the  levelman  then  brings  it  to  exact  center  by  turning  the  mi- 
crometer screw,  and  he  notes  and  records  the  micrometer  reading. 
Then,  without  further  watching  the  bubble,  he  exactly  bisects  the  target 
with  the  cross-hair  by  turning  the  micrometer  screw,  and  again  records 
the  reading  of  the  latter,  and  the  designating  number  on  the  rod. 
This  operation  is  then  repeated  with  the  level  and  telescope  reversed. 
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the  mean  of  the  four  readings  taken  and  the  difference  in  eleration 
between  the  telescope  pointed  at  the  target  and  the  instrument  level » 
as  shown  by  the  micrometer  readings,  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  rod  reading.  It  mast  be  noted,  however,  that  an  important  factor 
in  this  operation  is  the  difference  of  elevation  between  rod  reading 
and  horizon  reading  as  obtained  from  a  trigonometric  computation, 
depending  upon  a  minute  gradienter  angle  and  the  distance  of  the  rod 
from  the  instrument. 

The  chief  argument  used  in  favor  of  this  class  of  work  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bubble  is  truly  level  or  not  at  the 
moment  the  pointing  is  made;  also,  that  a  quadruple  check  is  had 
upon  the  reading  of  a  target  setting.  The  latter  argument  is  of  small 
weight,  as  in  spirit  leveling  two  or  more  settings  may  be  made  on  each 
turning  point,  with  the  added  check  that  the  reading  will  be  made, 
not  by  one  man — the  instrumentman — alone,  but  by  both  instrument- 
man  and  rodmen.  The  first  argument  carries  little  weight  where 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  assure  that  the  bubble  is  level  before  the 
setting,  and  especially  again  after  the  target  is  clamped. 

The  primary  argument  against  geodesic  leveling,  as  compared  with 
spirit  leveling,  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  the  former  all  the  burden  of 
exact  observing  and  recording  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  one  individual, 
the  levelman;  whereas,  in  spirit  leveling  the  burden  of  these  operations 
is  distributed,  resting  not  only  on  the  levelman,  but  on  two  others,  the 
rodmen,  who,  if  they  are  fairly  high-grade  and  intelligent  men,  consti- 
tute a  valuable  check  on  this  stage  of  the  work.  Again,  no  instru- 
mental errors,  that  is,  errors  of  instrument  construction,  need  enter 
into  the  spirit  leveling  which  cannot  be  readily  eliminated  by  adjust- 
ment, repeated  rod  settings  and  equalized  sights;  whereas,  in 
geodesic  leveling  every  error  in  instrument  construction  affects  the 
work  seriously,  through  the  fact  that  it  is  used  as  an  angle-reading 
instrument  as  well  as  a  spirit-leveling  instrument,  and  corrections 
must  be  made  for  errors  of  micrometer  run,  errors  of  coliimation,  etc. 

Finally,  the  most  potent  factor,  the  distance  between  rod  and  level, 
is  of  no  importance  in  spirit  leveling,  providing  fore  and  back  sights 
are  approximately  equal,  differing  from  each  other  not  more  than  1 
ft,  a  result  easily  attainable;  but  in  geodesic  leveling  the  minutest 
error  in  distance  between  the  focal  center  of  the  instrument  and  the 
face  of  the  rgd  becomes  a  factor  in  the  vertical-angle  computations. 
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Precise  Leveling  Instruments, — The  precise  leveling  instraments 
used  in  the  United  States  by  the  only  two  organizations  which  have 
heretofore  done  much  leveling  of  this  kind  are  a  modification  of  the 
Vienna  and  Stampfer  levels,  which  is  made  and  used  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  and  the  Kern  or  Swiss  level  used 
by  the  United  States  Engineers  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Biver 
Surveys.  Both  rest  on  heavy  wooden  tripods,  the  legs  of  which  are 
clamped  by  wing  nuts  to  the  tripod  heads.  The  Coast  Survey  tripod 
head  is  of  wood,  and  the  leveling  screws  are  held  down  to  this  by  a  metal 
plate,  and  by  a  heavy  center  nut  under  the  tripod  head.  The  Engi- 
neers* level  rests  by  gravity,  freely,  in  slots  on  the  tripod  head,  as  do 


Fio.  6. 
spirit  levels,  and  is  clamped  to  the  head  by  a  heavy  center-clamping 
screw.  Both  instruments  are  leveled  by  three  instead  of  four  level- 
ing screws.  The  Coast  Survey  instruments  have  magnifying  powers 
of  from  26  to  37,  and  the  value  of  one  division  of  the  leveling 
bubble  is  1.5  seconds  of  arc.  The  telescope,  like  that  of  other 
precise  levels,  can  be  moved  in  a  vertical  plane,  so  that  the  final 
leveling  is  done  by  rotation  about  a  horizontal  axis  near  the  object 
glass,  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw,  to  permit  of  multiplying  the 
pointings  on  a  mark  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  measuring  range  be- 
yond that  of  the  striding  level.     The  instrument  is  leveled  by  a  long 
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striding  level  resting  on  collars  over  the  T's  which  support  the  tele- 
scope. 

The  Engineers'  or  Kern  level  has  an  apertnre  of  1}  ins,  16  ins. 
focal  length,  and  magnifying  powers  of  40  to  60  times.  The  tele- 
scope may  be  rotated  in  vertical  arc  abont  a  horizontal  axis,  also 
near  the  object  glass,  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  nearly  under 
the  eyepiece,  but,  as  used,  the  micrometer  or  gradienter  screw  is  not 
used  in  making  an  angular  measurement,  but  merely  as  a  leveling 
screw,  so  that  the  angular  element  and  the  element  of  distance  do  not 
enter  into  the  function  of  leveling. 

In  leveling  by  either  of  these  methods,  instrumental  constants  are 
accurately  determined  for  the  values  of  a  division  of  the  bubble,  for 
inequab'ty  of  the  collars,  for  run  of  micrometer  and  for  the  angular 
values  of  the  wire  intervals,  and  these  constants  are  applied  to  the 
readings  as  an  adjustment  in  office. 

The  Geological  Survey  precise  level  is  made  by  Messrs.  Buflf  and 
Berger  of  Boston,  and  differs  from  the  above  in  essential  details.  Two 
views  of  this  instrument  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  plan  of  this  instru- 
ment was  suggested  to  Messrs.  Buff  and  Berger  by  Mr.  Van  Orden  for 
use  on  the  Massachusetts  Topographic  Survey,  and  is,  in  general,  as 
follows:  The  tripod  and  head  are  similar  to  those  of  the  instruments 
already  described.  On  the  head  the  level  is  supported  freely  by  three 
leveling  screws,  and  it  is  clamped  to  the  tripod  head  by  a  stout  center 
screw  when  not  in  use.  The  telescope  has  an  aperture  of  li  ins.  and 
a  magnifying  power  of  40  diameters,  and  is  inverting,  as  are  the 
others.  It  likewise  rotates  in  vertical  plane  by  means  of  a  milled 
head  screw  nearly  under  the  eye-piece;  but  this  rotation  is  about  a 
horizontal  axis,  not  under  the  object  glass,  as  in  the  other  instru- 
ments, but  placed  opposite  the  center  of  the  instrument  by  means 
of  a  cradle,  the  axes  of  which  are  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of 
the  line  of  coUimation,  thus  securing  in  the  telescope  a  motion  in 
altitude  free  from  any  change  in  the  height  of  the  line  of  collima- 
tion,  as  must  occur  in  the  other  instruments.  It  is  leveled  by  a  long 
spirit  bubble  hanging  from  the  telescope,  as  in  ordinary  spirit  levels, 
and  in  addition  is  supplied  by  the  makers  with  an  auxiliary  striding 
level.  The  bubble  is  so  graduated  that  one  division  iV  in.  in  length 
is  equivalent  to  4  seconds  of  arc.  The  Geological  Survey  do  not  use 
the  striding  level,  nor  do  they  use  the  micrometer  leveling  screw 
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Fig.  0. 


as  sucL,  but  merely  as  a  milled  head  screw  for  final 
leveling.  In  place  of  the  chambered  bubble,  as 
furnished  by  the  makers,  two  babbles  of  different 
sensitiveness  are  carried  in  the  field,  one,  in  which 
a  division  is  equivalent  to  4  seconds  of  arc,  and  the 
other  in  which  a  division  is  equivalent  to  8  seconds  of 
arc,  and  both  are  carried  in  separate  metal  frames  so 
that  they  can  be  changed  without  much  delay.  Some 
improvements  are  being  attempted  in  a  level  of  this 
kind  now  under  construction  for  President  Mendenhall 
of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  these  consist 
of  a  steel  center  pivot,  hardened  steel  collars,  agate 
bearings  in  the  Y's,  etc. 

•  Precise  Rods.  — The  Coast  Survey  rod  is  of  thoroughly 
paraffined  wood,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  hemispheri- 
cal, is  set  in  saucer-shaped  turning  points,  the  curva- 
ture of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  rod  foot. 
This  rod  is  single  and  non-extensible,  12  ft.  long,  and 
divided  into  fractions  of  a  meter  by  large,  easily  legi- 
ble markings.  At  short  intervals  on  its  face  are  in- 
serted in  the  pine  wood  metal  plugs  on  which  are 
engraved  fine  lines,  and  these  are  the  zero  marks  on 
which  the  vernier  is  read;  it  being  believed  that  these 
lines  are  finer  than  divisions  can  possibly  be  made 
upon  wood.  The  rod  can  be  read  directly  to  thou- 
sandths of  a  meter  and  by  estimation  to  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  a  meter,  by  means  of  a  target  which  is 
moved  up  and  down  by  an  endless  chain  passing  over 
pulleys  at  either  end  of  the  rod,  while  the  target  can 
be  clamped  by  means  of  another  chain  which  is  con- 
venient to  the  hand  of  the  rodman. 

The  Engineer  Corps  uses  a  rod  made  of  one  piece 
12  ft.  in  length.  It  has  a  T-shaped  cross-section,  a 
footplate  and  a  turning  point  similar  to  the  above. 
The  rod  is  self-reading,  that  is,  without  targets,  and 
graduated  to  centimeters.  Closer  records  are  made 
by  estimation  by  the  levelmen,  since  there  are  three 
horizontal  cross  wires   in   the  instrument,  on  each 
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of  whioli  readings  are  made,  and  the  mean  of  these  is  the  yalne 
used. 

The  rods  used  by  the  Gteologioal  Survey  (Fig.  6)  are  about  10  ft. 
in  length,  non-extensible,  T*8haped  in  cross*  section,  and  made  of 
two  pieces  of  pine  frequently  bolted  together.  They  were  made 
of  well-seasoned  paraffined  pine,  by  Messrs.  W.  &  L.  E.  Qurley, 
of  Troy.  The  bottoms  are  trtmcated  pyramids  of  hardened  steel, 
i  in.  in  width  at  the  smallest  or  lowest  end,  and  these  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  convex-sujrfaced  turning  points.  No  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  placing  the  rod  exactly  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  turning  point  and  there  is  less  liability  of  error  by  possible 
carelessness  in  properly  wiping  both  surfaces.  The  rod  is  graduated 
much  as  is  a  New  York  rod,  to  feet  and  hundredths,  and  is  read  by  a 
target  to  thousandths  of  a  foot.  The  design  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Van  Orden  by  Assistant  Braid  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sury^,  and 
it  was  made  from  their  plans,  which  have  been  considerably  modified 
in  the  rods  used  by  the  Geological  Surrey. 

These  rods,  as  made  for  the  Geological  Survey,  are  not  thoroughly 
paraffined,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  Coast  Survey,  but  are 
paraffined  only  to  a  moderate  depth,  about  i  in. ,  it  being  found  that 
light  pine  wood  soaked  in  boiling  paraffine  until  it  has  penetrated  to 
this  depth  gives  the  rods  the  proper  resistance  to  atmospheric  changes, 
rendering  them  especially  capable  of  resisting  moisture,  and  yet 
not  changing  the  texture  of  the  wood  as  when  thoroughly  soaked 
with  paraffine,  which  makes  it  soft  and  cheese-like  and  causes  it  to  easUy 
dent  and  bend.  In  a  thoroughly  paraffined  rod,  the  paraffine  boils  out 
of  the  rod  in  hot  weather,  making  it  sticky,  while  the  rod  itself  loses 
many  of  the  valuable  properties  given  by  the  wood.  Shallow  paraffin- 
ing retains  the  desirable  properties  possessed  by  the  wood  and  affords 
sufficient  holding  wood  for  the  screws;  enabling  the  rod  to  retain 
its  rigidity  and  rendering  it  less  easily  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  first  two  rods  made  by  Messrs.  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  testing,  and 
Table  No.  3  shows  the  lengths  of  the  rods  A  and  ^  at  a  fixed 
temperature. 
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Bod 


TABLE  No.  3. 

"^,"  Temperature  21.240 

Bod  **jB,"  Temperature  22.12^ 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Oto    1ft., 

12.010  ins. 

Oto    Ift,    12.023 ins. 

Oto    2   *' 

24.012   *« 

Oto    2   **     24.017   " 

Oto    3  ** 

36.013   '* 

Oto    3   "     36.019   " 

Oto    4   '* 

48.017   '* 

Oto    4   **     48.021   " 

Oto    6   ** 

60.016   *» 

Oto    5    '*      60.021   ** 

Oto    6  ** 

72.016   ** 

Oto    6   '*      72.021   " 

Oto    7   ** 

84.016   " 

Oto    7   **      84.023   " 

Oto    8   ** 

96.015   *' 

Oto    8   *'      96.022   *' 

Oto    9   " 

108.016   *' 

Oto    9   "    108.023   ** 

Oto  10  ** 

120.015   ** 

Oto  10  **    120.024   ** 

At  the  end  of  the  field  season  these  rods  were  returned  to  the  Coast 
Survey  office  for  a  more  exhaustive  test,  which  consisted  of  a  determi- 
nation of  their  lengths  after  being  in  a  dry  room  for  a  month,  and  of 
their  lengths  after  being  exposed  to  a  relative  humidity  of  92%  for 
45  hours. 

The  results,  referred  to  22. 2°  Cent.,  are  as  follows: 

Bod  a.  Bod  B, 

Inches.  IncheB. 

First  comparison. .  1  to  10  ft.,  108.011  1  to  10  ft.,  108.003 

Second       '*  .  .1  to  10  ft.,  108.011  1  to  10  ft.,  108.006 


Difference 0.000        0.003 

These  results  appear  to  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  the  length  of 
rod  By  but,  as  the  lines  are  not  very  finely  marked,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance, 1  to  10  ft.,  is  the  result  of  the  summation  of  the  spaces,  1  to  4, 
4  to  7,  and  7  to  10  ft.,  it  is  believed  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
Coast  Survey  testing-room  that  little  or  no  change  took  place.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  stated  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
that  weight  is  lent  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  rod  A  showed  no 
change,  although  both  rods  were  treated  exactly  alike. 

The  targets  of  the  Geological  Survey  rods  are  rectangular,  4  ins. 
high  by  5t  ins.  wide,  with  a  slot  in  the  center,  in  which  the  vernier 
is  placed  as  in  the  New  York  rod.  One  peculiarity  of  these  targets  is 
that  instead  of  a  line  on  which  to  center  the  cross-hair,  there  is  a 
white  stripe,  tapering  so  as  to  be  narrowest  near  the  graduation  and 
widest  on  the  outside,  being  0.004  ft.  wide  near  the  vernier  and  0.020 
ft.  wide  at  the  outer  edge  (Fig.  6).  This  stripe  is  more  easily  bisected 
and  a  more  accurate  setting  can  be  made  on  it  than  on  a  line  which  is 
entirely  superimposed  and  rendered  invisible  by  the  cross-hair,  the 
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image  seen  being  four  similar  triangles,  merging  into  nothing  at  the 
horizontal  cross-hair.  The  metal  supporting  the  vernier  of  the  target 
is  cut  back  for  li  ins.,  and  is  channeled  on  the  rear  side  so  as  to  make 
it  spring.  It  can  be  pressed  against  the  face  of  the  rod  so  as  to  get  a 
dose  contact  with  the  graduation  when  being  read,  thus  eliminating 
much  of  the  parallax  encountered  in  reading  the  ordinary  target  on 
New  York  or  similar  rods.  The  target  is  raised  and  lowered  and  is 
given  a  slow  motion  by  an  endless  steel  tape,  similar  to  a  measuring 
tape,  which  passes  over  pulleys  at  each  end  of  the  rod,  one  of  which 
is  adjustable  so  as  to  give  the  proper  amount  of  tension,  and  this  tape 
is  moved  by  the  hand  of  the  rodman  from  behind  and  with  such  fric- 
tion as  will  permit  of  giving  the  proper  slow  motion.  There  is  no 
means  of  clamping  the  target  when  the  rod  is  in  position,  as  is  done 
by  the  chain  on  the  Coast  Survey  rod.  The  rod  must  be  taken  down  to 
be  clamped.  This  is  an  advantage,  because  it  insures  the  target  being 
clamped  before  it  is  replaced  on  the  turning  point  for  the  ,4>^ 
final  sight  of  the  levelman. 

Instead  of  saucer-shaped  turning  points  in  which  grit  is 
apt  to  collect,  even  if  every  care  is  taken  in  wiping  them,  the 
Geological  Survey  uses  convex-headed  steel  turning  points 
(Fig.  7)  10  to  15  ins.  in  length  and  •}  in.  in  diameter.  They  are 
machine-dressed  from  3-in.  steel  bars,  and  the  top  is  enlarged 
to  a  mushroom  shape  2^  ins.  in  diameter.  The  spike  is  thoroughly 
driven  into  the  ground  to  a  firm  bearing.  This  form  of  turning  point 
has  been  found  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  be  more  steady  in  frozen 
and  soft  ground,  and  under  similar  unfavorable  conditions,  than  the 
shallow  plate  of  the  Coast  Survey  or  the  turtle-back  of  the  British 
Ordnance  Survey.  In  the  experiments  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
frozen  ground  on  tripod  legs  and  turning  points,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained, cast-iron  turtle-back  turning  points  6  ins.  in  diameter,  about 
li  ins.  thick,  flat  on  the  under  side,  and  with  three  1-in.  spikes,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  were  employed  for  a  short  portion  of 
the  North  Carolina  line,  between  miles  205  and  210. 

Teats  of  Level  Bubbles. — An  analysis  of  the  instruments  and  rods 
shows  that  the  Geological  Survey  uses  strictly  spirit-leveling 
methods,  the  quality  of  the  resulting  work  differing  from  that  obtained 
by  ordinary  spirit  leveling  chiefly  because  of  the  quality  of  the  instru- 
ments, rods  and  turning  points,  the  skill  of  the  levelman  and  rod- 
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men,  and  the  methods  of  manipnlation.  No  micrometrio  angle  is 
measured,  the  target  is  set  by  the  rodman,  the  rod  is  read  by  the  level- 
man  and  the  rodman,  and  no  corrections  are  made  for  errors  of  instm- 
ment  The  objects  sought  are  to  obtain  the  best  instrument  possible, 
to  keep  it  in  perfect  adjustment,  and  so  to  use  it  that  any  errors  in- 
herent in  it  shall  be  eliminated  or  balanced  by  the  method  of  running. 
As  distinguished  from  the  Engineer  Corps  method  of  leveling,  the  rod 
is  not  self -reading,  and  while  the  Coast  Surrey  method  employs  a  rod 
read  by  a  target  and  vernier,  yet  the  burden  of  the  reading  rests  on  the 
levelman  because  of  the  addition  of  the  micrometric  measurement.  In 
the  Geological  Survey  method,  the  burden  of  the  work  does  not  rest 
on  one  man,  the  levelman,  but  is  equally  divided  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  get  a  number  of  averages  of  the  readings  of  levelman  and  rod- 
men. 

Prior  to  taking  the  field  for  the  Geological  Survey  in  1896,  Mr.  W. 
Carvel  Hall,  the  levelman,  ran  over  a  series  of  permanent  turning 
points  marked  on  the  curbstones  in  an  unfrequented  portion  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  total  length  of  run  was  3  600  ft. ,  and  this 
distance  was  re-run  a  number  of  times  to  obtain  checks  on  each  turning 
point  and  thus  get  an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  work.  Two  rod- 
men  were  employed  as  in  ordinary  precise  leveling,  and  two  bubbles 
were  used,  first,  the  4-second  and  then  the  8-second  bubble;  the  number 
of  determinations  of  each  bench-mark  being  six  by  each  bubble.  The 
results  show  clearly  that  the  work  done  with  the  8-second  bubble  was 
more  uniform  than  that  with  the  4-second  bubble.  Each  starting  from 
zero  was  run  out  3  563  ft.  and  back  twice,  the  4-second  bubble  closing 
on  the  initial  turning  point  with  errors  of  +  0.023  and  +  0.080  ft.  for  rod 
A,  and  -|-  0.004  and  +0.024  ft.  for  rod  jB,  and  with  varying  divergences 
at  intermediate  turning  points,  the  mean  error  of  closure  for  all  being 
4-  0.023  ft.  The  line  run  with  the  S-second  bubble  closed  on  the  initial 
turning  point  with  errors  of  —  0.007  and  +  0.003  ft.  for  rod  A^  and 
+  0.006  and  —  0.003  ft.  for  rod  B,  the  means  of  all  the  lines  giving  for 
the  height  of  the  initial  turning  point  —  0.00075  ft.  error,  while  the 
mean  divergence  of  the  two  lines  at  the  intermediate  turning  points 
was  correspondingly  small  and  uniform. 

The  cause  of  this  may  be  partially  explained  as  follows:  The  4- 
seoond  bubble  was  so  sensitive  that,  after  being  centered,  the  jar  from 
distant  vehicles,  a  light  air,  or  even  so  slight  a  change  of  temperature 
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as  the  breath  from  the  observer's  nostrils  or  the  warmth  of  his  hand 
caused  the  bubble  to  more,  while  the  rest  of  the  instrument  retained 
its  original  position.  Bringing  the  bubble  again  to  the  center  would 
in  reality  throw  the  whole  instrument  out  of  level.  The  sensitiveness 
of  this  bubble  can  be  better  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  a  division 
of  the  micrometer  leveling  screw  is  equal  to  two  divisions  of  the 
bubble  tube;  and,  as  a  fourth  of  a  division  is  easily  distinguishable  and 
amounts  to  0.001  ft.  on  the  rod  at  a  distance  of  400  ft.,  it  was  quite 
frequently  necessary  to  turn  the  micrometer  screw  less  than  ^^  of  a 
revolution,  which  in  practice  is  especially  difficult  because  of  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  bubble. 

With  the  8-second  bubble,  which  was  less  sensitive  to  jarring,  much 
less  manipulation  was  required,  the  bubble  and  telescope  responding 
more  uniformly  one  to  the  movement  of  the  other.  Hence,  the  result- 
ing readings  agreed  more  closely  because  the  telescope  was  more 
accurately  leveled  when  the  bubble  indicated  such  leveling.  While 
this  explanation  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  there  were  other  evidences 
that  the  less  sensitive  bubble  gave  the  better  results.  Moreover,  if  the 
above  be  even  partially  true,  it  indicates  that  geodesic  leveling,  in 
which  the  readings  of  the  micrometer  screw  in  conjunction  vnth  a 
supersensitive  bubble  become  a  function  of  the  result,  may  be  liable 
to  errors  due  to  movement  of  the  bubble  not  in  accord  with  those  of 
the  instrument,  and  occurring  between  the  time  of  sighting  and  level- 
ing. The  length  of  time  required  in  leveling  the  instrument  with  the 
4-second  bubble,  wherever  it  is  liable  to  the  faintest  disturbance, 
is  such  that  the  levelman  will  not  unlikely  become  nervous  and 
irritated  in  his  futile  efforts  to  level  it,  and  thus  perhaps  affect  the 
quality  of  the  work;  whereas,  the  8-second  bubble,  being  more  rapidly 
manipulated,  is  used  more  surely  and  calmly. 

All  the  indications  of  the  above  seem  to  the  author  to  point  out 
that  the  more  sensitive  1.5-second  and  3-seoond  bubbles,  used  by  other 
precise  levelmen,  do  not  show  the  real  action  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
only  possible  to  use  them  while  not  sighting  through  the  telescope 
and  while  watching  the  bubble,  and  by  moving  it  through  a  very 
small  angular  distance,  one  which  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  but  which  must  be  read  on  a  micrometer  screw. 
The  author  is  accordingly  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  obtained  by 
this  method  with  a  more  sensitive  bubble  are  not  likely  to  be  any  better 
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than,  if  as  good  as,  those  obtained  by  the  less  sensitive  babble  more 
quickly  nlanipulated.  All  these  deductions  are  dependent  necessarily 
on  the  distance  from  the  instrument  at  which  the  rod  is  placed,  and 
that  distance  must  be  such  that  the  least  movement  of  the  bubble 
which  is  perceptible  to  the  eye  shall  correspond  to  the  least  division 
which  is  visible  on  the  rod.  Thus  for  the  4-second  bubble  with  the 
rod  reading  to  thousandths,  the  latter  should  not  be  placed  more  than 
400  ft.  from  the  instrument,  and  with  the  8-second  bubble  the  rod 
should  not  be  placed  more  than  300  ft.  from  the  instrument  in  order 
that  the  least  perceptible  movement  of  the  bubble  shall  correspond  to 
a  difference  of  one-thousandth  of  a  foot  on  the  rod.  Therefore,  if 
both  bubbles  could  be  manipulated  with  equal  certainty  and  speed,  it 
would  be  as  safe  to  place  the  rod  at  400  ft.  with  the  4-second  bubble  as 
at  300  ft.  with  the  8-second  bubble.  In  spite  of  this  difference  of 
distance  in  favor  of  the  4-second  bubble,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  most  spirit  leveling  operations  the  boiling  or  dancing  of  the  atmos- 
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phere,  due  to  heat,  is  such,  and  the  slopes  of  the  country  are  such 
that  distances  as  great  as  300  ft.  can  rarely  be  used  in  precise  leveling. 
In  practice,  this  is  the  limit  of  distance  for  the  precise  leveling  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  as  for  most  other  organizations,  and  this  distance 
has  frequently  to  be  reduced  to  150  ft.  or  less,  in  very  hot  weather, 
in  moderate  winds  and  under  other  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Sequence  of  Level  and  Rod. — Numerous  methods  of  sequence  in 
double  rodding  have  been  employed  by  various  organizations.  In  the 
Coast  Survey  the  levelman  backsights  on  rodman  A  (Fig.  8)  at  the 
turning  point  a,,  and  then  backsights  on  rodman  B  at  the  turning;, 
point  62-  Both  A  and  B  then  pass  him,  and  he  then  foresights  on  rod- 
man  A  at  turning  point  a^  and  on  rodman  B  at  b^,  the  rear  turning 
points  a^  and  h.^  being  left  in  the  ground  until  the  turning  points  03 
and  h^  are  set. 

The  Engineer  Corps'  method  of  sequence  is  that  already  described 
for  double  rodding  with  ordinary   spirit  levels,  thus:  The  levelman 
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baoksiglits  on  rodman  A  at  cij  (Fig.  9),  and  foresights  on  rodman  B  at 
b^  Then  the  levelman  and  A  move  forward,  and  the  former  backsights 
on  B  at  63  and  foresights  on  A  at  a^.  This  is  a  single  line  of  levels, 
and  the  party  duplicate  their  own  work  by  re-running  over  the  same 
line  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  above  and  similar  methods  of  progression  were,  after  investi- 
gation and  experiment,  discarded  by  the  Oeologioal  Survey  because 
the  result  of  most  of  them  was  to  leave  the  instrument  standing  too 
long  between  the  time  of  observing  back  and  fore  sights,  also  because 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  observing  of  the  two  lines  was  too  great. 
A  notable  peculiarity  in  all  precise  leveling  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant divergence  between  the  two  lines,  and  no  adequate  cause  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  discovered.  It  was  believed  by  the  author  that  this 
divergence  was,  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  settlement  of  the  instrument 
between  the  time  of  observing  on  the  two  lines,  as  such  settlement 
would  cause  the  line  last  sighted  to  constantly  move  away  from  the 
line  first  sighted.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  no 
such  settlement  took  place,  but  the  instrument  can  rarely,  if  ever,  rise, 
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though  it  is  liable  to  settle  every  time.  In  order  to  eliminate  such  settle- 
ment, if  it  existed,  the  f  oUowing  method  of  observing  was  adopted  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  In  its  application  the  instrument  was  not  moved 
or  disturbed,  as  is  sometimes  done,  between  the  time  of  sighting  the 
first  and  second  lines,  this  being  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  actual 
movement  which  may  take  place  in  the  instrument  by  settlement 
between  such  times,  and  as  the  instrument  was  re-leveled  at  every  obser- 
vation, this  re-leveling  constituted  in  itself  a  sufficient  disturbance  of 
the  instrument  to  cause  the  lines  to  be  as  absolutely  independent  as 
possible,  barring  only  the  personality  of  the  levelman  and  the  inaccu- 
racies inherent  in  the  instrument. 

This  method  of  procedure  was  to  backsight  on  rodman  A  at  a^ 
(Fig.  10),  immediately  reversing  the  instrument  foresight  on  rodman  B 
at  02,  then  foresight  on  rodman  B  at  b^  and  backsight  on  rodman  A  at 
^4.  In  this  method  it  will  be  observed  that  the  level  notes  are  compli- 
cated or  divided  between  the  two  rodmen,  because  one  rodman  acts  as 
backsight  on  both  rear  turning  points,  and  the  other  rodman  as  fore- 
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sight  on  both  fore  turning  points.  The  levelman,  however,  keeps  a  dear 
set  of  notes  of  both  rod  readings,  and  the  rodmen  exchange  fore  and 
backsight  notes  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work  by  summation  between 
bench- marks.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  in  the  quick  observing 
between  fore  and  backsights  on  each  line,  practically  no  time  elapsing 
between  the  making  of  these  sights  other  than  that  required  in  revers- 
ing the  instrument  and  watching  the  bubble.  It  was  believed  that  by 
this  method  practically  no  subsidence  occurred  between  these  sights, 
a  belief  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  length  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  sighting  of  the  two  lines  resulted  in  a  greater  divergence 
than  might  even  have  been  anticipated.  The  order  of  sequence  in 
sighting  was  such  as  to  practically  run  one  line  in  a  direct  and  the 
other  in  the  reverse  or  opposite  direction. 

The  method  of  exchanging  notes  required  each  man  to  practically 
walk  the  distance  leveled  twice,  for  after  rod  aj  is  sighted,  then  the 
rodman  moves  toward  the  levelman  for  his  inspection;  meantime 
the  latter  sights  rod  Oj,   then  the    levelman  moves  toward   A   to 
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meet  him,  and  they  exchange  notes,  A  returning  to  point  64,  and  the 
levelman  going  to  meet  B,  whose  rod  he  reads,  B  then  returning  to 
point  63.  The  second  set  of  sights  having  been  made,  the  notes  are 
exchanged  as  the  men  pass  each  other,  the  rear  rodman  and  levelman 
moving  forward  each  time. 

Geological  Survey  Precise  Level  Line. — The  party  organization  for 
precise  leveling  on  the  line  run  by  the  Geological  Survey  from  More- 
head  City  via  Asheville,  N.  C,  through  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Atlanta, 
Q[2k,,  consisted  of  the  levelman,  two  rodmen,  one  laborer  who  acted  as 
umbrellaman,  and  one  laborer  who  set  the  turning  points  and  acted 
as  tapeman.  The  chief  of  the  party,  Mr.  W.  Carvel  Hall,  was  level- 
man  throughout  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  to  him  credit  is  due 
for  numerous  suggestions  as  to  shapes  of  turning  points,  changes  made 
in  the  rods,  and  in  the  method  of  observing.  The  method  of  progres- 
sion on  this  work  was  as  follows:  The  measuring  tape  was  of  No.  10  gal- 
vanized iron  wire,  a  little  smaller  than  telegraph  wire,  600  ft.  in  length, 
with  10- ft.  brass  markers  brazed  on  it  for  200  ft.  from  either  end  and 
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a  large  brass  marker  at  the  center.  The  tapeman  takes  this  and  drags 
it  out  its  full  length,  and  as  the  rear  end  reaches  the  fore  rodman  who 
has  just  recorded  his  rod  settings,  the  latter  holds  it  to  his  points 
while  the  tapeman  sets  the  fore  turning  points.  The  leveler  reads  and 
records  the  fore  rods  as  he  passes,  while  the  umbrellaman  continues  on 
to  the  center  mark  of  the  tape.  By  the  time  the  instrument  is  leveled 
and  the  previous  sights  are  computed,  the  rear  rodman  passes  the 
levelman  who  reads  and  records  his  rods.  Then,  as  this  rodman  moves 
ahead  to  his  fore  turning  points,  the  levelman  sets  the  target  on  the  first 
backsight,  by  motions  at  first  and  finally  by  word  of  mouth,  so  that  the 
rodman  can  devote  his  entire  attention  to  plumbing  the  rod.  By  the 
time  this  setting  is  finished,  the  fore  rodman  has  reached  his  turning 
points,  and  the  levelman  sets  his  first  target.  The  levelman  and  rod- 
men  then  exchange  readings  of  rods,  and  the  targets  are  set  on  the 
points  on  the  other  line,  while  the  tapeman  returns  to  the  rear  turning 
points  and  removes  them  after  the  fore  rodman  has  set  his  targets  on 
and  has  thus  determined  the  elevations  of  the  fore  turning  points. 
The  tapeman  then  passes  ahead,  drawing  the  measuring  wire  after 
him,  to  set  the  next  pair  of  fore  turning  points  as  before. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  two  lines  on  the  various  turning 
points  in  the  first  250  miles  of  the  line  of  precise  levels  run  through 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  are  shown  in  Table  No.  4,  from 
which  it  will  be  observed  that  during  the  first  100  miles  the  line  was 
in  excellent  condition,  the  divergence  being  well  within  the  limits 
which  might  be  reasonably  expected,  but  thereafter  this  divergence 
increased  very  rapidly. 

Efforts  were  made  to  fix  the  cause  of  this  divergence.  It  was  be- 
lieved from  careful  examination  of  the  instrument,  turning  points, 
etc.,  in  the  course  of  the  running,  that  the  divergence  was  largely  in- 
creased by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground.  The  first 
100  miles  were  run  prior  to  January  1st,  and  there  had  been  scarcely 
any  frost.  Between  January  1st  and  February  18th,  when  the  next  150 
miles  were  run,  the  divergence  was  marked.  During  this  time  the 
ground  was  frequently  frozen  in  the  mornings,  and  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced it  thawed.  There  were  numerous  stretches  of  sandy  fills,  ex- 
posed to  the  bright  sunlight,  where  the  divergence  appeared  to  be 
much  less  than  in  other  places  where  the  line  passed  through  cuts, 
and  the  tripod  legs  were  driven  into  clayey  ground  where  the  shade  of 
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DlYKROKMCK. 

DlYBBOBMCK. 

Mean 
elevaUoD. 

Distance. 

Mean 
elevation. 

Distance. 

Partial. 

Total. 

partial. 

Total. 

MUes. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Miiee. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

0  02 

7.768 
17.768 

127.94 

187.24 

-.048 
f.082 

0.184 
0.816 

846  688 

0.94 

+.006 

0.006 

888.581 

7.19 

-.004 

0.001 

19.856 

,148.86 

+  .060 

0.870 

868.977 

18.22 

+.024 

0.025 

39.048 

1151.25 

-.001 

0.275 

896.588 

90.88 

.000 

0.025 

27.882 

156.90 

+.066 
+  .084 

0.881 

881.871 

»7.96 

+.041 

0.066 

25.801 

162.10 

0.866 

869.974 

84.41 

—.016 

0.061 

7.888 

168.98 

-.016 

0.850 

406.048 

85.68 

+.014 

0.065 

15.678 

177.72 

.000 

0.850 

471.420 

41.83 

—.089 

0.026 

27.884 

182.62 

+  .088 
+  .081 

0.888 

548.884 

47.46 

+.020 

0.016 

60.674 

187.08 

0.4M 

666.668 

62.68 

+  .089 

0.086 

47.621 

192.51 

+.061 

0.466 

677.748 

59.60 

-.016 

0.070 

63.658 

200.81 

-.006 

0.449 

641.978 

68.59 

+  .009 

0.079 

48.179 

209.87 

+.181 
+  .014 

0.670 

780.886 

74.ai 

+  .087 

0.116 

55.231 

216.18 

0.684 

744.959 

80.86 

-.025 

0.091 

109.207 

224.20 

+.086 

0.610 

839.466 

89.27 

—.004 

0.087 

119.598 

228.75 

+.008 

0.612 

818.167 

94.77 

+  .004 

0.091 

110.991 

284.87 

+.M0 

0.662 

796.946 

100.58 

+-SS 

0.094 

185.869 

289.80 

+.010 

.0.662 

989.789 

106.44 

^.061 

0.146 

151.969 

246.26 

+.048 

0.704 

861.758 

114.92 

+-KS 

0.820 

178.181 

268.18 

1.008 

0.701 

686.175 

120.86 

+.007 

0.227 

229.216 

256.98 

1 

+.014 

0.715 

810.461 

the  banks  prevented  rapid  thawing  of  the  soil.  It  was  observed  that 
the  bubble  was  constantly  moving,  however  well  the  instrument  might 
be  planted,  and  it  was  reasoned  that  the  metal  points  which  tipped 
the  tripod  legps,  on  being  firmly  planted  in  frozen  ground  thawed  this, 
and  the  water  which  melted  from  the  frost  lubricated  the  bottoms  of 
the  tripod  legs  and  thus  permitted  tbem  to  sink  more  freely  into  the 
softening  soil.  Fuirther  experiments  indicated  that  when  the  instru- 
ment was  firmly  pressed  into  the  ground  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about 
three  minutes  it  could  then  be  easily  pressed  to  some  greater  depth, 
and,  thereafter,  during  the  freezing  weather,  which  did  not  last  long 
in  the  mild  climate  of  North  Carolina,  the  instrument  was  invariably 
pressed  into  the  ground  two  or  three  times  before  the  readings  on  the 
first  line  were  taken,  and  once  again  before  observing  on  the  second 
line.  The  subsidence  between  the  fore  and  back  sights  was  noticed 
to  be  materially  lessened,  as  was  the  divergence  between  the  lines,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  of  divergences  between  the  direct  and 
reverse  lines  from  February  18th  to  March  6th.  Experiments  were 
made  at  the  same  time  with  the  British  Ordnance  turning  points  al- 
ready described,  but  the  use  of  these  was  soon  abandoned.  The  weak- 
est place  in  the  line,  between  miles  200  and  210,  was  at  the  point  just 
before  these  experiments  were  made. 
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DlYBROKMCK. 

Mean 
eievation. 

Distance. 

MUee. 

«6.58 

291.41 

298.88 

DiVXROKMCB. 

Mean 

Partial. 

Total. 

Partial.  !    Total. 

1 

elevation. 

Miles. 

268.88 

S78.80 

281.88 

Feet. 

4-.0tt4 
—  .016 
+  .016 

Feet. 

0.779 
0.788 
0.778 

Feet. 
680.186 
766.102 
670.549 

Feet. 
—  .008 
—.012 
+  .008 

Feet, 

0.781 
0.769 
0.772 

Feet. 
789.688 
887.648 
926.885 

A  possible  cause  of  increase  in  the  divergence  between  the  two 
lines  was  a  fact  which  was  considered  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
overlooked,  namely,  that,  approximately  between  mile  100  and  mile 
290,  the  relations  between  the  rodmen  and  the  levelman  were  not  con- 
genial; and  it  is  believed  that  the  possible  irritation  of  both  the  level- 
man  and  rodmen  dne  to  friction  affected  their  ability  to  perform  their 
duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  For  this  reason  a  change  in 
rodmen  was  made  at  that  point,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  leveling 
for  the  winter  of  1896-97  across  the  Swannanoa  Pass  approaching  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  the  greatest  elevation  in  which  was  2  530.4  ft.,  to  mile  457 
at  Paint  Bock,  N.  C,  the  divergence  between  the  two  lines  increased 
very  little.  This  uniformity  in  divergence  may  have  been  dne  in  part 
to  the  moderate  weather  and  the  fact  that  there  was  accordingly  no 
frost  in  the  ground,  and  also  to  the  more  harmonious  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  levelman  and  rodmen. 

TABLE  No.  6. 


Distance.   | 


Miles. 
806.04.... 
811.51.... 
315.68.... 
830.67..,. 
330.87.... 
386.12.... 
840.68.... 
846.64.... 
351.21.... 
&57.16,... 
861.74.... 

867.02 

872.23 

878.11.... 


DiVBROKMCK. 

Mean 
elevation. 

Partial. 

Total. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

+  .047 

0.819 

776.092 

—.005 

0,814 

ffnj.914 

^.003 

O.KOl 

969.596 

—  .004 

0.707 

995.882 

—.003 

0.T95 

1  164.119 

+  .086 

0.831 

1  086.691 

—  .019 

0.H13 

1  192.806 

+.oia 

0.H25 

1  192.678 

—  .003 

0.ftJ3 

1  181.829 

+  .015 

0.837 

1  215.005 

-.001 

0.836 

1  090.615 

+  .013 

0.849 

1  297.881 

—  .003 

o.fm 

1  437.934 

+.021 

0.867 

1  285.516 

Distance. 

DiVKBOBNCB. 

Partial. 

Total. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

383.88 

+  .008 
+  .002 

0.K75 

388.57 

0.877 

391.99 

-.008 

0.H69 

;m5.37 

—  .044 

0.825 

402.58 

+  .008 

0.827 

407.36 

—.013 

0.815 

411.64 

+  .001 
+.008 

0.816 

41H.6n 

0.824 

120.00 

—  .004 

0.820 

125.32 

+  .005 

0.825 

4:i(i.72 

—.010 

0.815 

436.35 

—.003 

0.812 

44,^1.77 

+  .002 

0.814 

451. 9fi...... 

-.011 

0.803 

457.05 

+  .021 

o.sa 

Mean 
elevation. 


Feet. 
1  437.188 

1  829.269 

2  152.671 
2  521.771 
2  321. SOU 
2  057,07il 
1  995.554 
1  985.650 
1  924.069 
1  795.668 
1  729.885 
1  086.336 
1  529.551 
1  826.185 
1  268.617 
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Prior  to  continuing  the  above  work  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Hall,  a  new  form  of  rod,  which  may  be  called  a 
double  reading  or  double  graduated  precise  level  rod,  was  devised  and 
made  by  Messrs.  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley.  It  was  still  believed  that  too 
great  a  time  elapsed  between  observing  on  the  two  lines,  though 
the  time  of  observing  had  been  reduced  greatly.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved that  if  the  walking  backward  and  forward  of  the  rodmen  and 
levelman  to  exchange  notes,  after  the  sighting  of  the  first  line,  could 
be  dispensed  with,  that  the  rate  of  progress  would  be  increased,  the 
relative  cost  diminished,  and  the  accuracy  enhanced  by  the  diminution 
in  the  lapse  of  time  between  observing  both  lines.  This  is  largely  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  the  double  reading  rods. 

This  rod  is  10  ft.  long,  with  a  rectangular  cross-section  4  ins.  by  If 
ins.  It  is  of  pine,  immersed  in  paraffine,  and  is  made  in  all  respects 
similarly  to  those  already  described,  excepting  that  each  of  the  -narrow 
faces  of  the  rod  is  graduated  from  reverse  ends,  each  end  being  pro- 


B 

Flo.  11. 

vided  with  a  peculiarly  constructed  steel  foot  plate.  On  each  face 
runs  a  target,  the  two  targets  being  differently  colored  and  shaped, 
one  black  with  a  white  stripe,  the  other  red,  with  a  white  stripe,  one 
oval  and  the  other  rectangular,  and  these  were  operated  by  two  endless 
tapes  running  over  pulleys  at  the  ends  of  the  rod.  The  difference  in 
the  color  and  shape  of  the  targets  was  to  prevent  possibility  of  error 
in  exposing  the  wrong  side  of  the  rod  first.  These  rods  were  not  as 
satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped,  because  of  errors  in  their  construc- 
tion. The  cross-section  selected  proved  in  practice  unsatisfactory,  as 
the  rectangular  shape  failed  to  give  the  desired  rigidity,  and  the  rods 
bent  or  warped  slightly  before  the  close  of  field  work;  moreover,  they 
were  thoroughly  filled  with  parafl&ne  instead  of  having  been  but 
slightly  impregnated  with  it,  and  the  result  was  that  the  rods  became 
sticky  in  warm  weather,  making  the  wood  so  soft  as  to  increase  the 
tendency  to  warp  or  sag  and  otherwise  to  unfavorably  affect  their 
quality.     A  further  consequence  was  the  necessity  of  making  larger 
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and  more  careful  corrections  to  the  notes  for  errors  in  graduation  and 
length  of  rods. 

The  method  of  running  with  this  double  rod  was  as  follows:  Back- 
sight on  rodman  A  (Fig.  11)  to  turning  point  rij,  red  rectangular  target* 
immediately  foresight  to  rodman  B  at  turning  point  n^^  red  rectangular 
target;  then  without  any  lapse  of  time  for  exchange  of  notes,  the  two 
rodmen  move  to  the  adjacent  turning  points,  and  the  levelman  fore- 
sights on  rodman  B  at  turning  point  &,,  black  oval  target,  and  back- 
sights on  rodman  ^  at  64,  black  oval  target.  The  rodmen  clamp  their 
targets  after  each  setting,  and  the  rear  rodman  and  the  levelman  move 
forward  together,  so  that,  as  the  levelman  passes  the  rodman,  he  is  able 
to  read  and  record  the  damped  targets,  and  the  whole  is  accomplished 
with  such  a  considerable  reduction  of  elapsed  time  between  the  two 
lines,  since  the  targets  have  not  to  be  read  until  all  the  observing  is 
completed,  as  to  materially  increase  the  speed,  reduce  the  cost  and 
reduce  the  divergence,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  of  divergences 
between  miles  457,  at  Paint  Bock,  N.  C,  and  765,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TABLE  No.  7. 


Distance. 


MUes. 
4«.88.... 
468.18.... 
474.88.... 
479.99.... 
486.86.... 
498.06.... 
601.68.... 
609.08.... 
614.88.... 
688.93.... 
680.17.... 
586.48.... 
648.17.... 
560.49.... 
667.49.... 
666.48.... 
S71.98.... 
677.88.... 
684.46.... 
508.80.... 
698.84.... 
606.86.... 
618.08. . . . 
619.88.... 


DiVBROKMCK. 


Partial. 


Feet. 
—.010 
—.080 
+.008 

—  .CV« 
+  .08H 

—  .008 
-H.W4 
--.017 

—  .IKM 

on 
Km 
osa 

—  .009 
-I-.008 

-l-.ois 


—.007 
-f.089 
—.019 
—.080 
-.088 


Total. 


0.75'J 
0.7S»«t 
0.7K2 
0,t«ti 
0.873 
0.8^)7 
O.WIH 

o.iei 

O.HSI) 
0.892 
0.914 
0.908 
l.()29 
0.990 

n.vm 

n.»:>4 
i».*.*:-S-I 


Mean 
elevation. 


Feet. 

1  184.157 

1  140.896 

]  094.511 

1  008.904 

1  010.088 

1  141. H08 

1  860.985 

1  198.066 

1  117.888 

906.182 

864.977 

867.890 

988.299 

940.888 

819.915 

799.258 

7X8.815 

869.780 

918.400 

978.718 

868.881 

807.298 

706.396 

798.448 


Distance. 


DlYKBOBirOK. 


Partial.      Total. 


MUes. 

685.84 

680.55 

689.67 , 

M7.97 

658.95 

668.87 

665.50 

674.61 

688.68 

698.04 

699.20 

707.88 

n4.62 

781.48 

796.16 

781.64 

740.51 

747.19 

754.60 

758.58 

765.67 


Feet. 

4-. 033 
-I-.013 
-.014 
—,007 
+.017 
•4-.016 
+  .007 

4-.oit 

4-.0&4 
-.084 
—.084 
—.096 
+.029 
+.028 
—.029 
+.008 
+.016 
—.047 


(i.'.»s:-5 
1    UK) 

o.mu 
i.fMr> 

1,01! 

H    ,  is;' 

0.990 
1.018 
0.9^ 
0.987 
1.008 
0.965 


elevation. 


Feet. 
874.78a 
895.287 
866.685 
794.9ift 
774.886 
719.185 
718.868 
619.884 
668.547 
618.406 
696.729 
798. 72» 
768.488 
1  087.78T 
1  014.587 
1  060.221 
966.896 
999.821 
804.861 
866.006 
1  060.197 


Grossing  Tennessee  River, — As  will  be  observed,  there  was  a  sndden 
increase  in  divergence  at  mile  571.93,  which  was  caused  by  the  cross- 
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ing  of  the  Tennessee  River  at  Loudon,  Tenn.,  where  the  bridge  was  of 
such  character  that  its  piers  could  not  be  nsed  as  tripod  and  rod  sup- 
ports, and  a  single  sight,  neai'lj  1  800  ft.  in  length,  had  to  be  taken  to 
make  the  crossing.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  eliminate  errors 
of  observation,  both  by  running  down  the  river  banks  and  crossing 
on  the  rip-rap  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  piers  by  short  sights,  also 
by  a  series  of  long  reciprocal  sights  read  from  either  bank  to  reference 
marks,  on  various  days  and  at  various  times  of  the  day. 

The  method  of  observing  pursued  on  the  first  day  is  a  type  of  the 
observations  made  at  this  crossing  on  other  days.  In  this  work  the 
4-second  bubble  was  used  and  the  40-diameter  magnifying  power. 
Lozenge-shaped  pieces  of  paper,  0.07  ft.  in  width,  were  placed  on  the 
targets  as  markers.  The  sights  were  85  ft.  clear  above  the  river  sur- 
face. Two  reference  points  (Fig.  12),  A  and  D,  were  placed  on  the 
near  bank  at  distances  of  15  and  20  ft.  respectively,  as  backsights  in 

I  ,  4r 

^    +  -FiS7-:nSi8-—mo^ ^^  T 


^^m 


/|^    "^       ~B7$.~l.^S97—mO—-'  *     « 

Fio.  12. 

the  forward  crossing,  these  being  terminal  points  in  the  regular  line. 
On  the  far  bank  of  the  river  two  other  reference  points  were  placed, 
both  at  a  distance  of  48  ft.  beyond  the  instrument,  but  at  some  little 
distance  apart  one  from  the  other,  and  these  became  rear  turning 
points  in  the  continuation  of  the  regular  line.  The  foresights  taken 
from  the  near  bank  on  the  two  lines,  after  backsighting  on  the  refer- 
ence points,  were  respectively  1  785  and  1  790  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
backsights  taken  from  the  far  bank  to  the  rods  on  the  near  bank, 
which  were  placed  on  the  reference  marks  as  turning  points,  were  re- 
spectively 1  805  and  1  810  ft.,  or  sufficiently  close  to  the  length  of  the 
foresights  to  practically  eliminate  errors  due  to  curvature.  The  errors 
due  to  refraction  were  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  by  observing  at 
such  times  in  the  day  as  refraction  was  least,  namely,  late  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  day  was  slightly  cloudy,  the  atmosphere  still, 
and  there  was  no  perceptible  ** boiling"  of  the  air;  also  by  observing 
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at  three  different  times  on  another  day  under  different  atmospheric 
conditions. 

From  the  instrument  position  1  on  the  near  bank,  a  reading  -was 
first  made  on  rear  reference  point  A^  and  then  ten  readings  were  made 
on  fore  reference  point  B  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  then  a  read- 
ing was  made  on  reference  point  D  on  the  second  line,  and  ten  read- 
ings were  made  on  the  distant  point  C  across  the  river.  Likewise, 
from  instrument  position  2  on  the  far  bank,  one  reading  was  made  on 
reference  point  B  and  ten  on  the  distant  back  turning  point  A  on  the 
rear  bank;  also  one  on  the  near  reference  point  C,  and  ten  on  the  dis- 
tant reference  point  D  on  the  rear  bank.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  the  four  sets  of  observations. 


TABLE  No 

».  8. 

5.301 

6.076 

.... 

4.295 

5.319 

6.096 

4.219 

4.293 

5.312 

6.109 

4.233 

4.288 

6.329 

6.108 

4.272 

4.299 

5.324 

6.094 

4.242 

4.307 

5.318 

6.103 

4.249 

4.300 

5.338 

6.109 

4.225 

4.304 

5.301 

6.105 

4.247 

4.292 

5.317 

6.091 

4.245 

4.282 

5.319 

6.098 

4.224 

4.311 

Means:  5.318 

6.099 

4.237 

4.297 

The  resulting  elevations  of  the  two  turning  points  on  the  far  bank, 
as  obtained  from  the  above  observations,  were: 

Turning  point  571  +  3675,  from  east  bank,  807.211;  from  west 
bank,  807.203;  mean,  807.207;  extreme  difference  of  elevation,  0.008. 

Turning  point  571  +  3670,  from  east  bank,  805.523;  from  west 
bank,  805.614;  mean,  806.518;  extreme  difference  of  elevation,  0.009. 

The  divergence  of  the  lines  for  this  day's  work  was  at  the  east 
bank,  0.911  ft. ;  at  the  west  bank,  0.927  ft. 

Great  as  was  the  care  taken  in  this  work,  the  divergence  was  in- 
creased at  this  point  by  an  unsatisfactory  amount,  and  it  is  the  in- 
tention at  some  time  in  the  near  future  to  return  to  this  point  for 
further  observations  and  also  to  return  to  the  portion  between  miles 
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100  and  250,  with  the  object  of  checking  these  weakest  points  in  the 
line. 

Quality  of  Qeological  Survey  Precise  Levels. — ^An  analysis  of  the  tables 
of  divergence  already  given  (Tables  Nos.  4,  5,  6  and  7),  in  which  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  actnal  divergence  between  the  two 
lines  and  the  amount  of  divergence  allowable  under  the  limiting 
formula  .03  ft.  y/  distance  in  miles,  is  given,  in  Table  No.  9,  for  every 
60  miles  of  line  run. 

TABLE  No.  9. 


DiVEROKMOE. 

UNDER  FOEMULA. 

Distance. 

Partial. 

Total. 
Feet. 

0  065 

Partial. 

Total. 

Miles. 
50 

Feet. 
-1- 0.065 

Feet. 
0.800 
0.300 
0.800 
0.800 
0.800 
0.800 
0.300 
0.800 
0.80D 
0.800 
0.800 
0.800 
0.800 
0.300 
U.800 

Feet. 
0.800 

100 

- 

1-0.029               0.094 

0.428 

150 

-0.181 
-0.174 
-0.258 
"0.(«8 
-0.a37 
-0  nos 

0.876 
0.449 
0.70B 
0.785 
0.822 
0.825 
0.808 
0.810 
0.892 
0.966 
0.945 
0.991 
0.985 

0.519 

1300 

o.eoo 

S50  

0.671 

«» 

0.786 

850 

0.798 

400 

0.848 

450 

—  6.082 
-4-0.007 
-- 0.082 
4-0.078 

—  0.080 
-1-0.046 

—  0.006 

0.900 

500 

0.949 

560 

0.905 

«00 

1.089 

«50 

1.081 

700 

1.128 

750 

1.168 

In  this  table  the  distance  accepted  is  double  the  actual  direct  dis- 
tance run  by  each  of  the  two  lines;  for  example,  the  distance  used  in 
the  formula  at  the  po^nt  50  miles  from  the  beginning  is  100  miles.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  divergence  exceeds  that  permissible  under 
the  formula  between  200  and  250  miles,  and  that  it  remained  in  excess 
of  that  permissible  from  there  on  until  between  350  and  400  miles.  It 
oame  back  after  the  latter  point  and  remained  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  formula  until  the  terminus  of  the  line  at  Atlanta  was 
reached.  Dividing  the  line,  however,  into  sections,  the  accumulated 
divergence  between  the  beginning  and  mile  200  was  0.449,  or  within 
the  limit  0. 600.  On  the  worst  section,  between  miles  200  and  350,  it  was 
0.373,  or  within  the  limit  0.519;  and  the  accumulated  divergence  be- 
tween miles  350  and  750,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  was  0.163,  or  far 
within  the  limit  0.848. 
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The  fact  Btill  remAins  that  the  real  test  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
will  only  come  when  the  line  Ib  closed  back  on  mean  sea  level,  for  the 
results  above  obtained  do  not  take  into  account  systematic  or  constant 
errors  to  which  the  observations  are  liable,  and  this  class  of  errors  can 
only  be  checked  by  the  closing  of  circuits  of  lines  either  on  others  of 
similar  quality  or  upon  mean  sea  level.  The  uniform  accumulation  of 
errors,  so  prominent  between  miles  200  and  400,  is  not  at  all  unusual, 
having  been  experienced  on  nearly  all  lines  of  precise  levels  here- 
tofore run,  in  some  portions  of  their  lengths,  and  as  stated  by  Chief 
Computer  Schott  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  discussing  the  precise  levels 
of  that  organization  in  the  report  for  1892:  *'  The  serious  part  of  this 
behavior  is  the  fact  that  we  have  no  fltssurance  that  the  mean  result  of 
the  two  measures  converges  to  or  diverges  from  the  true  value  of  the 
level." 

A  partial  comparison  of  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  is  obtained  by  taking  at  random  the  results  of  Coast 
Survey  geodesic  levels  between  Okalona,  Miss.,  and  Odin,  HI.,  on  the 
lines  from  Biloxi  and  Odin  to  St.  Louis.  Table  No.  10  gives  the  dis- 
crepancy or  total  divergence  betweei^  the  determination  of  bench- 
marks at  each  50  miles  on  that  line. 


TABLE  No.  10. 


Distance  from  Okalona. 


MUes. 

60 

100 

160 

aoo 

860 

800 

850 


Actual  Diykbosnce. 

Partial. 

Total. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

—  0.171 

0.171 

—  0.889 

0.460 

+  0.079 

0.891 

-0.864 

0.M6 

—  0.887 

1.082 

-0.068 

1.090 

—  0.070 

1.160 

DlYXRGKNOS    ALLOWABLB 

UKDKR  Formula. 


Partial. 


Feet. 
0.800 
0.800 
0.800 
0.300 
0.800 
0.800 
0.800 


Total. 


Feet. 
0.800 
0.428 
0.519 
0.800 

o.en 

0.785 
0.798 


As  a  further  indication  of  the  value  of  such  comparisons,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  several  independent  and  unadjusted  results  of 
the  heights  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  obtained  by  precise  levels  run  by 
various  organizations. 
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Biloxi  to  New  Orleans  (Coast  Survey),  and  by  Mississippi 

Biver,  Yieksburg  and  Memphis  (Engineer  Corps). . . .  413.102  ft. 
Meridional  route,  Biloxi,  Mobile,  Corinth,  Odin  (Coast 

Survey) 410.681  " 

Sandy  Hook,  Albany  (Coast  Survey),  Oswego,  and  partial 

water  levels  Great  Lakes  to  Chicago  (Engineer  Corps).  413.986  ** 
Sandy  Hook  to  Albany  (Coast  Survey),  and  Oswego  and 

Great  Lakes  partial  water  levels  to  Duluth  and  St. 

Paul  (Engineer  Corps) 412.937  ** 

By  89th  Parallel,  Sandy  Hook,  Cincinnati,  Odin  (Coast 

Survey) 416.360  " 

St.  Louis  Directrix  (mean  values  of  above) 413.413  ft. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  the  extreme  discrepancy 
between  the  various  results  is  5.679  ft.,  and  that  the  greatest  difference 
from  the  mean  is  2.947  ft. 

Cast  and  Speed, — Table  No.  11  shows  the  various  items  of  cost,  and 
speed  of  running  precise  levels,  by  the  three  leading  Government  or- 
ganizations. The  examples  selected  from  the  Engineer  Corps  and  the 
Coast  Survey  were  chosen  at  random  from  those  which  were  found 
available  after  diligent  search  had  been  made  through  numerous  re- 
ports. Those  for  the  Engineer  Corps  were  rather  clearly  stated  in 
the  reports  of  assistants  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  item  of  cost  for 
the  Coast  Survey  work  was  obtained  by  examination  of  the  printed  re- 
ports of  the  disbursing  officer,  and  the  best  effort  was  made  in  both  of 
the  above  cases  to  state  the  facts  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  derived 
from  the  published  reports.  The  column  of  actual  days  of  field  work 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  were  twenty  days  available  for 
field  work  in  each  month,  as  this  has  been  the  average  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

The  great  reduction  in  cost  per  mile  and  increase  in  speed  of  the 
precise  leveling  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  last  year  are  to  be 
almost  wholly  accredited  to  the  use  of  the  double-faced  rods.  As 
transportation  was  furnished  the  Geological  Survey  parties  by  the 
railway  company  over  whose  lines  levels  were  run,  it  is  believed  that 
this  item  would  have  added  perhaps  ^1  per  mile  to  the  expense,  and 
the  items  enumerated  in  the  column  next  to  the  last  may,  therefore, 
be  increased  to  read  $6  and  ^.78  per  mile,  respectively. 
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TABLE  No.  11.— Coot  and  Spked  of  Govbrnment  Pbbcise  Leviclino. 


OrgmnisatioD. 


Engineer  Corps 

Coast  Survey 

Geological  Surrey.. . . 


Year. 


1882 
1882 
189B 
1H06 
18QS 
1806 

1897 


LocaUty. 


Carrollton,  La.«  to 

Blloxi,  Miss. 
Keokuk,     la.,     to 

Pulton,  ni. 
Biair,  Neb.,  to  De- 

Witt,  Mo. . . 
Richmond,  Va.,  to 

WaahinK'n,  D.  C. 
Lamar.     Mo.,     to 

Chester,  Ark 
Morehead  City,  N. 

C.,to  Paint  Rock, 

N    C 
Paint  Rock,"  N.cV, 

to  Atlanta.  Qa... 


1 

1 

1. 
"1 

1 
1 

85 

87 

18  778 

8.6 

$81.93 

fiO 

170 

8968 

8.4 

19.08 

» 

89 

786 

1.5 

88.00 

55 

1161 

8900 

8.0 

10.04 

TO 

160  J 

106 

467 

8880 

4.8 

6.00 

48 

1 

806 

1172 

6.4 

8.78 

I 


$79.87 
66.01 
88.50 

81.80 

81.TO 
94.40 


^fiL.:E*i^B33sri3i:x: . 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  LEVELING. 

1.  Primary  level  lines  should  be  ran  with  one  or  two  rodmen  and 
one  levelman,  and  when  necessary  a  bubble- tender.  Where  such 
lines  are  run  in  circuits  which  will  check  back  upon  themselves  or 
other  lines,  one  rodman  will  suffice.  Where  long,  unchecked  lines  are 
run,  two  rodmen  must  be  employed. 

2.  Single-Rodded  Lines. — ^Levelman  and  rodman  must  keep  separate 
notes  and  compute  differences  of  elevation  immediately.  As  levelman 
and  rodman  pass,  the  former  must  read  the  rod  himself,  record  and 
compare  readings,  then  compute  the  H.  I.,  and,  after  computations 
are  made,  compare  results  with  the  rodman.  No  comparisons  should 
be  made  until  the  record  is  complete.  If  the  results  differ,  each 
must  read  the  rod  before  comparing  anything  but  results. 

3.  Work  on  primary  lines  should  not  bo  carried  on  during  high 
winds  or  when  the  air  is  **  boiling  "  badly.  During  very  hot  weather 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  to  work  early  and  remain  out  late, 
rather  than  to  work  during  midday. 

4.  Fore  and  back  sights  should  be  of  equal  length,  and  no  sight 
over  300  ft.  should  be  taken  excepting  under  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, as  in  crossing  rivers  at  fords  or  ferries  or  in  crossing  ravines. 
In  such  cases  extraordinary  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  repeated 
readings  at  changed  positions  of  rod  and  level,  etc. 

5.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  take  equal  fore  and  back  sights,  as  soon 
as  the  steep  slope  is  passed,  take  enough  unequal  sights  to  make  each 
set  balance.  In  this  case  extra  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  correct 
adjustment  of  the  level. 
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6.  Distances  along  a  railroad  can  be  obtained  by  counting  rails;  at 
other  times  stadia  or  pacing  may  be  nsed,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  work.  The  distances  in  feet  of  both  the  fore  and  back  sights 
must  be  recorded  in  both  note-books  in  the  proper  columns. 

7.  Always  level  the  instrument  exactly  before  setting  the  target. 
After  setting  it  and  before  giving  the  signal "  all  right"  examine  the  level 
bubble.     If  found  to  be  away  from  center,  correct  it  and  reset  target. 

8.  The  level  must  be  adjusted  daily  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  The 
adjustment  of  the  line  of  collimation  and  of  the  level  tube  is  especially 
important. 

9.  Provide  rodmen  with  conical  steel  pegs,  6  to  12  ins.  long,  with 
round  heads,  to  be  used  as  turning-points.  Never  take  turning- 
points  on  rails,  ties,  or  between  them.  Always  drive  the  pegs  firmly 
into  the  ground. 

10.  When  the  rod  is  lengthened  beyond  6.5  ft.,  both  the  rodman 
and  the  levelman  must  examine  the  setting  of  the  target  as  well  as 
the  reading  of  the  rod  vernier.  When  the  rod  is  closed,  see  that  the 
rod  vernier  indicates  6.5  ft.,  not  depending  upon  the  abutting  end  to 
bring  it  back  to  place.  Keep  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  and  the  top  of 
the  turning  point  free  from  mud  and  dirt. 

11.  Plumbing-levels  must  always  be  used  and  kept  in  adjustment, 
and  long  extensions  of  the  rod  avoided. 

12.  Leave  temporary  bench-marks  at  frequent  intervals  marked 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  identified.  These  may  be  on  a  solid  rock 
well  marked,  a  nail  driven  in  the  root  of  a  tree  or  post,  or  on  any 
place  where  the  mark  will  not  be  disturbed  for  a  few  weeks.  One 
such  bench-mark  should  be  left  for  every  mile  run,  in  order  to  give 
sufficient  points  to  which  to  tie  future  levels.  Mark  in  large  figures 
in  a  conspicuous  place  when  possible  the  elevation  to  the  nearest  foot. 
Make  notes  opposite  all  elevations  at  crossings  of  roads,  railroads, 
streams,  bridges,  and  in  front  of  railway  stations  and  public  build- 
ings, and  of  such  other  facts  as  may  aid  the  topographer  in  his  work. 

13.  All  permanent  bench-marks  must  be  on  copper  bolts  or  bronze 
tablets  let  in  drill  holes  in  masonry  structures  or  in  solid  rock,  or  be 
on  the  iron  posts  adopted  by  this  Survey.  The  figures  of  elevation 
must  be  stamped  well  into  the  metal,  to  the  nearest  foot  only;  also 
name  or  initial  letter  of  the  central  datum  point. 

14.  A  complete  description,  accompanied  by  a  large-scale  sketch, 
must  be  made  of  each  bench-mark,  giving  its  exact  elevation  as  com- 
puted from  the  mean  of  the  two  sets  of  notes.  After  bench-marks  are 
stamped,  both  levelman  and  rodman  must  examine  them^  and  record 
in  note-books  the  figures  stamped  thereon. 

15.  The  limit  of  error  in  feet  should  not  exceed  .05  \/ distance  in  miles. 

16.  Use  the  regular  Survey  level-books;  keep  full  descriptive  notes 
on  title-page  of  every  book,   giving  names,  dates,  etc.     Each  man 
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should  be  responsible  for  his  own  note-book;  and  under  no  oirenm- 
stances  shonld  erasures  be  made,  a  single  pencil  line  being  drawn 
through  erroneous  records. 

17.  When  errors  are  discovered  as  the  work  progresses,  report  the 
same  at  once  to  the  topographer  in  charge. 

18.  Keep  each  set  of  notes  separately  and  independently  as  taken, 
paying  no  attention  whatever  to  other  notes  except  to  compare 
results.  If  on  comparison  errors  are  discovered,  correct  them  only 
by  new  observations  or  computations.  All  notes  must  be  recorded 
directly  in  note-book.  Separate  pieces  of  paper  for  figuring  or  tem- 
porary records  must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  used. 

19.  In  long,  single-rodded  lines  make  two  target  settings  on  each 
turning-point,  by  first  signaling  **up"  or  **down"  to  a  setting, 
which  is  recorded  by  the  rodman,  then  unclamping  and  signaling  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  a  setting.  If  the  two  differ  more  than  .002 
of  a  foot,  additional  readings  must  be  made.  The  rodman  should 
record  all  readings,  using  in  his  computations  only  the  first  of  the 
pair  adopted,  and  the  levelman  the  last. 

20.  Double- Roddmi  Lines. — In  running  unchecked  or  single  primary 
lines  with  two  rodmen,  they  should  set  on  turning  points  10  to  20  ft. 
apart,  but  each  at  equal  distances  for  fore  and  back  sights;  other- 
wise the  above  instructions  are  to  be  followed  with  the  following 
modifications. 

21.  The  tripod  clamping  screws  should  be  loosened  when  the  in- 
strument is  set,  and  tightened  only  after  the  legs  are  firmly  planted, 
and  the  instrument  must  be  shaded  at  all  times  by  the  bubble-tender. 

22.  The  laborer  should  place  the  steel  turning  points  for  foresights, 
and  then  return  and  not  remove  the  backsight  points  until  the  levelman 
has  set  targets  on  the  new  fore  sight,  so  that  there  shall  be  in  the  ground 
at  all  times  two  turning  points,  the  elevations  of  which  are  known. 

23.  Bench-marks  left  at  termination  of  work  at  night,  or  for  rain 
or  other  cause,  should  be  practically  turning  points  in  a  continuous 
line.  They  should  consist  of  large  wooden  pegs  driven  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  copper  nail  firmly  embedded  in  the  top. 
One  of  these  pegs  is  to  be  used  as  the  final  turning  point  for  each 
rodman.  They  are  to  be  covered  with  dirt  or  otherwise  hidden,  their 
location  being  marked  by  sketches  in  note-books  showing  relation  to 
railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  etc. 

24.  An  index  book  or  list  of  bench-marks  must  be  kept  posted  in 
the  field,  in  ink,  for  all  classes  of  leveling  done.  In  these,  location 
sketches  of  permanent  bench-marks  may  be  made,  and  descriptions 
should  in  every  case  refer,  with  distance,  to  some  village,  section 
corner,  or  other  place  of  local  importance.  All  circuit  closure  errors 
should  be  distinctly  noted,  with  cross-reference  by  page  to  the  con- 
necting lines. 
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DISCUSS  ION. 


Mr.  Wait.  John  C.  Wait,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  coat  of  leveling  by  the 
Coast  Survey,  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  and  the  Geological 
Survey  has  been  given,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  it 
has  cost  the  State  Engineer  of  New  York  to  take  levels.  The  speaker 
was  at  one  time  engaged  on  the  surveys  for  the  canals  of  New  York 
State,  but  he  cannot  give  any  data  as  to  cost  of  work.  However,  he 
would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  methods  employed.  It  was  required 
that  the  error  in  feet  should  be  not  greater  than  .02  y/  distance  in  miles. 
The  party  of  which  the  speaker  had  charge  was  arbitrarily  directed  to 
start  the  levels  at  Syracuse  and  run  to  Phoenix,  and  in  one  direction 
only,  that  is,  to  run  a  line  one  day  and  then  the  next  day  run  over  the 
same  ground,  and  see  that  the  difference  in  the  elevations  of  the  two 
points  checked  within  .02  ft.  -y/  distance  in  miles.  In  this  discussion, 
especially  by  Professor  Johnson  and  two  or  three  others,  the  sub- 
ject of  closed  circuits  has  been  briefly  mentioned.  The  author 
does  not  state  whether  closed  circuits  were  run  or  not.  The  dis- 
cussion by  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  shows  that  a  mistake 
of  a  foot  might  be  made  without  being  discovered.  This  could  not 
happen  if  the  circuit  was  closed  and  if  the  leveling  was  done  carefully. 
The  leveling  on  the  canal  referred  to  by  the  speaker  was  run  in  the 
same  directions,  and  the  benches  were  compared,  not  by  elevation,  but 
by  differences  of  level.  If  the  elevations  had  been  kept  until  the  cir- 
cuit was  closed  on  the  starting  point,  any  error  would  have  been  ap- 
parent. The  levels  were  run  in  March  and  April  when  there  was  slush 
and  water,  and  freezing  and  thawing,  and  it  was  discovered  when  the 
end  of  a  17-mile  section  was  reached  that  they  were  out  about  0.2  ft 
when  compared  with  the  original  levels.  The  levels  were  run  very 
carefully  by  competent  men,  but  in  the  same  direction.  The  old 
work  done  on  the  canals  was  regarded  with  a  great  deal  of  respect^ 
and  the  results  were  not  therefore  satisfactory. 

The  explanation  of  the  error  was  found  in  the  condition  of  the 
weather  and  of  the  ground.  The  level,  when  set  up  on  thawing 
ground,  was  liable  to  settle.  The  same  was  true  of  the  turning  peg. 
Thus,  the  foresights  were  too  small,  and  the  backsights  were  too 
large.  Instrumental  errors  will  usually  balance  each  other,  but  these 
were  cumulative,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  day's  leveling,  the  elevation  of 
the  final  bench-mark  was  too  great. 

If  the  levels  had  been  run  back,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  these 
two  additive  errors  would  still  have  made  the  elevation  too  great. 
The  difference  of  those  elevations  might  have  been  within  the  limit 
,02  ft.  -y/  distance  in  miles,  and  still  there  might  have  been  a  very 
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great  error  due  to  the  oumnlative  influence  of  the  back  and  fore  sights  Mr.  Wait, 
in  a  long  line.  This  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  t^e  errors  in  the  canal 
levels  in  the  sections  of  which  the  speaker  had  charge,  and  was  the 
reason  thej  did  not  agree  with  the  old  levels.  In  leveling  a  closed 
circuit— by  which  is  meant  not  simply  a  leveling  down  and  a  leveling 
back— the  only  way  to  check  the  levels  and  to  know  that  they  are 
correct  is  to  return  to  the  starting  point  and  to  keep  continuous 
elevations.  Yet,  in  all  this  discussion,  that  point  has  been  omitted. 
Professor  Johnson,  in  his  book  and  in  his  discussion,  repeats  again 
and  again  that  the  levels  should  be  run  both  ways.  He  means  by  that, 
no  doubt,  that  there  should  be  a  closed  circuit,  but  he  does  not  bring 
that  point  out. 

When  the  levelers  on  this  canal  work  were  told  to  run  the  levels 
always  in  the  same  direction,  they  protested.  The  first  assistant  en- 
gineer said  that  the  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  he  wanted  to  apply 
the  method  of  least  squares  to  the  correction  of  the  errors.  This 
was  not  done.  The  speaker  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  levels 
must  be  run  in  a  closed  circuit.  Throughout  the  paper  the  author 
has  not  stated  whether  the  levels  were  so  run  or  not.  If  they  were 
not,  they  are  not  of  much  value  as  precise  work. 

BuDOLPH  Hebing,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.— With  reference  to  bench-  Mr.  Heriog. 
marks,  the  paper  states  that  bronze  plates  are  adopted  for  permanent 
records.  The  speaker  would  like  to  ask  why  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  use  such  an  expensive  bench-mark  ?  From  the  illustration  (Fig.  1) 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  fine  of  $250  for  disturbing  the  bench- 
mark. Yet,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a  probability  of 
this  bronze  plate  being  stolen  without  a  chance  of  discovering  the 
thief  and  collecting  the  fine.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  these 
points  will  not  be  more  probably  disturbed  by  using  bronze  than  by 
using  a  less  valuable  metal  ?  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where 
leveling  is  done  as  well  as  anywhere,  and  records  are  carefully  pre- 
served, they  do  not  use  such  expensive  bench-marks,  but,  so  far  as  the 
speaker  knows,  they  are  plain  wrought-iron  rods  prepared  so  that 
they  are  not  subject  to  very  much  corrosion.  Wrought  iron  corrodes 
only  when  there  is  a  chemical  action,  usually  caused  by  the  presence 
of  uncombined  carbon,  moisture  and  carbonic  acid.  If  the  wrought 
iron  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  made  in  practice,  there  is  but  little 
corrosion.  It  is  known  that  the  water  pipe  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  of  San  Francisco  is  made  of  carefully  prepared 
wrought  iron  only,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  durable  iron  pipe  in 
that  country. 

Generally,  such  valuable  bench-marks  are  buried  and  located  by 
well-defined  reference  points,  thus  doing  away  with  meddling  by  un- 
authorized parties,  and  preserving  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  use  them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  HaU.  W.  Cabvbl  Hall,  Esq. — Under  the  direction  of  the  anthor  the 
writer  has  been  running  a  line  of  spirit  levels  in  the  Sonth  daring  the 
past  two  seasons,  and  as  he  has  done  all  the  work  himself  he  has  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  practical  workings  of  the  methods  used. 

A  rod  with  a  flat  foot  resting  on  a  conical  surface  seems  preferable 
to  one  which  rests  in  a  cup-shaped  turning  point,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  greater  chance  of  dirt  clogging  the  foot  of  the  rod  and  point, 
but  because  the  radius  of  the  cup-shaped  point  must  be  larger  than 
that  of  the  rod  shoe,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  change  of 
height,  with  the  rod  apparently  in  the  same  position.  The  targets 
adopted  proved  very  satisfactory,  as  the  wedge-shaped  stripes  on 
their  faces  gave  a  much  better  mark  for  setting  than  either  a  plain 
stripe  or  the  line  of  divbion  between  two  colors.  The  form  of  the 
vernier  obviated  any  parallax  in  the  rod  readings,  the  effect  of  which 
had  been  very  large  for  the  first  30  miles  of  the  work,  on  some  days 
the  leveler  and  rodman  differing  twenty  times  in  their  reading  of  the 
same  rod,  though  the  personal  equation  was  slight,  as  sometimes  one 
was  too  high  and  sometimes  the  other. 

The  cross-section  of  the  latest  rods  is  cruciform,  which  will  be 
much  superior  to  the  rectangular  shape  adopted  for  the  second  set  of 
rods,  as  these  warped  badly,  and  when  the  rod-levels  showed  them 
to  be  plumb,  other  parts  of  the  rods  were  inclined,  making  it  difficult 
to  bisect  the  target.  The  ''  double  targeted  "  rods  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  when  it  is  required  either  to  run  in  the  reverse  from  the  nor- 
mal direction,  or  to  have  the  leveler  check  the  rod  reading  before 
duplicating  the  lines  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  author  has  shown, 
a  skin  of  paraffined  wood  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rod  from  swelling 
on  account  of  dampness,  and  is  much  better  than  thorough  satura- 
tion, because  then  the  screws  will  not  hold,  and  the  rod  being  so 
heavy,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  from  being  badly  scarred  and  splint- 
ered. 

The  level  used  was  very  rigid,  kept  its  adjustments  well  and  was 
remarkably  steady  in  windy  weather,  work  having  to  be  stopped  on 
account  of  the  rods  before  the  instrument  was  much  affected.  The 
wind  did  not  cause  the  level  to  vibrate,  but  made  the  bubble  travel 
away  from  the  wind,  and  that  only  in  very  bad  gusts. 

Geodesic  leveling,  being  that  in  which  a  gradienter  angle  is  read, 
is  open  to  a  serious  objection  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  the 
author.  The  leveling  instrument  when  in  use  in  the  field  is  always 
settling.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  masonry  can  be  used  as  a 
support,  and  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  tends  to  raise  the 
level,  it  must  settle.     The  worst  places  are  where  the  frozen  ground. 
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thawed  by  the  tripod  legs,  lets  the  instrament  down  quicker  than  Mr.  Hail, 
nsnal,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  bubble  centered.  In 
geodesic  leveling,  after  recording  the  reading  of  the  micrometer  head 
at  each  station,  which  indicates  the  point  ^t  which  the  bubble  is 
level,  it  is  assumed  that  the  reading  remains  constant  during  the 
time  of  observing  at  that  station.  The  writer  does  not  think  such 
can  be  the  case,  but  that  the  instrument  settles,  and  the  vertical- 
angle  computations,  instead  of  being  based  on  a  level  line,  as  as- 
sumed, are  really  based  on  lines  more  or  less  inclined;  which,  if  true, 
introduces  a  serious  source  of  error.  As  to  the  possibility  of  keeping 
the  bubble  centered,  the  writer  has  taken  at  random  from  his  notes 
the  results  of  one  day's  work,  which  show  the  relative  differences  in 
heights  of  adjacent  turning  points.  The  sights  were  all  between  295 
and  305  ft.  long,  and  the  total  divergence  between  the  two  lines  for 
that  day  was  only  0.004  ft. 

Six  times  no  difference  was  made. 

Eight  times  a  difference  of 0.001  ft. 

Ten        **  **  0.002  ** 

Six         **  *•  0.003  " 

Two       "  **  0.004  ** 

All  of  this  difference  cannot  be  charged  to  the  incorrect  centering 
of  the  bubble.  Part  goes  to  the  settlement  of  turning  points  and  in- 
strument, part  to  ** split  thousandths,'*  and  part  to  the  inaccurate 
bisection  of  the  targets.  Though  the  bubble  may  not  be  truly  cen- 
tered invariably,  still  the  error,  by  careful  manipulation,  Would  be  a 
balancing  one,  and  of  slight  effect  on  the  work.  The  instrument  was 
always  set  up  between  the  rails  and  ties  of  the  railroad  track,  while 
the  observer  stood  on  the  ties.  A  recorder  and  bubble  tender  were 
found  worse  than  useless,  for  the  bubble  and  instrument  do  not  move 
together.  This  seems  to  show  that  with  the  8-8econd  bubble  good 
work  can  be  done,  and  better,  the  writer  believes,  than  with  the  very 
delicate  bubbles  generally  used  in  precise  leveling,  for  they  are 
affected  by  outside  influences,  and  are  not  so  integral  a  part  of  the 
instrument;  consequently,  centering  the  bubble  will  frequently  throw 
the  instrument  out  of  level.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  some 
experimental  work  in  Washington,  and  though  shorter  sights  must  be 
taken  with  the  coarser  bubble,  more  work  can  be  done  with  it  in  a 
day  because  of  its  easier  manipulation. 

The  speed  attained  in  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  during 
the  past  season  has  not  been  so  greatly  in  excess  of  that  attained  in 
geodesic  leveling  as  the  daily  average  would  show.  The  regular  rate, 
when  working  under  the  best  conditions,  was  a  mile  in  an  hour  and 
twelve  minutes.  The  rate  for  geodesic  leveling  has  been  stated  at  a 
kilometer  or  0.62  mile  an  hour,  which,  if  kept  up  for  nine  hours  a  day 
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Mr.  Hall,  as  the  work  of  the  survey  was,  would  have  made  a  rate  of  5.6  miles 
per  day  for  the  former,  as  against  7.5  miles  for  the  latter — not  snch  a 
great  difference  after  all. 

As  the  back  and  fore  sights  conld  be  kept  of  the  same  length,  in- 
equality of  collars  or  inaccurate  adjustment  could  not  affect  the  value 
of  the  work,  and  this  source  of  error  was  avoided. 

The  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  River  at  Loudon,  Tenn.,  developed 
some  peculiar  facts,  and  the  results  are  not  yet  satisfactory.  The 
work  was  done  with  the  greatest  care,  nothing  being  allowed  to  vitiate 
it,  and  yet  the  results  of  three  different  days  running  were  widely  at 
variance  with  each  other,  though  any  one  day*8  work  was  not  bad. 
No  correction  was  made  for  curvature  or  refraction  as  the  sights  were 
equal  in  length. 

TABLE  No.  14. 


Link  A. 

LnncB. 

From  East 
bank. 

Mean. 

From  West 
bank. 

From  East 
hank. 

Mean. 

From  West 
bank. 

807.211 


807.873 

807.864 
807.874 


I    807. 
I    807, 


Crossing  of  November  8th,  1897. 
907      I       807.908         |i         806.603       | 
Crossing  of  November  18th,  1897. 


806.618      I       806.614 


949     I 


Crossing  of  November  19th,  1897. 
807.877  I  807.881  11  806.867  I 
807.809  807.886  806.879 

807.898      I       807.411         ||         806.880       | 

Mean  of  means. 


806.649 


806.879 

806.884 
806.877 


807.819 


806.441 


806.886 
805.889 
806.874 


Feet. 


Actual  difference  in  heights  of  points  on  east  bank,  as  deter- 
mined by  15-ft.  sights 0.072 


Same  by  1  800-ft.  sights,  first  day 0.060 

**     1  800-ft.       **      second  day,  first  trial 0.077 

**      1 800-ft.       '*  '*         second  trial 0.076 

**      1 800-ft.       **  •*         third  trial 0.035 

Actual  difference  in  heights  of  points  on  west  bank,  as  deter- 
mined by  16-ft  sights 0.776 


Same  by  1  800-ft.  sights,  first  day 0.771 

**      1  800-ft.       **      second  day,  first  trial 0.780 

*•      1 800-ft.       "  *'         second  trial 0.748 

*'      1 800-ft.       «'  **         third  trial 0.752 
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The  seeing  was  poor,  looking  west  for  the  last  two  sets  of  the  third  Mr.  HaU. 
day's  work,  and  for  the  last  set  looking  east  the  same  day,  and  though 
the  work  occupied  all  of  a  clear  day,  there  was  no  *' boiling." 

The  line  of  November  13th  was  run  down  85  ft.  to  the  river  and 
across  on  the  piers  and  up  again,  and  is  not  very  reliable,  as  the  banks 
are  very  steep  and  the  observer  had  to  be  hung  by  ropes  and  use  all 
sorts  of  expedients. 

C.  H.  Van  Obden,  Esq. — In  discussing  this  paper  the  writer  trusts  Mr.  VAnOrden. 
he  will  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  thinking  that  to  condemn  is 
to  criticise.  Very  far  from  condemning,  he  cordially  endorses  the 
author's  high  praise  of  the  wye  or  engineer's  precise  level.  While 
the  results  given  are  inconclusive,  they  go  far  to  show  the  high  class 
of  work  which  may  be  accomplished  by  the  wye  level  and  simple 
methods.  Not  only  has  the  writer's  own  experience  shown  him  the 
high  character  of  such  work,  but  such  men  as  Professor  Boersch  and 
Dr.  Jordan  of  the  Prussian  Survey  contend  for  the  same.  The  former 
(In  Zeitschrift  fikr  Vermessungswesen)  after  a  discussion  of  the  precise 
level  says : 

<<From  all  of  the  aforesaid  it  appears  that  with  the  expenditure  of 
great  care,  labor  and  cost,  no  better  results,  but  only  the  appearance 
of  a  so-called  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  can  be  shown.  The 
simpler  the  method  of  observation,  and  the  fewer  the  figures  required, 
without  decreasing  the  accuracy,  the  better  results  one  will  obtain, 
and  the  less  one  will  be  exposed  to  observation  and  computation 
error.  It  remains,  therefore,  always  preferable  in  field  observation, 
where  the  tripod  is  used,  to  employ  bubbles  which  come  to  resfc." 

The  writer  cannot  agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  non -importance 
of  a  bubble-tender,  as  he  considers  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  a  man  to  keep  the  bubble  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  at  all  times ; 
80  important  in  fact,  that  it  is  to  him  nearly  the  difference  between 
good  and  ordinary  work.  Professor  Boersch,  above  quoted,  also  urges 
the  use  of  one. 

The  writer  also  considers  the  double  simultaneous  line  of  the 
highest  value — for  check,  if  for  nothing  else — and  would  urge  its  use, 
even  if  it  were  to  be  run  both  ways.  With  a  height  of  instrument 
common  to  both  lines,  one  is  enabled  to  pick  up  small  errors,  such  as 
one  rod  not  on  highest  point  of  bench,  mud  on  bottom  of  rod,  mistake 
of  an  even  hundredth  in  reading,  etc.  It  is  also  important  in  making 
observations  where  there  is  refraction. 

In  the  paper,  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  value  of  short  sights  and 
of  sights  of  the  same  length  at  all  times,  but  results  do  not  verify  this 
claim.  In  the  writer's  double  line  between  Boston  and  Albany  (re- 
ferred to  by  the  author),  the  lines  diverged  at  only  one  place  by 
12  mm.,  and  closed  at  Albany  by  a  3-mm.  separation,  after  having 
crossed  and  reorossed  each  other  repeatedly.  As  to  distance,  great 
care  was  taken  to  have  equal  sights  at  each  set-up,  but  otherwise  the 
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Mr.  VanOrden.  lengths  of  sights  were  constantly  changing  from  200  to  600  ft. — chang- 
ing with  the  seeing. 

The  writer  differs  from  the  author  in  reference  to  setting  the  target 
accurately.  He  believes  it  is  much  better  to  set  it  nearly  right,  and 
then  estimate  the  number  of  thousandths  the  target  is  plus  or  minus, 
and  at  once  correct  the  reading,  but  keep  on  the  margin  or  place 
ruled  in  the  note  book  for  it  the  amount  of  such  correction.  By  so 
doing  much  time  is  saved,  and  much  nervousness  to  both  observer 
and  rodman,  and  consequent  inaccuracies,  are  avoided.  With  a  square 
black  target  having  at  zero  a  horizontal  white  stripe  with  a  known 
width  of,  say  0.009  ft  ,  this  estimation  is  easy.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
.  that  the  mistakes  in  these  estimates  will  balance  each  other  for  each 
day.  The  writer  concedes  that  there  is  a  small  difference  in  lines  run 
both  ways,  yet  he  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  so.  When  an  instru- 
ment is  set  up  and  the  back  and  fore  sights  have  been  read,  that  oper- 
ation is  completed,  and  as  each  set-up  must  involve  a  complete 
operation  within  itself,  the  writer  cannot  see  what  difference  it  makes 
whether  the  instrument  has  been  picked  up  and  carried  from  the  east 
or  from  the  west. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  slowly  swaying  or  waving  rod,  when  at 
the  highest  apparent  reading,  will  be  perpendicular.  This  is  disputed 
by  a  well-known  engineer,  and,  though  the  writer  does  not  question 
his  sincerity,  he  feels  sure  that  there  was  at  the  time  some  abnormal 
refraction.  Possibly  what  follows  on  refraction  may  solve  the 
problem. 

While  running  the  Boston- Albany  and  Albany -Dobbs  Ferry  lines  a 
number  of  observations  for  refraction  were  made,  and  the  resultant 
curves  (Fig.  13j  are  most  interesting.  The  following  method  of  con- 
structing these  refraction  curves  was  used:  The  level  was  protected 
with  a  large  carriage  umbrella,  as  it  was  in  the  regular  work,  and  a 
bubble-tender  was  used.  Generally  two  rods  were  used  at  different 
distances  from  the  level,  either  in  opposite  directions  or  the  same. 
When  two  were  used,  the  observations  were  made  first  on  one  and  then 
on  the  other,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent  with  good  work.  Now 
and  then  a  little  time  was  given  to  see  if  the  refraction  were  changing 
much.  The  time  of  each  pointing  (setting  of  the  target)  was  recorded 
— the  rodmen  keeping  the  record  of  heights.  In  making  the  curves 
2-mm.  cross-section  paper  was  used,  and  the  first  pointing  in  each  set 
(all  pointings  on  the  same  rod  from  the  same  set-up)  was  taken  as  zero, 
and  the  differences  between  that  and  each  following  were  used  in 
plotting — for  instance  the  first  reading  was,  say,  4.346  ft.  and  the 
second  4.350ft.,  a  difference  of  .004  ft.,  which  equals  1.2  -|-  mm.  This 
was  increased  eight  times,  and  the  result,  9.6  mm.,  was  plotted  on 
the  sheet  above  the  first  and  under  its  proper  time  distance  from  the 
first.     The  next  pointing  would  be  treated  in  like  manner,  giving  its 
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Sight 
860  ft. 


4S0ft.. 


aooft. 


80  Mr.  VuOrden. 


«70ft. 


670  ft. 


Fio.  18. 
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Nr.  VanjQittoii.  time  distance  from  and  its  scale  distance  above  or  below  the  first,  and 
8o  on  until  the  whole  was  plotted,  after  which  a  **  curve  "  was  drawn 
through  the  plotted  points,  developing  a  waving  line  of  refraction. 
The  curves  show  a  periodicity  that  was  unexpected.  If  this  **  breath- 
ing '*  exists  at  nearly  all  times,  and  with  such  a  periodicity  as  the 
curves  show,  may  not  this  account  for  some  of  the  inexplicable  sep- 
arations in  lines?  For  instance,  when  short  sights  are  used  and  made 
with  considerable  regularity,  might  not  the  backsights  be,  say,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  curve,  and  the  foresights  at  the  top,  and  this  con- 
tinue for  several  set-ups?  These  experiments  were  made  in  working 
hours  and  in  the  line  of  levels.  The  method  was  to  set  up  and  send 
a  rod  forward  and  back,  and  then  set  the  target  repeatedly  as  the 
diagram  shows.  The  operation  was  precisely  that  of  leveling,  with 
the  addition  that  the  time  of  each  target  setting  was  recorded,  and 
long  sights  were  usually  taken.  The  results  were  not  plotted  until 
after  the  season's  work  was  done,  and  then  these  regular  curves  were 
developed.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  some  curve 
was  shown. 

After  the  line  Boston- Albany  was  completed,  Dr.  Mendenhall 
ordered  the  writer  to  Washington  with  two  of  the  party  and  the  in- 
strument and  rods,  to  try  the  method  aropnd  the  Capitol,  over  the 
test-benches,  a  distance  of  li  miles.  The  permanent  benches  were  so 
close  to  each  other  that  the  average  sight  was  about  158  ft. ,  and  with 
a  change  of  height  of  72  ft.  in  the  circuit.  The  levels  were  run  in  very 
unfavorable  weather — winter,  cold  and  snowy  and  blowing  hard  a 
great  deal  of  the  time.  This  line  had  been  repeatedly  run  in  good 
weather  as  well  as  in  winter  with  the  precise  level.  The  results  were 
better  than  those  obtained  with  the  latter.  Eight  double  lines  were 
run,  and  were  compared  with  the  same  number  of  the  best  of  the  pre- 
cise lines.  The  eight  lines  (12  miles)  carried  out  as  one  line  resulted 
in  a  minus  error  of  0.9  mm.  The  inexplicable  part  is  that  the  mean 
error  of  all  the  west  lines  (beginning  on  the  south  side  and  going  by 
way  of  the  west)  was  slightly  plus  but  nearly  zero,  and  the  mean 
of  all  the  east  lines  slightly  minus  and  nearly  zero.  The  west  lines 
were  slightly  higher  all  the  way  around  than  the  east  lines.  This  was 
not  an  accident,  for  all  the  east  lines  were  low  and  all  the  west  lines 
high.  They  were  run  alternately  with  the  same  rods  and  rodmen  and 
the  same  care.  About  half  way  around  they  were  at  their  greatest 
difference  (not  far  from  1  mm.),  while  the  differences  were  very  small 
(the  mean  of  the  east  and  of  the  west  lines  being  but  0.06  mm.  from 
zero — an  amount  too  small  to  consider),  they  were  definite,  and  why 
they  were  always  one  way  is  left  for  others  to  decide.  That  this  pecu- 
liarity does  exist  and  is  not  accidental,  is  beyond  doubt.  It  is  also 
quite  certain  that  all  closed  circuits  have  a  tendency  to  come  back 
to  zero.     In  the  levels  for  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  (over  the  mountain), 
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this  was  very  marked,  the  lines  diverging  on  the  summits  and  in  the  Mr.VanOrdeD. 
yallejs  in  opposite  directions.  This  was  ascribed  mainly  to  differences 
in  the  rods. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  the  following  is  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  (Geodetic  Conference  in  session  at  the  time  and 
immediately  after  the  Washington  levels  were  run.  While  the  writer 
thinks  that  the  chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  committee  on  hyp- 
sometry  concluded  that  the  wye  level  over  the  test  circuit  in  Wash- 
ington, gave  better  results  than  the  precise  level,  they  felt  that  too 
few  high-class  lines  had  been  run  with  the  wye  level  to  speak  more 
defiiiitely,  but  said  that  while  the  experiments  were  '*  inconclusive, 
all  point  to  a  high  degree  of  precision  with  the  wye  level  ♦  ♦  ♦^ 
and  if  upon  investigation  it  shall  appear  that  less  elaborate  methods  or 
instruments  than  those  employed  on  the  survey  will,  by  the  use  of 
small  circuits,  produce  satisfactory  results  with  an  increase  of  economy, 
purely  theoretical  consideration  should  not  prevent  their  adoption. " 

The  writer  thinks,  as  did  the  committee,  that  wooden  are  preferable 
to  metal  rods.  As  for  turning  points,  he  found  the  ordinary  railroad 
spike  to  be  the  best  temporary  one  he  tried.  Owing  to  their  shape 
and  size,  they  were  very  firm.  They  were  always  left  in  the  ground, 
thus  enabling  him  to  pick  up  a  mistake  in  reading  in  a  short  time, 
instead  of  going  back  to  a  permanent  bench— possibly  a  day's  work 
behind.     Three  miles  of  such  levels  is  a  good  day's  work. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  would  urge:  the  double  simultaneous  line; 
the  instrument  protected  from  sun  and  wind ;  the  instrument  always 
to  be  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  sights,  and  when  impracticable  the 
sights  following  tp  be  adjusted  so  as  to  balance;  the  use  of  a  bubble 
tender;  changing  the  length  of  the  sights  to  suit  the  seeing;  setting 
targets  not  exactly;  levels  on  rods  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and 
at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  line  of  levels;  a  flat  shoe  on  the  rod  under  the 
graduation;  and  rods  of  white  pine,  with  T-shaped  cross-section,  pre- 
pared in  paint,  paraffine  or  shellac.  A  maple  rod  should  never  be  used 
in  fine  work,  because  of  its  great  change  in  length  under  different  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere. 

The  writer  believes  the  most  complete  method  to  be  by  double  lines 
run  both  ways.  Had  Dr.  Mendenhall  remained  in  the  service,  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  a  double  line  run  from  Dobbs  Ferry  back  to  Bos- 
ton via  the  Shore  Line  by  the  same  observer,  method  and  instrument. 
The  instrument  used  in  the  foregoing  work  was  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  paper. 

E.  M.  Douglas,  Esq. — On  page  340  the  author  states  that  in  pre-  Mr.  Dooiirte. 
vious  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  no  marks  have  been  left  on  the 
ground  which  would  serve  as  connecting  points  between  the  maps  and 
the  area  surveyed.     He  evidently  refers  to  vertical  control  points,  for 
it  is  well  knovm  by  everyone  connected  with  the  Survey  that  it  has 
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[Mr.  DougiM.  always  been  the  mle  to  mark  carefully  all  main  horizontal  control 
points,  such  as  triangulation  stations.  The  marks  are  usually  large 
lettered  stones  set  in  the  ground,  or  marks  cut  on  solid  rock,  and  are 
quite  as  permanent,  although  not  so  conspicuous  or  numerous,  as  the 
newly  adopted  bench-marks.  Besides  these,  it  has  been  the  rule  in 
all  recent  surveys  to  locate  all  detached  houses,  and  also  section  cor- 
ners when  they  could  be  easily  found.  These,  as  well  as  the  bench- 
marks, serve  as  definite  tie  points  between  the  maps  and  the  topog- 
raphy. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  vertical  control  points  are 
very  desirable  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  maps. 

The  errors  in  closure  of  circuits,  such  as  those  given  in  Table  No. 
2,  are  distributed  over  the  line  in  proportion  to  its  length.  Where 
circuits  overlap,  like  those  in  Fig.  3,  somewhat  arbitrary  adjustments 
are  made,  the  errors  being  too  small  to  justify  the  use  of  the  method 
of  adjustment  by  least  squares,  For  example:  The  69-mile  circuit 
(Fig.  3)  being  only  0.016  ft.  in  error,  the  correction  per  mile  would  be 
less  than  0.001  ft.  These  adjustments  are  made  before  the  results  are 
published.  Considering  the  low  cost  of  the  work,  the  writer  believes 
the  results,  of  which  Table  No.  2  exhibits  but  a  small  part,  to  be  re- 
markable. 

It  has  been  insinuated  by  several  persons  that  the  results  were 
*•  controlled,"  or  were  not  as  stated.  It  has  been  the  rule  in  that  part 
of  the  work  under  the  writer's  charge  to  have  a  permanent  survey  em- 
ployee present  to  act  as  witness  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
"  fudging  '*  of  the  results  when  a  level  party  was  about  to  close  an 
important  circuit.  It  is  evident  that  until  the  last  rod  reading  is 
made,  neither  the  levelman  nor  rodman  can  know  what  the  error  will 
be,  and  hence,  neither  can  intentionally  falsify  results  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  improving  them.  The  writer  himself  has  been  on  hand  a 
number  of  times  when  long  circuits  were  closed,  and  is  sure  the  level- 
man  could  not  have  changed  the  readings  without  being  detected. 

The  most  common  errors,  or  rather,  blunders,  are  those  of  an  even 
foot.  The  writer  has  known  of  four  or  five  such  mistakes.  These  are 
quite  apt  to  occur  where  New  York  leveling  rods  are  used,  and  are 
probably  due  to  mistakes  made  by  both  levelman  and  rodman  in  read- 
ing the  foot-marks  on  the  rods  when  set  for  readings  greater  than  6.5 
ft. ,  the  natural  tendency  being  to  read  the  lower  foot-mark  on  the  side 
of  the  rod  rather  than  the  upper  one. 

When  large  closure  errors  are  discovered,  it  is  the  custom  to  run 
cross  lines,  breaking  up  the  circuit  into  smaller  ones,  and  when  the 
error  has  thus  been  traced  to  a  small  circuit,  to  re-run  the  old  line. 
The  errors  are  usually  found  to  be  blunders.  In  only  a  few  cases  have 
they  been  found  to  be  due  to  careless  or  dishonest  work. 

For  all  important  lines  it  has  been  the  writer's  plan  to  provide  a 
bubble  tender,  whose  duty  it  was  to  shade  the  level  while  in  use,  and 
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also  to  watch  the  bubble.     Notice  of  any  change  in  it  from  exact  level  Bfr.  Douglas, 
was  given  the  levelman  and  corrected  bj  a  minnte  movement  of 
one  leveling  screw.     The  signal,  *' all  right/*  was  not  given  to  the 
rodman  until  the  bubble-tender  first  said  **  all  right  *'  for  the  level 
bubble. 

The  writer  is  not  convinced  that  the  author*s  conclusion  regarding 
the  apparent  advantage  of  an  H-second  bubble  over  one  of  3  or  4  seconds 
is  correct.  The  explanation  he  gives  is,  as  he  himself  says,  not  satis- 
factory. The  only  advantage,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  S-second  bubble 
over  a  more  sensitive  one,  is  that  the  levelman  is  less  worried  by  his 
attempt  to  keep  the  bubble  in  the  center  of  the  tube,  and  that  the 
readings  can  be  more  quickly  taken. 

C.  L.  Beboeb,  Esq. — In  reference  to  the  comparison  of  the  char-  Mr.  Berger. 
acter  and  behavior  of  the  4-second  and  S-second  spirit  levels,  the 
writer*8  experience,  as  derived  from  observations  in  shop  practice 
with  similar  levels,  tallies  very  closely  with  the  results  obtained  by 
the  United  States  (Geological  Survey  in  the  field. 

So  long  as  a  leveling  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  tripod,  and  that 
not  of  the  heaviest  and  most  stable  pattern,  a  spirit  level  indicating 
8  seconds  of  arc  by  a  displacement  of  the  bubble  of  iV  ii^*  ^^^  ^o 
nearly,  or  fully  as  good  work  as  one  reading  direct  to  4  seconds  of  arc 
by  the  same  displacement  of  bubble.  For  closer  results  an  instru- 
ment with  a  level  of  the  latter  degree  of  sensitiveness,  should  there- 
fore be  mounted  on  a  large  tripod,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  fine- 
ness of  level  and  power  of  telescope  to  secure  commensurate  stability. 
Changes  in  the  position  of  the  bubble  will  then  be  less  frequent  and 
less  marked.  The  fact  that  a  more  sensitive  spirit  level  indicates  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  instrument  and  tripod  speaks  in  its 
favor;  but  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  increased  stability  of  all 
parts  of  the  instrument  and  tripod,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  trouble  than  a  gain,  as  it  will  create  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the 
observer,  owing  to  the  changing  position  of  the  bubble,  and  the 
vibration  of  the  more  powerful  telescope.  A  heavier  tripod,  how- 
ever, would  often  unnecessarily  impede  transportation,  and  thereby 
rapidity  of  movements. 

Thus,  in  order  to  arrive  at  closer  results  with  a  4-second  spirit 
level,  the  style  of  instrument  and  the  methods  would  have  to  be 
changed  to  conform  in  character  to  those  customary  with  astronomers; 
but  as  this  is  a  subject  foreign  to  this  paper,  it  need  not  be  considered 
here. 

The  author  has  certainly  shown  that  a  good  observer,  using  prop- 
erly applied  methods,  and  with  instruments  and  apparatus  of  the 
types  illustrated  in  this  paper  can  obtain  very  gratifying  results. 
Plate  XTV  represents  the  new  geodesic  precise  level  made  for  Presi- 
dent Mendenhall,  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Charlbs  W.  Shebhan,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — The  writer  wishes  to 
emphasize  more  strongly  than  has  been  done  in  this  paper  the  neces- 
sity for  testing  the  leveling  rod  before  accepting  it  as  accurate,  other- 
wise, camnlative  errors  of  considerable  magnitude  may  be  introduced, 
and  yet  the  error  of  closure  be  very  small.  Too  many  engineers  trust 
the  makers  of  rods  and  tapes  to  furnish  correct  standards,  and  even 
when  required  for  fine  work  these  are  frequently  untested. 

The  following  example  shows  the  possible  effect  of  the  cumulative 
errors  of  the  rods.  The  difference  in  elevation  between  two  bench- 
marks was  determined  by  four  lines  of  levels,  or  two  circuits,  run  very 
carefully  with  two  rods.  The  instrument  used  was  an  excellent  Buff  & 
Berger  wye  level,  furnished  with  an  unusually  sensitive  bubble. 
Boston  rods  were  used,  both  of  which  had  been  tested  by  comparison 
with  a  standardized  tape.  The  first  or  direct  line  of  levels,  using  rod 
"A,**  showed  that  bench  mark  b  was  higher  than  «  by  141.673  ft., 
and  the  return  line,  with  the  same  rod,  showed  the  difference  to 
be  141.659  ft.,  the  error  of  closure  being  .014  ft.,  or  about  .01  ft. 
v^  distance  in  miles.     (The  distance  between  a  and  b  was  3  850  ft.) 

The  direct  line  with  rod  **5"  gave. .....6  —  a  =  141.629  ft. 

And  the  reverse  line  with  rod  **J5**  gave  6  —  a  =  141.626  •* 

Error  of  closure 003  ft. 

Or  about  .003  ft.  v/distance  in  miles. 

Using  rod  "A,"  mean  difference  of  elevation =  141 .666  ft. 

Using  rod  **  5,"  mean  difference  of  elevation =  141 .627  ** 

Difference 039  ft. 

which  is  nearly  .  03  ft.  v/distance  in  miles. 

If  errors  of  such  comparative  magnitude  appear  when  the  rods 
have  been  carefully  tested  and  correction  applied,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  very  appreciable  errors  may  occur  when  using  untested  rods, 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  the  maximum  error  in  the  graduation  of  rod 
**  ^  "  was  over  0.005  ft.,  the  importance  of  this  testing  becomes  still 
more  evident. 
Mr.  steckel.  B.  SxEGKEL,  Esq.— Unless  there  exists  positive  proof  that  the  mean 
level  of  tide  water  at  Boston,  during  along  period  of  years,  is  identical 
with  the  corresponding  mean  sea  level  at  New  York,  and  that  the 
coast  at  these  two  places  remains  continually  at  the  same  elevation, 
which  is  doubtful,  the  author's  statement  of  the  results  attained  by 
Mr.  Van  Orden  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  a  sound  or  con- 
clusive argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  *'  plain  spirit-level 
methods  "  in  preference  to  geodesic  methods  for  precise  leveling  opera- 
tions. There  are  instances  on  record  where  the  results  of  precision 
leveling  between  distant  points  on  sea  coasts  show  that  the  abso- 
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lute  elevations  of  the  mean  sea  level  at  snoh  points  differ  notably  from  Mr.  StookeL 
each  other. 

It  is  not  qnite  clear  to  the  writer  as  to  how  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  theory  of  geodetic,  as  compared  with  plain  spirit  leveling,  could 
influence  the  author's  preference  for  the  latter.  In  geodetic  leveling 
nothing  is  left  to  chance;  curvature,  refraction,  inclination  of  level, 
inequality  of  collars,  error  of  collimation,  etc.,  are  all  taken  into  ac- 
count and  corrections  applied  according  to  the  distance  between  the 
level  and  rod.  Further,  should  it  be  considered  desirable  to  take  the 
extra  precaution  and  incur  the  extra  expense  of  equalizing  the  lengths 
of  the  fore  and  back  sights,  by  measuring  them,  as  recommended  by 
the  author  for  plain  spirit  leveling  operations,  all  the  usual  errors 
would  be  practically  eliminated  in  geodetic,  the  same  as  in  plain  spirit 
leveling.  By  adopting  the  former  method,  it  would,  moreover,  be 
quite  immaterial  whether  the  instrument  was  perfectly  in  adjustment 
or  completely  out  of  adjustment,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with 
plain  spirit  leveling. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  geodetic  leveling 
computations,  viz.,  the  distance  from  the  rod  to  the  level,  is  of  no  im- 
portance in  plain  spirit  leveling,  when  the  fore  and  back  sights  are 
approximately  equal  or  differ  from  each  other  not  more  than  1  ft. ; 
neither  is  it  in  geodetic  leveling  under  like  conditions;  but  that  such 
an  equalization  is  always  easily,  viz. ,  expeditiously  and  economically, 
attainable,  when  operating  with  an  ordinary  spirit  level,  is  not  so  evi- 
dent. For,  if  the  level  is  not  provided  with  stadia  wires,  the  only  way 
to  secure  sights  of  nearly  equal  length  is  the  old-fashioned  and  tedious 
process  of  measuring  the  distances  directly,  and  this  has  many  draw- 
backs when  passing  over  rough  ground. 

The  writer  fails  to  see  how  a  minute  error  in  distance  between  the 
focal  center  of  the  instrument  and  the  face  of  the  rod  can  affect  the 
results  of  geodetic  leveling  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  would  affect 
plain  spirit  leveling. 

The  writer  agrees  with  the  author  in  his  statement,  that  in  geodetic 
leveling,  as  usually  performed,  the  results  are  encumbered  by  com- 
plicated and  bulky  computations.  In  the  near  future  the  writer  hopes 
to  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  geodetic  leveling  operations  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  permit  him  to  dispense  with  some,  if  not  most,  of  the 
computations,  which,  under  existing  conditions,  are  unavoidable;  and 
also  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  with  one-half  the  manipulations  of 
the  level  tube.  This  he  proposes  to  accomplish  by  using,  in  place  of 
a  plain  spirit  level,  a  self  reducing  Sanguet  tacheometer,  constructed 
in  a  slightly  different  manner  from  the  ordinary  instrument,  viz.,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  more  advantageously  to  geodetic  leveling. 

With  such  an  instrument,  horizontal  distances,  up  to  about  1  000 
ft.,  can  be  measured  automatically,  without  any  computation  being 
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Mr.  steckel.  required,  viz.,  within  iV  ^^-  per  100  ft. ;  and  by  inverting  the  telescope 
and  wire  diaphragm,  the  level,  which  is  a  double-faced  one,  is  reversed 
at  the  same  time.  Besides,  by  taking  four  rod  readings  which  deter- 
mine three  consecutive  intervals,  corresponding  to  yfrj,  ion  ft^^d  rh  ot 
the  distance  from  the  rod  to  the  tacheometer,  there  is  secured  an  un- 
failing means  of  checking  in  the  office  at  any  time  both  the  height  and 
the  distance,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  do  so.  These  four  rod 
readings  are  not  obtained  by  noting  the  intersections  of  an  equal 
number  of  horizontal  wires  stretched  on  a  diaphragm,  as  the  unequal 
lighting  of  the  rod  might  in  the  long  run  lead  to  erroneous  results; 
but  with  a  single  horizontal  wire  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
micrometer  screw,  automatically  as  it  were,  so  as  to  determine  on  the 
rod  the  series  of  intervals  mentioned. 

The  writer  has  had  such  a  Sanguet  tacheometer  constructed  by 
Cabasson,  of  Paris,  and  is  now  making  13-ft.  self-reading  target  rods, 
divided  into  feet,  tenths  and  hundredths,  for  use  in  connection  there- 
with. The  principal  difference  between  the  new  rods  and  other  tach- 
eometer and  leveling  rods  is  in  the  scale.  The  new  rods  have  a  double 
scale,  or  two  scales,  laid  out  along  the  same  vertical  and  in  one  plane; 
besides  which  they  can  also  be  used  with  one  or  several  sliding  vaoes. 
One  of  the  scales  is  intended  for  short  sights,  up  to  about  100  ft., 
where  a  regular  sliding  target  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  other 
for  all  longer  sights.  Sliding  targets  are  intended  to  be  used  only  for 
very  long  distances  where  the  direct  reading  of  the  rod  by  the  ob- 
server is  out  of  the  question. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  same  target  line  or  stripe  for  very 
short  as  well  as  for  comparatively  long  sights  does  not  appear  to  the 
writer  to  permit  of  the  observer  making  uniformly  accurate  pointings 
throughout,  or  of  the  eye  estimating  with  a  uniform  degree  of  precis- 
ion the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  apparent  intersection  of  the 
horizontal  wire  with  the  rod  and  the  nearest  division  line  of  the  rod 
scale. 

In  all  self -reading  rods  at  present  in  use,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  spaces  of,  say,  1  cm.,  or  any 
other  standard  width,  can  be  subdivided  by  the  eye  into  a -small 
number  of  aliquot  parts  with  the  same  relative  degree  of  accuracy, 
at  a  distance  of  5  m.,  as  at  100  m.  or  more.  In  all  cases,  thou- 
sandths of  a  meter  or  of  a  foot  are  read  off  and  recorded,  whether  the 
rod  is  close  to  the  instrument  or  far  away  from  it,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  as  a  rule,  a  centimeter  space  cannot  be  bisected  or  tri- 
sected by  the  eye  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  when  it  is  seen  at 
a  distance  of  only  5  or  6  m.  as  when  it  is  viewed  from  a  distance  of  100 
or  200  meters. 

In  this  new  tacheometer  rod  the  lines  indicating  the  smallest  divis- 
ions are  to  be  put  on  so  as  to  be  practically  undiscemible  at  a  dis- 
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taDce  of  about  100  ft.,  only  the  larger  divigione  being  intended  to  re-  Mr.  st«ckel 
main  plainly  visible  at  a  greater  distance.    By  this  means  the  difficulty 
of  making  uniformly  correct  estimates  of  the  parts  into  which  a  unit 
space  appears  to  be  subdivided  by  the  cross  wire  is  in  a  great  measure 
overcome. 

The  writer  believes  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases,  the  com- 
puted mean  errors  by  which  two  or  more  lines  of  geodesic  levels,  as 
now  run,  are  assumed  to  be  affected,  represent  rather  the  mean  differ- 
ences between  errors,  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. This  opinion  is  shared  by  some  French  engineers  who  dis- 
covered unmistakable  signs  of  inaccuracy  in  some  parts  of  the  first 
*•  NiveUement  Qineral  de  France,**  which  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  Bourdaloue,  and  which  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  all  that 
eould  be  desired,  but  is  now  found  to  be  deficient,  notwithstanding 
that  all  the  calculated  mean  errors  fell  well  within  the  fixed  limit  for 
precise  leveling.  Anew  *^  NiveUement  Oen4rnl*'  has  been  undertaken 
in  that  country  with  a  view  of  securing,  if  possible,  more  reliable  and 
accurate  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  the 
method  of  plain  spirit  leveling  adopted  by  the  author,  in  the  absence 
of  more  conclusive  evidence,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  the 
writer  is  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  that  this  method  is  superior  to  that 
known  as  geodetic  leveling. 

Isaac  Winston,  Esq.— The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  Mr.  Winston, 
been  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  establishing  numerous  bench- 
marks throughout  the  country,  of  determining  their  elevation  and  of 
marking  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  them  most  useful  to  the 
public.  They  have  adopted  the  plan  indicated  in  the  paper,  and  lines 
of  levels  are  being  rapidly  extended  over  the  country  in  accordance 
therewith.  If  the  single  lines  of  wye  levels  in  closed  circuits  are 
really  as  accurate  as  the  closures  of  the  circuits  indicate,  the  elevations 
will  serve  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  bench-marks  are  established. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  use  of  these  bench-marks  by  the  civil  engi- 
neers of  the  country  will  demonstrate  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ele- 
vations are  determined,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  selecting  and  executing  their  plan.  The  entire  responsibility 
for  the  result  of  this  undertaking  rests  upon  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  the  writer  is  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  voluntary 
public  discussion  of  their  plan  or  its  probable  result.  Such  informa- 
tion as  he  has  acquired  on  this  subject  as  an  officer  of  the  Government 
engaged  in  extending  the  standard  levels  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  ho  has  freely  placed  at  their  disposal,  whenever 
requested  to  do  so,  to  accept  or  reject  as  they  thought  proper. 

In  the  paper  there  are  many  references  to  the  leveling  work  of  the 
Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  regard  to  instruments,  methods  and  re- 
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Mr.  Winston,  suits,  and  the  writer  will  attempt  to  confine  his  notes  to  the  statements 
which  concern  the  work  he  is  executing  directly  or  indirectly.  He  de- 
sires to  state  that  all  opinions  expressed  are  personal.  On  page  345  the 
author  states  that  the  limit  of  allowable  error  between  two  levelings  of 
a  line  as  established  by  the  Coast  Survey  is  0.3  ft.  ^  distance  in  miles. 
The  limit  of  5  mm.  ^  2  if  was  used  by  the  Coast  Survey  many  years  ago, 
and  this  approximates  the  limit  as  stated  above.  For  more  than  ten 
years  the  Coast  Survey  limit  has  been  5  mm.  ^  if,  which  is  expressed 
by  0.02  ft.  ^  distance  in  miles.  The  author  was  evidently  misled  by 
the  old  formula,  and  this  error  affects  his  computation  in  Table  No.  10. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  limit  of  allow- 
able discrepancy  is  only  used  by  the  Coast  Survey  as  applied  to 
levelings  between  successive  bench-marks,  and  that  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  eliminate  accumulation  of  discrepancy  or  divergence 
between  lines  over  longer  distances  by  repeating  the  work.  On  page 
348  the  author  claims  an  accuracy  for  his  wye  levels  which  is  inad- 
missible The  civil  engineers  of  the  country  will  require  a  stronger 
proof  of  accuracy  in  single  lines  of  wye  levels,  run  by  a  leveler  and 
rodman  in  circuits,  than  small  closing  errors,  before  they  subscribe 
to  his  statement  that:  **In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  as  good  as  the 
best  precise  or  geodesic  leveling;  in  not  a  few  it  surpasses  this  in 
quality. " 

It  would  be  truly  remarkable  if  the  Geological  Survey  could  execute 
during  the  first  season's  work,  under  their  plan,  with  numerous 
levelers,  approximately  2  000  miles  of  such  levels  as  would  justify  the 
above  statement  (Table  No.  2) ;  and  in  the  writer's  judgment  such  a 
statement  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  is  not  justified  by  the  evi- 
dence presented.  In  the  face  of  this  sweeping  assertion  as  to  the* 
accuracy  of  his  wye-level  work,  the  author  has  established  and  is  ex- 
ecuting a  very  different  system,  which  he  calls  **  Spirit  Levels  of 
Precision"  (page  352).  The  publication  of  the  author's  *•  thorough 
examination  and  test  of  the  various  methods  employed  throughout  the 
world  in  levels  of  precision  "  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  on  this  subject. 

The  elevation  of  the  Coast  Survey  bench-mark  ** Gristmill"  at 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  was  determined  by  running  a  line  of  wye  levels 
in  1857  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  tidal  planes  in  the 
Hudson  River.  Some  mistakes  in  the  line  were  discovered,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  tidal  planes  shows  this  line  of  1857  to  be  practically 
worthless.  The  importance  of  this  **  Gristmill  "  bench-mark  resulted 
from  its  use  by  the  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  in  starting  from  it  to  de- 
termine the  elevation  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  writer  has  read  the 
letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  furnishing  the 
elevation  of  this  bench-mark,  and  it  plainly  indicates  that  the  eleva- 
tion is  more  than  questionable. 
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Mr.  Van  Orden's  line  from  New  York  to  Albany  was  run  with  the  Mr.  Wiiuton. 
same  level  and  rods,  and  by  precisely  the  same  method  which  he  nsed 
in  leveling  between  Boston  and  Albany,  and  consequently  the  *<  spirit 
level "  elevation  brought  by  him  from  Boston  is  not  the  mean  of  '*two 
geodesic  determinations.*'  The  writer  has  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Van  Orden  never  used  the  Coast  Survey  level  of  precision  in  obtain- 
ing standard  elevations  while  attached  to  the  Survey.  The  observa- 
tions made  in  executing  the  elaborate  series  of  experiments  in  level- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Mendenhall,  at  Washington, 
have  only  been  partially  discussed  and  reduced,  most  of  the  work 
having  been  done  by  the  writer,  and  in  his  judgment  the  results  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Coast  Survey  level  of  precision.  The  ex- 
periments were  not  undertaken,  as  stated,  in  consequence  of  any 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Van  Orden,  but  were  finished  before  his  line 
from  Boston  to  Albany  was  begun. 

Some  experiments  were  made  over  the  test  circuit  at  Washington 
after  he  had  finished  the  line  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  compare  the 
instrument  and  rods  with  those  in  use  by  the  Survey,  and  the  judg- 
ment given  above  is  based  on  this  comparison.  As  a  further  test  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Survey  level  and  rods,  the  writer  was  in- 
structed to  relevel  the  line  between  St.  Augustine  and  Cedar  Keys, 
Florida.  The  instrument  and  rods  used  by  Mr.  Van  Orden  were 
employed,  and  his  methods  were  followed  closely  under  instructions, 
except  in  the  detail  of  computing  the  height  of  instrument  at  each 
station  before  moving  forward,  and  the  result  was  that  the  two  lines  (a 
simultaneous  double  line  in  one  direction  was  run,  like  the  line  Boston 
to  Albany,  etc.)  constantly  diverged  from  the  beginning,  and  the  final 
result  differed  by  10  ins.  from  the  result  obtained  by  three  previous 
lines  with  the  Coast  Survey  level  of  precision.  Instead  of  the  result 
being  **  apparently  in  favor"  of  the  Van  Orden  spirit  level,  the  reverse 
was  the  case,  and  the  result  was  rejected  by  the  superintendent. 

President  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
after  his  experience  gained  in  the  experiments  and  trials  mentioned 
above,  has  indicated  his  last  judgment  on  this  subject  by  duplicating 
the  Coast  Survey  level  of  precision,  as  far  as  principle  of  construc- 
tion is  concerned,  in  the  precise  level  made  for  him  for  use  in  his  in- 
stitution. The  writer  has  been  unfortunate  in  not  seeing  this  level, 
and  the  above  statement  is  based  on  the  description  of  the  instrument 
given  to  him  by  Professor  Mendenhall.  The  writer  desires  to  state, 
in  addition  to  this,  that  the  Coast  Survey  method  and  instruments 
were  not  changed,  except  in  minor  details,  while  Professor  Mendenhall 
continued  in  charge  of  the  work,  after  all  the  results  of  the  various 
experiments  were  before  him. 

The  method  of  observing  used  in  the  Coast  Survey  work,  as  referred 
to  on  page  354,  is  as  follows:  The  instrument  is  leveled  and  the  target 
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Mr.  Winston,  set  as  nearly  on  the  horizon  as  practicable;  the  level  bubble  is  brought 
to  the  center,  that  is,  so  that  both  ends  read  the  same  on  the  graduation, 
and  the  micrometer  read;  bisect  the  target  (narrow  white  band  with  ob- 
serving wire)  and  read  micrometer;  reverse  level  (end  for  end),  bisect 
target  and  read  micrometer;  bring  bubble  to  center  and  read  micro- 
meter; invert  telescope,  turning  it  180^  in  the  wyes,  bring  bubble  to 
center  and  read  micrometer;  bisect  target  and  read  micrometer;  re- 
verse level,  bisect  target,  and  read  micrometer;  bring  bubble  to  center 
and  read  micrometer.  Taking  the  mean  of  four  level  readings  (or 
settings)  as  above,  and  four  pointings  on  the  target,  the  difference  of 
the  means  measures  the  small  vertical  angle  between  the  target  and 
the  horizon,  provided  it  is  not  on  the  horizon,  and  gives  a  result  free 
from  error  of  collimation  and  level  adjustment.  In  addition  to  these 
precautions,  the  foresight  is  made  equal  to  the  backsight,  and  the 
instrument  is  always  protected  from  the  effect  of  sun  and  wind. 
The  practice  of  the  Coast  Survey  is  not  to  set  the  instrument  or  rods 
on  frozen  groiind.  Whenever  work  is  done  while  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  thawing,  the  frozen  crust  is  always  removed  from  a  space  large 
enough  to  plant  each  tripod  leg  and  the  foot-plates  for  the  rods.  The 
rod  is  read  and  recorded  by  the  rodman,  and  an  independent  reading 
is  made  and  recorded  by  the  recorder;  the  two  readings  are  afterward 
compared,  and  the  observer  only  reads  the  rod  when  there  is  a  differ- 
ence which  they  cannot  reconcile.  Only  two  or  three  divisions  of  the 
micrometer  are  used  in  these  measurements,  and  errors  of  micrometer- 
run  do  not  enter  into  the  work.  Finally,  as  the  only  angle  measured 
is  rarely  more  than  6  seconds  of  arc,  and  the  sights  are  limited  to 
100  m.,  the  *' minutest  error  in  distance  between  the  focal  center 
of  the  instrument  and  the  face  of  the  rod  *'  does  not  affect  the  work,  as 
it  becomes  a  **  factor  "  too  small  to  consider.  The  most  sensitive  level 
vial  ever  used  in  Coast  Survey  work  is  one  division  of  the  level  = 
2  mm.  =2.1  seconds  of  arc.  The  rods  are  about  10  ft.  long,  not  12  ft. 
long,  as  stated.  They  are  read  by  using  a  scale,  and  not  a  vernier. 
The  rods  were  thoroughly  paraffined,  which  is  somewhat  objectionable, 
but  they  are  at  present  in  good  condition  after  being  used  five  seasons 
in  the  field.  The  device  for  reading  the  rods  without  parallax,  and  for 
clamping  the  target  without  moving  the  rod,  were  both  suggested  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Fischer,  chief  mechanician  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey , 
and  both  are  admirable.  One  of  them  has  been  adopted  in  construct- 
ing the  Geological  Survey  rods.  The  target  clamp  works  perfectly, 
and  results  in  saving  a  great  deal  of  time.  Only  a  careless  rodman 
will  allow  grit  or  dirt  to  collect  in  the  foot-plate  he  is  using,  and  a 
careless  rodman  should  always  be  eliminated  from  the  work  by  being 
discharged. 

The  writer  does  not  remember  in  all  the  published  results  a  more 
marked  divergence  of  two  lines  than  that  given  in  Table  No.  10.     This 
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occurs  in  the  meridional  route  between  Mobile,  Ala. ,  and  St.  Louis,  Mr.  wington. 
Mo.,  which  the  comparison  on  page  376  shows  to  be  a  bad  line.     Other 
comparisons  indicate  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  portions  of  this  line  must  be  releveled  or  the  whole  of  it  left  out 
of  the  final  adjustment  of  the  standard  elevations. 

T&e  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  work  of  different  bureaus  cannot 
be  taken  as  representative.  The  coat  of  the  Coast  Survey  work  men- 
tioned does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  leveler,  which  would  in- 
crease the  cost  as  computed.  The  cost  of  a  leveling  party  while  in 
the  field  should  alone  be  considered  in  computing  the  necessary  cost 
per  mile.  Locality  of  work  is  an  item  which  is  not  incidental  to  the 
work,  and  all  transportation  to  and  from  the  field  should  not  be  in- 
cluded. In  some  parties  sent  out  by  the  Government,  the  item  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  field  has  been  in  the  past  very  heavy. 
In  the  report  of  the  International  (Geodetic  Association,  which  met  at 
Geneva  in  September,  1893,  will  be  found  illustrations  of  the  leveling 
instruments  and  rods  used  by  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
nearly  all  have  a  special  form  for  their  instruments,  which  indicates 
that  all  nations  are  striving  to  solve  the  very  difficult  problem  of  ac- 
curate determination  of  elevations  distant  from  the  sea  coast.  It  is 
notable  that  the  most  extensive  system  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation 
is  in  progress  in  France,  and  that  their  leveling  instrument  is,  in  prin- 
ciple of  construction,  a  practical  duplicate  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  level  of  precision  which  was  adopted  more  than  twenty  years 
ago. 

In  conclusion,  the  Coast  Survey  recognized  the  necessity  of  an 
accurate  system  of  levels  throughout  the  country  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  has  been  gradually  laying  the  foundation  for  such  a 
system  since  that  time.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  establish  eleva- 
tions which  will  be  useful  for  any  and  all  purposes  for  all  time  to 
come.  The  annual  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  the  work  have 
been  small,  and  comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made,  but  the 
writer  believes  that  the  excellence  of  the  work  will  continue  to  be 
recognized  and  its  extension  demanded  more  and  more  rapidly  as  time 
goes  on. 

Horace  M.  MABSHAUi,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  author  shows  a  Mr.  MarehaiL 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  method  of  precise  leveling  practiced  else- 
where than  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  He 
classes  the  levels  by  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  River  Commissions 
in  the  same  category  with  those  by  the  Coast  Survey  and  terms  them 
geodesic,  when  in  fact  they  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as  the 
Geological  Survey  levels  differ  from  either.  Perhaps  the  classifica- 
tion was  made  by  some  such  syllogism  as  the  following: 

Triangulation,  i.  0.,  angle  measure,  is  geodesic.  Coast  Survey 
levels  measure  by  angles.     Coast  Survey  levels  are  geodesic. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  By  repeating  the  premise:  Geological  Stirvej  levels  do  not  measure 
by  angles.     Geological  Survey  levels  are  not  geodesic. 

Then  by  taking  the  last  conclusion  for  the  premise:  United  States 
Engineer  levels  differ  from  Geological  Survey  levels.  United  States 
Engineer  levels  are  geodesic. 

But  unless  the  Geological  Survey  levels  are  geodesic,  they  have  no 
proper  place  in  geological  surveys. 

To  give  specific  objections  to  the  methods  proposed  by  the  author: 
First,  no  system  of  levels  run  in  the  same  direction  can  ever  be  relied 
on  to  give  the  correct  elevation.  A  method  of  eliminating  error  due 
to  instrument  settlement  will  be  referred  to  further  on.  The  only 
way  to  cancel  the  errors  caused  by  the  settlement  of  turning  points  is 
to  run  the  line  in  opposite  directions,  and  while  this  is  accomplished 
by  using  Mr.  Hall's  double  graduated  precise  level  rod  in  the  manner 
illustrated  by  Fig.  11,  it  is  done  at  the  risk  of  blunders  should  the  rod 
exposures  get  mixed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  shade  red  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  black,  and  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
target  is  the  only  gpiide.  However,  this  is  not  the  least  of  it :  if  the 
error  in  refraction  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere before  and  behind  the  instrument,  then  the  second  objection, 
which  has  to  do  with  atmospheric  errors,  comes  in. 

No  programme  will  eliminate  errors  of  refraction  except  that  of 
making  the  back  and  foresights  equal,  and  even  then  they  will  not  be 
eliminated  in  the  case  just  stated,  though  the  error  will  not  show  in 
the  difference  of  elevation  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  lines.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  if  that  unfavorable  condition  of  the  air  obtains  is 
to  re-run  the  line  at  another  time  when  the  conditions  are  different. 
The  only  use  for  the  **  limit  of  error,"  as  it  is  called,  is  as  a  criterion 
of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  If  levels  are  to  be  run  all  day, 
except,  of  course,  when  the  air  boils,  then  a  limit  of  error  is  of  no 
value.  The  programme  should  be  relied  on  to  control  every  other 
element ;  the  method  of  reading  the  rod  to  detect  errors,  equal  back 
and  foresights  to  cancel  regular  refraction,  curvature,  personal  and  in- 
strumental errors ;  the  backsight  re-read  after  each  foresight,  and 
the  mean  used  to  give  a  reading  simultaneous  with  the  latter,  to 
cancel  the  error  from  changing  refraction  and  instrumental  settle- 
ment ;  the  line  run  in  opposite  directions  to  cancel  settlement  of 
turning  points  and  all  residual  errors  ;  and  the  whole  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  best,  most  highly  trained,  and  most  skilful  observer 
to  be  found. 

The  matter  of  the  relative  exactness  of  self-reading  and  target  rods 
can  only  be  determined  by  actual  observation,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  the  three-hair  reading  is  a  better  independent  check  than 
trying  to  agree  on  a  target  reading  with  a  jolly  or  a  sulky  rodman;  in 
one  case  he  will  agree  to  anything  and  in  the  other  he  will  not,  and  one 
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is  as  bad  as  the  other.     In  fact,  in  the  three-hair  reading  lies  the  Ur.  MarBhaiL 
strength  of  the  method  of  observing,  to  get  independent  oheoks,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  errors. 

Although  not  referred  to  in  the  programme  above  outlined,  it  is 
proper  here  to  mention  the  form  of  support  for  the  rods  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  instruments  which  it  is  best  to  use.  The  broad 
foot-plate,  when  carefully  placed  on  the  ground,  all  loose  material 
being  scraped  away  and  the  plate  hammered  down,  ought  to  g^ve  less 
settlement  than  a  pointed  pin  which  is  held  only  by  skin  friction, 
though  in  sandy  or  soft  soil  the  pin  may  give  the  better  support. 
Pins  have  sometimes  been  used  on  the  lines  of  the  United  States 
Engineers. 

The  bubble  of  a  level  is  the  nine  qua  non;  and,  provided  it  can  be 
kept  at  the  center  while  the  rod  is  being  read,  the  more  sensitive  it  is, 
the  more  certainty  there  is  that  the  reading  is  taken  while  the  instru- 
ment is  level.  It  is  certainly  unique  to  assert  that  the  line  of  collima- 
tion  is  level  when  the  bubble  is  first  brought  to  the  center,  but  is 
thrown  out  by  bringing  it  back  when  it  runs  off  by  reason  of  changes  in 
the  instrument  and  its  supports.  It  is  true  that  the  strength  of  the 
work  may  be  sacrificed  at  other  points  by  too  g^eat  sensitiveness,  also 
while  there  is  nothing  gained  by  making  one  link  stronger  than  the 
chain,  still  much  may  be  lost  by  having  one  link  weaker.  It  remains 
to  be  shown  that  a  programme  cannot  usually  be  fulfilled  which  will 
give  better  results  with  a  2  or  3-second  bubble  than  can  be  had 
by  any  handling  of  an  8  or  10-second  bubble,  and  this  notwith- 
standing an  adverse  comparison  made  to  conform  to  a  particular  pro- 
gramme in  a  particular  place.  By  the  use  of  the  slow-motion  screw 
under  the  eye  end  and  the  mirror  on  top  of  the  Rem  instruments  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  keep  a  3-second  bubble  centered  while  read- 
ing the  three  hairs  on  a  rod.  A  day's  practice  will  enable  almost 
any  one  to  see  both  rod  and  bubble  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the 
image  on  the  retina  will  appear  as  one  natural  combination.  The  best 
observers  must  be  accurate  and  quick,  and  it  is  true  that  some  men. 
cannot  handle  the  instrument  properly. 

To  go  back  to  the  programme:  By  equal  back  and  fore  sights  re- 
fraction is  eliminated  if  it  is  the  same  forward  and  back  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  if  it  is  not  the  same,  no  correction  is  going  to  better  the  mat- 
ter; curvature  is  canceled;  personal  error  is,  also,  provided  it  is  con- 
stant; and,  if  it  is  intermittent,  the  run  in  opposite.direction,  alone,  can 
cure  the  error,  unless  there  were  a  great  number  of  observers,  other- 
wise the  chances  are  equal  that  the  error  will  be  increased  or  dim- 
inished by  averaging;  instrumental  errors  are  canceled,  provided  the 
line  of  coUimation  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  plane  of  the  bubble 
at  the  time  of  corresponding  front  and  back  reading.  By  repeating  the 
backsight    after    each    foresight,     settlement  of  the  instrument  is 
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Mr.  Marehftil  eliminated,  and.  the  error  due  to  change  in  refraction  is  cancelled  in 
whole  or  in  part,  according  as  the  change  is  uniform  or  irregular. 

In  running  up  hill,  the  backsights  are  in  excess  of  the  foresights, 
and  any  settlement  of  the  turning  point  between  instrument  set-ups 
adds  to  that  excess;  also  any  settlement  of  the  instrument  increases 
that  excess  by  subtracting  from  the  foresights;  hence  the  difference  in 
elevation,  as  determined,  is  too  large.  In  running  down  hill,  the  fore- 
sights are  in  excess  of  the  backsights,  and  any  settlement  of  the  turn- 
ing point  between  set-ups  diminishes  that  excess  by  adding  to  the 
backsights;  also,  any  settlement  of  the  instrument  diminishes  that  ex- 
cess by  subtracting  from  the  foresights;  hence  the  difference  in  eleva- 
tion as  determined  is  too  smalL  It  follows,  that  when  a  line  is  run  in 
an  up-hill  direction  continuously, '^the  resulting  elevations  are  too  great; 
also,  when  run  in  a  down-hill  direction  the  resulting  elevations  are  too 
great,  if  the  initial  elevation  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  line;  further, 
that  lines  run  in  opposite  directions  will  give 
values  of  elevations  continually  diverging  by 
the  sum  of  the  settlements,  provided  it  pro- 
gresses all  up  hill,  or  all  down  hill,  and  the 
error  of  settlement  is  cancelled  out  of  the 
mean  elevations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  accord- 
ing as  the  settlement  was  regular  or  irregular 
over  the  homologous  parts.  From  this  arises 
the  fact,  that  when  a  line  progresses  up  hill 
the  runs  in  opposite  directions  diverge,  and 
when  the  line  changes  and  progresses  down 
hill  the  runs  converge,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing  the  divergence  increases  up  hill  and 
decreases  down  hill,  or  vice  versa;  but  when 
both  runs  are  in  the  same  direction,  only 
the  difference  of  settlement  enters  into  the 
divergence,  and  half  the  sum  of  the  settlements  remains  in  the  mean 
elevation. 

The  programme  of  precise  level  work  under  Major  J.  H.  Willard, 
United  States  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, is  the  same  as  that  lately  practiced  on  the  Mississippi  River 
surveys,  except  as  to  the  double  backsight,  which  was  originated  and 
first  used  by  Assistant  Engineer  T.  O.  Thomas.  This  feature  is  now 
held  to  be  equally  important  with,  if  not  more  important  than,  that  of 
reading  the  rod  with  the  bubble  centered,  introduced  by  J.  B.  John- 
son, M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.,  and  that  of  an  observer  duplicating  his  own 
line  in  opposite  directions,  first  suggested  by  L.  L.  Wheeler,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.  If  the  instrument  shall  have  been  placed  on  the  ground 
so  that  the  settlement  is  not  normal,  because  the  earth  is  softer  or 
harder  there  than  that  on  which  it  will  be  set  up  in  the  same  locality 
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on  the  backward  ran,  the  advantage  of  eliminating  that  error  by  the  Mr.  MarahaU. 
doable  backsight  becomes  manifest.  So  too  in  regard  to  refraction,  if 
the  change  going  on  the  air  is  considerable,  bat  regalar,  daring  one  ran 
and  nothing,  or  slow,  daring  the  other. 

Biver  crossings  are  made  by  two  observers  on  opposite  banks,  tak- 
ing simaltaneoas  readings.     A  river  crossing  taken  on  the  line  a  b  (Fig. 


LIMES  OF  PRECISE  LEVEL 
rtio  uuilrr  (Iir«clloa  of 
MAJOR  J.  H.  WILLARO, 

In  chargt! 

U.  5,  Kagiari^r  Offier, 

Vlrkil»urK,  Mb». 
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14),  and  daplicated  a  week  later  on  the  line  c  d,  gave  the  elevation  of 
point  M.  R,  a  107/1  as  1.0328  and  1.0365  m.  below  the  initial  point 
on  the  opposite  bank;  the  difference,  3.7  mm.,  being  the  resalts 
of  the  two  sets,  each  consisting  of  fortj-eight  rod  readings  across  the 
river,  one^half  from  each  side.    To  test  this  method  of  river  crossings  a 
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Mr.  Marshall,  line  was  leveled  aerosB  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  then  a  double  line  was  nin 
around  the  bend,  after  the  regular  method.  The  diagram,  Fig.  14,  shows 
the  situation,  and  Table  No.  12  the  observations  and  results.  On  the 
long  sights,  of  course,  target  rods  are  used.  Simultaneous  readings  are 
neoessary  to  cancel  refraction,  and  duplication  of  work  by  the  same  ob- 
server from  opposite  sides  to  eliminate  personal  and  instrumental  error. 

As  is  the  custom,  instrumental  errors  are  accurately  determined 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  corrections  are  only  used  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  will  not  permit  the  regular  programme  for  running  to 
be  carried  out. 

As  to  organization  and  cost :  A  party  consists  of  one  instrument- 
man,  one  recorder,  two  laborers  to  carry  rods  and  one  to  hold  the  um- 
brella; the  wages  are  S295  per  month.  They  quarter  on  the  country 
at  about  375,  and  are  transported  by  rail  or  vehicle  at  about  $50  per 
month,  making  the  total  cost  $820.  About  65  to  80  kilometers  advance 
of  line,  run  both  ways,  is  the  average  progress,  which  makes  the  cost 
from  $4  to  $5.33  per  kilometer. 

The  extent  of  the  work  done  and  the  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained are  shown  on  the  sketch  map  (Fig.  15).  Arrows  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  levels  pr3gre8sed.  The  numerators  of  the  frac- 
tions are  differences  of  elevations  expressed  in  meters  and  decimals; 
the  denominators  are  distances  between  contiguous  points  expressed  in 
kilometers.  When  lines  are  not  **  closed,"  differences  of  elevation  by 
runs  both  ways  are  shown.  Table  No.  13  gives  comparisons  at  points 
common  to  lines  run  by  the  United  States  Engineer  office  and  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

There  are  some  inconsistencies  in  the  paper,  which  need  to  be  re- 
conciled. In  the  instrument  used  on  the  Massachusetts  survey  it  is 
stated  that  the  telescope  is  hung  practically  as  in  a  transit  or  theodolite 
so  as  to  be  '*  free  from  any  change  (increase  or  decrease)  in  the  height  of 
the  line  of  collimation,  as  must  occur  in  other  instruments. "  Yet,  fur- 
ther along,  in  conjunction  with  the  remarkable  statement  that  ''it  has 
generally  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  no  such  settlement  took 
place,"  it  is  stated  that  *'the  instrument  (line  of  collimation)  can 
rarely  if  ever  rise. " 

In  regard  to  primary  levels,  it  is  said  they  are  **  not  of  such  a 
quality  as  would  classify  it  as  precise  or  geodesic  leveling,"  yet  in 
comparing  results  **  the  mean  was  as  good  as  that  attempted  by  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  most  European  precise 
leveling. "  If  the  Geological  Survey  precise  levels  average  in  cost  $4.39 
per  mile,  and  the  primary  levels  $5.13|,  why  run  the  latter  at  all? 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Deep  Waterways  Commission  at 
page  71,  the  following  will  be  found : 

**  In  1894  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ran  a  line  of  precise  levels 
along  the  Hudson  River,  starting  from  the  bench-mark  at  Dobbs 
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TABLE  No.  12.— Tbot  Sights  aoboss  Watbb.  Mr.  MMnkmXL 

Set  I.— February  26th,  1897. 


SfMULTAKSOUS  BBADUIOS. 

SlMULTANBOUS  RbADINOS. 

H.  nearpefl 

a 

P.  ne»i 

•pegs. 

P.  near  peg  1. 

H.  near  peg  8. 

B.  8.on 
peg  1, 80  m. 

4 

a 

I* 

A 

"t 

.1 

If 

1! 

.Iliill 

Meters. 
0.8647 
0.8467 
0.8484 
0.8458 
0.8000 
0.8890 

Meters. 
1.400R 
1.4084 
1.8964 
1.8964 
1.408R 
1.8966 

Meters. 
0.9808 
0.9900 
0.9698 
0.9896 
0.9890 
0.9801 

!  Meters. 
0.9100 

1  0.0810 
0.9889 
0.9808 
0.9878 
0.9090 

1 

0.9048 

Meters. 
1.8880 
1.8888 
1.8888 
1.8880 
1.8880 
1.S888 

Meters. 
1.8817 
1.8817 
1-8817 
1.8817 
1.8817 
1.8817 

Meters. 
1.6614 
1.6871 
1.6480 
1.0788 
1.7096 
1.6687 

Mean... .1.1078 

0.8618 

1.8096 

0.9896 

1.8881 

1.8817 

i.on4 

Difference,  -{-O.SIOO 

-fO.410O 

-0.8188 

-0.4897 

Mean  difference  of  elevation,  -f-  0.8097. 


Set  IL— March  lot,  1897. 


SiMULTAMBOUS  RXADDfOS. 

SnfULTAlTBOUS  RSAOUfOS. 

P.  near  peg 

'1. 

H.  near  peg  8. 

H.  near  peg  1. 

P.  near  peg  8. 

a 

a 

a    ! 

a 

i 

a 

a 

B.  8.  on 

§s 

§8 

81    • 

§s 

§8 

§1 

§8 

peg  8, 980  m. 

«^' 

«rf 

00^-       ■ 

1     oo^' 

«ef 

«-- 

aSrf 

n 

«| 

"t ' 

"S 

^t 

-1 

^t 

Meters. 

Meters. 

Meters. 

Meters. 

Meters. 

Meters. 

Meters. 

Meters. 

0.8880 

0.0898 

1.1615 

1.6087    t 

0.7984 

0.4880 

1.6886 

1.8007 

0.8888 

0.0006 

1.1618 

1.5850 

0.7964 

0.4865 

6880 

1.1907 

0.8844 

0.0895 

1.1618 

1.6780 

0.7985 

0.4965 

6881 

1.9080 

0.8851 

0.0996 

1.1618 

1.5686 

0.7987 

0.4788 

6486 

1.8001 

0.8874 

0.6095 

1.1618 

1.6W5 

0.7987 

0.4758 

6486 

1.8061 

0.8155 

0.0895 

1.1618 

1.5848 

0.7987 

0.4807 
0.4884 

0858 

1.8001 

Mean.... 0.8081 

0.0890 

1.1617    '    1.5804    ' 

0.7986 

1.6888 

1.8004 

).8015 

-0.4187 

+0. 

8168^ 

-f0.4804 

Mean  difference  of  elevation,  — 0,8679. 
All  readings  are  the  mean  of  normal  and  inverted  telescope. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  LoOP  CliOBUBE  OVER  LaIID  AlO)  WaTEB. 


Marks. 

Dlstanoe  be- 
tween marks. 

IMfferenoe  of  elevatioiv 

Bemaxta. 

Forward. 

Back. 

Mean. 

"     8. 

Kilometers. 
0.0 
2.01 
0.98 

-fo!8684 
•fO.8697 

-0.88T9 

Meters. 

■+o!w8i 

+0.8868 

Overland.' 
"    water. 

Ferry.  The  superintendent  ^ves  the  elevation  of  the  bench-mark  on 
the  Gristmill  as  13.645  ft.,  with  the  following  note:  'The  difference 
between  the  above  (13.645)  and  any  former  results  is  probably  due  to 
the  more  perfect  determination  of  tidal  level  than  to  any  other 
cause.*  *' 

This  gives  a  result  differing  by  0.425  ft.  from  the  value  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Topographic  Commission,  which  is  alto  presumably  based 
on  ''the  more  perfect  determination  of  tidal  level "  at  Boston,  and 
this  is  the  only  comparison  between  precise  levels  as  yet  run  to 
the  Gristmill  bench.  For  the  levels  of  1877  were  run  over  only  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  line  of  1857-58,  which  was  run  with  a  wye  level,  and  the 
value,  14.780,  or  more  exactly  14.728,  is  only  made  in  part  better  than 
the  original  15.37. 

By  using  the  value  13.645  the  report  above  referred  to  shows,  on 
page  80,  that  the  Lake  Survey  line,  run  by  the  United  States  Engineers 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  checks  with  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
line,  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Biloxi,  with  a  difference  of 
only  0.05  ft.  at  Chicago  and  0.19  ft.  at  Duluth. 

It  is  true  the  Deep  Waterways  Commission  is  silent  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  had  run  the  line 
from  Biloxi  to  Greenville,  Miss.,  and  supplied  the  elevation  at  Green- 
ville to  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  The  Coast  Survey  eleva- 
tion was  referred  to  mean  Gulf  level  at  Biloxi,  as  deduced  by  them- 
selves from  the  tide-gauge  record  kept  by  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. The  difference  between  this  mean  Gulf  level  and  the  Cairo 
datum,  to  which  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  levels  were  re- 
ferred, was  6.3613  m.  at  Greenville,  and  that  difference  was  used  to 
convert  all  elevations  between  Greenville  and  Carrollton.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  ran  a  line  of  precise  levels  from  Carrollton  to 
bench-mark  F  at  Biloxi,  and  raised  the  Coast  Survey  elevation  thereof 
49  mm.  or  0. 16  ft. ;  then  by  using  only  part  of  their  own  tide-gauge 
observations,  the  mean  Gulf  level  was  raised  0.24  ft.  above  the  Coast 
Survey  determination,  the  two  making  a  difference  of  0.4  ft.,  which  is 
yet  to  be  reconciled. 
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TABLE  No.  ld.~CoifPABisoN  op  Elevations  at  Points  Common  to  Mr.  mahImIL 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Gbodbtic  Subvet  and  U.  S.  Enoinseb  Pbbgisb 


1S.8 
10B.4 


Remarks. 


» Via  Trinity,  La. 

•Ftfa  Delta,  La. 
*  ""    Monroe,  La. 
*Qreenvi]le  to  Arkanias 
City,  by  M.  R.  C. 


Horace  Andbews,  M.  Am.  Boc.  C.  E. — It  Beems  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Andrews 
the  Geologioal  Surrey  has  decided  to  mark  its  bench-marks  perma- 
nently with  heights  that  are  known  to  be  uncertain.  Perhaps  some 
means  could  be  devised  to  mark  the  bolts  and  wall  plates  in  a  prelim- 
inary manner  so  that  eventually  correct  height  marks  could  replace 
those  first  g^ven.  The  writer  believes  that  in  the  leveling  of  France 
the  wall  marks  were  so  arranged  that  height  numbers  could  afterward 
be  added  or  replaced  with  others  if  necessary.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  make  fundamental  bench-marks  at  points  isolated  from  buildings. 
The  appearance  of  solidity  in  a  building  is  no  criterion  of  its  suitabil- 
ity to  receive  a  bench-mark.  The  nature  of  its  foundations  should  be 
known,  and,  in  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  less  the  weight  on  the 
foundations,  the  less  changeable  would  be  the  bench-mark. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  an  admirable  opportunity  to  try  exi)erL 
ments  with  different  methods  of  leveling,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  find  occasion  to  do  this.  The  methods  given  by  the  author  are 
those  in  everyday  use  by  engineers,  but  the  Survey  has  not  yet  proved 
them  to  be  the  best  or  the  most  economical.  Probably  a  greater  num- 
ber of  miles  of  precise  levels  have  been  run  in  Germany  and  France 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  is  not  evident  why  the 
federal  surveys  have  cut  loose  from  the  methods  of  these  countries, 
particularly  as  to  abandoning  the  use  of  a  rod  that  can  be  read  by  the 
leveler  without  dependence  on  the  rodman.  Although  the  use  of  the 
**  speaking  rod  "  will  necessitate  shorter  sights,  yet  if  the  law  of  prop- 
agation of  error  in  lines  of  bench  leveling  is  such  that  error  increases, 
not  only  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  line  run,  but  also  as  the 
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.Mr.  Andrews,  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  individnal  eights,  then  it  may  be  that 
the  shorter  sights,  necessitated  by  the  use  of  the  speaking  rod,  will  be 
a  distinct  advantage.  There  are  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  rods  that  can  be  read  without  targets.  Probably  the  pay 
of  two  rodmen,  who  will  be  amply  qualified  to  use  speaking  rods,  will 
not  much  exceed  that  of  one  rodman  qualified  to  use  a  target  rod. 
The  writer  cannot  agree  with  the  author  that  it  is  wise  to  distribute 
the  responsibility  of  rod  reading,  but  thinks  the  responsibility  should 
rest  with  the  man  at  the  level.  Certainly  with  rodmen  amply  qualified 
to  use  a  speaking  rod  and  who  can  be  picked  up  everywhere  the 
leveler  would  not  be  so  dependent  upon  "congenial  relations "  with 
the  rodmen,  for  he  could  very  easily  obtain  men  to  replace  those  who 
were  obstructing  the  proper  progress  of  the  work. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  at  first 
used  a  rod  with  a  metal  scale  instead  of  the  wooden  rod  used  ex- 
clusively for  precise  leveling  throughout  all  other  countries  where 
levels  of  precision  have  been  taken,  but  has  recently  adopted  the 
latter.  Perhaps  the  use  of  very  complicated  methods  and  target  rods 
will  also  be  abandoned  in  future  in  favor  of  the  simpler  practices 
attendant  on  the  use  of  speaking  rods  and  shorter  maximum  sights. 

As  regards  the  ordinary  wye  level  in  daily  use  by  engineers,  the 
writer  has  always  found  it  to  possess  some  defects  which  could  be 
easily  remedied.  The  tripod  is  so  deficient  in  torsional  rigidity  that 
in  a  heavy  wind  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  good  work.  The  tripod 
shown  in  Fig.  5  should  be  a  decided  improvement,  but  a  still  wider 
bracing  at  the  head  would  be  better.  The  inversion  of  image  is  of  so 
little  importance  that  it  seems  unwise  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
telescope,  and  to  diminish  its  light  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  erect 
image,  yet  this  erection  of  the  image  seems  to  be  sought  by  all 
makers  of  the  ordinary  wye  level. 

Where  the  graduation  of  the  bubble  is  not  etched  on  the  glass, 
but  is  placed  on  a  detached  metal  scale,  as  is  usual  with  engineer's 
levels,  great  convenience  in  adjustment  could  be  obtained  by  making 
this  bubble  scale,  so  that  it  could  be  shifted  lengthwise  by  a  proper 
«crew  motion.  The  writer  has  never  seen  this  improvement  added  to 
A  level,  but  it  has  been  recommended,  and  he  has  found  it  to  work 
to  advantage  in  leveling  a  theodolite,  where  the  level  tube  had  2* 
second  divisions,  and  its  adjustment  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible by  means  of  the  usual  end-screws.  An  important  defect  in  a 
leveling  instrument,  especially  where  the  bubble  is  to  be  kept  in  ad- 
justment at  the  moment  of  rod  reading,  is  the  omission  of  a  mirror 
in  which  the  level  tube  divisions  can  be  seen  by  the  leveler  as  he 
stands  at  the  eye  piece.  Fig.  5  does  not  show  such  a  mirror.  In  the 
instruments  for  the  new  leveling  of  France,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  the  bubble  visible  through  the  eye-piece  by  reflection,  and 
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levels  with  this  arrangement  have  been  made  in  Germany  for  several  Mr.  Andrews, 
years.     The  writer  has  never  heard  any  details  as  to  their  use.     See 
Figs.  16,  17  and  18. 

A  oiroolar  level  for  approximately  leveling  the  instrument  would 
effect  a  saving  of  time.  A  fine  screw  for  accurately  bringing  the  level 
into  play,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  would  also  be  desirable,  especially 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  mirror  for  reading  the  bubble. 

The  rodman  is  said  to  '*  watch  the  fore  and  back  plumbing  level," 
while  the  level  man  watches  the  vertical  wire  for  correct  plumbing  in 
the  other  direction.     The  writer  has  always  found  that  the  rodman 


Pio.  16. 


SECTION  ON  A-B 


Fio.  17 


Fio.  18. 

could  plumb  in  both  directions  by  using  two  levels,  or  preferably  a 
•circular  level,  more  easily  than  he  could  watch  one  level,  and  keep 
his  eye  on  the  leveler  at  the  same  time.  In  running  lines  of  levels 
where  the  speaking  rod  had  a  circular  level  for  plumbing,  the  writer 
has  given  directions  to  the  rodman  to  watch  the  rod  level  constantly, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  look  at  the  leveler  until  the  latter 
indicated  by  a  whistle  that  he  had  completed  his  sight. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  if  the  effect  of  paraffine  soaking 
could  be  tested  daily  for  a  while,  in  the  field,  by  a  standard  steel 
measure,  and  inlaid  metal  marks  on  the  rod,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
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Mr.  Andrews,  the  German  precision  levels.  The  character  of  the  rod  wonld  thus 
be  shown  more  satisfactorilj  than  is  possible  where  the  tests  are 
made  in  the  office  nnder  conditions  dissimilar  to  those  in  the  field. 

The  author's  practice  of  keeping  the  bubble  in  adjustment  and  in 
play  at  the  moment  of  reading  is  conducive  to  rapid  work  and 
simplicity  in  the  notes,  but  this  practice  is  not  unusual,  even  in  pre- 
cise  leveling.  Of  course,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  extremely 
long  sights,  and  to  use  a  1 -second  or  2-second  level,  the  motion  of 
the  bubble  will  be  so  sluggish,  and  the  adjustment  so  difficult,  that  a 
reading  of  the  inclination  of  the  level,  with  subsequent  correction, 
will  be  indispensable.  With  the  usual  maximum  sights  of  50  m., 
as  is  customary  in  France  and  (Germany,  the  level  used  is  not  so  sensi- 
tive as  to  render  it  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  keep  it  in  adjustment 
and  in  play.  The  usual  level  graduation  in  the  German  precise 
levels  is  four  seconds  of  inclination  for  a  bubble  run  of  2  mm. 

The  expediency  of  running  bench  lines  on  frozen  ground  is  ques- 
tionable. The  sinking  of  both  instrument  and  rod  has  been  treated 
at  length  by  writers  on  the  subject,*  the  effect  being  to  increase  the 
apparent  difference  of  height  of  end  points  in  every  case.  The  writer 
has  found  that  by  chopping  holes  in  the  frozen  ground,  in  which 
to  rest  the  tripod,  stability  could  often  be  obtained.  Some  of  the 
German  tripod  legs  have  heavy  iron  shoes,  and  these  are  provided 
with  projections  so  that  the  legs  may  be  shoved  firmly  into  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  foot.  This  is  an  admirable  device  for  securing  the 
stability  of  the  instrument. 

The  writer  wishes  to  ask  the  author  to  explain  the  manner  of  set- 
ting his  bench-marks.  Is  this  done  at  the  time  of  the  leveling,  or  in 
advance  of  it?  If  done  in  connection  with  the  field  work,  the  writer 
finds  that  it  frequently  wastes  the  time  of  the  whole  party;  however, 
the  plan  of  the  work  may  render  this  unavoidable.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  work  would  also  be  of  interest,  if  this  were  known. 

The  published  results  of  the  former  general  leveling  of  France 
indicate  a  cost  of  about  $16  per  mile.  The  recent  leveling  has  cost 
much  less,  the  results  having  been  published  by  Lallemand  in  1889 
as  follows  (francs  per  kilometer  being  converted  into  United  States 
equivalents) : 

Measurements  in  the  field $5.92  per  mile. 

Checking  and  computing 1.95        *^ 

Bench-marks,    books    and    instrument 

repairs 1.15        ** 

Publication  of  results 1.15        ** 

Total  cost  of  precise  leveling $10. 17        ** 

*  See  Zeitschrift /Qr  Vermessungawesen^  May,  1898,  Elnsinken  der  NiveUirlnstnimeiite 
und  der  Latten,  by  Jordan. 
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Page  411,  twenty-seventh  and  following  lines:  For  ''Thej  do  not 
undertake  to  run  their  two  lines  along  side  by  side,  thus  securing 
a  large  uneliminated  constant,  as  does  the  author ;"  substitute 
'*They  run  their  two  linos  along  at  the  same  time,  side  by  side, 
and  thus  do  not  eliminate  the  constants  of  heaving,  settling  or  in 
observing. " 

Page  412,  tenth  and  following  lines  :  For  '*The  writer  has  recently 
run  123  stretches,  amounting  to  76  miles  of  lines;  and,  being  out- 
side of.  this  limit,  he  is  still  engaged  in  checking  the  lines.  Such 
statements  and  facts  as  that  tell  what  kind  of  work  the  writer  is 
doing.*'  Substitute  **The  writer  has,  to  date,  completed  128 
continuous  stretches,  amounting  to  76  miles  of  completed  line, 
all  falling  inside  the  above  limit  3  mm.  v^2  K.  Such  statements 
of  fact  tell  what  kind  of  work  the  writer  is  doing." 
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The  cost  of  precision  levels  in  (Germany,  in  connection  with  im-  Mr.  Andrews, 
provements  on  the  Biver  Saale,  a  distance  of  63.3  km.,  leveled  donblj 
with  a  mean  error  of  dtz  2.77  mm.  per  kilometer  (±  0.012  ft.  per  mile) 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  G^rke  as  25  marks  per  kilometer,  or  about 
99.50  per  mile.  This  low  sum  is  doubtless  due  to  the  small  cost  of 
skilled  labor  in  Germany. 

In  the  table  of  comparisons,  following  Table  No.  10,  the  author 
refers  to  levels  of  the  federal  surveys  by  way  of  Albany.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  an  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  as  to  these  levels.* 

O.  W.  FxBonsoN,  Esq. — The  author  shows  that  the  United  States  Mr.  Fergnoon. 
Geological  Survey  is  doing  valuable  work  in  obtaining  the  topography 
of  the  country.  Their  methods  and  results,  so  far  as  given,  are  of  the 
best  ordinary  kind;  but  certainly  it  is  a  mistake  to  claim  that  this 
system  of  leveling  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  called  precise  leveling  as  developed  by  civilian  engineers 
under  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps. 

The  author's  statements  differ,  in  many  particulars,  from  what  the 
writer  has  found  to  be  true  in  leveling.  His  work  is  without  doubt 
good,  the  bench-marks  have  a  good  appearance,  and  the  Geological 
Survey  is  a  success.  The  writer  believes,  however,  that  a  few  of  the 
main  lines  of  levels  should  have  been  done  by  true  precise  level 
methods;  but  it  takes  time  for  even  good  and  able  men  to  find  what 
has  been  done  and  use  the  best  methods  of  the  period. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  champion  the  United  States  Coast  and 
G^eodetic  Survey  methods  of  so-called  geodesic  leveling,  for,  while  at- 
tempting much,  they  have  not  sifted  their  methods  down  to  practical 
work.  They  do  not  undertake  to  run  their  two  lines  along  side  by 
side,  thus  securing  a  large  uneliminated  constant,  as  does  the  author; 
but,  having  a  good  spirit  level,  they  seem  to  lack  the  courage  to  use  it, 
as  they  descend  to  angular  measurements  with  the  aid  of  a  micrometer 
screw,  etc.,  well  described  and  properly  condemned  in  the  paper. 
This  method  introduces  more  error  than  they  pretend  to  eliminate,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time. 

The  author  says  that  after  a  careful  study  of  instruments  and 
methods,  it  was  decided  that  the  work  should  be  of  the  highest  attain- 
able character  of  spirit  leveling.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  even 
before  he  had  done  any  leveling,  he  did  not  purpose  to  leave  any  ground 
for  precise  leveling  (properly  so-called  by  the  United  States  Engi- 
neer Corps  and  by  French  and  German  engineers)  to  stand  on ;  for  was 
not  that  then  and  now  considered,  and  justly  so,  the  **  highest  grade  " 
of  spirit  leveling? 

The  limit  of  precision  set  was  0. 5  ft.  \/ distance  in  miles,  which  is 
not  a  severe  limit,  especially  as  * '  constants  "  were  not  eliminated.  The 
limit  of  precision,  in  the  work  done  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 

♦  See  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Deep  Waterways  Commission,  Washington,  1897,  p.  71. 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  River  Commissions  on  the  Tennessee  and  sonthem  rivers  since  1890, 
has  been  3mm.  -/ 2  distance  in  kilometers  =0.017  ft.  \/ distance  in  miles; 
and  all  lines  are  run  from  bench '  to  bench  in  one  direction, 
and  then  from  bench  to  bench  in  the  opposite  direction — eliminating 
all  <*  constants  *'  caused  by  heaving  or  settling  or  anj  cause — ^thej 
being  included  in  this  discrepancy  of  3  mm.  ^  2  distance  in  kilometers. 
About  95%  of  the  stretches,  which  average  1  100  m.  in  length,  come 
within,  and  usually  far  within  this  limit,  the  average  error  being  about 
h  of  it. 

The  writer  has  recently  run  123  stretches,  amounting  to  76  miles 
of  lines;  and,  being  outside  of  this  limit,  he  is  still  engaged  in  checking 
the  lines.  Suph  statements  and  facts  as  that  tell  what  kind  of  work 
the  writer  is  doing.  A  statement,  however,  which  is  also  true,  that  he 
has  just  run  1  000  m.  forward  and  back  and  agreed  to  0.0006  ft.,  and 
that  there  are  a  half  dozen  lines  of  from  10  to  50  miles  in  length  that 
check  to  zero,  does  not  determine  the  character  of  the  work,  for  wonder- 
ful things  may  even  occur  through  blunders.  The  author  shows  some 
very  good  checking,  but  in  reliability,  and  usually  in  accuracy,  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  precise  leveling. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  there  are  not  unit  errors  of  0.1,  1.0  or 
10.0  in  those  results.  Such  an  error  would  have  to  be  a  coincidence, 
but  a  coincidence  is  said  to  be  that  which  usually  happens.  The  results 
are  probably  quite  free  from  blunders,  but  are  not  in  the  class  of  pre- 
cise levels,  neither  would  one  doing  precise  levels  consent  to  use  any 
part  of  such  work  in  his  line. 

The  author  makes  three  fundamental  mistakes,  and  in  each  case  he 
is  unscientific  in  his  conclusions. 

He  seems  to  argue  that  in  the  best  spirit  leveling  there  is  some  de- 
finite relation  between  the  value  of  the  tube  divisions  and  the  reading 
on  the  rod;  and  in  describing  the  **  Gurley  "  level  and  the  10-second 
bubble,  he  writes:  **This  requires  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
strumentman  in  leveling  his  instrument,  and  for  the  length  of  sight 
adopted  gives  a  degree  of  accuracy  well  within  the  limit  of  setting 
and  reading  a  target  to  thousandths  of  a  foot,*'  just  as  if  his  wire  was 
going  to  pay  any  attention  to  his  thousandths  on  the  rod.  Not  at  all. 
The  object  should  be  to  have  such  a  spirit  level  that  the  wire  will  fall 
where  it  should.  It  will  be  none  too  correct  if  it  were  to  detect  less  than 
t/uo  ^-  1°  iwi\i^  the  bubble  should  set  the  target  within  this  unit  of 
— o'bo  if  lie  expects  to  get  nearly  to  ttkJo  in  his  reading. 

This  same  error  is  seen  very  openly  further  on,  where  he  argues  for 
a  stupid  level  tube  instead  of  a  sensitive  one.  In  writing  of  the  4- 
second  and  8-second  bubbles,  he  says: 

**  The  8-seoond  bubble,  being  more  rapidly  manipulated,  is  used 
more  surely  and  calmly."  Again,  **  All  the  indications  of  the  above 
seem  to  the  author  to  point  out  that  the  more  sensitive  1.5-second  and 
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3-8eoond  bubbles,  used  by  other  precise  level  men,  do  not  show  the  Mr.  Ferguaoo. 
real  action  of  the  instmment.  It  is  only  possible  to  use  them  while 
not  sighting  through  the  telescope  and  while  watching  the  bubble. 
*  *  *  The  author  is  accordingly  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  with  a  more  sensitive  bubble  are  not  likely  to 
be  any  better,  if  as  good,  as  those  obtained  by  the  less  sensitive  bubble 
more  quickly  manipulated." 

This  is  all  a  mistake,  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  instrument,  compared 
to  a  precise  level,  is  clumsy.  In  precise  levels  a  good  observer  prefers 
a  tube  of  1-second  or  2-second  curvature  to  a  division  2i  mm.  long 
(about  iV  u>*)*  Ii^  the  precise  level  the  bubble  is  under  fine  and  strict 
control,  whereas  so  fine  a  bubble  could  not  be  *'  harnessed**  on  the 
**  Ghirley  "  level;  but  even  then  the  accuracy  would  be  just  as  great, 
but  the  difficulty  is  with  the  instrument  and  not  with  any  inferiority 
in  the  (better)  tube. 

In  practice  a  l-second  or  2-8econd  level  under  control  settles  with- 
out any  delay,  and,  further,  a  little  creeping  in  it  does  not  signify  as 
much  as  it  would  in  a  4-second,  8-second  or  lO-second  tube.  And 
the  beauty  of  it  is  that  if  there  is  any  significant  disturbance  it  is  a 
wide-awake  monitor  to  indicate  that  fact. 

Again:  ''The  least  movement  of  the  bubble  which  is  perceptible 
to  the  eye  shall  correspond  to  the  least  division  which  is  visible  on  the 
rod.  **  Much  better  that  it  should  not  be  detected  on  the  rod.  In 
precise  levels  the  slightest  noticeable  movement  of  the  bubble  cannot 
be  detected  on  the  rod,  and  this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  It  should, 
as  in  all  elements  of  observations,  be  inside  and  not  even  up  to  the 
reading. 

The  author  goes  back  in  progress  fifteen  years,  and  uses  a  target 
and  ''ups  and  downs,**  which,  although  well  enough  in  their  place, 
do  not  belong  to  precise  leveling,  and  therein  he  has  again  become 
unscientific.     He  writes  : 

"The  primary  argument  against  geodesic  leveling,  as  compared 
with  spirit  leveling,  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  the  former  all  the  burden 
of  exact  observing  and  recording  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  one  indi- 
vidual, the  levelman;  whereas,  in  spirit  leveling  the  burden  of  these 
operations  is  distributed,  resting  not  only  on  the  levelman,  but  on 
two  others.  ** 

It  might  as  well  be  s£rgued  that  three  men  using  one  rifie  could 
shoot  straighter  to  the  mark  than  one.  The  great  perfection  in  pre- 
cise leveling  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  observer  makes  the  complete 
observation,  and  without  moving  anything  but  his  eye.  He  has  his 
bubble  under  perfect  control,  sets  it.  after  pointing  his  instrument, 
when  it  is  central  (and  he  knows  better  than  anyone  could  tell  him) ; 
he  reads  instantly,  and  glances  back  at  that  1-second  tube  and  often 
finds  it  "  steady  as  a  rock  **  or  only  requiring  touching  up  a  little. 
This  is  a  perfect,  accurate  and  really  beautiful  method,  which  fixes 
responsibility  and  gives  the  best  results. 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  His  readings  are  made  direct  on  the  rod.  To  introdace  a  target 
and  call  it  precise  leveling,  would  be  an  intolerable  nnisance  and  cause 
many  errors,  and  some  big  ones. 

In  the  precise  leveling  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  selecting  or  making  the  best  tam- 
ing point  or  rod  support— one  that  will  very  approximately  remain  at 
a  constant  elevation.  The  pin  described  by  the  author  is  a  very  good 
pattern  of  that  used  for  fifteen  years  by  the  United  States  Engineer 
Corps,  excepting  the  top.  All  the  advantage  claimed  for  the  former 
is  also,  and  in  the  same  way,  secured  in  the  latter,  with  the  exception 
that  the  rod  cannot  slip  off.  The  pins  used  by  the  United  States  En- 
gineer Corps  have  been  changed  in  size  and  taper  from  the  first — io 
improve  their  efficiency. 

The  science  of  precise  leveling  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of 
excellence  than  the  author  supposes,  and  the  errors  and  constants 
which  he  pazzles  over  have  all  been  explained  and  are  understood. 

To  g^ve  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  work,  a  good  precise 
levelman  would  run  a  line  between  two  points  30  miles  apart  forward 
and  back  in  opposite  directions,  having  no  common  points  but  the 
extremities,  and,  including  constants,  would  confidently  expect  to 
close  within  20  mm. 

He  would  expect  to  run  the  lines  in  the  same  direction,  not  elimi- 
nating constants,  and  very  probably  check  to  5  mm.  And  this  60 
miles  he  would  run  in  twenty-five  days,  and  only  be  doing  one  day's 
work  for  one  day's  pay.  If  he  were  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  he 
would  do  it  in  fourteen  days  or  less.* 

In  precise  leveling  three  wires  are  read.  The  advantage  of  this  is 
never  fully  appreciated  at  first. 

First — It  g^ves  a  high  degree  of  precision  to  the  reading. 

Second, — It  enables  the  recorder,  without  a  moment's  work  and 
without  the  observer  knowing  anything  about  it,  to  keep  the  sum  of 
the  backsights  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  foresights  ;  never  differing 
more  than  three  steps  and  closing  on  the  bench-mark  to  within  pro- 
bably 2  ft. 

Third. — The  relative  value  of  the  wire  intervals  being  known,  any 
error  in  reading  a  wire  is  nearly  always  detected  at  once,  if  not  in 
the  checking  of  the  notes. 

Reading  two  wires  would  help  the  precision  and  would  enable  one 
to  keep  the  sum  of  the  backsights  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  foresights, 
but  would  not  assist  much  in  detecting  erroneous  readings.  Further- 
more, in  precise  levels,  using  a  speaking  rod,  the  observer  makes  very 
few  mistakes  in  reading. 

*  For  a  description  of  Precise  Leveling,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ''  Methods  and  Re- 
sults of  Precise  Levels,''  by  O.  W.  Ferguson,  read  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  8t. 
Louis,  February  15th,  1898;  and  ''  Index  of  Precise  Level  Work  "  in  Report  of  Chief  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  1069. 
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The  exoellenoe  of  this  precise  system  is  to  be  considered  from  two  Mr.  Ferguaon. 
points  :  1st,  its  correctness — all  large  errors  being  precluded  bj  the 
three  wire  readings,  also  because  all  lines  have  been  duplicated, 
which  is  quite  advisable  for  eliminating  constants,  as  well  as  to  con- 
stantly know  what  grade  of  work  is  being  done  ;  2d,  its  precision,  due 
to  the  best  instruments  and  to  conditions  favorable  to  the  finest 
readings. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  underrating  the 
author's  work  which  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  equality  with  precise 
levels  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  methods  used. 

The  precise  leveling  system,  as  now  used  and  as  developed  under 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  at  once  unincumbered, 
rapid,  accurate,  free  from  errors  and  cheap,  only  five  men  being  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  where  there  is  no  brush.  The  cost  for  a  com- 
pleted mile  (two  miles  of  line  at  least)  is  about  $14. 

J.  B.  JoHMSOM,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. — The  writer  has  had  personal  Mr.  Johnson, 
experience,  first  as  rodman  and  then  as  levelman,  on  some  1  200  miles 
of  duplicated  line  of  precise  levels  run  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Lake  Survey  and  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
A  part  of  this  work  was  done  with  wye  levels  and  target  rods,  and  the 
remainder  with  the  instrument  and  self-reading  rods  made  by  J.  Kern, 
of  Aarau,  Switzerland  ;  these  having  been  first  used  in  the  *'  levels  of 
precision"  of  that  country.  In  what  he  has  to  say,  therefore,  he 
speaks  from  personal  experience. 

The  Goasi  Suroey  Methods  not  Standard,  — In  comparing  the  methods 
described  by  the  author  with  those  used  on  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  advantage  would  seem  to  be  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  simpler  instruments  and  methods  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  This  is  no  great  recommendation  of  the  author*s  methods, 
however,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  cumbersome, 
expensive,  apparently  exact,  but  practically  inaccurate,  method  than 
that  long  employed  on  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  This  method 
bears  all  the  marks  of  having  been  devised  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
study  by  a  mathematician  or  astronomer  who  had  never  handled  a 
leveling  instrument  in  the  field,  and  who  had  no  idea  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  various  possible  sources  of  error  entering  into 
such  work.  The  writer  sincerely  hopes,  therefore,  that  rational  pre- 
cise level  methods  will  not  be  confounded  with  the  methods  so  long 
followed  by  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  He  also  hopes  that 
these  instruments  and  methods  will  soon  be  abandoned  for  something 
more  simple  and  more  accurate. 

Precision  of  Results, — The  author  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake  in 
computing  the  limits  of  error  allowed  in  other  departments.  Thus, 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  Surveys  the  limit  for  a  dupli- 
cated line  is : 
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Mr.  Johnson.        3  nim.  \/  2  X  distance  in  kilometers,  wbicb  is  equal  to 
3  mm.  V  length  of  a  loop  in  kilometers,  which  becomes 
0.0126  ft.  ^  length  of  loop  in  miles. 


The  author  states  this  limit  at  0.02  ft.  >/  length  of  loop  in  miles, 
which  is  60^  too  large.  Similarly,  he  gives  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  limit  as  0.03  ft.  s/  length  of  loop  in  miles, 
which  is  46^  too  large. 

By  comparing  these  limits  of  discrepancy  between  two  lines  with  that 
of  the  work  described  in  the  paper,  namely, 

0.05  ft.  s/  length  of  loop  in  miles, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  just  four  times  as  g^^eat  as  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  River  Survey  limits,  and  two  and  four-tenths  timea 
as  great  as  the  Coast  Survey  limit. 

The  words  of  the  author,  therefore,  in  the  statement  that  the  limit 
of  error  allowed  on  the  work  described  was  **  somewhat  less  severe  " 
than  that  prescribed  on  these  other  branches  of  the  Government 
service  would  seem  to  fail  to  convey  the  real  magnitude  of  the  differ- 
ence. In  any  kind  of  accurate  measurement,  it  is  the  last  refinement 
which  costs.  To  attain  to  four  times  the  accuracy  usually  requires 
much  more  than  four  times  the  expense. 

In  comparing  the  very  cheap  work  of  the  Geological  Survey,  there- 
fore, with  other  work  which  cost  several  times  as  much,  the  relative 
accuracy  attained  must  also  be  compared.  For  this  purpose  the  re- 
sults given  in  Table  No.  2  are  compared  with  one  season's  work  on 
the  Missouri  River  Survey — about  500  miles  of  duplicated  line.* 
The  results  are: 

The  probable  error  per  mile  of  single  line  run  on  the  Geological 
Survey  =  0.0094  ft. 

The  probable  error  per  mile  of  single  line  run  on  the  Missouri 
River  Survey  =  0.0017  ft. 

In  this  instance  there  is  an  accuracy  of  actual  results  five  and  a 
half  times  as  great  on  the  Missouri  River  Survey  as  on  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  cost  of  the  1  000  miles  of  single  line  of  Missouri  River  work 
was  about  $20  per  mile  of  duplicated  line,  or  $10  per  mile  of  single 
line  run. 

The  average  cost  of  the  2  000  miles  of  single  line  of  Geological 
Survey  work  is  given  in  the  paper  as  84. 78.  That  is  to  say,  the  Missouri 
River  Survey  work  shows  five  and  a  half  times  the  accuracy  of  that  of 
the  Geological  Survey  for  about  twice  the  cost.  Certainly  this  is  not 
a  bad  showing  for  the  only  rational  system  of  precise  leveling  which 
has  ever  been  used  in  this  country. 

*  Reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asaociation  of  Engineering  Societie$,  Vol.  xii, 
(1808),  p.  850;  and  In  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  for  1808,  Vol.  vi. 
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CompaHson  of  Coast  Survey  and  Engineer  Corps  Levels.  — The  paper  Mr.  Johnson, 
contains  some  very  significant  comparisons  between  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Coast  Survey  and  the  Engineer  Corps  methods.  Thus 
there  are  two  determinations  of  a  certain  bench-mark  below  Albany,  - 
N.  Y.,  as  obtained  from  New  York  City,  a  distance  of,  say,  160  miles,  by 
the  Coast  Survey,  differing  by  1.51  ft. 

Surely  this  kind  of  work  cannot  be  called  **  precise."  It  may  be 
called  **  geodesic  "  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  these  large  discrep- 
ancies may  possibly  explain  why  the  terms  **  precise  leveling"  or 
"  levels  of  precision  "  have  never  been  adopted  on  the  Coast  Survey. 

Again,  the  two  Coast  Survey  determinations  of  the  elevation  of  the 
St.  Louis  City  directrix  are  given  in  the  paper  as : 

(1)  From  Mobile  410.681  ft. 

(2)  From  Sandy  Hook 416.860  **  . 

Showing  a  difference  of 5.679  ft. 

The  Engineer  Corps  determinations  are : 

(1)  Mississippi  River  from  Gulf 413 .  102  ft. 

(2)  New  York  City,  Great  Lakes,  Chicago  and  Mis- 
sissippi River 413.986  •* 

(3)  New  York  City,  Great  Lakes,  Duluth,  and  Mis- 

sissippi River 412.937  «* 

Showing  a  maximum  divergence  of 1 .049  ft. 

It  must  be  noted  also,  that  two  of  the  last-named  circuits  are  im- 
mensely longer,  and  one  of  them  twice  as  long  as  the  longest  Coast 
Survey  circuit. 

The  Missouri  River  levels  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
showed  a  regularly  increasing  divergence  until  it  reached  just  1  ft.  at 
Kansas  City.  From  the  data  at  hand  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
doubt  as  to  which  line  is  the  nearer  correct. 

The  Essential  Requirements  in  Accurate  Spirit  Leveling. —The  writer 
would  not  favor  the  technical  use  of  the  term  **  spirit  leveling,**  since 
all  engineering  levels  are  spirit  levels  ;  neither  does  he  like  the  terms 
**  geodesic  leveling,'*  or  **  geodetic  leveling.'*  •*  Precise  leveling** 
is  a  good  term  to  use  to  designate  a  very  accurate  kind  of  spirit  lev- 
eling, but  this  could  be  done  with  almost  any  kind  of  an  instrument 
and  rod.  The  precision  is  much  more  a  function  of  the  observer  and 
his  methods  of  using  his  instruments  than  it  is  of  the  instruments 
themselves. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  real  essentials  to  accurate  leveling 
are: 

1.  A  steady  atmosphere. 

2.  Lengths  of  sight  limited  to  about  330  ft.  with  the  best  atmos- 
phere, and  shortening  to  100  ft.  before  quitting  on  account  of  atmos- 
pheric unsteadiness. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  3.  The  rod  to  have  a  solid  bearing  and  a  bubble  for  holding  it 
plumb.  Foot-plates  to  be  used  on  hard  or  sandy  ground  and  steel 
pins  on  soft  ground. 

4.  A  delicate  bubble  on  top  of  the  telescope  and  a  delicate  thumb 
screw  under  the  eye-end  wye. 

5.  A  mirror  to  reflect  an  image  of  the  bubble  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server while  reading  the  rod. 

6.  A  self- reading  rod  graduated  in  black  and  white  spaces  not  larger 
than  1  cm. 

7.  Three  horizontal  wires  in  the  reticule;  all  to  be  read  to  tenths 
of  the  graduated  spaces  by  estimation. 

8.  The  instrument  to  be  shielded  from  the  sun  at  all  times  and 
from  the  wind  when  sighting. 

9.  The  backsights  and  foresights  to  be  kept  equal  at  all  times. 

10.  Two  rodmen  for  each  instrument,  so  as  to  shorten  t}ie  time  be- 
tween back  and  fore  sight  readings  and  to  increase  the  sp^cl. 

11 .  The  line  to  be  duplicated  by  re-running  it  by  the  same  party  in  the 
opposite  direction,  thus  going  over  the  ground  twice  with  single  lines. 

When  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with,  and  a  skilful  ob- 
server is  employed,  a  single  line  can  be  run  in  good  weather  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  an  hour,  with  an  average  discrepancy  between  duplicate 
lines  run  in  opposite  directions  of  0.01  ft.  y^  distance  in  miles,  this 
distance  being  the  length  of  duplicated  line.  This  grade  of  work  is 
expensive,  therefore,  not  on  account  of  the  laborious  methods  adopted, 
but  solely  because  for  so  small  a  part  of  the  time  of  a  field  season  are 
the  atmospheric  conditions  suitable  for  the  best  work.  With  the  limits 
set  in  the  paper  of  0.05  ft.  >/ distance  in  miles,  work  could  proceed 
almost  all  the  time,  except  in  rainy  weather,  and  so  the  cost  per  mile  run 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  The  writer  would  undertake  to  do  precise 
leveling  in  good  weather  with  the  above  degree  of  precision  as  rapidly 
as  could  be  done  by  any  target-rod  method  with  twice  the  limits  of 
error.  To  run  a  mile  an  hour,  on  830-ft.  sights,  requires  eight  settings 
per  mile.  This  means  that  the  levelman  walks  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
sets  his  instrument,  reads  three  wires  twice  on  back  and  fore  sights, 
and  has  the  wire  intervals  taken  out  and  called  o£f,  for  a  check  on  the 
readings,  every  seven  and  a  half  minutes.  With  haste,  it  can  readily 
be  done  in  six  minutes. 

The  forward  rodman  has  walked  one-fourth  mile  and  set  his  plate 
or  driven  the  pin,  and  placed  his  rod,  while  the  levelman  is  moving, 
setting  up  and  reading  the  backsight.  The  distances  are  made  equal 
by  pacing,  and  constantly  checked  and  adjusted  by  the  recorder  ad- 
vising the  rodmen  each  time  they  pass  to  go  a  few  paces  more  or  less, 
as  the  continued  sum  of  the  wire  intervals  requires. 

In  accordance  with  these  essentials,  the  leveling  instruments  used 
on  the  Geological  Survey  are  defective  only  in  the  omission  of  the 
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mirror.  To  use  thia,  the  bubble  must  be  set  on  top  of  the  telescope,  Mr.  Johoaoii. 
and  must  be  carried  in  the  hand  between  stations.  It  should  be  cased 
in  wood  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  hand  from  aflecting  its  adjust- 
ments. The  Kern  precise  leveling  instruments  are  the  onlj  ones 
known  to  the  writer  which  are  so  constructed.  The  cradle  device  used 
in  the  instrument  described  in  the  paper  (Fig.  5)  is  a  useless  refine- 
ment. For  instance,  the  screw  under  the  eye-end  wje  being  always 
set  at  its  true  reading  for  correct  reversing,  when  the  instrument  is 
leveled  up,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the  telescope  through  an  angle 
of,  say,  10  seconds  at  most  by  means  of  the  screw.  The  length  of 
base  between  the  wyes  is,  say,  10  ins.,  and  the  tangent  of  10  seconds, 
into  5  ins.,  is  the  actual  lift  or  drop  of  the  instrument  due  to  this 
screw  movement.  This  proves  to  be  ttt^iSu  «  't. ,  or  one-fiftieth  of  the 
smallest  reading  of  the  rod.  Since  the  error  is  compensating,  also,  the 
probability  is  that  2  500  pointings  would  have  to  be  taken  before  the 
accumulated  error  from  this  source  would  amount  to  tAtt  ft.  Surely 
such  a  source  of  error  is  not  even  to  be  considered,  and  much  less 
provided  against,  by  a  very  cumbersome,  troublesome  and  unsightly 
attachment  to  the  instrument.  The  cradling  of  the  telescope,  there- 
fore, which  the  author  describes  so  fully,  is  a  mere  fad. 

The  rod  used  in  this  work  is  needlessly  heavy  and  complicated,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  pains  should  have  been  taken  to  have  it 
paraffined  at  all.  The  small  change  of  length  of  a  well  painted  or 
varnished  rod,  properly  cared  for,  has  no  effect  upon  the  work  worth 
considering.  Those  changes  which  occur  during  the  work  are  com- 
pensated on  the  back  and  fore  sight  readings,  so  far  as  these  balance 
each  other,  the  change  in  length  affecting  only  the  total  difflsrence  of 
elevation  of  terminal  benches.  A  12-ft.  painted  rod  will  not  change 
its  length  from  varying  moisture  conditions  by  more  than  one  or  two 
thousandths  of  a  foot  during  a  season,  this  being  a  change  of  one  in 
twelve  thousand.  As  this  change  would  be  compensating  also,  it 
being  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter  than  the  standard 
length,  the  effect  on  the  total  difference  in  elevation  is  too  insignificant 
to  notice.  Since  paraffining  weakens  the  rod,  making  it  soft  and 
flexible,  and  also  more  or  less  sticky  in  hot  weather,  this  treatment 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  positive  detriment. 

The  fiat  spur  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  resting  on  a  spherical  base  at 
the  bottom  of  the  socket  in  the  foot-plate  or  steel  pin,  was  introduced 
by  the  writer  in  1881,  and  has  been  used  in  this  class  of  work  on  the 
western  rivers  ever  since.  He  also  at  that  time  used  steel  pins  in  soft 
ground,  and  foot-plates  on  solid  and  sandy  ground. 

The  writer  also  introduced  the  practice  of  always  holding  the  level 
bubble  exactly  at  the  center  of  the  bubble  tube  by  means  of  the  screw 
under  the  eye-end  wye.  By  turning  his  head  so  that  his  eyes  are  in  a 
vertical  line,  and  looking  with  both  eyes  open,  one  at  the  eye-piece 
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Hr.  JohnsoD.  and  the  other  on  the  mirror,  the  operator  sees  the  bnbble  projected  on 
the  face  of  the  rod,  so  that,  while  reading  the  position  of  the  three 
wires  with  one  eye,  he  watches  the  bubble  with  the  other.  The 
fingers,  being  always  upon  the  leveling  screw  under  the  wye,  soon 
learn  to  hold  the  bubble  to  a  correct  position  almost  unconsciously. 
Of  course,  the  eyes  can  be  opened  and  closed  alternately  if  preferred. 
In  this  way  the  bubble  is  kept  to  its  true  place  while  making  the 
readings,  and  without  loss  of  time.  This  is  the  secret  of  doing  good 
work.  In  the  Coast  Survey  method  the  instrument  is  assumed  to 
stand  absolutely  fixed  throughout  four  sets  of  readings  upon  a  single 
target,  the  observer  changing  his  position  each  time  between  the  two 
readings  of  each  set.  Any  movement  of  the  instrument,  after  setting 
the  bubble  in  the  center  and  reading  the  wye  micrometer,  and  the 
next  setting  of  the  cross  wire  upon  the  target,  with  the  observer 
now  in  a  different  position  upon  the  ground,  enters  the  work  as  an 
absolute  but  unknown  error,  which  cannot  be  eliminated.  This  is  one 
of  the  fatal  defects  in  that  method. 

The  writer  believes  that,  so  long  as  these  errors  remain,  no  amount 
of  repetitions  or  of  other  instrumental  corrections  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, give  accurate  results.  The  methods  pursued  on  this  service  are 
extremely  laborious,  apparently  very  exact,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
quite  inaccurate;  and  the  writer  believes  the  above  explanation  is  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  some  of  the  poor  results  obtained  under  these 
methods.  Their  failure  to  duplicate  the  work  by  running  single  lines 
over  the  same  ground  in  opposite  directions,  by  the  same  observer, 
will  probably  explain  the  remainder  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the 
Coast  Survey  levels. 

The  time  element  is  also  very  important.  The  length  of  time 
occupied  in  reading  the  rod,  and,  more  especially,  the  length  of  time 
elapsing  after  the  reading  of  the  backsight  until  the  foresight  is  read 
should  be  made  as  short  as  possible. 

Any  change  in  the  position  of  the  level  or  in  its  adjustments  be- 
tween these  two  readings  introduces  a  corresponding  error  which  can- 
not be  eliminated.  Changes  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  may  also 
become  serious  sources  of  error.  The  refraction  near  the  ground, 
when  ground  and  air  are  at  very  different  temperatures,  may  be  very 
great,  and  changeable.  The  quicker  these  back  and  fore  readings 
can  be  taken,  and  the  more  nearly  simultaneous,  the  better  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  work.  This  is  another  reason  why  self-reading 
rods  are  better  than  target  rods,  and  why  there  should  always  be  two 
rodmen. 

Perhaps  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  would  be  willing  to  admit  the 
great  accuracy  which  can  be  attained  by  any  skilful  observer  by  read- 
ing three  wires  upon  a  self-reading  rod,  graduated  to  centimeters,  such 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  19.     The  position  of  each  wire  is  estimated  to  the 
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nearest  millimeter,  which  is  about  i-q%^  ft. 
and  the  average  of  the  three  taken  as  the 
reading. 

The  fact,  however,  that  in  this  work  the 
average  discrepancy,  on  duplicate  lines  run 
in  opposite  directions  between  benches  for  a 
whole  season,  is  only  0.0075  ft.  per  mile  is  a 
positive  proof  that  the  method  is  a  very 
accurate  one.  This  has  been  the  average  dis- 
crepancy on  this  class  of  work  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  River  Surveys,  on  the 
Illinois  Drainage  Canal,  and  on  the  Topo- 
graphical Survey  of  St.  Louis,  on  all  of  which 
work  the  Kern  rods  were  used. 

The  elaborate  test  of  the  effect  of  dupli- 
cating in  opposite  directions  by  the  Coast 
Survey  was  made  on  the  solid  streets  of  the 
City  of  Washington.  Inasmuch  as  the  only 
reason  for  this  method  of  duplication  is  the 
settlement  or  recovery  of  instrument  or  rod 
supports  on  soft  or  elastic  ground,  or  the 
jarring  effect  of  passing  trains  on  railways,  it 
is  not  very  surprising  that  they  should  have 
concluded  from  such  test  lines  that  such  a 
method  of  duplication  was  unnecessary  and 
meaningless. 

When  similar  small  residuals  have  been 
shown  by  other  methods  on  single-rodded 
lines  run  between  benches  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, then,  and  not  till  then,  can  this  method 
be  challenged  as  by  far  the  most  accurate 
and  precise  method  of  leve}ing  yet  devised. 
Duplication  by  two  sets  of  rod  stations 
carried  along  together,  or,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  a  double-rodded  line,  will  not 
serve  for  such  a  comparison,  for  here  cer- 
tain errors  enter  both  lines  alike,  so  that 
while  the  discrepancies  are  smaller,  the 
actual  error  of  the  mean  is  much  greater, 
and  this  may  be  cumulative  also  throughout 
the  season. 

The  writer  has  nowhere  met  with  as 
accurate  results  of  precise  leveling  as  have 
been  common  for  many  years  in  the  United 
States  by  the  use  of  the  Eem   instruments 
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Mr.  Johnson,  and  rods,  and  the  methods  of  using  these,  which  were  first  developed 
on  the  Mississippi  River  Surveys.* 

If  the  author  would  adopt  this  Swiss  method,  as  practiced  in  the 
United  States,  he  would  find  that  he  could  attain  the  same  accuracy  with 
less  cost,  or  he  could  do  much  more  accurate  work  for  the  same  cost. 

The  method  of  reading  three  wires  on  a  self -reading  rod  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  running  of  a  single,  unchecked  line,  relying  on  the 
closing  of  long  loops  for  the  final  check. 

The  three  readings  on  each  pointing  are  better  than  three  independent 
target  readings,  since  the  former  carry  in  themselves  a  proof  of  their 
accuracy  in  the  two  wire  intervals.  If  these  are  not  quite  equal  they  are 
so  nearly  equal  that  they  reveal  an  error  of  reading  of  any  of  the  wires. 
No  signal  is  ever  made  to  the  rodman  to  come  up,  and  no  disturbance 
of  the  level  is  allowed,  until  the  recorder  has  taken  out  these  two  inter- 
vals and  sig^fies  their  correctness.  Two  errors  of  reading,  of  equal 
amounts  but  of  opposite  signs,  would  not  be  revealed  by  this  check,  but 
this  is  a  case  of  too  rare  an  occurrence  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
Mr.  Witoon.  HsBBEBT  M.  WiLSON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E — In  closing,  the  author  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  amount  of  time  and 
thought  expended  on  the  discussion  by  the  many  able  members  of  the 
engineering  profession  who  are  best  qualified  to  give  their  views  on  the 
subject.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  a  diversity  of  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed, and,  while  on  the  surface,  these  differences  appear  to  be  great, 
and  are,  in  some  instances,  quite  vigorously  supported,  yet,  in  fact, 
closer  analysis  will  show  that,  excepting  the  case  of  that  class  of  work 
which  has  been  designated  **  Greodesic,"  there  is  an  unexpectedly  well- 
marked  general  consensus  of  opinion  which  points  to  the  best  methods. 
The  paper  was  written  at  a  time  when,  though  the  author  believed  that 
he  had  reached  some  definite  conclusions  regarding  precise  leveling,  he 
still  felt  that  there  was  much  room  for  investigation,  discussion  and 
experiment.  Accordingly,  as  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has, 
in  all  likelihood,  much  of  this  class  of  work  to  do,  as  well  as  ordinary 
spirit  leveling,  the  need  was  felt  of  such  suggestions  as  might  be  pro- 
cured only  through  a  discussion  of  a  paper  before  this  Society. 

Classifica/ion  cf  Leveling. — Messrs.  Johnson  and  Ferguson,  as  well 
as  a  few  others,  have  misapprehended  the  endeavor  to  define  the 
various  classes  of  leveling  as  **  Geodesic  "or  **  Precise  "or  **  Spirit," 
and  this  misapprehension  is  most  marked  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  wherein  he  assumes  that  the  author  intended  to  class  the 
work  done  by  the  United  States  Engineers  with  that  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, under  the  designation  **  Geodesic." 

The  author  would  classify  spirit  leveling  as  follows  : 

(1)  precise  leveling;  (2)  geodesic  leveling;  (3)  primary  spirit  level- 
ing; (4)  secondary  spirit  leveling. 

*  Reports  on  this  work  may  be  found  in  the  various  reports  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  (included  in  the  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.),  for  tne  years 
1881  to  1800,  and  of  the  Missouri  River  Conunission  for  1898,  and  following  years. 
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The  Ist,  3d  and  4tb  of  these  are  the  only  kinds  executed  by  the  Mr.  Wiiaoo. 
United  States  Geological  Survey;  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  work 
being  of  the  grade  called  **  Primary. "  This  includes  that  class  of  work 
which  is  merely  ordinary  high-grade  spirit  leveling,  and  is  called  pri- 
mary, to  distinguish  it  from  precise  leveling  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
secondary  or  flying  levels  on  the  other. 

Primofy  Levels. — The  author  regrets  that  the  discussion  has  brought 
forth  so  little  expression  of  opinion  regarding  this  class  of  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is,  perhaps,  not  incorrect  in  assuming  that  the  methods 
described  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  as  those  practiced  by  the  United 
States  G^eological  Survey  in  placing  the  legal  bench-marks,  meets  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  members  of  this  Society.  He  notes,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  discussion  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  paper  on  precise  leveling  have  misinterpreted  or  confused 
some  of  the  statements  made  therein.  Thus,  Mr.  Ferguson  speaks  of  the 
instrument  used  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as  a  *'  Gurley" 
level,  and  of  its  use  of  a  '*  10-second  bubble.*'  As  stated  in  the  paper, 
this  class  of  instrument  is  used  only  on  primary  spirit  levels,  the  in- 
strument used  on  precise  leveling  being  the  Buff  and  Berger  level,  the 
bubbles  of  which  are  graduated  to  4  and  8  seconds  of  arc. 

Mr.  Wait  has  evidently  overlooked  an  important  portion  of  the  paper 
including  Table  No.  2  and  Figs.  3  and  4  and  the  explanation,  when  he 
states  that  **  the  author  has  not  stated  whether  the  levels  were  so  run  (in 
closed  circuits)  or  not.  *'  Perhaps,  in  making  the  statement,  he  refers  to 
precise  leveling  only.  If  so,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  precise  levels  are 
run  as  are  other  precise  levels,  as  double  rodded  or  as  duplicate  lines,  and 
the  fact  of  the  duplication  of  the  same  line  is  accepted  always  as  being 
the  equivalent  of  the  closed  circuit.  It  is  in  fact  a  circuit,  or  what  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  calls  a  loop,  only  run  out  and  back  over  the  same  instead 
of  over  a  different  route.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  checking  in 
circuits  because  it  consists  of  a  number  of  very  small  circuits  checking  on 
each  bench-mark,  and  which  may  be  thus  considered  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

Bench-Marks, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Bering's  question  as  to  the  reason 
for  using  so  expensive  a  metal  as  bronze,  instead  of  iron,  and  Mr. 
Andrew's  comment  on  the  same  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  metal 
was  selected  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  partially  enumerated  under  the 
title  **  Bench-Marks,"  but  better  expressed  in  the  paragraph  (page  340) 
relative  to  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  this  work.  The  Geological 
Survey  has  interpreted  that  law  as  requiring,  not  only  the  marking  of 
the  elevation  by  a  bench-mark,  but  also  the  placing  upon  it  of  figures 
of  elevation  giving  its  height  above  mean  sea  level.  This  provision  is 
also  accompanied  by  a  requirement  that  such  elevations  shall  be  above  a 
base  level  or  datum,  located  in  each  area  under  survey,  and,  as  explained 
in  the  paper,  it  will  become  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  change  the 
computed  or  published  elevations  of  bench-  marks  as  they  are  reduced 
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Mr.  Wilson,  to  better  mean  sea  level  valnee.*  Such  changes  in  the  flgnres  marked 
on  the  bench-marks  could  not  be  made  on  iron.  Some  softer  metal,  as 
bronze,  copper  or  aluminum  is  necessary.  It  will  also  be  realized  that 
even  if  changes  were  not  made  there  would  be  great  difficulty  experi^iced 
in  marking  elevations  and  datum  names  on  iron.  It  may  be  added  that 
experiment  has  shown  that  aluminum  is  an  even  more  satisfactory  metal 
than  bronze,  as  it  costs  a  little  less,  is,  according  to  present  evidence, 
no  more  readily  affected  by  the  atmosphere  than  bronze,  and  not  tarnish- 
ing as  does  bronze,  the  figures  and  printing  remain  more  legible. 

It  is  a  misfortune  which  is  fully  appreciated  by  all  connected  with 
this  work  that  bench-marks  should  be  permanently  marked  with  heights 
known  to  be  uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  be  unavoidable.  No  compari- 
son with  France  or  with  other  small  European  countries  can  be  made, 
as  they  are  scarcely  greater  in  area  than  an  average  State  in  this  country. 
No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  marking  elevations  to  the  nearest  foot 
in  New  York  State  or  in  any  State  abutting  the  sea  coast.  When  it  is 
recalled  that,  in  the  United  States,  areas  greater  than  the  whole  extent 
of  Europe  are  to  be  covered,  and  that  elevations  must  be  carried  thous- 
ands of  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  it  will  be  realized  that  any  endeavor  to 
mark  precise  heights  from  the  beginning  is  absolutely  futile.  France 
and  Great  Britain  are  not  only  of  limited  area,  but  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  sea,  and  precise  levels  have  to  be  carried  comparatively 
short  distances  from  their  coast  line.  The  difficulty,  however,  to  which 
Mr.  Andrews  refers,  is  being  rapidly  surmounted  by  the  extension  of 
precise  levels;  those  of  the  Coast  Survey  having  reached  as  far  as 
Denver,  Colo. ;  those  of  the  Engineer  Corps  and  the  Geological  Survey 
having  ramified  to  such  an  extent  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
bench-marks  are  now  being  marked  with  elevations  which  are  probably 
correct  to  the  nearest  foot.  For  final  deteimination  they  must  be  cor- 
rected in  the  records  and  in  publications  from  time  to  time. 

Bttbble  Tender  and  Reflecting  Mirror, — Mr.  Van  Orden  makes  a  plea 
for  the  use  of  the  bubble  tender.  He  will  note  from  Mr.  Douglas'  dis- 
cussion that  the  bubble  tender  is  extensively  used  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  in  the  work  being  executed  under  his  direction. 

The  reflecting  mirror  is  advocated  by  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  United  States  Engineer  methods,  as  is  the  bubble  tender  by 
the  disciples  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Neither  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Mar- 
shall nor  Johnson  would  use  the  bubble  tender,  nor  do  they  seem  able 
to  realize  the  possibility  of  doing  good  work  without  the  aid  of  the 
mirror.  Some  persons  are  so  constituted  and  trained  that  the  bubble 
tender  is  a  valuable  aid,  while  others,  having  become  accustomed  to 
the  mirror,  find  no  inconvenience  in  its  use. 

Instruments. — Mi*.  Steckel,  having  used  Coast  Survey  methods  of 
leveling  in  the  Canadian  Public  Works  Department,  contends  with  Mr. 
Winston  for  the  more  complicated  instruments  and  methods,  and  even 
•  See  BubtlUee,  **  Plan  of  Work  "  and  "  Bench-Marks.'* 
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Mr.  Wilson,  goes  further  in  advocating  the  additional  meohanisms  which  form  a  part 
of  tachjmetric  soryejing  instruments.  What  is  needed  in  this,  as  in  all 
engrineering  work,  is  the  exercise  of  caution  in  the  avoidance  of  compli- 
cated mechanisms.  The  author  believes  the  simplest  methods  and 
apparatus,  which  will  do  the  work,  to  be  the  best.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  he  did  that  which  brings  upon  him  even  the  criticism  of  the  United 
States  Engineers  in  going  beyond  them  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Johnson's  criticism  of  the  centrally  pivoted  cradle 
of  the  Buff  &  Berger  instrument,  the  differences  between  it  and  the 
Rem  level  are  not  gn^eat,  while  the  former  is  undoubtedly  of  excep- 
tionally good  workmanship  and  material. 

Level  Bubbles. — The  author  is  not  yet  prepared  to  advocate  the  4- 
second  or  8-8eoond  bubble,  but  is  prepared  to  condemn  the  2-second 
bubble  as  supersensitive.  Comparative  profiles  of  work  done  over 
the  same  stretch  with  4  and  8-second  bubbles  argue  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  and  he  hopes  to  do  further  experimental  work  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  best  bubble. 

Turning  Points  and  Bods, — The  author  is  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  foot  rest  and  turning  point  used  by  the  Oeological  Survey  and  can 
find  no  defense  for  the  use  of  the  saucer-shaped  depression  in  the  head 
of  the  Coast  Survey  turning  point,  nor  of  the  hole  and  fiat  or  level  con- 
tact of  the  United  States  Engineers'  turning  point.  All  the  Geological 
Survey  experience  tends  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  round-headed 
hardened  steel  peg  (Fig.  7)  and  the  small  fiat-ended  foot  plate  of  the 
rod.  However,  in  very  sandy  soil  the  broad,  fiat  foot-plate  has  advan- 
tages over  the  steel  peg,  unless  the  latter  be  very  long  and  very  firmly 
driven  into  the  ground. 

Both  speaking  and  target  rods  have  their  advantages  and  their  dis- 
advantages. One  of  the  best  points  in  favor  of  the  speaking  rod  is 
speed.  On  the  other  hand  its  greatest  disadvantage  is  the  liability  to 
errors  of  even  units,  as  1  ft.  or  0.1  ft.,  and  this  mistake  has  already 
been  made  twice  in  a  line  of  precise  levels  now  being  run  under  the 
author's  direction  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  the  double- 
rodded  line  is  run  with  the  target  rod  and  the  speaking  rod  side  by 
side,  the  target  rod  in  each  instance  being  correctly  read  and  detect- 
ing the  error  of  the  speaking  rod.  Thanks  to  information  and  advice 
received  from  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Geological  Survey  has  had  several 
speaking  rods  made  after  the  German  pattern  furnished  by  him, 
and,  as  just  intimated,  one  of  these  is  now  being  used  on  precise 
levels  in  comparison  with  a  target  rod.  The  results  so  far,  as  stated 
below,  show  the  high  grade  of  work  possible  with  this  rod,  although 
they  show  at  the  same  time  the  liability  to  make  unit  errors.  The 
division  of  this  rod  is  peculiar  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  20.  It  is 
planned  after  a  rod  in  which  a  meter  was  divided  into  fifths,  the  theory 
being  that  the  eye  aided  by  the  cross-hair  could  easily  estimate  fifths 
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of  a  space,  whereas  it  could  not  estimate  tenths.  In  order  to  bring  Mr.  Wilson, 
about  a  corresponding  result,  and  as  a  foot  is  too  small  a  diyision  to 
divide  in  the  manner  desired,  this  rod  is  divided  into  units  of  2  ft. 
Accordingly,  every  actual  foot  is  but  half  of  a  unit,  and  so  on  for 
tenths  and  hundredths,  the  result  being  that  a  rod  10  ft.  long  is 
divided  into  five  units,  each  unit  into  five  others,  etc.  Accordingly, 
it  is  easy  to  read  one-fifth  of  the  smallest  unit  spa(*e  on  the  rod  by 
estimation  with  the  cross-hair,  and  the  smallest  space  being  .01  of  a 
unit,  a  fifth  of  it  is  .002  of  a  unit,  actually  equivalent  to  .001  of  a  foot. 
The  portion  which  is  hatched  with  diagonal  lines  is  painted  red. 

The  mode  of  keeping  the  notes  is  unique.  Whatever  the  initial  eleva- 
tion may  be,  say  100  ft. ,  it  is  put  in  the  column  of  elevations  as  being  one- 
half  of  this,  or  50  ft.  Then  the  back  and  fore  sights  are  recorded,  and 
the  computations  made  as  with  any  other  rod,  the  actual  figures  read 
being  used.  Whenever  a  bench-mark  is  reached  and  it  is  desired  to  know 
its  elevation,  that  given  in  the  book  is  doubled.  This  introduces  no  com- 
plications in  note  keeping,  simplifies  the  rod  reading  and  permits  of  the 
estimation  of  differences  of  heights  on  a  speaking  rod  to  .001  of  a  foot. 

Fifty  miles  of  duplicate  precise  levels  have  recently  been  run  in  New 
York  with  a  target  rod  and  a  speaking  rod  of  the  above  t  v  pe.  The  first  38 
miles  were  on  a  continuous  up  grade  for  1 000  ft.,  after  which  the  grade 
was  down  hill  for  12  miles,  in  which  the  fall  was  200  ft.  The  extreme  di- 
vergence was  reached  at  the  summit  of  the  grade  and  amounted  toO.  14  ft., 
being  equivalent,  for  the  double  or  loop  distance  of  80  miles,  to  the  factor 
0.015  into  the  formula.  At  the  50-mile  point  on  the  down  grade  this  dis- 
crepancy was  somewhat  reduced,  the  extreme  divergence  being  0.12  ft. 

The  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  commending  the  use  of 
three  cross-hairs  with  a  speaking  rod,  as  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Engineers,  and  believes  it  to  be  the  only  safe  way  in  which  to  use  a 
speaking  rod. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantages  of  paraffined  rods.  If 
Mr,  Ferguson  had  ever  used  them  he  would  not  further  doubt  their  ad- 
vantages. The  advantage  of  a  superficially  paraffined  rod  is  that  it  holds 
its  length;  hence,  knowing  the  error  of  graduation,  this  can  be  confi- 
dently applied  at  all  times.  The  author  is  glad  that  Mr.  Sherman  has  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  standardizing  rods  and  applying  corrections. 

Expense  and  Accuracy, — The  author  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
advocate  the  use  of  the  speaking  rod  because  of  the  reduction  in  cost 
by  the  use  of  inexperienced  rodmen.  The  employment  of  such  men 
for  such  work  is,  like  the  use  of  non-paraffined  rods,  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  cost  of  the  work  done  by  the  Engineer  ("orps,  resulting 
from  the  necessity  of  rerunning  so  many  stretches  to  get  a  check 
within  limit.  Even  where  speaking  rods  are  used,  he  would,  in  every 
case,  advocate  the  employment  of  intelligent  and  skilled  rodmen,  for 
much  of  the  accuracy  of  this  work  depends  on  the  rodman,  and  not  only 
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Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  mode  of  keeping  notes,  or  of  setting  and  reading  targets,  but  on 
the  selection  of  places  for  and  the  setting  of  turning  points;  in  care  in 
placing  the  rod  on  the  turning  point  with  the  greatest  gentleness;  in  care 
in  cleaning  the  foot  of  the  rod  and  the  top  of  the  turning  point;  in  many 
of  the  minor  trifles  which  require  the  employment  of  rodmen  of  a  high 
grade  of  skill  and  reliability.  An  item  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
United  States  Engineer's  levels  is  the  employment  of  a  recorder  whose 
services  are  made  necessary  by  the  use  of  the  three  cross-hairs.  To  these 
and  other  reasons  is  attributable  the  high  cost  of  the  work  of  the  Engi- 
neers, for  while  they  get  excellent  checks  over  the  short  sections  into 
which  they  divide  their  work,  yet  these  checks  are  obtained  only  after 
some  of  them  have  been  run  and  rerun  four,  six  and  eight  times. 

Equalization  of  Sights. — As  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Steckel  and  othere 
relative  to  the  equalization  of  sights,  it  may  be  stated  that  Geological 
Survey  precise  levels  have  been  executed,  so  far,  along  lines  of  railway, 
and  distances  have  generally  been  measured  by  counting  rails,  noting 
whether  these  were  of  uniform  length  and  checking  by  the  pacing  of  both 
the  rodman  and  the  instrument-man.  On  the  very  long  line  in  the  South 
by  Mr.  Hall,  distances  are  measured  by  a  tape  or  wire  which  is  dragged 
along  by  a  tapeman  (page  366),  and  this  in  no  way  tends  to  reduce  the 
speed.  With  the  use  of  three  wires  and  a  speaking  rod,  this  latter 
would  be  unnecessary. 

The  author  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Van  Orden  as  to  permitting  the 
length  of  the  sights  to  depend  only  upon  the  ** seeing,"  and  is  confi- 
dent that  600  ft.  is  too  great  a  length  for  sights  in  precise  level  work 
and  that  approximately  300  ft.  should  be  the  limit,  in  which  opinion 
he  is  apparently  sustained  by  the  others  who  discuss  the  paper.  The 
length  of  sight  is,  however,  reduced  below  300  ft.  according  to  the 
seeing,  and  frequently,  under  very  unfavorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, a  reduction  to  100  ft.  or  even  50  ft.  is  necessary. 

Limit  of  Error. — The  Geological  Survey  limit  of  precision  on  pre- 
cise work  is  misapprehended  by  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Johnson  as 
being  0.05  ft.  ^Z "distance  in  milesT  In  fact  (seepage  374),  that  limit  is 
used  only  on  the  primary  spirit  levels,  and  the  limit  used  for  the  pre- 
cise levels  is  the  factor  0.03  ft.  -y/  2  x  distance  in  miles.  The  author 
quite  agrees  that  this  is  too  large  a  limit,  and  believes  that  the  factor 
0.02  is  the  largest  which  should  be  permitted  in  the  highest  grade  of 
precise  leveling.  He  is  pleased  to  note  what  he  has  not  seen  in  the 
publications  of  the  Coast  Survey,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Winston,  that 
Bureau  now  accepts  this  more  severe  limit.  If  so,  they  do  not  adhere 
to  it  on  distances  of  any  magnitude. 

The  limits  given  by  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Johnson  are  far  more 

severe  than  those  published.  *    As  to  the  limits  now  given  for  the  Coast 

♦  See  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying,"  J.  B.  Johnson,  p.  558;  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  Appendix  Ix:  Report  for  1898  on  *'  Proceedings  of  Qeodetic  Conference;" 
also  "En^neers^ Surveying  Instruments,"  I.  O.  Balcer,  p.  882. 
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and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  United  States  Engineers,  they  are,  so  far  Mr.  witoon. 
as  the  author  can  ascertain,  attained  by  them  only  over  very  short  dis- 
tances between  adjacent  bench-marks.  It  is  a  very  much  more  difficult 
matter  to  maintain  eyen  the  larger  limit  of  the  Geological  Survey  over 
such  distances  as  those  to  which  their  levels  are  projected.  An  inspection 
of  Table  No.  9  will  show  that  the  limits  of  error  made  by  the  Geological 
Survey  on  50-mile  stretches,  at  miles  iOO,  500  and  750,  are  infinitesimal. 
The  total  error  for  the  last  400  miles  is  there  shown  to  be  minute. 

Precision  of  Circuit  Closures. — The  author  is  astonished  at  Mr.  Win- 
ston's statement  that  '*  Civil  engineers  of  this  country  will  require  a 
stronger  proof  of  accuracy  in  single  lines  of  wye  levels  run  in  circuits 
than  small  closing  errors.*'  He  cannot  conceive  of  any  better  check, 
and  in  this  is  apparently  sustained  by  the  others.  Hundreds  of  such 
circuits  were  closed  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  1896  and  1897,  and 
more  have  been  closed  this  year,  under  all  conditions  of  atmosphere, 
topography  and  personality,  and  all  are  kept  within  the  limit  fixed. 
A  few  have  passed  this  limit,  but  have  been  checked  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Douglas.  No  better  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  work  is  pos- 
sible, so  far  as  the  author  can  see.  As  to  why  spirit  levels  of  precision 
are  executed,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and,  as  asked  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
why  are  primary  levels  run,  in  view  of  their  greater  cost?  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  primary  levels  are  run  in  short  closed  circuits  and  the 
check  on  their  quality  is  sure  to  come  quickly.  The  precise  levels  are 
run  forward  for  long  distances,  requiring  several  seasons  in  which  to 
reach  a  cheek.  As  a  result  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  run  with  greater 
care  and  by  duplicate  leveling,  or  as  double-rodded  lines,  and  by  the 
best  instruments  and  methods.  This  is  to  assure  certainty  of  result, 
even  though  such  result  is  generally  obtained  with  a  fair  degree  of  ap- 
proximation by  the  primary  levels.  The  author  does  not  assume  for 
one  moment  that  the  primary  levels  are  as  good  as  the  precise  levels. 
The  limit  of  accuracy  is  not  nearly  so  high,  and  errors  do  occur,  rarely 
oftener,  however,  than  once  in  a  season  for  a  given  party,  and  these 
errors  are  eliminated  by  rerunning  or  checking  a  circuit,  but  such 
errors  would  be  ruinous  in  the  precise  levels. 

Relative  Cost, — So  far,  the  precise  levels  have  actually  cost  as  little 
as,  and  sometimes  less  tban,  the  primary  levels,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  using  precise  levels  for  all  of  the  work,  because:  The  expense 
of  precise  leveling  is  kept  down  by  the  fact  that  the  work  is  cut 
out  for  one  party  for  the  season.  They  run  over  good  grades— those  of 
railways — are  thus  able  to  make  good  speed  and  are  enabled  to  plan  a 
straightforward  piece  of  uninterrupted  work.  In  the  case  of  the  primary 
levels,  however,  these  are  run  over  all  sorts  of  country,  roads,  trails,  no 
trails,  through  woods  and  over  mountains.  This  is  largely  where  the  dif- 
erence  in  cost  comes  in.  Precise  levels,  under  such  conditions,  would 
cost  very  much  more.     Moreover,  the  parties  are  generally  doing  inter- 
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Mr.  Wilson,  rupted  work,  a  bit  here  and  there  according  as  it  may  be  needed  by  the 
topographers,  and  are  shifted  from  New  York  to  Maryland  and  from 
Maryland  to  Alabama,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require. 

The  author  differs  with  Mr.  Winston  as  to  comparison  of  cost  of  work 
of  different  bureaus.  The  estimate  was  made  from  the  best  data  obtain- 
able from  official  reports.  The  author  endeavored  to  include  the  salary 
of  the  levelman  and  the  cost  of  office  work  in  all  cases,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  this  becomes  a  serious  item  in  the  Coast  Survey,  because  of 
the  extensive  office  computations  which  are  necessary.  On  tht»  other 
hand,  it  is  entirely  eliminated  in  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey;  no 
office  work  being  required  in  connection  with  their  precise  leveling. 

Conclusions. — The  author  is  not  surprised  that  Messrs.  Marshall, 
Ferguson  and  Johnson  resent  apparent  classification  of  the  *<  Levels  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Biver  Commissions  in  the  same  category 
with  those  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  terms  them  *  Geodesic. ' "  Their  mis- 
interpretation of  the  classification  is  explained  elsewhere  in  this  discus- 
sion. It  was  believed  that  discussion  by  the  members  of  this  Society 
would  justify  or  condemn  the  selection  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
methods  differing  so  radically  from  those  of  the  Coast  Survey.  It  will 
be  noted  all  through  the  paper  that  the  comparisons  are  drawn  largely 
with  the  work  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  that  little  is  said  of  the  methods 
of  the  United  States  Engineers,  though  the  quality  of  the  work  is  praised. 
This  was  to  bring  out  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  latter  as  to  their 
views  on  this  subject,  and  the  author  believes  that  these  have  now  been 
set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  clearly  to  definite  conclusions. 

One  of  the  chief  points  brought  out  by  this  discussion  regarding 
the  method  of  running,  in  addition  to  those  indicated  in  the  paper,  is 
Mr.  Marshall's  statement  as  to  the  desirability  of  repeating  the  back- 
sight after  each  foresight.     The  author  quite  agrees  with  him  as  to  the 
desirability  of  taking  this  precaution  in  doing  work  of  the  highest 
grade.     Mr.  Marshall  brings  out,  also,  and  clearly,  some  important 
points  relative  to  the  divergence  of  lines  according  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses up  or  down  hill,  and  with  his  conclusions  the  author  heartily 
agrees.      He  is  not  prepared,  however,  to  fully  endorse  the  United 
States  Engineers'  method  of  having  the  observer  duplicate  his  own 
line  in  opposite  directions.     For  the  present,  and  among  other  reasons 
for  some  of  those  given  by  Mr.  Van  Orden,  his  inclination  is  to  favor 
duplicate  simultaneous  rodding  with  one  instrument. 
As  to  the  limit  of  precision,  for  the  best  work, 
0.02  ft.  v^2  X  distance"in  miles 
is  not  so  close  but  that  it  is  always  attainable;  and  by  this  is  meant 
not  only  attainable  as  interposed  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
and  the  United  States  Engineers,  over  short  sections,  but,  in  addition, 
over  the  great  distances  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey— and  this  is  the  severest  test  of  all. 
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WITH    DISCUSSION. 


Gbnkbaij  Statbment. 

Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since,  the  author,  as  Assistant  £n- 
g^eer  to  the  late  Major  James  C.  Post,  was  directed  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  subject  of  movable  dams,  as  applied  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  with  a  view  to  their  adoption  on  certain  small  rivers  in 
the  district  under  his  charge. 

The  investigation  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  great  amount 
of  material  from  widely  scattered  sources,  in  treatises,  reports, 
pamphlets,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  etc  ,  and  valuable  in- 
formation from  actual  observation  of  the  dams  in  use  on  the  Ohio  and 
Ghreat  Kanawha  Rivers. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  digest  and  present  the  information 
thus  collected  in  as  concise  shape  as  practicably  in  connection  with  a 
description,  more  in  detail,  of  the  needle  dam  recently  completed  by 
the  author  on  the  Big  Sandy  River  at  Louisa,  Ky.,  and  incident- 
ally to  make  a  plea  for  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of 
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river  improvement  by  the  construction  of  movable  dams  of  higher 
lift  on  American  rivers. 

Classes  and  Kinds. — Movable  dams  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes:  (1)  those  requiring  extraneous  power  for  their  maneuvers, 
and  (2)  those  operated  by  the  force  of  water  properly  applied.  Among 
the  first  class  may  be  named  the  various  types  of  trestle  and  wicket 
dam,  like  the  Poir^,  Chanoine,  Boul^,  Camer^,  etc. ,  while  the  second 
class  comprises  the  several  forms  of  bear-trap,  drum-wickets,  etc. 
The  first  class  is  practically  the  only  one  so  far  applied  to  navigable 
rivers,  and  its  application  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  wicket  of 
Chanoine  and  the  trestle  and  needle  of  Poir^.  In  general  these  dams 
are  constructed  in  two  or  more  sections,  in  addition  to  the  lock, 
which  all  dams  must  have.  One  of  these  is  for  navigation,  called  the 
pass,  and  one  or  more  for  the  passage  of  surplus  water,  called  the  weir. 
The  sill  of  the  pass  is  generally  placed  below  original  low- water  mark; 
those  of  the  weirs  conform  closely  to  the  bed  of  the  river  and  are  gen- 
erally considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  pass.  The  forms  of  clos- 
ing are  many,  and  frequently  vary  on  the  same  dam;  for  instance,  the 
pass  may  be  of  wickets  and  the  weir  of  needles,  or  the  reverse  may  be 
the  case;  however,  there  are  many  dams  wholly  of  wickets,  but  none, 
so  far  as  known  to  the  author,  wholly  of  needles  except  the  one  here- 
tofore mentioned,  in  this  country. 

More  than  one  type  has  been  applied,  even  on  the  same  part  of  a 
dam;  for  instance,  at  Suresnes,  France,  the  pass  is  closed  by  trestles 
supporting  alternate  bays  of  Boul^  gates  and  Camera  curtains. 

The  Chanoine  wicket  is  a  heavy  upright  door  hinged  below  its 
middle  to  a  horse  connecting  with  a  floor  and  also  to  a  prop  which 
rests  against  a  shoe  on  the  floor.  The  removal  of  the  support  of  the 
prop  permits  the  wicket  to  fall  with  the  current. 

On  the  smaller  rivers,  generally,  the  Chanoine  wicket  has  come 
into  use  for  at  least  one  part  of  the  dam,  and  in  almost  all  cases  such 
dams  are  operated  from  foot-bridges  made  of  Poir^e  trestles;  practic- 
ally a  double  construction.  Formerly  Chanoine  dams  were  raised 
from  a  boat,  but  this  method  has  been  superseded  by  the  foot-bridge, 
except  on  wide  rivers. 

In  the  needle  dam  the  water  is  dammed  up  by  planks,  called 
needles,  resting  against  bars  connecting  the  trestles  at  the  top,  and 
against  a  sill  in  the  river-bed  at  the  bottom.     The  trestles  are  spaced 
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from  3  to  4  ft.  apart,  and  when  not  in  nse  lie  down  across  the  stream, 
being  protected  from  injury  by  the  sill  mentioned.  A  walkway  con- 
nects all  the  trestles  when  standing.  The  needles  are  generally  of  small 
dimensions  and  are  placed  by  hand.  The  Boul^  gate  and  Camer^  curtain 
replace  the  needles  by  small  gates  and  curtains  resting  directly  against 
the  trestles  or  against  uprights  leaning  on  the  trestles.  In  the  overhead- 
bridge  dam  the  supports  are  all  drawn  up  to  the  bridge  when  not  in 
use,  and  their  bottoms  rest  against  a  siU  in  the  river-bed  when  in  use. 

Object  and  Advantages. — The  solution  of  the  problem  of  improving 
rivers  of  moderate  flow  can  be  attained  most  satisfactorily  by  the  con- 
struclion  of  high-lift  movable  dams.  This  simply  means  the  applica- 
tion of  heavier  parts  to  hold  back  the  water,  and  heavier  machinery 
with  which  to  perform  the  operations,  than  are  now  in  use.  The 
purpose  of  movable  dams  is  to  conserve  the  water  in  a  stream  during 
the  season  of  medium  flow,  so  that  navigation  may  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly through  the  lock,  and  restore  the  stream  to  its  natural  condition 
again  (by  lowering  the  dams)  upon  the  approach  of  sufficient  water 
for  free  navigation. 

In  the  latter  respect,  movable  dams  are  a  great  improvement  over 
flzed  dams,  in  which  navigation  must  pass  through  the  lock  at  all 
times.  Another  advantage  they  possess  over  fixed  dams,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  is  that  they  are  applicable  to 
higher  lifts,  because  they  do  not  raise  the  level  of  the  water  during 
freshets  above  its  accustomed  height  in  the  original  condition  of  the 
river.  While  this  is  a  fact,  yet  these  dams  have  not  been  applied 
even  to  equal  lifts  with  those  of  fixed  dams,  and  their  greatest  draw- 
back has  been  that  their  cost  was  far  too  great  for  the  amount  of  river 
made  navigable  thereby;  in  other  words  the  lift  attained  was  too 
small  to  justify  the  expense.  The  success  of  movable  dams  cannot 
be  considered  complete  until  they  have  been  applied  to  lifts  at  least 
equal  to  those  which  would  be  given  to  fixed  dams  at  the  same  points, 
and  at  no  greater  cost. 

In  many  rivers  where  the  banks  are  of  good  height,  it  is  believed 
to  be  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  dams  to  half  that  now  pro- 
posed, and  still  adhere  to  types  which  have  had  ample  trial  and  are 
well  known.  The  American  needle  dam  which  has  been  mentioned 
sustains  a  head  of  12  ft.  for  months,  and  yet  it  is  maneuvered  with 
simple  appliances  and  with  as  great  facility  as  are  the  needle  dams  of 
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France  with  heads  of  5  to  7  ft.  Its  operation  would  be  quite  as  easj 
with  a  muoh  greater  depth  on  the  sill,  provided  the  lift  was  not  pro- 
portionately increased.  That  the  lift  of  Chanoine  dams  can  be  in- 
creased to  12  ft.,  with  wickets  18  to  20  ft.  high,  the  author  has  no 
doubt,  particularly  if  a  suitably  designed  tripping  device  is  used 
which  will  admit  of  a  more  rigid  prop  and  horse  construction. 

The  Boul^  gate  may  also  be  readily  applied  to  high  lifts  in  rivers 
where  there  is  ample  time  for  the  maneuvers,  and  the  overhead-bridge 
dam  is  already  in  use  for  high  dams. 

The  author  does  not  claim  any  expert  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  hopes  to  see  open  criticism  of  his  opinions  from  those  of  wider 
experience  and  maturer  thought,  but  he  has  successfully  applied 
needles  as  above  stated,  and  his  investigations  have  convinced  him 
that  other  systems  may  be  applied  to  much  higher  lifts  than  hereto- 
fore, with  vast  economy  in  the  first  cost  as  well  as  in  the  future  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  navigation,  which 
will  then  not  be  troubled  by  the  delay  and  danger  incident  to  passing 
through  so  many  locks. 

While  the  present  forms  of  dam  can  be  applied  to  greater  lifts 
their  maneuvers  are  attended  with  more  or  less  danger,  and  this  ob- 
jection should  be  overcome  in  designing  a  dam  with  high  lift. 

The  greatest  danger  to  life  occurs  in  lowering  the  dam,  when  the 
water  is  turned  loose  and  forms  a  raging  torrent  from  which  rescue 
would  be  impossible,  and  this  work  should  not  take  place  from  a 
narrow  foot-bridge  or  maneuvering  boat.  This  should  be  obviated  by 
the  substitution  of  suitable  appliances  located  on  the  masonry,  and, 
where  possible,  the  raising  should  also  be  done  with  stationary  ma- 
chinery; but  where  this  is  not  practicable,  it  should  at  least  occur  in  a 
manner  which  in  no  way  endangers  the  lives  of  the  men  engaged  at  it. 

Essentials, — The  study  of  this  subject  has  developed  in  the  author*s 
mind  the  conviction  that  every  movable  dam  not  operated  by  the 
natural  forces  of  the  water,  properly  brought  into  play,  should  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  head  of  water  sustained  should  not  be  less  than  that  advis- 
able for  a  stationary  dam  at  the  same  point. 

(2)  The  dam  should  be  capable  of  being  operated  by  the  regular 
employees  and  appliances,  both  in  lowering  and  raising,  under  full 
head,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  risk  to  the  operatives. 
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(3)  The  crest  shonld  be  sabmersible  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  regu- 
late the  flow  at  ordinary  stages. 

(4j  The  leakage  should  not  exceed  the  discharge  of  the  stream  at 
any  season. 

(5)  The  parts  should  be  complete  in  themselves  without  the  intro- 
duction of  additional  means  for  sustaining  the  water,  even  in  low-water 
seasons. 

(6)  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  move  any  part  of  the  structure  or 
its  maneuvering  appliances  to  points  of  safety  during  or  after  its 
lowering. 

(7)  The  cost  should  not  exceed  that  of  a  fixed  dam  for  the  same 
location. 

As  has  been  stated,  several  of  the  types  of  dam  now  in  use  may  be 
made  to  fill  the  first  condition.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  third  and 
possibly  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  but  the  second  condition  is  not  ful- 
filled in  any  dam  in  use  known  to  the  author.  It  may  be  that  this 
requirement  cannot  be  met  by  a  single  construction,  and  that  a  com- 
bination would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  but  the  author  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  dam  made  wholly  of  trestles  which  could  be  raised 
and  lowered  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  with  stationary  machinery, 
would  very  nearly  meet  every  condition  necessary  to  a  successful 
movable  dam. 

If  a  double  construction  must  be  resorted  to,  it  should  be  one  in 
which  the  raising  is  done  with  or  across  the  current,  and  the  lowering 
down  stream.  Neither  maneuver  should  be  against  the  current.  For 
instance,  a  dam  consisting  wholly  of  trestles  could  first  be  erected 
from  the  masonry,  and  then  a  dam  composed  of  wickets  or  shutters 
could  safely  be  set  up  in  the  quiet  water  thus  occasioned,  before  the 
trestles  would  overflow;  as  soon  as  the  dam  proper  was  up,  the  trestles 
could  be  let  down.  The  lowering  of  the  wickets  or  shutters  could  be 
done  with  a  suitably  designed  tripping  device,  operated  from  the 
masonry,  and  their  erection  could  be  accomplished  also  from  the 
masonry  with  a  crab  or  engine  and  chain  leading  out  over  the  trestles 
and  being  connected  successively  with  the  wicket  chains  passed  over 
sheaves  on  the  trestle  heads,  or  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  foot- 
bridge or  a  maneuvering  boat.  In  many  locations  the  use  of  timber 
and  concrete  in  foundations  always  submerged  would  greatly  reduce 
construction   expenses.     With    the   abundance    of    gravel    in    many 
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streams,  which  must  be  removed  in  order  to  build  the  fonndation, 
and  the  cheapness  of  good  cement,  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  excellent 
concrete  at  small  cost;  and  the  whole  construction  is  simplified  bj  its 
use,  as,  with  it,  the  formation  of  culverts,  the  laying  of  pipes,  or  the 
setting  of  bolts,  becomes  easy. 

For  lock  faces  and  exposed  surfaces  it  can,  with  small  additional 
cost,  be  shaped  to  have  the  appearance  of  the  finest  masonry,  and 
the  architectural  effect  of  works  of  this  class  should  not  be  neglected. 
Ornamentation  is  not  necessary,  in  fact,  would  be  out  of  place;  but 
every  part  which  shows  above  water,  the  masonry,  the  gates,  the 
trestles,  the  wickets,  the  operating  appliances,  the  buildings  and 
grounds  and  fences,  should  be  so  designed  as  to  present  an  appear- 
ance at  once  satisfactory  from  an  artistic  as  well  as  from  a  utilitarian 
standpoint. 

While  timber  may  be  advantageously  used  in  deep  foundations,  it 
should  rarely  appear  in  those  parts  of  the  structure  which  are  ex- 
posed; and  the  use  of  it  for  guide  and  protection  cribs  is  to  be  con- 
demned, because  it  lasts  but  a  short  time  and  is  unsightly.  The  use 
of  concrete  for  these  structures  will  about  double  their  first  cost,  but 
their  renewal  will  not  be  necessary. 

With  the  foregoing  remarks  of  a  general  character,  the  subject 
will  now  be  taken  up  more  in  detail,  prefaced  by  a  brief  risumi  of 
the  condition  of  river  improvement  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
movable  dams. 

History. — A  dam  is  a  barrier  placed  across  a  water-way  for  raising 
its  level  or  diverting  its  course.  Dams  are  used  as  aids  to  navigation, 
irrigation,  the  running  of  machinery,  and  for  the  storage  of  water  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  two  general  classes 
of  dams,  stationary  and  movable.  A  stationary  dam  is  a  wall  placed 
across  a  stream  affording  no  passage  for  navigation  or  the  discharge 
of  water  except  over  its  crest.  A  movable  dam  is  a  barrier  placed  in 
a  stream  and  capable  of  being  lowered,  when  desirable,  so  as  to  form  no 
obstruction  to  navigation  or  the  passage  of  water. 

Mill  dams  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  it  is  known  that  they  were  numerous  as  early  as  the  5th  century, 
but  these  dams  were  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  navigation,  as 
they  completely  closed  the  streams,  or,  when  sluices  were  opened  on 
streams  affording  sufficient  water,  they  were  difficult  to  ascend  and 
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dangerous  to  descend.  Prior  to  1830  the  fixed  or  stationary  dam  was 
the  only  one  used  for  navigation  purposes.  These  had  been  in  use  on 
the  Lot  sinoe  the  13th  century,  and,  with  the  introduction  of  locks 
in  the  15th  century,  had  been  constructed  on  many  rivers,  but  they 
were  open  to  the  same  objection  that  exists  to-day — the  principle  is 
unfavorable  to  navigation.  Dams  with  navigable  passes  had  been  used, 
but  the  ascent  of  the  pass  was  always  very  laborious  and  costly.  The 
openings  or  passes  were  closed  by  beams  lying  one  upon  another,  sup- 
ported by  piles  or  piers  at  the  ends,  or  by  planks  resting  against  a  sill 
in  the  river-bed  at  the  bottom,  and  a  beam  spanning  the  opening  at  the 
top.  When  it  was  desired  to  open  the  passage,  the  beams  or  planks 
were  removed,  either  one  by  one,  or  simultaneously,  and  the  water 
rushed  through  with  great  violence.  Sometimes  these  beams  and 
planks  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  floods,  by 
damming  up  the  whole  river  for  a  certain  time,  until  the  level  of  the 
pool  above  the  dam  had  been  raised  to  a  desired  height,  when,  by 
the  sudden  removal  of  the  beams  or  planks,  the  water  escaped  and 
carried  rafts  or  boats  over  the  shallow  places  below.  The  operation 
of  letting  out  the  water  was  called  **  flushing  "or  **  flashing";  in  this 
country  on  log  streams  it  is  called  *' splashing."  Some  falling  gates 
or  shntters,  supported  by  props  when  they  were  upright,  were  built 
across  the  crest  of  a  fixed  dam  on  the  Kiver  Orb,  in  France,  in  the  18th 
century,  forming  the  first  attempt  at  placing  movable  weirs  on  fixed 
dams. 

The  first  distinct  type  of  movable  dam  was  erected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  in  the  Lehigh  River,  in  the  United  States, 
and  known  as  the  bear-trap  dam,  but  this  system  has  not  come  into 
general  use.  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  gates  revolving  on  horizon- 
tal axes  at  the  floor  level.  The  down -stream  gate  pointed  up  stream, 
and  the  up-stream  one  pointed  down  stream.  The  up-stream  gate 
rested  on  the  edge  of  the  down-stream  gate  when  raised.  The  dam 
was  operated  by  water  running  under  the  gates  through  culverts  and 
forcing  them  up.  A  revival  of  interest  in  this  form  of  dam  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  results  valuable  to 
navigation  will  follow  its  re-introduction  on  American  rivers. 

Fixed  dams  were  sometimes  built  with  several  openings  or  pas- 
sages to  admit  of  the  regulation  of  the  pool  and  the  passage  of  timber 
and  boats.     A  dam  was  formed  of  masonrv  or  of  timber  cribs  filled 
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with  earth  or  stone,  or  sometimes  merely  of  an  embankment  of  stone 
protected  by  water  walls.  The  coping  of  the  dam  served  to  support 
a  foot-bridge  carrying  a  crab  for  operating  the  shutters;  sometimes 
several  gates  were  placed  in  the  same  line,  the  width  of  the  opening 
being  divided  into  several  bays  by  vertical  beams,  one  end  of  which 
rested  on  the  floor  and  the  other  on  the  foot-bridge.  The  gates  slid 
in  grooves  in  the  vertical  beams.  Sometimes,  if  it  was  desirable  to 
secure  a  considerable  head  of  water,  several  gates  were  used,  one 
above  the  other.  These  were  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  the 
shutters  were  too  narrow,  their  supports  too  close,  and  the  foot- 
bridges were  raised  too  little  a  distance  above  the  water  to  allow 
traffic  to  pass  under  them. 

Similar  to  the  old-time  stanches  were  the  horizontal  poiUreUes.  By 
the  use  of  these,  openings  could  be  made  from  15  to  18  ft.  wide  or 
more;  and,  the  foot-bridge  being  dispensed  with,  by  using  a  sufficient 
number  of  beams,  considerable  height  could  be  secured  in  the  pool; 
but  the  beams  were  very  heavy  and  difficult  to  manage.  To  facilitate 
maneuvering,  escapements  or  escape  poutrelles  were  sometimes  used,  in 
which  one  end  rested  against  a  beam  turning  on  a  vertical  axis.  The 
opening  of  the  pass  was  easy  and  rapid,  but  the  closing  remained 
difficult.  Openings  wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  rafts  and 
boats  could  be  made  by  the  removal  of  the  beams. 

Prior  to  1834,  the  best  type  of  dam  known  was  the  masonry  ones 
of  the  Lot.  This  was  the  oldest  canalized  river.  Locks  were  intro- 
duced upon  it  as  soon  as  they  were  known.  In  a  distance  of  160  miles 
there  are  71  locks  with  fixed  dams,  having  a  total* lift  of  515  ft.  The 
depth  of  water  on  the  lower  sill  is  3  ft.  Navigation  up  to  this  time 
had  been  expensive,  slow  and  uncertain,  and  no  system  of  movable 
dams  had  been  invented  which  tended  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

In  the  year  1834,  M.  Poir^e,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  invented 
the  needle  dam.  This  invention  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  navigation, 
and  this  type  of  dam  soon  multiplied  and  was  improved  and  modified, 
and  other  inventors  came  forward  with  entirely  new  ideas,  some  good, 
some  bad,  until  to-day  there  are  numerous  systems  from  which  to 
choose. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  invention  of  movable  dams  in  France  was 
only  arrived  at  after  long  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  more 
successfully  operating  the  movable  apparatus  used  for  closing  the 
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chutes  in  the  old  stationary  dams.  The  use  of  needles  was  already 
old.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  best  to  widen  the  passages 
to  accommodate  the  increased  requirements.  The  experiment  of 
supporting  the  tops  of  the  needles  by  a  rope  was  tried,  and  was  in  a 
measure  satisfactory  for  lifts  of  2  to  3  ft.  on  passes  of  considerable 
width.  The  rope  was  braced  to  the  down-stream  side  of  the  sill  by 
strips  of  wood.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  tied  to  an  anchor,  while  the 
other  was  wound  on  a  windlass.  To  open  the  dam  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  line  at  the  anchor,  when  the  whole  set  of  needles 
would  float  out,  being  attached  to  the  rope  beforehand,  as  were  also 
the  braces.  This,  then,  was  the  status  of  improvements  in  fixed 
dams  when  the  first  actual  movable  dam  was  constructed,  and  it  was 
only  natural  that  iron  trestles  should  supersede  masonry  piers  in 
needle  dams,  that  gates  sliding  on  these  same  trestles  should  later  on 
replace  the  sluice  gates  of  the  old  chutes  operated  from  an  overhead- 
bridge,  that  the  swinging  wickets  formerly  used  to  incr^e  the 
heights  of  stationary  dams  should  actually  form  the  dam  itself  in 
after  years,  and  that  poutrellM  hinged  together  and  supported  on 
trestles  should  form  a  curtain  dam  that  was  to  become  famous. 

PoiB^E  Needle  Dams. 

Under  this  head  will  be  described  the  needle  dam  as  applied  in 
France,  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  Those  of  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  South  America  vary  but  little  from  the  French  pattern. 

In  France. 

While  the  bear-trap  was  earlier  in  use  on  the  Lehigh,  yet  the  pioneer 
of  movable  dams  on  navigable  rivers,  and  the  one  which  has  always 
been  in  most  general  use,  is  the  classic  needle  dam  invented  by  M. 
Poiree  in  1834  and  first  constructed  at  BasseviUe,  France.  It  is  called 
a  needle  dam  because  the  wall  which  holds  and  supports  the  water  is 
made  of  needles  or  wooden  spars  ranged  side  by  side  across  the 
stream. 

No  better  description  can  be  given  than  that  of  the  inventor  him- 
self* ten  years  after  the  first  dam  was  built,  which  is  as  follows: 

**  It  consists  of  a  row  of  trestles,  placed  parallel  with  the  current, 
turning  around  their  bases,  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  connected  with  one 

•  De  Lagrene,    *  Cours  de  Natngation  Inttrieure,"  p.  175. 
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another  in  the  upper  part,  when  they  are  upright,  bv  clamps  or  bars 
having  claws  at  the  end.  Wooden  needles,  resting  against  the  up- 
stream side  on  a  sill  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  bars  at  the  top,  form  the 
wall  which  arrests  and  sustains  the  water.  When  all  the  trestles  are 
bedded  they  present  no  obstacle  to  navigation  above  the  sill  of  the 
floor.  Each  trestle  is  shaped  like  a  trapezium,  the  two  bases  are 
horizontal,  the  lower  base  ends  in  journals  which  fit  into  two  boxes  of 
cast  iron;  the  upper  base  carries  the  planks  of  a  service -bridge.  The 
up-stream  side  is  vertical,  the  down-stream  one  sloping.  The  inside 
is  furnished  with  a  brace  or  with  other  bars  according  to  the  strain  to 
be  supported.  At  the  head  of  the  trestle  is  a  bolt  which  carries  on  its 
upper  side  a  washer  against  which  rests  the  up-stream  bar,  and  having 
on  the  lower  end  a  cap  against  which  is  fitted  on  one  side  the  curved 
claw  of  the  hook  which  unites  each  trestle  to  the  preceding  one,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  end  of  the  hook  which  joins  it  to  the  one  following. 
Each  hook  is  provided  at  its  extremity  with  a  chain  which  serves  for 
working  it,  and  the  end  of  the  chain  is  fastened  to  the  cap  of  the  pre- 
ceding trestle.  In  order  to  allow  the  trestles  to  be  easily  worked  by  two 
men,  they  are  placed  3.28  ft.  apart  and  are  only  6.23  ft.  high,  2.56  ft. 
wide  at  the  top  and  4. 92  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  The  thickness  of  the  iron 
is  0.12  ft.,  and  the  weight  of  each  trestle  is  242  lbs.  without  the  bars 
and  hooks  (dimensions  of  the  trestles  of  the  Decize  dam,  built  in  1836). 
When  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  dam  two  men  take  the  chain  which 
hangs  along  the  abutment,  raise  the  first  trestle,  place  its  hook  in  the 
ring  fixed  in  the  masonry,  lay  the  two  planks  on  the  foot-bridge,  and 
fasten  the  trestle  to  the  coping  by  the  front  and  back  bars.  They 
work  in  the  same  way  with  the  rest  of  the  trestles.  The  skeleton  of 
the  dam  being  up  thus,  the  two  men  proceed  to  fill  it  in  by  placing 
the  needles  one  by  one,  first  one  space  apart  to  break  the  current, 
then  close  together  to  make  the  wall  as  tight  as  possible.  If  it  is  de- 
sirable to  lower  the  \^ater,  the  two  men  take  the  needles  away  one  at  a 
time  and  lay  them  on  the  back  part  of  the  foot-bridge.  If  it  is  desir- 
able to  remove  the  trestles,  the  needles  are  taken  to  the  storehouse,  the 
bars  and  planks  of  the  last  bay  are  removed;  then  the  hook  is  raised 
which  joins  the  last  trestle  to  the  last  but  one,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
fall,  the  shock  being  lessened  by  means  of  the  chain  fastened  to  the 
hook.  The  same  method  is  pursued  with  each  bay.  When  each 
trestle  is  laid  down  and  the  chain  stretched,  a  ring  of  particular  con- 
struction placed  at  a  conveniently  determined  distance  should  be  on 
the  right  of  the  screw-ring  on  the  trestle  still  standing;  if  such  is  not 
the  case,  it  shows  that  the  trestle  is  not  on  the  bottom. " 

Modifications, — M.  d'Haranguier  de  Quincerot  substituted  for  the 
wooden  foot-bridge  one  of  iron,  fastened  to  the  trestles  and  joining 
them  one  to  another  when  up,  and  falling  with  them  when  they  are 
lowered,  partially  covering  them   when   at   rest  on  the  floor.     The 
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trestles  of  the  dams  on  the  Cher  are  thus  arranged.  They  weigh  329 
lbs. ,  and  are  raised  with  a  small  winch.  The  adoption  of  the  sheet-iron 
floor  gives  at  one  movement  a  solid  service-bridge,  when  the  trestles 
are  raised,  in  addition  to  holding  the  trestles  firmly  together  and  sup- 
porting the  heads  of  the  needles.  Other  modifications  soon  followed 
that  of  the  foot-bridge,  and  higher  dams  were  built.  Thus,  from  1860 
to  1869,  in  the  dams  built  on  the  lower  Seine,  the  trestles  were  made 
10.82  ft.  in  height  and  placed  3.60  ft.  apart.  The  introduction  of  high 
dams  necessitated  invention  in  another  direction,  t.  e.,  the  releasing  of 
the  needles,  which  were  greatly  increased  in  size  and  weight.  This  de- 
vice consists  in  connecting  the  trestles  by  a  bar  so  made  as  to  support 
the  heads  of  the  needles  and  capable  of  being  released  at  one  end  by  a 
simple  arrangement,  when  the  needles  in  that  bay  are  allowed  to  fall. 

RegulaHng  Weir, — M.  Poir^e,  the  inventor  of  the  needle  dam,  saw 
in  the  beginning  the  necessity  of  means  being  provided  for  the  escape 
of  surplus  water  so  as  not  to  overflow  the  needles  and  foot-bridge,  and 
makes  the  following  remark  in  this  connection  :  *  '*  The  dam  is  accom- 
panied by  a  fixed  weir  made  level  with  the  pool,  the  height  of  which 
it  serves  to  regulate,  while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  a  means  of  pass- 
ing o£f  any  sudden  rise  which  might  happen  to  come  at  night  or 
during  the  absence  of  the  watchman.  '* 

The  length  of  this  dam  is  fixed  by  the  width  of  the  river  at  the 
point  at  which  it  is  to  be  built,  as  it  must  be  capable  of  passing  the 
entire  volume  of  water  in  the  stream. 

In  the  early  history  of  movable  dams  these  regulating  weirs  were 
all  built  stationary,  but  later  inventions  enabled  them  to  be  con- 
structed of  movable  parts,  the  same  as  the  passes  or  navigable  por- 
tions, but  not  in  the  same  manner.  For  this  purpose  the  wickets  of 
M.  Chanoine,  which  will  be  fully  described  subsequently  in  this  paper, 
have  been  largely  used. 

Needles. — The  needles  of  the  first  dams  were  made  of  red  pine,  0.13 
ft.  square  and  8.2  ft.  long,  and  weighed  about  4}  lbs.  when  wet. 
Many  later  dams  in  France  have  needles  0.26  ft.  square  and  13.12  ft. 
long.  On  the  later  dams  of  the  lower  Seine  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
sills  is  9.84  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  needles  14.76  ft.  Much  of  this 
length  must  necessarily  stand  above  water  and  is  of  use  solely  in  the 
placing  of  the  needles.     Their  construction  varies  with  the  locality. 


♦  De  Lagrene.  p.  179. 
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or  the  ideas  of  the  engineer.  Some  are  provided  with  a  ring  on  the 
np-stream  side  through  which  a  rope  may  be  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  them  when  the  dam  is  to  be  lowered ;  others  are  held  to 
the  bar  connecting  the  trestles  by  a  hook  on  the  down-stream  side, 
whUe  in  many  dams  they  are  plain  scantling  with  a  simple  handle  at 
the  top.  Their  section  also  varies  somewhat;  some  being  square,  some 
rectangular,  while  another  form  has  a  uniform  width,  but  is  larger  at 
the  point  of  greatest  resistance  than  at  either  end.  Hexagonal  and 
semi-hexagonal  needles,  and  needles  with  rubber  up-stream  facings 
on  alternates,  overlapping  each  of  its  fellows,  have  been  proposed 
and  experimented  with,  but  none  of  these  have  come  into  general  use.  • 
A  hollow  needle  made  of  four  planks  nailed  together  and  banded  with 
iron  has  been  proposed,  and  promises  good  results. 

One  serious  drawback  to  needle  dams  has  been  the  constant  break- 
age of  the  needles  when  made  of  a  size  easily  handled.  This  has  been 
overcome  in  some  dams  by  the  introduction  of  a  relieving  bar  placed 
at  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  part  under  stress,  and  suspended 
by  chains.  This  bar  is  of  wood  and  rests  against  the  up-stream  sides 
of  the  trestles.  Another  method  was  proposed  by  the  engineer  Cadot 
when  engaged  upon  the  Sa6ne  improvement,  which  was  to  make 
trestles  with  two  stages  of  needles,  one  above  the  other,  but  it  is  not 
known  that  this  idea  has  had  practical  application. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  large  needle  dams  on  the  Mame  has  fur- 
nished the  author  the  following,  under  date  of  May  29th,  1897,  in  re- 
gard to  needle  dams  on  that  stream : 

'*The  needles  employed  on  the  canalized  portion  of  the  Mame  for 
closing  the  dams  are  of  red  northern  fir,  from  4  ins.  to  4}  ins.  square, 
according  to  the  lift,  and  of  a  length  up  to  16  ft.  5  ins.  A  needle 
of  these  dimensions  reaches  a  weight  of  100  lbs. ,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  this  ought  not  to  be  much  exceeded.  The  placing  and 
removal  of  a  piece  16  ft.  5  ins.  long,  weighing  more  than  110  lbs., 
would  require  too  great  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  lock-tender  or  his 
assistants,  and  as  the  maneuver  would  become  much  more  complicated 
and  take  a  longer  time,  a  part  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  would 
be  lost.  This  was  the  principal  reason  for  giving  up  the  needles 
which  measured  7f  ins.  by  4f  ins.  ;  these  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment,  but  at  this  date  they  have  been  abandoned. 

**  Each  needle  is  provided  with  a  handle  and  an  iron  hook,  which  are 
considered  indispensable  for  the  operation.  In  placing  a  needle  in 
position,  it  is  held  by  the  handle  in  an  almost  horizontal  position, 
care  being  taken  that  the  hook  is  around  the  support-bar;  the  end  is 
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then  allowed  to  enter  the  water  and  is  carried  around  by  the  current 
till  it  is  stopped  by  the  sill.  As  the  length  of  the  needle  from  the  hook 
to  the  end  exceeds  the  length  from  -the  support-bar  to  the  sill  by  |  in. 
to  f  in. ,  the  foot  of  the  needle  scrapes  along  the  floor  just  as  the 
needle  becomes  upright.  This  takes  away  the  shock  from  the  sup- 
port-bar almost  completely,  and  assures  the  normal  placing  of  the 
needle. 

"The  operation  of  removal  is  also  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Usually  a  crab  carried  on  a  truck  is  used  to  raise  the  needle 
till  it  passes  over  the  sill,  when  it  swings  on  the  support-bar  and  in 
the  current.  It  is  then  lifted  up  by  hand  from  the  footway  and  loaded 
on  to  a  car.  A  boat  is  only  used  in  exceptional  cases,  and  when  the 
pools  have  reached  the  same  level.  To  remove  floating  needles  from 
the  water,  it  is  advantageous  to  use  a  crane  with  a  collar  at  the  end,  in 
which  turns  a  balanced  beam  with  a  chain  or  rope  at  each  end;  this 
crane  is  fixed  to  the  car.  The  head  of  the  needle  is  fastened  to  one  of 
these  chains  and  a  pull  is  exerted  on  the  other;  the  needle  thus  rises 
and  is  held  by  a  man  on  the  footway.  In  many  cases  the  balance 
beam  is  used  without  having  swung  the  needle,  and  the  freeing  and 
removal  is  thus  accomplished  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On  some 
dams  the  car  is  replaced  by  a  simple  jointed  lever,  and  the  needles  are 
then  carried  away  by  hand.  Hook  needles  thus  afford  several  combi- 
nations, for  the  suppression  of  all  danger  of  operation  (which  is  the 
real  advantage  of  the  system)  is  the  object  of  such  solutions." 

Trestles. — The  trestles  were  at  first  built  of  square  iron  and  braced 
diagonally  and  horizontally  with  flat  bars,  but  as  the  construction  of 
higher  dams  became  necessary,  other  forms  of  iron  were  used  which 
had  less  weight  for  the  same  strength.  However,  bar  iron  is  still  used 
on  some  dams.  The  lower  bar  or  base  of  the  trestle  terminates  in  jour- 
nals which  fit  into  cast-iron  journal-boxes  fastened  to  the  masonry  of 
the  floor  in  which  the  trestle  turns  when  lowering  or  raising  the  dam. 
The  posts  or  uprights  stand  on  this  axle,  and  are  fastened  to  it  by 
means  of  plates  of  iron  and  rivets.  A  cap  surmounts  the  posts  and 
completes  the  trapezium.  A  brace  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
down-stream  post  to  the  top  of  the  up-stream  one,  and  this  is  held  in 
place  by  horizontal  braces  connecting  the  two  posts.  All  members 
are  united  by  jiveted  iron  plates.  A  chain  fastened  .to  the  top  bar 
serves  to  lower  or  raise  the  trestle. 

In  order  to  raise  the  foot-bridge  above  danger  of  submersion,  the 
trestle  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  rectangular  framework  of  iron 
to  which  the  floor  of  the  bridge  is  attached,  thus  forming  a  safe  con- 
nection  between   the  trestles.       The   upper  supporting  bar  of  the 
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needles,  when  arranged  for  their  simnltaneons  fall,  is  generally  con- 
nected with  the  up-stream  post  of  this  frame. 

Method  of  Working. — Originally  the  attendant  and  his  assistant 
began  at  the  abutment  in  the  erection  of  the  dam.  The  first  trestle 
raised  (which  is  the  last  lowered)  is  brought  up  by  its  chain  or  by  a 
boat-hook.  The  clamp  or  hook  attached  to  the  trestle  is  pJaced  in  a 
ring  fixed  in  the  masonry  of  the  abutment,  and  the  planks  of  the  foot- 
bHdge  laid.  The  trestle  is  then  fastened  to  the  coping  by  the  front 
bar.  which  supports  the  upper  end  of  the  needles,  and  the  back  bars, 
joining  the  lower  side  of  the  trestles.  They  proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  the  remaining  trestles,  thus  forming  the  skeleton  of  the  dam. 
Jlhe  needles  are  then  placed  one  by  one,  first  one  space  apart  to  break 
the  force  of  the  water,  and,  later,  close  together,  to  make  as  tight  a  wall 
as  can  be  made.  If  it  is  desired  to  lower  the  dam,  the  needles  are 
carried  to  the  bank,  one  at  a  time,  the  bars  and  planks  of  the  bay  are 
remoYed,  the  hook  which  joins  the  last  trestle  to  the  last  but  one  is 
then  unfastened,  and  the  trestle  lowered  by  the  chain,  and  so  on  until 
all  are  down. 

More  minutely,  the  following  is  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
Decize  dam  of  the  Loire  River,  in  France.  Suppose  that  part  of  the  dam 
has  already  been  raised,  and  that  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  rest.  The 
assistant  carries  to  the  next  to  the  last  bay  three  planks  and  the  two 
bars  which  are  to  form  the  service-bridge  and  to  hold  up  the  trestle 
they  are  going  to  raise.  The  attendant,  standing  upon  the  bridge  at 
the  last  bay,  draws  toward  him  the  chain.  A  loop  is  passed  through 
the  chain  which  is  attached  to  the  trestle  last  raised  and  fastened  to 
the  head  of  the  first  trestle  lowered.  He  attaches  to  a  link  of  this 
chain  with  a  hook  another  small  chain  4.26  ft.  long  which  he  pulls 
tight  at  his  convenience.  Both  men  then  move  the  trestle  and  raise 
it  a  little.  Then  the  assistant  draws  it  to  an  almost  vertical  position, 
while  the  keeper  takes  the  handle-bar,  and  catches  the  upper  side  of 
the  moving  trestle  between  the  projections  on  the  end  next  to  him 
to  the  last  trestle  raised.  He  then  puts  down  the  service  planks,  takes 
the  holding-bar  and  attaches  the  trestle  just  raised  to  the  one  next  to 
it  by  taking  hold  with  the  teeth  of  the  bar  those  parts  of  the  trestle 
heads  above  the  cap  through  which  the  chain  passes.  He  then  de- 
taches the  handle-bar  ready  for  the  next  move.  The  method  of  lower- 
ing the  trestles  is  as  follows :  After  the  needles  have  been  taken  awar 
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for  a  distance  of  saj  60  ft. ,  the  dam-keeper  joins  the  first  and  second 
trestles  by  the.handle-bar,  removes  the  holding-bar  and  the  foot-bridge, 
which  the  assistant  carries  away,  either  to  the  bank  or  to  a  portion  of 
the  bridge  not  to  be  lowered.      The  keeper  then  draws  np  the  chain 
to  his  feet,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  kinked,  seizes  the  handle-bar, 
removes  it  from  the  second  trestle,  and  pushes  the  first  one  over,  giving 
the  handle-bar  a  twist  which  disengages  it.      The  trestle  then  falls, 
dragging  the  chain  after  it.     The  dam-tender  then  draws  the  chain  np 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  trestle  is  properly  bedded,  which  he  does 
by  means  of  a  ring  in  the  chain  fixed  at  a  certain  distance.     In  some 
dams  the  chains  have  been  suppressed,  and  the  raising  requires  several 
men  and  is  done  by  a  hook.     On  the  navigable  passes  of  the  Sa6ne, . 
in  which  the  trestles  are  13.34  ft.  high,  the  chains  are  fastened  to  the 
4own-stream  side,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  catching.      On  these  the 
foot-bridge  is  made  of  pine  panels  0.13  ft.  thick.     Each  one  bears  at 
its  end  on  the  consecutive  trestles.     The  bridge  is  furnished  with  two 
side  rails  which  carry  an  operating  machine  composed  of  a  low  wooden 
platform  supported  on  an  iron  frame  and  running  on  four  cast-iron 
rollers.     This  machine  carries  a  ratchet  windlass  which  serves  to  raise 
the  trestles.     An  open-throated  pulley  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
windlass  rope  and  receives  the  draw-chain  of  the  trestle.     In  moving, 
it  rolls  along  the  foot-bridge,  raising  the  chain  up  so  that  it  does  not 
chafe  the  head  of  the  trestles.     This  carriage  can  take  fifteen  panels 
with  their  bars,  or  it  will  carry  enough  needles  to  fill  a  space  of  32  ft. 
It  is  operated  as  follows:  Starting  from  the  abutment,  the  first  trestle 
is  raised;  for  the  succeeding  ones  it  is  brought  down  to  the  foot-bridge 
and  rolls  on  the  side  rails.     It  is  provided  with  hooks  to  hold  it  firmly 
in  place.     The  dam-keeper  takes  in  his  hand  a  down-stream  bar  and 
the  windlass  pulley  and  walks  to  the  end  of  the  foot-bridge.      He 
places  the  chain  through  the  pulley  and  stands  it  on  the  bridge.     An 
assistant  at  the  carriage  turns  the  windlass  and  raises  the  trestles.  The 
dam -keeper  catches  the  head  with  the  bar  which  he  has  meantime 
fastened  to  the  gudgeon  of  the  last  trestle  raised,  thus  uniting  the  two 
trestles.     He  then  takes  the  panel  of  the  bridge,  fitting  the  comer  irons 
thereof  around  the  corresponding  gudgeons,  and  leits  it  down  by  a  light 
hook.     He  then  fastens  the  panel  hooks  and  places  the  up-stream  bar, 
when  the  bay  is  complete.     The  next  trestle  is  raised  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  carriage  is  not  removed  until  the  load  upon  it  is  exhausted. 
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This  operation  is  carried  on  quioklv,  easily  and  without  danger.  It 
also  aUows  the  trestles  to  be  placed  3.83  ft.  apart.  The  foot-bridge  is 
clamped  by  hck>ks  to  the  trestle  head  and  restrained  by  notches  cut  in 
the  ends  of  the  comer  irons.  It  is  attached  to  the  neighboring  panel 
by  forks,  which  form  splices  and  ensure  a  continuous  rolling  surface 
for  the  carriage.  The  lowering  of  the  trestles  is  accomplished  in  the 
opposite  way.  As  there  is  considerable  lateral  stress  on  the  trestles 
in  raising  them,  U-urons  have  been  found  better  than  T -irons  or  cross- 
irons.  The  U-iron  possesses  a  moment  of  inertia  almost  three  times 
as  great  as  the  others,  is  easily  rolled,  and  is  well  adapted  to  joining. 
The  weight  of  one  of  the  trestles  of  the  Sa6ne  is  447  lbs.,  in  the  water, 
and  the  effort  of  traction  necessary  to  commence  raising  the  trestle  is 
356.4  lbs.,  which  necessitates  the  use  of  a  windlass.  In  the  trestles  at 
Port  ^  r Anglais  the  effort  in  raising  is  1  045  lbs. 

As  to  handling  the  needles  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
them  by  hand  and  no  danger  except  at  night  or  in  bad  weather.  The 
density  of  red  pine  when  wet  is  about  40  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The 
needles  vary  in  weight  from  4  to  103.5  lbs.,  and  even  the  heaviest  may 
be  carried  by  the  dam-keeper.  However,  the  carriage  before  described 
is  used  to  transport  the  heavier  ones.  To  place  a  needle,  set  it  hori- 
zontally on  the  bar  along  the  line  at  which  the  needles  touch  the  sup- 
porting bar  when  they  are  in  position.  Slightly  incline  the  needle  up 
stream,  when  the  current  will  catch  it  and  carry  it  to  an  upright 
position.  On  some  dams  a  hook  has  been  placed  on  the  needles 
along  this  line  which  is  fastened  over  the  bar,  and  the  needles  car- 
ried into  place  with  greater  facility.  Another  method  of  placing  is  to 
take  the  needle  and  plunge  it  verticaUy  into  the  water,  allowing  the 
foot  to  strike  against  the  sill  and  the  head  against  the  supporting  bar. 
The  removal  of  the  needle  is  done  by  hand  by  giving  it  a  blow  to 
raise  its  head  from  the  supporting  bar  and  then  lifting  it  quickly. 

The  dam-keeper  ought  not  to  make  an  effort  of  more  than  100  lbs. 
repeated  several  times.  Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  high  lifts  the  level 
of  the  pool  is  very  much  lower  before  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
needles.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  Chanoine  or  Des  Fon- 
taines wickets  on  the  weir.  If  there  are  no  devices  such  as  these,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  machinery  to  lift  the  needles.  At  the  old 
Suresnes  dam  a  windlass  was  employed  on  board  a  boat  to  remove 
all  the  needles,  a  cord  being  passed  around  the  heads  of  all  of  them. 
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One  end  was  fastened  to  the  windlass  on  the  boat,  and  on  turning  it 
the  needles  were  lowered  sucoessiTely  and  the  floating  line  drawn  np 
to  the  boat;  enough  slack  was  left  between  two  upright  needles  to 
enable  the  first  one  to  be  drawn  away  before  the  next  one  was  started. 
This  method  also  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  needles  from 
accident.  Belease  by  escapements  consists  of  unfastening  the  support 
bars  of  one  or  several  bays  and  allowing  the  unsupported  needles  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  current,  where,  having  been  fastened  by  a  cord 
to  a  hawser,  they  are  drawn  to  shore  down  stream.  The  escapement 
used  in  France  allows  the  trestles  to  fall  at  the  same  time  the  needles 
are  released,  while  the  method  used  on  the  Meuse  and  in  the  United 
States  allows  the  needles  to  be  carried  away,  leaving  the  trestles  and 
foot-bridge  upright.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  size  of  the  needles 
may  not  be  very  much  increased  under  this  system,  even  beyond  that 
at  present  attained  on  the  Big  Sandy  Biver  in  America.  It  has,  how> 
ever,  the  disadvantage  of  a  high  foot-bridge  and  of  scour  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass. 

The  escapement  method  of  releasing  needles  has  found  but  little 
favor  in  France,  while  wholly  used  in  Belgium,  where  the  lift  is  some- 
what greater.  It  is  a  valuable  appliance,  and  where  ice  or  drift  is 
liable  to  accumulate  against  the  needles,  it  should  not  be  omitted. 

Bistort/. — The  development  of  the  PoirSe  dam  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium since  its  invention  will  be  the  history  of  that  dam.  It  has  un- 
dergone some  modifications.  As  the  parts  have  increased  in  size,  they 
have  become  complex  and  more  difficult  to  handle.  In  the  second 
dam,  constructed  at  Decize,  the  connecting  bars  were  found  to  expand 
in  summer  and  to  contract  in  winter,  thus  inclining  the  trestles  con- 
siderably out  of  the  perpendicular.  To  obviate  this,  two  sets. of  bars 
were  used,  the  shorter  set  in  the  summer  season.  An  improvement 
was  made  in  the  journal  boxes  by  which  trestles  could  be  more  easily 
put  in  when  repairs  were  necessary. 

In  the  first  dam,  erected  at  Basseville,  the-  trestles  were  6.56  ft. 
apart,  but  this  number  was  soon  doubled;  they  were  4.92  ft.  high  and 
3.28  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  They  operated  with  perfect  success.  The 
Decize  dam,  built  in  1836,  was  328  ft.  long.  The  trestles  were  6.23  ft. 
high,  3.28  ft.  apart.  In  the  Epineau  dam,  in  the  Yonne,  erected  in 
1837,  the  trestles  were  6.58  ft.  high  and  3.28  ft.  apart;  the  sill  being 
1.28  ft.  below  low- water  mark.     The  fixed  weir  was  403  ft.  long,  the 
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pass  being  229.6  ft.  long.  The  Marne  dam  (1841)  was  6.69  ft.  high  as 
to  the  trestles.  The  sill  was  2.62  ft.  below  low  water,  the  weir  was 
1  410  ft.  long,  and  the  pass  158.42  ft.  long.  The  Yonne  dams,  erected 
from  1838  to  1842,  had  trestles  from  7.6  to  7.38  ft.  high.  The  Courbe- 
ton  Dam  (1849),  had  a  pass  123  ft.  wide.  The  trestles  were  8.08  ft. 
high  and  weighed  371  lbs.  each.  This  upward  tendency  in  the  height 
of  trestles  has  constantly  gone  on  until  a  height  of  13.12  ft.  was 
reached  in  the  Mense  dams,  and  15.2  ft.  in  the  United  States. 

CondmUms, — S.  Janioki,  engineer  of  the  Moskva  River,  says  that 
experience  has  proven  the  total  lack  of  basis  of  the  original  predio- 
tions  made  by  engineers  that  Poir^  dams  would  be  dangerous  and 
unsatisfactory  for  many  reasons.  Nowhere  have  the  sills  been  covered 
with  sand;  nowhere  has  the  bed  of  the  river  been  raised.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  dams  are  laid  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  pas- 
sage for  high  water.  Their  whole  value  is  contained  in  these  words. 
These  dams  are  not  erected  until  after  the  alluvium  held  in  suspension 
has  practically  been  carried  away  and  the  water  has  become  clear. 
The  velocity  of  the  stream  in  high  water  is  sufficient  to  carry  away  all 
such  substances. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  the  Russian  engineer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Palabine:* 

**  Ar  for  the  Poir^  system  of  movable  dams,  a  system  quite 
well  known  among  us,  both  by  the  descriptions  of  it  which  we 
have  and  by  some  application  already  existing,  we  must  confess 
that  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  inventions  of  our  century,  rich  as  it 
is  in  wonderful  inventions.  Indeed  it  is  quite  difficult,  especially 
after  the  well-known  improvements  it  has  received  in  the  past  few 
years,  to  better  fulfill  the  manifold  requirements  for  an  artificial  nav- 
igation by  means  of  dams  in  rivers  of  variable  levels.  And  it  is  par- 
ticularly on  our  rivers,  whose  banks  are  generally  scantily  wooded, 
that  this  system  is  destined  to  give  remarkable  results.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  western  Europe  are  fed  by  constant  springs  from  vast  plains; 
ours,  on  the  contrary,  draw  these  waters  from  vast  plains  mostly  des- 
titute of  forests.  We,  therefore,  see  them  almost  run  dry  during  the 
droughts  of  summer,  and  become  swollen  after  heavy  rains.  Again, 
the  thick  bed  of  ice  with  which  they  are  covered  in  winter,  gives  rise 
to  phenomena  almost  unknown  on  the  rivers  of  western  £urope.  In- 
undations many  miles  in  width  occur,  and  also  formidable  ice  floods 
which  destroy  every  would-be  permanent  construction  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.    In  France  the  Poiree  movable  dams  are  universally  ap- 

*  JaurvuU  of  the  Central  AdminUtration  of  Trantporiation  Routes  and  Public 
BuOdingij  Vol.  idl,  page  21. 
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proved,  and  are  there  in  general  use  for  the  canalization  of  rivers. 
Here,  in  Russia,  their  inauguration  on  the  canal  from  the  Dneiper  to 
the  Boug  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  our 
river  navigation,  a  navigation  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  eco- 
nomical welfare  of  our  country,  whose  vast  system  of  rivers  is  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  water  during  the  summer  season.*' 

In  Vol.  XV,  1868,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Ohauss^s,  M.  Saint  Yves, 
Ing^iieur  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  says  in  reference  to  the  Foiree  Dam: 

'*  At  the  Martot  dam  the  trestles  are  11  ft.  high.  The  first  needle 
dams  were  joined  to  permanent  dams  raised  to  the  level  of  the  upper 
pool  and  regulating  it;  as  the  lift  was  increased  this  became  imprac- 
ticable and  the  regpilfttion  of  the  pool  was  accomplished  by  spacing 
the  needles.  There  is  no  excessive  labor  required  of  the  dam-tender 
and  his  assistant.  They  can  carry  two  needles  at  a  time,  each  weighing 
not  to  exceed  85  lbs.  The  placing  of  the  needles  is  neither  difficult 
nor  dangerous.  The  needle  seldom  misses  the  lower  sill  and  when  it 
does  the  attendant  will  not  be  carried  overboard  if  he  lowers  his  hand. 
Removing  the  needles  requires  skill  which  is  easily  acquired.  Maneu- 
vers from  a  bridge  are  less  dangerous  than  from  a  boat.  The  bridge 
is  3  ft.  wide  and  firmly  held  in  place  by  claws.  Night  work  is  not 
often  required.  The  partial  opening  of  the  dam  has  never  yet  pre- 
vented a  boat  from  entering  the  lock.  The  dam  is  usually  placed  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lock.  There  is  less  danger  from  scour  than  in 
any  other  dam  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  overfall.  Scour  is  to 
be  dreaded  only  in  flood  times.  Since  chains  have  been  taken  off  the 
trestles  they  can  be  bedded  easily  by  two  men  and  lie  flat  in  the  recess. 
The  sill  has  been  raised  to  14  ins.  above  the  recess.  As  to  the  charge 
of  unhealthfulness,  this  might  be  said  of  any  dam  whatever  with  equal 
truth.  In  fact  the  needle  dam  is  less  objectionable  on  this  account 
than  any  other,  as  the  removal  of  a  few  needles  will  allow  floating 
bodies  to  pass  through.  He  considers  the  Foir^  needle  dam  the  most 
perfect  for  all-around  purposes  yet  invented.  Every  movable  dam 
ought  to  form  a  connected  body  of  supports  designed  to  sustain  a  face 
for  the  dam,  which  should  be  as  tight  as  possible,  and  which  is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  current.  The  axes  of  rotation  should  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  and  should  be  across  the  current  rather  than  with 
or  against  it.  The  Foiree  trestles  are  therefore  logically  conceived 
and  are  also  a  natural  support  for  the  bridge.  In  systems  whose  axes 
of  rotation  are  at  right  angles  with  the  current  the  foot-bridge  idea  is 
entirely  lacking,  and  this  must  be  an  independent  construction.  The 
Foir^  needles  were  as  small  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  labor 
of  maneuvering.  The  pressure  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  surface  of  the' 
needle.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  enlightened  judgment  and  perspi- 
cacity which  characterize  M.  Foir^'s  system  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  needles  were  reduced  as  much  as  possible. " 
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M.  de  Lagrene,  formerly  of  the  French  Corps  of  Eng^eers,  sums 
up  the  following  objections  to  needle  dams: 

''1.  Difficulty  in  placing  and  removing  needles  when  the  trestles 
are  higher  than  8  ft. 

''2.  Danger  to  the  men  obliged  to  work  on  the  narrow  foot-bridge, 
which  danger  increases  with  the  weight  of  needles  and  the  difference 
of  level. 

*'8.  Sconr  at  the  foot  of  the  pass;  that  is,  at  the  foot  of  a  delicate 
and  costly  work  and  which  is  to  be  dreaded  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  fall. 

'*L  Currents  near  the  head  of  the  locks  or  near  the  channels  for 
navigation,  where  there  is  but  one  pass. 

''5.  Continual  watchfulness  at  certain  times  and  danger  of  sub- 
mersion. 

'*  6.  Difficulty  of  accurately  bedding  the  trestles  when  they  are  high. 

**  7.  Unhealthfulness  produced  by  the  stoppage  of  floating  bodies. 

"8.  If  a  long  and  permanent  weir  is  connected  with  the  dam  the 
danger  of  submersion  or  of  scour  diminishes,  but  the  cost  is  greatly 
increased. " 

Needle  Dam  in  Brazil.  ^^.  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  M.  Am.  Soc.C.  K,  has 
furnished  the  author  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  needle-dam  in  the 
river  Piabanha  at  Petropolis,  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  Cascatinha 
Cotton  Mills.  This  dam  closely  resembles  the  first  Poir^  dams  built, 
but  has  one  distinct  improvement.  This  is  the  handles  of  the  needles, 
which  are  straps  of  iron  bent  over  the  heads  and  bolted  through  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  side.  The  trestles  are  spaced  8.28  ft.  between 
centers  and  are  7  ft.  high.  The  needles  are  1.97  ins.  by  3.55  ins.  and 
7.87  ft.  long.  It  also  differs  from  other  dams  in  that  the  sill  is  not 
sloped  to  fit  the  incline  of  the  needle,  the  latfcer  touching  it  at  the 
top  only. 

In  Beloixtm. 

There  are  twenty-seven  needle  dams  on  the  Belgian  Meuse  which 
comprise  the  principal  improvements  and  modifications  made,  up  to 
the  date  of  their  construction,  1875-8.  The  description  here  given  is 
taken  from  a  memoir  published  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  system, 
the  late  Martial  Hans,  in  1880,  entitled  *'  Mimoire  sur  le$  Travaitx  de 
Cancdisatian  de  la  Meuse  entre  Namur  et  la  Frontiere  Franfoisey**  kindly 
furnished  the  author  by  J.  Hans,  son  of  the  engpineer. 

General  Description, — The  works  include  a  lock  and  a  movable  dam 
composed  of  a  navigation  pass  and  weir  separated  by  a  pier.    Some  of 
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the  dams  are  located  above  the  lock  and  are  connected  with  it  bj  a 
paved  dike,  while  others  join  directly  to  the  lock  wall.  The  locks  are 
410  ft.  long  from  ont  to  ont  and  have  a  clear  width  of  89.38  ft.  and  an 
available  length  of  328  ft.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  lower  miter  sill 
is  6.9  ft.  The  upper  and  lower  sills  are  on  the  same  level.  The  navi- 
gable pass  consists  of  a  floor  of  masonry  and  concrete,  surmounted  by 
iron  trestles  and  wooden  needles,  and  is  150  ft.  in  length.  Its  sill  is 
placed  2  ft.  below  low  water,  generally.  The  weir  is  179  ft.  long  and 
has  its  sill  2  ft.  higher  than  that  of  the  pass.  The  floor  is  of  masonry 
and  concrete,  and  supports  wickets  maneuvered  from  a  foot-bridge. 
When  up  these  works  produce  a  pool  10.17  ft.  above  the  pass  sill. 

In  those  dams  situated  above  the  lock  and  connected  therewith  by 
an  earth  and  gravel  dike,  paved  all  over  with  stone,  there  is  at  the 
end  of  the  pass  an  abutment  of  masonry  and  concrete.  It  is  25i  ft. 
long  and  16^  ft.  wide  and  stands  131  ft.  above  the  sill. 

Trestles, — Trestles,  movable  around  a  lower  axle  parallel  to  the 
current,  and  placed  3. 98  ft.  center  to  center  and  standing  11.48  ft.  high 
from  the  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  collar  of  the  movable  bar,  con- 
stitute the  framework  of  the  pass.  They  are  8.86  ft.  wide  at  the  base 
and  4.76  ft.  at  the  top.  The  frame  thus  formed  is  of  welded  wrought- 
iron  bars,  a  double  brace  of  the  same  kind  of  iron  held  in  the  frame 
by  horizontal  binding  pieces  and  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the 
down-stream  post  to  the  top  of  the  up-stream  post,  serving  to  make  it 
rigid.  This  brace  is  held  at  the  bottom  by  a  piece  of  thin  iron  bent 
around  the  axle  and  bolted  at  the  top  by  two  recessed  and  swelled  con- 
nections flrmly  joined  by  means  of  a  quoin  fitting  between  the  cap  of 
the  trestle  and  the  top  of  the  brace  and  fastened  by  a  bolt.  The  frame 
proper  is  surmounted  on  the  up-stream  side  by  a  hollow  tube  and  on 
the  down-stream  side  by  an  iron  post,  each  of  which  is  19.70  ins.  high 
and  is  attached  to  the  trestle.  The  axle  which  supports  the  floor  of 
the  service-bridge  connects  these  uprights,  thus  raising  its  height  to 
13.12  ft.  above  the  masonry  and  19.70  ins.  above  the  water  in  the 
upper  pool.  The  weight  of  the  trestle  as  just  described,  without 
floor,  or  escape  bar,  or  chains,  is  800  lbs. ;  the  floor  weighs  200  lbs.  and 
the  bar  66  lbs.  The  total  weight  including  chains  is  1 108  lbs.  Journal- 
boxes,  in  which  the  axle  of  the  trestle  turns,  are  fastened  to  the  floor, 
the  one  up  stream  being  let  into  the  sill,  and  held  by  screws  and 
bands,  and  the  one  down  stream  being  bolted  to  the  stone.     They 
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-weigh  70  and  200  lbs.  respeotiyely.  The  lower  box  is  opened  and 
flared  upwards  to  allow  the  easy  introduction  of  the  journal,  and  closed 
on  the  down-stream  side  bj  a  vertical  back  which  receives  the  shock 
of  the  trestle  and  prevents  the  latter  from  yielding  to  the  force  of  the 
-water.  A  flat  key  inserted  in  transversal  openings  made  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  box  holds  the  journal  to  its  place,  and  this  key  can  be  placed 
without  the  aid  of  a  diver. 

A  sheet-iron  floor  connects  the  trestles  and  holds  them  rigidly 
together,  revolving  around  a  small  axle  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
terminating  in  two  double  claws,  flared  in  the  shape  of  a  deer's  foot, 
which  grasp  the  cap  of  the  next  trestle,  and  are  held  in  position  by 
two  small  keys.  The  floor  is  8.60  ft.  wide.  Connections  are  made 
-with  the  pier  and  abutment,  or  lock-wall,  by  bars  similar  to  the  cap 
pieces  fastened  in  the  masonry.  Maneuvers  of  the  trestles  are  made 
as  follows:  When  it  is  desired  to  lower  them  it  is  sufficient  to  lift  the 
floor  (after  having  removed  the  keys)  and  push  them  toward  the  pier, 
when  the  trestle  will  fall  gently  upon  the  masonry  below,  its  motions 
being  retarded  by  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  sheet-iron  floor. 
The  raising  of  the  trestle  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  portable  winch;  to 
facilitate  this  maneuver  all  the  trestles  are  connected  by  chains  of 
suitable  lengths  which  are  made  fast  to  the  ends  of  each  piece  of 
floor,  and  which  may  be  attached  by  means  of  a  ring  and  toggle  to  the 
middle  of  the  cap  of  the  preceding  trestle.  The  operation  of  raising 
is  begun  at  the  lock  or  abutment  end,  the  winch  being  flrst  fastened 
to  the  masonry  to  bring  up  the  flrst  trestle.  When  this  one  is  in 
place,  and  the  floor  properly  attached  to  the  masonry,  the  winch  is 
moved  to  it,  and  the  second  trestle  is  raised,  its  chain  having  been 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  first  one;  the  operation  is  repeated,  the 
foot  of  the  winch-frame  resting  on  the  cap  of  the  one  that  precedes  it, 
until  all  the  trestles  are  in  place. 

The  chains  used  for  raising  the  trestle  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  trestle  and  the  other  to  the  floor  of  the 
adjoining  trestle.  When  the  trestles  are  to  be  lowered,  these  parts 
are  united.  They  are  separated  when  the  trestles  are  standing,  as 
they  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  escapement  of  the  needles  and 
the  turning  of  the  clamp-bars.  The  escapement  device  (invented  by 
M.  Kummer  in  1845)  is  described  as  follows:  At  the  top  of  each  trestle, 
just  above  pool  level,  is  an  iron  bar,  movable  around  a  vertical  axis 
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formed  by  a  tnbe  welded  on  the  trestle  very  nearly  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  upper  post;  the  other  end  of  this  bar  rests  against  a 
vertical  rest-post  {poteau-valei)  placed  inside  of  the  tube  of  the  pre- 
ceding trestle;  when  in  this  position  the  movable  bar  forms  the  upper 
support  of  the  needles  whose  lower  support  is  obtained  from  the  pro- 
jection of  the  sill  above  the  floor. 

The  rest-post,  against  which  the  free  end  of  the  movable  bar  is 
« 
supported,  is  cylindrical  for  the  whole  height  of  the  tube  in  which  it 

is  enclosed,  except  in  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the  end  of  the 

movable  bar;  this  part  is  notched  and  has  the  form  of  a  half-cylinder. 

The  tube  also  is  notched  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  end  of 

the  bar  of  the  preceding  trestle,  and  the  same  thing,  for  the  same 

reason,  is  true  of  the  rear  end  of  the  collar  of  each  movable  bar. 

The  head  of  the  rest-post,  which  projects  above  the  tnbe,  is  square, 
and  is  turned  by  a  wrench  when  it  is  desired  to  let  the  needles  go. 
The  movement  in  azimuth  is  limited  to  a  quadrant  by  a  set-screw 
which  travels  in  a  slot  cut  in  the  tube.  This  screw  prevents  vertical 
movement  of  the  post  also.  The  movable  bar  is  provided  with  a  pro- 
jection on  its  lower  side  which  strikes  the  trestle,  and  limits  its 
rotation  to  90  degrees. 

Tests  of  iron  for  the  trestles  developed  the  fact  that  a  rectangular 
cross-section  is  the  best.  Channel  and  T -irons  were  put  together  in 
various  ways,  but  showed  less  strength.  Those  selected  sustained  a 
force  of  17  688  lbs.  applied  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  this  without 
springing  the  frame  permanently  out  of  shape.  The  maximum  normal 
strain  on  the  trestle  is  4  409  lbs. 

Needles. — The  needles  are  made  from  red  Biga  fir.  They  are  12.8  ft. 
long  and  8}  ins.  uniform  width.  They  are  4}  ins.  thick  at  the  point  of 
maximum  pressure,  and  10  ins.  each  way  therefrom.  They  are  8|  ins. 
at  the  bottom  and  8|  ins.  at  the  top.  The  head  of  the  needle  or  handle 
is  9  ins.  long,  ending  in  a  ball  with  a  view  to  handling.  It  is  provided 
with  an  eye,  through  which  passes  the  maneuvering  rope  which  holds 
all  the  eleven  needles  of  the  bay.  These  eleven  needles  form  a  set 
or  series.  A  knot  in  one  end  of  the  rope  holds  it  in  the  eye  of  the 
first  needle.  The  other  end  is  tied  to  the  down-stream  leg  of  the 
trestle.  The  needles  weigh  each  55  lbs.  and  withstand  a  test  three 
times  as  great  as  that  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  dams  of 
maximum  lift. 
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When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  needles  the  rope  of  any  series  is 
attached  to  a  main  hawser  which  is  tied  at  one  end  to  the  pier  or  shore, 
then  the  Knmmer  escapement  is  turned,  allowing  the  needles  of  the 
series  to  escape.  They  are  carried  below  the  dam  and  prevented  from 
floating  away  by  the  rope. 

The  needles  are  placed  by  hand.  The  dam-tender  grasps  the 
needle  by  the  head,  slides  it  horizontally  to  the  proper  position,  and 
allows  it  to  strike  the  current,  which  carries  it  into  place  against  the 
sill  and  clamp  bar. 

Wickets. — Ghanoine  wickets  are  used  on  the  weir.  There  is  a 
trestle  foot-bridge  above  the  wickets  from  which  the  latter  are  raised 
and  lowered  and  the  height  of  the  pool  regulated.  There  are  thirty- 
nine  wickets  7  ft.  4  ins.  high  by  4  ft.  3  ins.  wide.  The  space  between 
consecutive  wickets  is  4  ins.  It  may  be  closed  by  a  board  in  low 
water.  When  up,  the  tops  of  the  wickets  reach  the  level  of  the  upper 
pool. 

The  horse  supporting  the  wickets  is  quadrangular  in  shape  and 
made  of  wrought  iron.  The  upper  and  lower  cross-pieces  extend  be- 
yond the  uprights,  terminating  in  journals.  The  lower  ones  work  in 
cast-iron  boxes  on  the  sill,  and  the  upper  ones  in  wrought-iron  boxes 
which  are  bolted  to  the  upright  timbers  of  the  wickets  at  a  point 
slightly  above  the  lower  third.  The  cap  of  the  horse  has  two  wrought- 
iron  flanges  through  which  runs  a  bolt  which  joins  the  prop  to  the 
horse.  The  wicket  has  two  axes  of  rotation,  one  at  the  top,  the  other 
at  the  bottom  of  the  horse.  The  prop  rests  against  a  cast-iron  hurter 
when  the  wicket  is  raised.  When  the  prop  is  removed  from  its  sup- 
port, the  pressure  of  water  against  the  wicket  forces  it  to  fall.  It 
lies  flat  and  is  held  a  few  inches  from  the  floor  by  projections  therein, 
and  by  the  prop  and  boxes,  in  order  to  allow  the  tripping  bar  to  work 
under  it. 

The  wickets  in  the  Meuse  are  provided  with  flutter  valves  or  vannes- 
pnpiUon,  They  are  set  in  the  central  portion  of  the  chase,  and  when 
open  they  form  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  wickets.  The  purpose  of  these 
valves  is  the  easier  regulation  of  the  pool.  " 

The  weir  is  lowered  by  an  iron  tripping  bar,  provided  with  projec- 
tions. These  projections  strike  the  props  of  the  wickets  transversely 
in  succession,  forcing  them  aside  from  the  hurters.  The  tripping 
bar  is  operated  by  a  capstan  in  a  well  in  the  pier  or  abutment.     The 
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end  of  the  bar  is  provided  with  a  rack  into  which  the  pinion  of  the 
gearing  works. 

The  wickets  are  raised  from  the  floor  by  a  portable  windlass  set  on 
the  foot-bridge.  A  chain  attached  to  the  breach  of  the  wicket  is 
wrapped  around  the  windlass,  turning  the  wicket  around  its  axis  until 
the  prop  drops  into  the  hurter  (see  **Chanoine  Wickets,"  for  more 
elaborate  description  of  the  foregoing). 

The  wicket  when  upright  is  permitted  to  swing  21  ^  around  the 
upper  axis.  When  the  water  rises  6  ins.  above  the  normal  level  of 
the  pool,  the  wickets  swing.  They  remain  on  the  swing  until  the  pool 
falls  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  right  themselves  or  until  pulled 
into  place  by  the  hooks  of  the  dam-tender^an  easy  accomplishment. 
To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gravel  and  sediment  in  the  trip- 
ping-bar well,  a  flushing  apparatus  for  running  water  from  the  upper 
pool  into  the  well  has  been  devised.  It  consists  of  a  4-in.  pipe  built 
into  the  masonry,  provided  at  the  top  with  a  valve,  and  at  the  bottom 
with  an  elbow.  A  grooved  collar  permits  the  elbow  to  revolve  90^ 
and  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  machinery  with  a  stream  whose  velocity 
forces  the  debris  out  of  the  well. 

Maneuvers. — To  raise  the  dam  after  spring  rise:  The  trestles  of  the 
pass  are  flrst  raised  when  the  water  has  reached  its  normal  level  or 
about  8  ft.  2  ins.  above  low  water.  Next,  the  trestles  of  the  weir  are 
raised  by  a  windlass.  The  wickets  of  the  weir  are  now  raised, 
and  kept  on  the  swing  by  fastening  each  chase  chain  to  its  trestle.  As 
the  river  falls,  needles  are  inserted  sufficient  to  maintain  the  normal 
level  of  the  upper  pool,  until  the  whole  dam  is  closed.  The  discharge 
now  overflows  the  weir;  the  wickets  still  being  on  the  swing.  As  the 
stream  falls,  the  wickets  begin  to  right  themselves  spontaneously,  and, 
later,  the  dam-tender  pulls  the  balance  into  place  with  his  boat-hook. 

The  flutter  valves  still  remain  open,  and  as  the  discharge  becomes 
less,  these  are  closed  by  a  pike  pole.  Finally,  the  joints  of  wickets  and 
needles  are  covered;  reducing  leakage  to  a  minimum. 

The  regulation  of  the  pool  is  done  by  the  flutter  valves  during 
low  water.  When  freshets  run  out,  the  wickets  swing  by  pressure  of 
water  on  the  chase.  The  freshet  continues  until  all  the  wickets 
swing;  sets  of  needles  are  allowed  to  escape  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pool  at  or  near  its  normal  level.  The  bays  are  removed  in  systematic 
alternation,  to  prevent  scour. 
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When  the  lower  pool  rises  to  within  16  ins.  of  the  upper,  all  the 
escapements  are  turned.  The  trestles  are  let  down,  and  the  wickets 
are  lowered  with  the  tripping  bar.  Last  of  all  the  trestles  of  the  pass 
are  let  down. 

ResiUts. — All  wicket  dams  must  be  lowered  sooner  and  raised 
later  than  those  of  the  Meuse  model.  Thus  the  dams  at  Hun  and  Houx 
on  the  Meuse  were  lowered  twice  between  April  17th,  1877,  and  Nov.  5th, 
1878,  and  they  remained  down  seventeen  days  in  all.  The  all-wicket 
dams  at  La  Plante,  Tailfer  and  Bivi^re  on  the  Meuse  in  the  same 
period  were  lowered  five  times  and  were  down  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen days.     The  former  is  also  a  tighter  dam. 

The  cost  per  running  foot  will  average  about  $100  for  the  fixed  and 
$40  for  the  movable  parts  for  the  pass,  and  $70  for  the  fixed  part  and 
$75  for  the  movable  parts  of  the  weir. 

Escapements. — The  most  important  improvement  so  far  made  in 
needle  dams  in  Europe  is,  without  doubt,  the  application  to  the 
trestles  of  the  method  of  escapement  of  needles  invented  by  M. 
Kummer,  at  that  time  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Meuse  Improvement  in 
the  Province  of  Liege.  It  has  worked  with  great  satisfaction  for  over 
fifty  years.  By  the  use  of  this  invention  alone  has  it  become  possible 
to  employ  needle  dams  of  high  lift  abroad,  as  it  will  always  be  easy, 
whatever  the  lift  or  the  length  of  the  needles,  to  open  the  dam;  for, 
by  this  system,  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  upper  pool  which 
makes  the  needles  fall,  and  carries  them  below  the  dam. 

M.  Hans  says  in  this  connection  that,  **  although  the  new  dams  in 
actual  use,  or  in  process  of  construction  on  the  Meuse,  above  the 
village  of  Bivi^re,  create  pools  with  depths  of  10.17  ft.  on  the  sills  of 
the  navigable  passes,  which  is  more  than  is  obtained  by  any  needle 
dam  in  France,  we  are  convinced  that  we  have  not  reached  the  limit 
at  which  these  dams  will  cease  to  work  properly  and  easily,  providing 
always  that  the  trestles  be  supplied  with  the  Kummer  escapement." 

Increase  m  Lift. — In  a  letter  to  M.  Mal^zieux,  dated  September 
30th,  1876,  the  same  engineer  has  the  following  remarks  to  make: 

**  You  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  if  I  am  convinced  that  a  man,  suit- 
ably chosen  and  exercised,  could  carry  and  place  in  position  needles 
suitable  for  a  pool  of  13. 12  ft.  above  the  sill. 

**  I  can  answer  this  question  in  the  a£Srmative.  This  answer  results 
from  the  experience  acquired  in  maneuvering  our  high-lift  trestle 
dams.  These  dams  have,  as  you  know,  an  actual  lift  of  10.5  ft.,  and 
yet  the  needles  of  these  dams  are  carried  and  placed  in  position  with 
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such  a  facility  that  I  am  oonyinoed  that  their  dimensions  conld  be 
notably  increased  without  departing  from  practical  conditions. 

**I  will  add  that  needles  for  a  pool  18.12  ft.  have  long  been  in  use 
in  yonr  country  at  the  old  dam  of  Pontoise.  In  fact,  the  following  is 
from  a  report  of  Chief  Engineer  Kummer  on  his  investigation  in  1845: 

**  *  The  Pontoise  dam  consists  of  (Ist),  a  pass  41  ft.  wide;  (2d)  an 
oblique,  fixed  part  262.4  ft.  long,  reaching  to  the  right-hand  wall  of  the 
pass;  and  (3d)  another  fixed  part  more  np  stream,  and  on  the  right  of 
an  island.  The  pass  walls  are  17.22  ft.  high.  The  floor  at  the  upper 
end  has  a  recess  4. 75  ft.  deep.  A  service-bridge  of  two  beams  con- 
nected by  iron  straps,  3.98  ft.  wide,  rests  on  a  sill  fitted  into  recesses 
made  in  the  face  of  the  walls.  This  sill  is  4.1  ft.  below  the  crest  of 
the  walls  and  13.12  ft.  above  the  floor,  a  height  which  corresponds  with 
the  height  of  an  average  rise  in  the  Oise.  Needles  serving  to  close  the 
opening  rest  against  the  up-stream  edge  of  the  service-bridge  and  the 
lower  recess  in  the  floor.  These  needles  are  14.76  ft.  long  and  4.75  iDs. 
square.  In  the  upper  part  of  each  needle  is  a  hole.  In  order  to  dis- 
engage a  needle  from  its  points  of  support,  the  lock-keeper  inserts  a 
lever  in  this  hole,  and,  pressing  it  down  on  a  block  of  wood  which  he 
has  placed  on  the  service-bridge,  he  raises  the  needle  until  it  is  re- 
leased from  the  lower  recess  and  is  carried  off  by  the  current.  But, 
as  the  head  of  the  needle  is  retained  by  a  rope,  it  is  brought  back  up 
stream  and  is  there  fixed.  The  opening  is  thus  carried  out,  needle  by 
needle.  The  closing  is  done  by  hand.  The  lock-keeper  employed  in 
December,  1845,  was  one-armed,  and,  nevertheless,  he  made  the  open- 
ing in  25  minutes,  as  regards  the  raising  of  the  needles,  and  the  clos- 
ing in  one  hour.  This  dam  has  worked  perfectly  for  nine  years.  The 
needles  of  the  Pontoise  dam  should  weigh  about  92  lbs.  If  the  pool 
of  13.12  ft.  had  no  counter-pressure  down  stream,  the  needles  of  this 
dam  would  be  strained  a  little  more  than  those  3|  ins.  square  used  in  the 
dam  at  Martot  for  a  pool  of  9. 84  ft.  This  strain  is  exaggerated  even  for  a 
first-rate  pine,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  expedient  to  increase  the 
section  of  the  needles.  * 

**  If  I  had  to  build  a  needle  dam,  with  a  13.12-ft.  pool  and  no  down- 
stream ^pressure,  I  would  give  the  needles  a  shape  of  uniform  strength 
similar  to  that  I  used  for  needles  in  the  dams  of  Hun  and  Houx. 
These  needles  would  be  15.25  ft.  overall,  including  the  handle;  4|  ins. 
wide  throughout,  and  4f|  ins.  thick  for  a  distance  of  10  or  12  ins.  each 
side  of  the  point  of  greatest  pressure.  This  thickness  would  be  re- 
duced to  3|4  ins.,  or  even  3^  ins.,  towards  the  two  ends  of  the  needles. 
The  weight  of  such  a  needle  would  be  about  90  lbs.,  and  would  be 
lighter  than  those  that  the  one-armed  lock-keeper  at  Pontoise  handled 
with  ease. 

*  *  I  should  add  that  in  a  river  like  the  Meuse  I  would  propose  the  use 
of  needle  dams  with  13.12-ft.  pools,  only  on  condition  that  there  should 
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be  added  ft  wioket  weir  of  snffioient  leng^th  (spillway)  to  reg^ate  the 
pool  in  ordinary  conditions  without  making  it  necessary  to  maneuyer 
the  needles  too  frequently.  Withoat  this  condition  I  should  fear  that 
a  needle  dam  of  this  height  would  not  be  tight.  The  trestles,  also, 
should  be  fitted  with  the  Kummer  escapements,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  by  any  other  means  to  take  out  quickly  enough  needles  4f  ins. 
wide  which  take  the  pressure  from  a  13.12-ft.  pool. 

''But  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  the  use  of  a  regulating  wicket- weir 
of  suitable  length  and  of  trestles  with  Kummer  escapements,  we  can 
avoid,  even  with  a  13.12-ft.  pool,  all  the  drawbacks  generally  cited 
against  needle  dams,  and  especially  the  fault  of  leaking.  In  practice 
the  dam  at  Hun  has  a  pool  of  10.43  ft.,  with  a  down-stream  pressure  of 
from  1.96  to  2.30  ft.,  and  the  screen  of  needles  of  this  dam  is  rendered 
perfectly  tight  by  grass  or  weeds  and  a  thin  coating  of  mud,  which 
the  water  has  brought  down." 

In  the  United  States. 

On  Big  Sandy  River. — The  original  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to 
describe  the  new  needle  dam  at  Louisa,  Ky.,  on  the  Big  Sandy  Biver. 
In  order  to  compare  it  with  dams  of  this  type  abroad,  it  was  necessary 
to  touch  upon  the  Poir^e  needle  dams  of  France,  where  they  origi- 
nated and  have  been  extensively  built,  and  of  Belgium,  where  they 
have  been  considerably  modified  and  applied  to  greater  lifts.  A  com- 
parison with  its  principal  competitor,  the  Ohanoine  wicket,  then 
seemed  desirable,  so  that  the  scope  of  the  article  widened  as  it  ad- 
vanced. After  this  much  had  been  done,  it  did  not  seem  fair  to  omit 
mention  of  other  types  of  movable  dams  in  use,  and,  finally,  it  was  de- 
cided to  briefly  take  up  all  forms  applied  or  proposed,  so  far  as 
known;  but  the  chief  object  of  the  paper — the  description  of  the  first 
American  needle  dam ~ has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  it  will  now  be 
described  at  considerable  length. 

This  dam  was  completed  and  opened  for  public  use  January  Ist, 
1897,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  throughout  the  past  year. 
Its  design  is  a  radical  departure  from  those  of  Europe  in  many  par- 
ticulars. The  needles  are  very  much  wider  and  heavier,  the  style  of 
trestle  much  lighter,  and  its  construction  much  cheaper,  and  the 
methods  of  operation  of  both  trestles  and  needles  are  entirely  new. 
The  head  of  water  sustained  considerably  exceeds  that  of  any  movable 
dam  of  the  trestle  or  wicket  type  known  to  the  author.  Many  new 
features  of  minor  importance  were  introduced  in  the  design,  most  of 
which  were  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  maneuvers. 
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The  plans  of  the  lock  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Colonel  William  £.  Merrill  and  Major  Jamee  W.  Cnjler;  the  lock  ma- 
sonry and  part  of  the  stationary  dam  were  bnilt  nnder  direction  of 
the  late  Major  James  C.  Post;  the  original  project  for  a  movable  dam 
was  decided  upon  by  a  boArd  of  engineer  officers,  consisting  of 
Colonel  William  P.  Craighill,  Past-President  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. ;  Major 
D.  W.  Lockwood  and  the  late  Captain  Thomas  Turtle,  and  the  plans 
were  prepared  and  the  substructure  built  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Lockwood.  Later,  a  board  of  officers,  composed  of  Colonel  Amos 
Stickney,  Major  James  F.  Gregory  (since  deceased).  Major D.  W.  Lock- 
wood,  Captain  Hiram  M.  Chittenden,  and  Lieutenants  W.  K  Craighill 
and  William  W.  Harts,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. ,  reported  upon  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  plans,  which  seemed  advisable,  and  new 
plans  for  the  superstructure  were  prepared  and  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Major  James  F.  Gregory.  The  author  has  been 
in  local  supervision  of  the  work  since  its  inception.  Li  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  drawings,  calculations  and  translations  of  French  works 
upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  itself,  the  author  desires 
to  acknowledge  himself  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  M.  G.  Watt 
and  D.  A.  Watt,  assistant  engineers. 

The  description  following  is  substantially  a  report*  of  the  author 
to  the  engineer  ^officer  in  charge,  made  after  the  works  were  com- 
pleted, with  such  omissions  and  additions  as  seemed  advisable,  and, 
while  it  is  quite  long,  yet  it  is  not  seen  where  anything  can  be  omit- 
ted and  still  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  works. 

It  is  probably  not  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  author  recom- 
mended a  needle  dam  for  the  pass,  and  wickets  for  the  weir,  and  that 
a  majority  of  the  last  board  reported  favorably  upon  this  combina- 
tion. As  the  first  board  bad  recommended  needles  for  the  entire  dam 
and  two  members  of  the  last  board  were  in  favor  of  the  idea,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  General  Craighill,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  first 
board,  and  who  had  given  the  matter  much  thought  and  had  investi- 
gated the  subject  of  movable  dams  thoroughly,  having  been  in  charge 
of  those  on  the  Great  Kanawha  for  many  years,  decided  upon  needles 
for  both  pass  and  weir. 

There  was  no  precedent  for  this,  but  neither  was  there  for  the  lift 
adopted,  and  if  the  engineers  of  this  country  wait  for  a  precedent,  it 
"  •  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  1887,  p.  8684. 
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is  probable  that  movable  dams  will  continue  to  be  applied,  as  thej 
haye  been  for  fifty  years,  only  to  small  heads. 

Location, — The  look  and  needle  dam  which  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  pnt  into  operation  on  the  Big  Sandy  Biver,  near  Louisa, 
Ky.,  are  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug 
Bivers,  which,  uniting  at  this  point,  form  the  Big  Sandy,  which 
empties  into  the  Ohio  26  miles  north  of  the  junction.  The  Levisa  is 
navigable  by  .steamboats  during  a  good  part  of  the  year  for  a  distance 
of  100  miles,  and  the  Tug  for  60  miles.  Beyond  these  points  (and  all 
along  these  streams  during  low  water)  push-boat  navigation  is  usually 
carried  on,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  generally  a  means  of 
transportation  for  local  freights  throughout  the  year,  except  in  periods 
of  extreme  low  water,  which  are  usually,  of  short  duration. 

Character  of  River, — These  two  streams  with  their  various  tribu- 
taries traverse  a  mountainous  territory,  the  soil  of  which  is  greatly 
impregnated  with  sand,  which  conditions  are  favorable  to  frequent 
and  sudden  freshets  carrying  large  quantities  of  sediment  and  d^ris, 
which  often  become  a  source  of  trouble  and  danger  to  navigation, 
particularly  on  the  Big  Sandy  itself,  where  the  backwater  from  the 
Ohio  reduces  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  causes  the  formation  of 
sandbars  and  snags.  The  steep  slope  and  the  porous  nature  of  the 
soil  are  unfavorable  to  the  retention  of  water  for  the  dry  season,  and 
the  low- water  discharge  becomes  quite  small.  The  system  of  regula- 
tion and  maintenance  by  which  these  streams  are  made  navigable  for 
a  portion  of  the  time,  is  insufficient  for  the  increasing  demands  of 
commerce,  and  it  is  only  by  canalization  that  they  can  be  rendered 
even  fairly  satisfactory,  and  even  then  evaporation  and  leakage  may 
partially  defeat  the  objects  in  view. 

Conditions  to  he  Satisfied, — The  greater  portion  of  the  present  com- 
merce is  timber,  either  in  rafts,  crossties,  staves  or  spokes.  There  is 
a  large  undeveloped  coal  field  which  it  is  expected  will  greatly  increase 
the  river  trade,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  improvement  instituted 
by  the  construction  of  this  dam,  is  for  the  transportation  of  this  coal 
to  the  Ohio,  where  it  can  find  a  market.  In  determining  the  character 
of  dam  to  be  built  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  present  and  pros- 
pective demands  of  this  commerce.  To  construct  a  stationary  dam 
would  make  it  imperative  for  everything  to  pass  through  the  lock. 
This  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  timber  interests.    There  are 
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times  when  rafting  tides  are  infrequent,  and  hundreds  of  rafts  are 
awaiting  sufficient  water  to  reach  the  Ohio.  Even  when  the  long 
delayed  rise  comes,  it  may  be  of  short  duration.  In  such  oases  a 
delay  of  a  few  days  at  the  lock  might  mean  the  failure  to  reach  the 
markets  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  during  a  whole  season.  The 
same  argpiment  applies  to  the  transportation  of  coal  in  barges.  The 
formation  of  a  pool  will  give  ample  depth  of  water  in  which  to  load 
the  coal  as  fast  as  mined,  and  a  safe  harbor  for  holding  the  barges. 
It  is  then  ready  to  go  out  to  the  Ohio  whenever  there  is  the  necessary 
depth  below  the  dam.  There  are  many  summer  rises  wherein  this 
depth  only  lasts  a  short  time,  and  should  it  be  necessary  to  pass  the 
barges  through  the  lock,  the  delay  in  so  doing  might  sometimes  pre- 
yent  their  shipment  as  well  as  retard  rafts  awaiting  lockage.  Another 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  the  quiet 
water  of  the  pool.  Should  bars  form  at  points  where  the  depth  of 
water  was  already  barely  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  navigation, 
the  improvement  would  be  worse  than  useless.  The  great  amount  of 
drift  afloat  on  every  side  also  rendered  it  probable  that  snags  would 
readily  form  in  the  pool  and  endanger  the  safety  of  navigation. 

Original  Plan  of  Improvement, — The  original  project  was  for  a 
masonry  lock  with  a  fixed  dam  made  of  timber  cribs  filled  with  stone, 
such  as  are  built  on  many  small  rivers.  The  project  and  the  causes 
leading  to  its  adoption  are  thus  given  by  Major  Wm.  E.  Merrill,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.* 

'*  A  great  deal  of  good  to  the  rafting  interests  can  be  done  by  a 
continuance  of  the  present  method  of  improvement,  but  no  radical 
improvement  is  possible  without  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams. 
The  large  deposits  of  excellent  coal  on  this  river  will  undoubtedly  at 
some  day  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  slack  water  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  market. 

'*The  amount  of  shifting  sand  that  continually  flows  down  the  Big 
Sandy  indicates  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  per- 
manent improvement  is  by  the  construction  of  movable  dams,  com- 
mencing at  the  mouth  and  extending  upwards  to  points  where  the 
moving  sands  have  become  manageable.  If  permanent  dams  are  built 
in  the  lower  river,  the  sand  deposits  will  ultimately  reduce  the  depths 
available  for  navigation,  but  with  a  succession  of  such  dams  there  will 
be  such  a  reduction  of  slope  in  the  pools  as  will,  in  spite  of  the  sands, 
maintain  in  the  channel  a  greater  depth  than  is  now  found  in  the 
natural  river  during  the  season  of  low  water.  In  other  words,  per- 
*  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  1879,  p.  1854. 
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manent  dams  will  notably  improve  nayigation  when  first  built,  and 
this  improvement  will  gradually  diminish,  but  the  ultimate  depth  for 
navigation  will  always  be  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  to  this  extent  the 
improvement  will  be  permanent. 

**  If  movable  dams  are  built,  all  danger  from  deposits  of  sand  is  re- 
moved, because  the  river  will  be  as  free  during  all  stages  of  over  6  ft. 
as  it  is  now,  and  the  sands  will  be  washed  down  stream  just  as  they 
are  now.  The  only  objection  to  the  immediate  construction  of  mov- 
able dams  is  that  they  are  much  more  costly  per  foot  lift  than  fixed 
dams.  The  greatest  lift  from  pool  to  pool  at  present  (1879)  practicable 
with  a  movable  dam  is  6  ft.,  while  10  or  even  12  ft.  is  not  excessive 
with  a  fixed  dam. 

*'  The  method  which  I  would  recommend,  in  view  of  all  the  circuni- 
stances  connected  with  this  river,  is  to  build  a  series  of  fixed  timber 
dams  with  masonry  locks,  with  a  view  of  ultimately  turning  the  fixed 
dams  into  movable  ones. 

**  To  accomplish  this  I  would  take  12  ft.  as  the  lift  of  each  fixed 
dam.  This  would  make  it  necessary  when  these  dams  were  made 
movable,  to  interpolate  a  new  movable  dam  between  each  pair  of  trans- 
formed dams.  It  this  system  were  carried  out,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  the  changes  we  would  only  lose  the  cost  of  the  timber 
dams,  as  the  masonry  locks  would  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
movable  dams.  The  total  cost  of  the  system  would  be  only  slightly 
increased,  and  we  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  immediate  use  of 
the  cheaper  system,  and  the  additional  advantage  of  testing  by  actual 
experience  whether  or  not  fixed  dams  would  answer,  or  which  of  them 
would  answer  and  which  would  not. 

**  The  special  commerce  on  the  Big  Sandy  that  now  needs  assist- 
ance is  coal  mining,  an  interest  that  fully  deserves  national  aid,  as  the 
whole  country  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  is  interested  in  having 
cheap  and  reliable  supplies  of  coal.  The  present  greatest  drawback 
to  coal  mining  on  the  Big  Sandy  is  the  lack  of  any  pool  of  deep  water 
in  which  loaded  barges  can  be  stored  during  low  water.  The  first 
work,  therefore,  that  should  be  undertaken  is  the  creation  of  a  pool 
that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  mining  interests,  and  to  as  many  others  as 
can  be  accommodated. 

**  It  is  evident  that  the  proper  place  for  this  dam  is  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Louisa. " 

Work  under  this  project  was  begun  in  1883  and  carried  forward  at 
intervals  under  various  small  appropriations  for  several  seasons,  re- 
sulting in  the  completion  of  the  lock,  abutment  and  part  of  the  fixed 
dam,  when,  in  1891,  the  project  for  a  fixed  dam  was  abandoned  and 

that  for  a  movable  dam  substituted.* 

*  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1808,  p.  2108. 
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Modified  Plan  </  ImprovwienL — It  was  these  special  and  difficult 
conditions  which  in  the  first  place  caused  the  project  for  a  stationary 
dam  to  be  abandoned,  and  in  the  second  place  led  to  the  modifications 
in  the  plans  of  the  movable  dam  after  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  on  its  construction.  The  result  is  that  the  works  as  finally  com- 
pleted do  not  present  that  unity  of  appearance  which  should  be  ex- 
pected of  a  structure'  built  on  original  plans,  and  the  cost  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  alterations  and  delays. 

The  plan  of  improvement  as  finally  agreed  upon  was  a  lock  of  the 
ordinary  pattern  and  a  movable  dam  with  a  navigable  pass  having  13 
ft.  on  its  sill  and  a  weir  having  7  ft.,  both  closed  by  needles  supported 
against  trestles. 

Choice  of  a  System  of  Movable  Dams. — In  choosing  a  system  of  mov- 
able dams  which  would  most  nearly  satisfy  all  the  conditions  found 
upon  this  river,  a  study  was  made  of  existing  works  of  like  character 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  navigable  rivers  of  France,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  Bhftne,  are  improved  with  movable  dams,  several 
systems  being  in  use.  The  needle  dam  of  Poir^  and  the  wicket  of 
Ohanoine  are  the  two  principal  types,  however,  but  the  Desfontaines 
drum-wicket,  the  Girard  hydraulic  shutter,  the  Boul^  gate  and  the 
Camera  curtain  are  all  in  use,  as  is  also  a  type  known  as  the  overhead 
bridge  dam  in  which  all  the  supports,  when  not  in  use,  are  pulled  up 
to  a  bridge  spanning  the  stream.  In  this  form  of  dam,  curtains  are 
used  for  holding  back  the  water,  although  other  means  of  closing  may 
be  used. 

In  Belgium  the  needle  dam  is  in  favor,  and  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved over  those  in  France.  In  Russia,  quite  an  extended  application 
of  the  Boul6  gate  has  been  made,  and  needle  dams  are  also  much  liked. 
In  Prussia,  the  overhead-bridge  dam,  with  gates  instead  of  curtains  for 
closing,  has  been  applied.  In  Germany,  there  are  some  drum-wickets 
of  great  size  in  use.  In  the  United  States,  there  was  but  one  type,  the 
Ohanoine  wicket,  either  in  the  original  form  or  as  modified  by  M.  Pas- 
queau  at  the  La  Mulati^re  dam  in  France.  The  bear-trap,  the  pioneer 
movable  dam,  and  an  American  invention,  has  been  neglected  so  long^ 
or  tried  under  such  unfavorable  conditions,  that  it  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  the  discussions  of  movable  dams  a  few  years  ago,  although 
it  is  capable,  at  least  with  a  little  assistance  from  another  type,  of  be- 
ing made  successful  on  streams  as  small  as  the  Big  Sandy,  and  probably^ 
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for  those  of  much  greater  width.  In  addition  to  the  t^pes  mentioned, 
several  other  forms  have  been  designed  and  suggested.  Some  of  these 
have  elements  of  promise;  but  as  they  have  had  no  practical  application, 
thej  were  not  seriously  considered  in  the  study.  In  deciding  between 
the  systems  proposed  or  in  use,  the  following  points  are  to  be  consid- 
ered for  a  dam  at  this  point: 

(1)  The  unprecedented  lift  sustained  (except  on  bridge  dams). 

(2)  The  sudden  and  unexpected  rises. 

(3)  The  g^eat  amount  of  drift  carried. 

(4)  The  unusual  quantity  of  sediment  traveling. 

(5)  The  great  difference  in  level  between  high  and  low  water. 

(6)  The  small  low- water  discharge. 

The  high  lift  was  considered  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  needles;  the 
sudden  freshets  to  any  form  requiring  much  time  for  maneuvers,  like 
the  Boul^  gates  or  Garner^  curtains  with  trestles;  the  drift  and 
sediment  to  any  system  having  trestles;  the  height  of  high  water  and 
the  banks  to  bridge  dams  and  the  small  discharge  of  the  river  to 
wicket-dams  of  the  Chanoine  type. 

Bridge  dams  and  gates  and  curtains  being  considered  impracticable 
for  this  location,  at  least  as  constructed  abroad,  and  the  bear-traps 
not  being  looked  upon  with  favor  for  a  river  where  any  dam  is  con- 
sidered more  or  less  an  experiment,  the  choice  was  narrowed  down  to 
the  Chanoine  wicket  or  Poir^e  needle,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
build  a  needle  dam  sustaining  a  considerably  greater  head  than  that 
which  had  been  attained  in  the  high  needle  dams  on  the  Belgian 
Meuse  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  known. 

Composition  of  Works. — With  the  foregoing  general  remarks  upon 
the  location,  conditions,  plans  and  projects,  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  various  parts  of  the  works  will  now  be  given. 

The  works  as  constructed  comprise  the  following: 

A  lock  in  the  right  or  West  Virginia  bank,  52  ft.  wide,  255  ft.  long 
over  all;  a  navigation  pass,  next  the  lock,  130  ft.  long;  a  weir,  140 
ft.  long,  separated  from  the  navigation  pass  by  a  pier  12  ft.  wide  and 
terminating  in  an  abutment  17  ft.  6  ins.  wide  in  the  left  or  Kentucky 
bank. 

The  total  length  of  foundation  masonry,  including  the  width  of  lock 
chamber  and  walls,  and  omitting  wing  walls,  is  about  400  ft.,  or  about 
the  original  width  of  the  river  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  lock  walls. 
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Lock, — The  look,  whioh  is  of  BAndstone  nuMonry,  the  stone  being 
taken  from  local  quarries,  is  256  ft.  in  length,  with  a  distance  between 
quoins  of  190  ft.,  and  is  52  ft.  in  width.  The  walls  stand  21  ft.  abore 
the  lower  miter-sill  leyeL  The  chamber  faces  of  the  lock  walls  are 
yertioal  and  cradle-faced;  the  outer  faces  are  **  stepped "  at  each 
course  and  are  of  pitch-faced  masonry.  The  ends  are  also  of  pitch- 
face,  and  are  vertical.  The  bases  of  the  land  wall,  and  of  that  i>art  of 
the  river  wall  adjacent  to  the  chamber,  are  15  ft.  wide,  and  those  parts 
of  the  river  wall  about  the  gates,  and  above  the  upper  gate  and  below 
the  lower  one,  have  a  base  of  21  ft.  The  coping  along  the  chamber  is 
7  ft.  6  ins.  on  each  wall,  while  on  the  larger  portion  it  is  15  ft.  6  ins. 
on  the  river  wall,  and  15  ft.  on  the  land  wall.  Wing  walls  project  from 
each  end  of  the  land  wall  into  the  bank. 

The  lower  miter-sill  was  placed  9  ins.  below  the  low-water  mark  of 
1883,  and  the  upper  one  2  ft.  above  the  lower.  The  gates  are  of  wood, 
of  the  miter  pattern,  and  are  operated  by  hand.  The  cost  of  the  lock, 
including  everything  properly  chargeable,  was  S120  371.81. 

Dam. — The  successful  working  of  a  movable  dam  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  height  of  its  sill  and  the  length  of  its  water- 
way; that  is,  the  fixed  parts  should  cause  very  lifctle  fall  over  their 
crests  when  the  movable  parts  have  been  taken  out;  otherwise  naviga- 
tion will  be  interfered  with  at  the  stage  just  preceding  that  which 
necessitates  the  raising  of  the  dam. 

The  dam  at  this  place  is  divided  by  a  pier  into  two  parts,  the 
navigation  pass  and  the  weir.  The  purpose  of  the  former,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  to  accommodate  navigation,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  for 
the  passage  of  surplus  water.  The  pass  is  130  ft.  long  with  its  sill 
about  1  ft.  below  the  low- water  line  of  recent  years,  and  at  the  low- 
water  mark  of  1883.  The  weir  is  140  ft.  in  length,  and  its  sill  is  6  ft. 
above  that  of  the  pass.  The  normal  height  of  the  pool  is  13  ft.  above 
the  pass  sill. 

Fixing  the  Dimensions. — The  considerations  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  dimensions  given  to  the  parts  of  this  dam  are  set  forth  in 
a  partial  report  made  by  Major  D.  W.  Lockwood  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  March  Isfc,  1893,  an  extract  from  which  is  as  follows : 

**  As  the  Big  Sandy  is  subject  to  sudden  changes  and  to  rises  of 
various  heights,  which  frequently  run  out  in  a  very  short  time,  it  is 
important  that  fche  character  of  the  construction  of  the  dam  be  such 
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tliat  it  can  be  operated  rapidlj  and  -within  certain  limits  as  to  rises, 
withoat  interruption  of  communication  between  the  banks. 

'*  The  dams  on  the  Meuse  have  foot-bridges  raised  18  ins.  above  the 
normal  level  of  the  pool,  so  that  a  slight  rise  will  not  flood  it,  and 
thus  out  off  communication  across  the  river.  These  dams,  however, 
have  the  pass  fuUj  closed  by  needles,  the  weir  being  furnished  with 
Ohanoine  wickets.  This  plan  would  hardly  work  on  the  Big  Sandy, 
as  the  low-water  discharge  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  leak- 
age, even  with  the  joints  between  the  wickets  covered;  at  certain  stages, 
also,  there  is  considerable  drift  in  the  stream.  And  this  would  not 
pass  by  the  weir  with  the  wickets  en  bascule;  while  in  the  case  of  a  weir 
closed  by  needles,  these  can  be  removed  and  as  many  trestles,  next  the 
abutment,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  can  be  lowered  to  permit  the 
drift  to  pass. 

*'  The  type  of  dam  adopted  for  the  Big  Sandy  is  similar  to  that  em> 
ployed  on  the  Meuse  for  closing  the  passes.  The  trestles,  however, 
instead  of  being  forged  out  of  iron,  with  a  rectangular  cross-section^ 
are  built  of  (J-ii^on,  joined  by  gussets  and  rivets.  A  different  escape- 
ment for  the  bar  supporting  the  upper  ends  of  the  needles  has  also 
been  adopted.     The  trestles  are  spaced  4  ft.  apart  between  centers. 

**  The  dam  is  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by  a  pier:  the  navi- 
gable pass,  through  which  the  commerce  of  the  river  will  pass  when 
the  natural  stage  is  sufficiently  high,  its  sill  being  placed  at  or  below 
the  level  of  the  highest  natural  obstruction  in  the  river,  and  the  weir, 
the  sill  of  which  is  placed  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  pass. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  latter  is  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  be- 
yond what  is  required  to  maintain  the  pool,  at  least  for  stages  up  to 
the  one  at  which  the  natural  river  is  navigable,  and  when  the  dam  can 
be  lowered  entirely. 

*'  In  determining  the  length  of  sill  of  pass,  the  conditions  that  de- 
termine it  are,  that  it  shall  present  an  opening  that  can  be  readily  run 
by  rafts  and  tows  of  the  kind  that  can  navigate  the  Big  Sandy 
descending,  and  steamboats  going  up  stream,  while  considerations  of 
economy  require  that  it  shall  be  as  short  as  possible,  consistent  with 
the  service  required  of  it. 

'*  To  satisfy  the  first  condition,  it  is  thought  that  the  pass  should 
have  an  opening  of  130  ft.  During  the  season  of  1891,  the  lowest  water 
recorded  was  1.25  ft.  above  the  low- water  level  at  the  time  the  lock 
was  built,  and  the  discharge,  100  cu.  ft.  per  second,  would  indicate  a 
close  approximation  to  lowest  water.  With  the  gauge  reading  1.25 
there  were  from  8  to  10  ins.  of  water  on  the  principal  shoals,  so  it  is 
concluded  that  if  the  sill  of  the  pass  be  placed  at  the  level  of  low 
water,  as  originally  determined,  or  0.75  ft.  above  the  lower  miter-sill 
of  the  lock,  it  will  satisfy  the  condition  of  not  being  an  additional 
obstruction. 
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'*  The  eleyation  of  the  sill  of  the  pass  being  determined,  as  well  as 
its  length,  the  next  question  to  be  settled  is  the  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  sills  of  the  pass  and  weir.  As  the  head-baj  and  gate  re- 
cesses would  be  liable  to  sand  up,  and  a  deposit  of  sand  occur  in  the 
partially  dead  water  below  the  lock,  should  the  gates  be  closed  while 
the  pass  is  open,  the  area  of  discharge  through  the  lock  may  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  determination  of  the  height  of  the  sill  of  the  weir, 
as  this  eleyation  results  from  a  consideration  of  the  discharge  of  the 
river,  and  the  area  of  discharge  through  the  pass  and  lock  up  to  the 
stage  which  just  covers  the  sill  of  the  weir,  with  the  conditions  sup- 
posed that  the  swell  head  produced  by  the  partial  contraction  of  dis- 
charge area,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  seriously  interfere  with  naviga- 
tion up  or  down. 

**  During  the  season  of  1891,  discharges,  areas  of  discharge,  and 
mean  velocities  were  measured  through  two  rises.  The  first  reached  a 
height  of  11.15  ft.,  July  25th,  and  the  second  a  height  of  15.45  ft. 
August  25th. 

"  The  discharge  and  mean  velocities  deduced  from  observations 
made  during  the  rise  of  August  25th,  taken  on  account  of  its  greater 
range,  and  also  because  the  discharges  for  stages  up  to  the  probable 
elevation  of  the  sill  of  the  weir  are  greater  than  those  obtained  in  the 
first  case,  are  as  follows: 


stage. 
Feet. 


5 
9 
7 
8 
0 
10 


Discharge. 
Cubic  feet. 


8  818 
4  810 
0800 
7750 
0088 
10  585 


Mean  velocity. 

Feet 

perseoond. 

1^- 

2.78 

11 

9.90 

18 

8.81 

18 

8.48 

14 

8.56 

16 

8.78 

15.46 

Discharge. 
Cubic  feet. 


18  686 

14  888 

15  966 
18  900 
90  860 
81  500 


Mean  relocity. 

Feet 

pereeoond. 


4.06 
4.81 
4.80 
4.64 
4.71 
4.70 


*' Assuming  a  value  of  0.5  ft.  for  the  swell  head,  the  question  then 
is  to  determine  the  maximum  stage  of  the  river,  the  discharge  corre- 
sponding to  which  will  pass  through  the  pass  and  lock  without  causing 
an  increase  in  depth  of  water  above  the  dam  over  that  below  the  dam 
exceeding  0.5  ft.  This  will  give  the  elevation  of  the  sill  of  the  weir 
above  the  sill  of  the  pass. 

"  To  determine  this  the  Chanoine  formula  is  used,  to  wit :  * 

Q  =^M(L  H-\-  L'  H*)  V^g'CZ-i-  h),  in  which  : 

Q  =  discharge  of  river  per  second; 

M  =  constant  depending  on  stage; 

L  =r  length  of  pass; 

*  ''Canalitation  de  la  3fetMe/'  p.  86. 
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U  ■=  length  of  weir; 

E  =  height  of  water  below  dam  abore  Bill  of  pasB  =  stage  in  this 

case; 
IP  =  height  of  water  below  dam  above  sill  of  weir; 

hi  =  height  dne  to  velocity  of  approach  =  -5 — . 

**FoT  any  stage  Hihe  discharge  through  the  pass  will  be  Q'  =  if 
(180  H)  \/  2  ^  (Z  4-  Ai),  and  through  the  lock  Q"  =  M  [52  (H  —  1.25)] 
V  2g(Z  +  hi)f  as  the  upper  miter-sill  is  1.25  ft.  higher  than  the  sill 
of  the  pass;  so  that  for  the  pass  and  lock  Q  ^  Q'  +  Q'  =  M  (182  H  -- 
65)  V^JW+hi)'  For  F  =  5  ft.,  M  =  .703,  F=  2.72  ft.,  and  the 
equation  becomes  g  =  .708  x  845  x  8.02  x  .784  =  3  735  ou.  ft.,  which 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  discharge  corresponding  to  a  5-ft. 
stage.  Making  ^in  the  formula  equal  to  6  ft.,  itf" becomes  equal  to 
.71,  F=2.99  ft.,  and  there  results  §  =  .71  X  1027  X  8.02  X  .8  = 
4  678,  for  the  discharge  by  the  lock  and  pass  with  a  swell  head  of  0.5 
ft.  Z being  taken  equal  to  0.5  ft.,  and  the  sill  of  the  weir  being  6  ft. 
above  that  of  the  pass,  at  a  6-ft.  stage  the  discharge  over  the  weir  will 
be  i'  X  .45  X  8.02  x  .5i  Taking  L'  equal  to  140  ft.,  the  discharge 
over  the  weir  becomes  equal  to  180  cu.  ft.  per  second,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  water  that  can  pass  the  dam  per  second,  the  lock  gates 
being  open,  without  producing  a  greater  swell  head  than  0.5  ft.,  is 
4  858  cu.  ft.  The  discharge  of  the  river  corresponding  to  a  6-ft.  stage 
is  4  910  cu.  ft.  per  second,  so  that  the  swell  head  corresponding  to 
this  discharge  would  be  but  little  in  excess  of  0.5  ft 

'*In  determining  the  length  of  the  weir,  the  following  conditions 
must  be  satisfied:  1st.  The  area  of  discharge  afforded  by  the  weir 
must  be  sufficient,  when  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  the  pass 
and  look,  to  permit  the  passage  of  discharges  corresponding  to  all 
stages  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  pier  and  abutment,  without  causing 
a  greater  swell  head  than  0.5  ft.  2d.  The  discharge  area  of  the  weir 
should  be  sufficient  to  pass  all  discharges  corresponding  to  stages  up 
to  that  at  which  the  natural  river  is  navigable,  without  the  removal 
of  any -needles  from  the  pass.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
second  condition  will  be  satisfied  by  a  length  of  weir  that  will  satisfy 
the  first. 

'*  To  determine  the  length  of  the  weir,  the  elevation  of  its  sill  being 
fixed,  the  formula  of  Ghanoine,  modified  to  take  into  account  the 
discharge  through  the  lock  is  used,  to  wit : 

*  *  §  =  if  fi  JI  -h  52  (H—  1. 25)  4-  L'  w]  V'2g.{Z  +  h)  or  substituting 
for  L  its  value  already  determined,  130  ft.,  the  formula  becomes 
Q^M  (182  £r  —  65  +  L'  ^)  >y2g(Z-\-h);  making  H  equal  to  7  ft.  fl"' 
becomes  equal  to  1  ft.,  and  the  formula  becomes  Q  =  if  (1  209  +  X^ 
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V^giZ-^h,),  For  a  sUge  of  7  ft.  Q=i  6  862  on.  ft.,  if  «  .78,  A,  = 
r^  ^  (?^ll*^  .160  and  (Z  +  ^,)^ «  .812,  whence  i'  beoomee  equal  to 

129.3  ft. 

"  For  high  stages,  the  formula  of  Chanoine  and  De  Lagrene*  ia 

(8*—l)    1 
used,  to  wit:  Z=  1.5  r*  -^  o     "^  which  Z  =  swell  head,  V  =» 

mean  yelodtj  before  oonstmotion  of  works,  8  <=  discharge  area  of 
river  before  oonstmotion  of  works,  8*  =  discharge  area  after  con- 
struction of  works  =  L  H  +  L'  H*,  and  1.5  is  a  constant  for  casea 
where  the  lock  gates  are  open.  Transforming  the  above  equation  and 
substituting  for  2  g  and  Z  their  values  64.3  and  .5,  respectively,  there 

results  S'  =:(  —       ^^       ,_  V     For  the  highest  stage  observed  H» 
V  32.15 +1.5  v2/ 

15.45ft.,  i?'  =  9.45 ft.,  F=4.7ft.,  and  8=  4  576  sq.  ft.,  and  8'=zLH  + 

L'  ir  =  3  260  sq.  ft.  =  2  008.5  sq.  ft.  +  9.45  L',  whence  L'  =  182.4  ft. 

*  'As  the  stage  that  would  just  cover  the  pier  and  abutment  is  16.5  ft., 
it  is  thought  best  to  fix  the  length  of  the  weir  at  140  ft.,  particularly 
as  the  rises  in  the  Sandy  during  the  summer  are  generally  quite  sudden 
when  the  Ohio  is  apt  to  be  low. 

*'  With  the  sill  of  the  pass  at  low- water  level,  and  130  ft.  long;  the  sill 
of  the  weir  6  ft.  above  that  of  the  pass,  and  140  ft.  long;  for  the  8-ft. 
stage  Z  becomes  equal  to  0.53  ft.  for  the  9-ft.  stage  it  is  less  than  0.5 
ft. ,  and  when  the  pier  and  abutment  are  submerged  Z  will  not  exceed 
0.5  ft.  appreciably." 

Innovations, — The  arrangements  proposed  in  the  foregoing  report 
were  maintained,  except  that,  instead  of  adopting  the  design  of  trestles 
proposed,  another,  requiring  less  height  of  sill  for  its  protection,  was 
used.  This  form  of  trestle  does  not  superpose,  requires  but  little  depth 
of  recess,  and  has  not  heretofore  been  applied.  This  change  of  plan 
was  brought  about  by  the  discovery  that  the  recess  below  the  pass-sill 
was  constantly  filled  with  sand,  gravel  and  stones,  and  it  was  believed 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  keep  it  sufiiciently  clean  to  properly 
maneuver  the  trestles. 

The  new  form  of  trestle  suppresses  the  axle  and  diagonal  bracing  of 
the  old  and  gives  a  decided  inclination  to  the  posts  and  permits  the 
trestles  to  lie  one  within  another  when  down  instead  of  piling  up  on 
each  other  as  in  the  old  form.  Thus  it  is  that  a  sill  of  sufficient  height 
to  protect  one  protects  all,  and  a  very  shallow  recess  answers  the  pur- 
pose and  greatly  reduces  the  liability  to  sand  up. 

•  ''Cktnalimtion  de  la  MeuM,''  p.  88. 
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The  method  of  manenyering  the  trestles  was  also  changed  from 
that  in  general  use.  In  the  maneuvers  of  trestles,  as  heretofore  gen- 
erally practiced,  a  chain  is  attached  to  each  trestle  and  a  crab  is  moved 
along  the  foot-bridge,  winding  in  the  whole  length  of  chain  in  order  to 
raise  the  trestle.  At  best  this  is  slow  and  laborious.  The  new  method 
connects  all  trestles  by  a  continuous  chain  which,  when  wound  over  a 
chain-wheel  on  a  crab  located  at  the  lock  wall,  will  successively  bring 
the  trestles  into  position  by  the  winding  in  of  a  very  short  length  of 
chain. 

There  are  several  modifications  in  the  original  designs  of  the  trestles, 
made  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  time  of  maneuvering,  but  they  are  of 
little  importance  and  will  not  be  specially  mentioned  here. 

To  meet  the  unprecedented  conditions  in  a  needle  dam  of  a  depth 
of  pool  of  18  ft.  on  the  sill,  with  very  little  down-stream  pressure  and 
with  the  chance  of  the  head  being  increased  1  ft.  at  times  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  freshet  which  might  materially  raise  the 
level  of  the  upper  pool  before  the  dam  could  be  lowered,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  needles  of  much  greater  thickness  and  width 
than  are  in  use  elsewhere.  In  order  to  handle  needles  of  this  size 
the  old  method  of  placing  by  hand  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  new  method.  This  was  accomplished  by 
placing  suitable  machinery  on  a  boat,  which  boat  is  used  as  a  store- 
house for  the  needles  when  not  in  use. 

Character  of  Foundation, — The  dam  is  founded  on  sandstone,  vary- 
ing in  depth  below  low  water  from  3  ft.  at  the  lock  wall  to  24  ft.  at  the 
abutment.  The  material  overlying  this  rock  was  largely*  sand  and 
clay,  but  the  part  underlying  the  weir  was  covered  with  a  4-ft.  layer  of 
gravel  and  small  boulders.  The  rock  was  rather  soft  on  top  and  at 
places  shelly  and  filled  with  coal  seams.  The  soft  and  sheUy  parts 
and  coal  were  all  removed,  and  the  bed  prepared  was  a  fairly  good 
foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

Substrudure. — The  substructure  is  of  concrete  and  sandstone 
masonry.  In  the  pass  it  is  22  ft.  and  in  the  weir  17  ft.  wide  at  the 
coping.  The  pass  masonry  averages  about  12  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
weir  about  24  ft.  Immediately  overlying  the  bed-rock  is  placed  a 
layer  of  concrete,  varying  in  thickness,  but  averaging  about  4  ft.  On 
this  bed  of  concrete,  and  near  its  up-stream  and  down-stream  edges, 
are  built  two  parallel  masonry  walls.     The  space  between  these  walls 
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is  filled  with  broken  stone  to  within  7  ft.  of  the  ooping,  and  abore  this 
is  9onoTete,  and  the  whole  is  coped  at  the  top  to  reoeiye  the  snper- 
Btmotnre.  Toward  the  np-stream  side  the  masonry  is  raised  and  a  sill  is 
fastened  for  the  support  of  the  needles  and  the  protection  of  the  trestles. 

TregUes. — The  pass  is  closed  by  81  and  the  weir  by  84  steel  trestles 
spaced  4  ft.  between  centers.  These  trestles  terminate  in  eyes  at  the 
bottom  and  are  connected  to  journal  boxes  by  pins.  The  pass  trestles 
are  15  ft.  2  ins.  high  and  weigh  1  140  lbs. »  and  the  weir  trestles  9  ft. 
8  ins  in  height  and  weigh  9^  lbs. ,  and  haye  a  base  of  9  ft.  lOf  ins.  and  6 
ft.  5  ins. ,  respectively.  The  width  on  top  is  8  ft.  8  ins. ,  and  the  floor  or 
walkway  is  8  ft.  2  ins.  The  trestle  frame  is  made  of  4-in.  steel  channels, 
weighing  7.25  lbs.  per  foot.  The  up-stream  post  is  single.  The  down- 
stream post  is  made  of  two  pieces,  set  apart  and  trussed.  These  two 
channels  are  close  together  at  the  bottom  and  diverge  toward  the  top, 
so  that  one  of  them  comes  to  the  up-stream  post  at  the  level  of  the 
connecting  bar,  above  which  point  it  is  riveted  to  the  up-stream  post, 
and  the  other  goes  to  the  top  of  the  trestle.  They  are  assembled  by 
gusset  plates  and  rivets.  The  frame  thus  formed  is  connected  by  two 
horizontal  braces,  made  of  angle-iron  and  riveted  to  the  outside.  A. 
suitable  frame  for  carrying  the  floor  \b  also  riveted  to  the  outside  of 
the  main  trestle  head.  The  bar  which  forms  the  upper  support  of  the 
needles,  and  connects  the  trestles  with  one  another  when  all  are 
standing,  is  hinged  vertically  at  the  pool  level,  so  as  to  swing  hori- 
zontaUy.  The  opposite  ^nd  is  formed  into  a  hook,  on  its  up-stream 
side,  which  engages  with  a  lip  or  projection  on  the  next  trestle.  It  is 
held  in  this  position  by  a  crank-shaped  rod,  known  as  the  jack-post, 
which  may  be  turned  from  the  walkway  by  a  wrench  when  it  is  deeired 
to  let  the  bar  swing  free,  the  hook  end  passing  through  the  space 
formed  by  bending  the  post.  When  in  use,  the  post  is  held  from  turn- 
ing by  a  latch,  which  is  raised  out  when  the  wrench  is  dropped  over 
the  head  of  the  post. 

The  trestles  are  connected  at  the  top  with  sheet-iron  floors,  hinged 
to  and  falling  with  them.  The  opposite  end  hooks  into  the  next  trestle 
at  two  points,  and  a  latch  moved  by  the  foot  holds  each  section 
•  in  position.  Thus  the  trestles  are  rigidly  connected  by  two  inde- 
X>endent  constructions,  and  there  is  still  a  third,  the  maneuvering 
chain.  The  cost  of  the  trestles  and  their  connection  with  the  masonry 
was  fd  828.84. 
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In  a  frame  bolted  into  the  head  of  each  trestle  is  a  combined  ratchet 
and  chain -wheel  turning  on  a  horizontal  axis.  Over  this  wheel  a  chain 
passes  from  one  end  of  the  pass  to  the  other;  there  is  also  a  similar 
chain  for  the  weir.  One  end  of  each  chain  is  fastened,  in  the  case  of 
the  pass,  to  the  trestle  nearest  the  pier,  and  in  the  case  of  the  weir,  to 
the  trestle  nearest  the  abutment.  The  other  ends  of  these  chains  are 
wound  on  chain-crabs  located  respectively  on  the  lock-wall  and  on 
the  pier.  By  means  of  a  pawl  dropping  into  the  ratchet,  the  rolling  of 
the  chain-wheel  may  be  stopped,  and  when  this  occurs  the  trestle  is 
attached  to  the  chain  and  the  winding  of  the  crab  will  move  it  as  de- 
sired. For  instance,  it  is  desired  to  lower  the  trestles.  First,  the  sup- 
port bars  are  all  released;  then  the  floor  section  of  the  end  trestle  is 
unhooked  and  the  crab  turned  backward  ;  the  trestle,  being  pushed 
away  by  the  attendant,  pulls  the  chain  as  it  goes  down.  When  it  has 
proceeded,  say,  4  ft.,  the  pawl  of  the  next  trestle  is  dropped  by  the  at- 
tendant and  thus  it  becomes  attached  to  the  chain.  The  releasing  of 
the  floor  locks  the  pawl  in  the  ratchet  so  that  it  cannot  come  out  while 
the  trestle  is  down. 

To  proceed  with  the  lowering,  the  floor  section  is  again  released 
and  a  second  trestle  starts  down.  As  more  chain  is  unwound,  other 
trestles  are  attached,  and  several  will  thus  be  under  way  simultane- 
ously. To  raise  the  dam  the  chain  is  wound  on  the  crab,  or  rather 
oyer  a  chain- wheel  on  the  crab,  where  it  falls  into  a  recess  provided  for 
it.  The  first  trestle  (being  the  last  lowered)  is  brought  up,  and  the 
attendant,  standing  on  the  wall,  grasps  the  floor,  which  rests  on  the 
chain,  and  raises  it  a  few  inches.  This  raising  depresses  the  op- 
posite end  on  the  point  of  the  pawl  and  lifts  it  out  of  the  ratchet, 
and  thus  allows  the  wheel  to  turn  and  releases  the  trestle  from  the 
chain.  The  pawl  is  held  out  of  the  ratchet  by  an  automatic  device 
which  drops  under  it.  As  each  trestle  comes  up,  it  is  released  from  the 
chain  by  the  attendant  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  last  one  raised  and 
slightly  elevating  the  end  of  the  floor-section  just  coming  up.  The 
floor-section  is  then  hooked  to  the  neighboring  trestle  while  the  crab- 
men  are  winding;  thus  the  entire  maneuver  may  be  performed  with- 
out stopping  the  crab,  and  the  winding  in  of  4  ft.  of  chain  each  time 
brings  a  trestle  into  place. 

Needles, — The  needles  are  of  white  pine  and  are  12  ins.  in  width. 
The  pass  needles,  14  ft.  3  in.  long,  are  8^  ins.  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
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4}  ins.  at  the  top,  and  weigh  when  wet  about  268  lbs.  The  weir 
needles  are  8  ft  3  ins.  long,  8i  ins.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  2}  ins.  at 
the  top,  and  weigh  about  80  lbs.  All  needles  are  banded  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  have  iron  handles  at  the  top  for  conyenienoe  in  hand- 
ling, and  suitable  attachments  for  connecting  chains  to  place  and  re- 
move them.  In  the  sides  of  the  pass  needles  a  shallow  groove  is  cut 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  strips  of  rubber  should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  prevent  leakage  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
cost  of  the  needles  was  SI  803.82.  The  pass  needles  when  not  in  use 
are  stored  on  a  boat  built  for  the  purpose.  This  boat  is  provided 
with  two  overhead  tracks  carrying  trolleys  for  lifting  the  needles  from 
the  piles  and  carrying  them  to  the  end  of  the  boat  when  they  are  to 
be  put  in  the  dam,  and  for  piling  them  when  they  are  to  be  stored.  All 
irons  are  countersunk  so  that  the  needles  lie  flat  on  each  other  when 
piled. 

Drift  Boom, — This  river  carries  a  considerable  quantity  of  drift. 
While  this  usually  comes  on  stages  of  water  at  which  the  dam  will  be 
down,  yet  there  are  times  when  it  arrives  in  great  quantities  with  the 
flrst  indication  of  a  rise.  This  happens  when  a  severe  storm  occurs  in 
some  of  the  neighboring  creeks  and  causes  a  freshet  of  sufScient  force 
to  break  the  tie  and  log  booms  in  the  mouths  of  these  creeks.  This 
drift  is  a  menace  to  the  dam,  and  should  it  come  at  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  lower  the  dam,  it  would  interfere  greatly  with  this  opera- 
tion, if  not  seriously  injure  or  even  destroy  the  trestles.  To  prevent 
such  an  occurrence,  a  boom  has  been  built  which  reaches  from  a  point 
some  distance  above,  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  lock,  to  the 
crib  at  the  river  wall  of  the  lock.  As  the  river  makes  a  pronounced 
bend  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  boom,  the  boom  is  little  less 
than  a  prolongation  of  the  shore  above,  and  it  will  readily  guide  the 
drift  into  the  lock,  where  it  can  be  locked  through  or  held  till  the 
dam  has  been  lowered.  In  construction  the  boom  consists  of  four 
parallel  timbers  bolted  rigidly  together  and  having  rudders  at  inter- 
vals of  80  ft.  The  movement  of  these  rudders  is  controlled  by  a  wire 
rox>e  which  connects  them  all  and  is  wound  on  a  capstan  at  the  ends 
of  the  boom.  Thus,  by  setting  the  rudders  at  any  desired  angle,  the 
boom  can  be  held  out  in  the  stream  at  any  point  required. 

CosL — The  total  cost  of  the  movable  dam,  including  every  item 
that  should  be  charged  to  the  construction  of  pass,  weir,  pier  and 
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ftbntment,  was  ^73  697.74,  or  S245.66  per  linear  foot.  Of  this,  the  enb- 
strnoture  cost  $226.48,  and  the  snperstmctnre  $19.18,  per  foot 

Afaneuvei's, — ^The  various  operations  required  in  maneuvering  ar© 
as  follows: 

(a)  Raising  the  trestles. 

(6)  Placing  the  needles. 

(c)  Bemoving  the  needles. 

(d)  Lowering  the  trestles. 

An  explanation  of  these  maneuvers  will  now  be  g^ven,  assuming 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  dam  are  understood  from  the  preceding 
description. 

(a)  Raising  the  Treaties, — The  raising  of  the  trestles  maj  be  done  in 
two  ways  :  (1)  by  a  crab  located  on  the  pier  for  the  weir  trestles, 
and  on  the  lock  wall  for  the  pass  trestles;  and  (2)  by  a  needle  boat 
anchored  above  and  raising  the  chain  passed  over  a  sheave  and  lead- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  dam  to  the  drum  of  the  engine.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  latter  method  has  been  but  little  employed,  as  a  suit- 
able engine  has  not  been  provided. 

By  the  first  method  the  chain  is  wound  in  by  two  men  at  the 
stationary  crab  on  the  masonry.  The  chain  passes  over  a  sprocket 
wheel  and  drops  through  a  hole  in  the  masonry  into  the  recess  pro- 
vided for  the  pass  trestles  in  the  pier,  and  into  the  manhole  of  the  dis- 
charging culverts  in  the  lock.  As  the  chain  is  wound  in,  it  brings  up 
the  first  trestle  and  starts  others.  When  the  first  trestle  is  nearly 
upright,  the  attendant,  standing  on  the  masonry,  lifts  the  end  of  the 
floor  section,  which  lies  on  the  chain,  a  few  inches,  and  this  movement 
depresses  one  end  of  the  pawl  and  raises  the  opposite  end  out  of  the 
ratchet  on  the  chain  wheel.  When  the  pawl  and  ratchet  are  separated, 
rigid  connection  between  the  trestles  and  chain  ceases,  and  the  at- 
tendant can  handle  the  trestle  at  will  without  the  crabmen  stopping 
the  winding  in.  He'hooks  the  fioor-section  into  the  place  provided  for 
it  on  the  masonry,  and  fastens  it  with  a  latch  moved  by  the  foot,  and 
then,  standing  on  the  bridge  thus  formed,  he  brings  the  escape  or  con- 
necting bar  into  place  with  a  hook  made  for  the  purpose,  and  turns  the 
jack-post,  which  is  fastened  to  the  masonry,  to  lock  it. 

By  this  time  the  floor  of  the  second  trestle  comes  within  easy 
reach,  and  he  repeats  the  operation  of  slightly  raising  the  free  end, 
which  releases  it  from  the  chain.     He  then  hooks  it  into  the  first 
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trestle  and  latches  it  with  the  f oot-latoh.  By  a  repetition  of  these 
maneuvers,  the  trestles  are  all  brought  upright  and  connected  with 
each  other.  When  the  last  trestle  has  been  raised,  a  rolling  bridge  is 
drawn  out  from  a  recess  in  the  masonry  and  connected  with  it,  and 
thus  a  foot-bridge  is  completed  from  one  part  of  the  masonry  to 
anofcher.  It  will  be  observed  that,  by  winding  in  the  length  of  chain 
at  which  the  trestles  are  spaced,  each  trestle  is  brought  up.  After  the 
first  one,  which  has  a  sufficient  length  of  chain  to  reach  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  masonry,  plus  the  distance  from  the  masonry 
to  the  head  of  the  trestle  when  down,  the  length  is  generally  4  ft. ; 
that  is,  the  trestles  themselves  are  4  ft.  between  centers,  and,  by 
allowing  8  ft.  of  chain  to  each,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wind  in  4  ft.  of 
this  to  properly  bring  the  trestles  to  position.  The  time  taken  to 
raise  either  pass  or  weir  trestles  is  about  40  minutes. 

{b)  Placing  the  Needles. — This  has  been  effected  in  two  ways,  (1) 
from  the  boat,  and  (2)  from  the  water  by  a  derrick  on  the  boat.  The 
first  method  was  originally  the  only  one  attempted,  but  experiments 
have  proven  the  second  to  be  equaUy  good  and  with  much  less  work. 

(1)  The  pass  needles  are  stored  on  a  boat,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  lie  perfectly  flat  on  each  other  when  piled,  so  as  to  prevent 
warping  and  save  space.  Immediately  over  the  piles  of  needles,  on 
each  side  of  the  boat  is  a  suspended  track  on  which  travels  a  trolley. 
The  needles  are  all  stored  with  their  heads  in  one  direction,  toward 
the  dam.  At  about  the  center  of  weight  of  each  needle  is  a  ring. 
The  trolley  has  a  sheave  over  which  passes  a  chain  having  a  hook  at 
one  end.  By  placing  this  hook  in  the  ring  of  the  needle,  and  pulling 
down  on  the  free  end  of  the  chain,  the  needle  will  be  raised  from  the 
pile.  Near  the  hook  is  a  catch  or  claw  on  the  chain,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  hold  the  bight  of  that  part  of  the  chain  pulled  down  in 
raising  the  needle.  Thus,  the  needle,  after  being  raised,  remains  sus- 
pended, and  by  pushing  it  the  trolley  rolls  along  the  track  overhead, 
and  carries  it  out  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  the  free  end  of  the  chain 
lying  idle  on  the  needle.  The  boat  is  placed  so  that  its  bow  is  only 
a  few  feet  up  stream  from  the  trestles,  and  when  the  needle  is  brought 
to  the  end  of  the  track  its  head  projects  over  the  foot-bridge.  Here 
it  is  grasped  by  the  attendant  stationed  on  the  trestles,  and  placed  on 
the  support  bar  along  side  the  last  needle  put  in.  The  trolley  track 
projects  over  the  hull  of  the  boat  several  feet,  so  that  when  the  head 
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chain  between  eaoh  pair  of  handles.  The  end  of  the  chain  is  fastened 
to  a  long  line  leading,  to  the  engine  on  the  needle  boat,  which  is 
anchored  well  up  stream,  or  to  a  crab  on  the  lock  wall,  or  on  shore. 
By  starting  the  engine  or  crab  the  first  needle  is  pulled  away  from  its 
support  at  the  top,  and  when  it  has  traveled  the  length  of  the  slack 
chain  leading  to  the  next,  the  second  is  started,  and  so  on  until  all  are 
removed  and  are  afloat.  This  maneuver  is  very  rapid,  the  time  required 
being  simply  that  which  is  necessary  to  wind  the  rope  on  the  drum  of 
the  engine.  The  boat  is  anchored  in  such  direction  that  the  needles 
float  into  the  quiet  water  above  the  unremoved  portion  of  the  dam. 

The  original  intention  was  to  adopt  the  escapement  method  of  re* 
moving  the  needles,  and  this  can  still  be  used  if  desired,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  wide  needles  would  be  greatly  damaged,  particularly 
on  the  weir,  by  allowing  them  to  fall  down  stream.  The  method  em- 
ployed is  more  rapid  and  less  destructive  to  the  needles  and  in  every 
way  more  satisfactory.  Were  the  trestles  of  wider  span,  the  escape- 
ment method  would  be  preferable,  on  the  weir,  at  least,  but  the  lack 
of  a  cushion  of  water  on  the  masonry  would  often  prevent  escaping  on 
account  of  injury  to  the  needles. 

(d)  Lowering  the  TresUes. — In  lowering  the  trestles,  the  last  one 
raised  is  the  flrst  to  start  down.  The  attendant  stands  on  the  foot- 
bridge und  flrst  unhooks  the  rolling  bridge  and  pushes  it  back  into  its 
recess.  He  then  disconnects  the  escape-bar  of  the  last  trestle  and 
throws  it  around  against  its  trestle  and  then  unhooks  the  floor  section, 
which  falls  on  the  chain  and  rests  there;  he  gives  it  a  push,  and  the 
man  at  crab  at  the  same  time  slacks  on  the  brake  so  as  to  unwind  the 
chain.  When  the  chain  has  run  out  about  4  ft.  the  attendant  throws 
the  pawl  of  the  standing  trestle  into  its  ratchet  and  thus  the  descend- 
ing trestle  is  stopped.  The  escape-bar  and  floor  section  of  this  trestle 
are  then  released  and  the  weight  of  the  trestle  already  under  way  pulls 
it  towards  itself  when  the  chain- wheel  of  the  crab  is  allowed  to  turn, 
thus  paying  out  the  chain.  The  operation  of  throwing  the  pawl  in 
the  ratchet  is  again  repeated,  when  the  chain  has  gone  as  far  as  de- 
sired. A  repetition  of  these  maneuvers  brings  all  the  trestles  to  their 
beds  with  their  floor  section  resting  on  top  of  them.  In  this  manner 
four  or  flve  trestles  are  descending  simultaneously,  and  as  fast  as  one 
comes  to  rest,  another  is  attached.  The  time  required  for  lowering 
either  pass  or  weir  is  about  20  minutes. 
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In  addition  to  the  leakage,  wickets  would  be  objectionable  on  this 
weir  because  they  could  never  be  put  on  the  swing  for  fear  of  drift- 
wood lodging  against  the  horses  and  thus  complicating  the  maneuvers. 
Thus,  pool  regulation  could  not  be  effected  in  small  rises  with  the 
certainty  that  it  can  bj  repoussing  needles;  but  they  have  the  advantage 
that  they  can  be  raised  against  the  full  head  of  water  at  any  time  de- 
sired, and  thus  prevent  too  great  a  lowering  of  the  pool  in  passing 
small  freshets.  The  author  believes  that  the  construction  could  be  so 
altered  as  to  greatly  decrease  the  leakage  and  thus  to  a  considerable 
extent  eliminate  this  objection.  Considering  the  untried  methods 
necessary  in  this  dam,  it  may  be  said  that  the  maneuvers  have  all  been 
fairly  satisfactory  so  far.  The  dam  has  been  operated  in  one  or  two 
instances  under  especially  difficult  conditions,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
success  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  which  may  occur.  A  rapidly 
rising  river,  filled  with  drift,  arriving  at  night,  in  snow  or  rain,  might 
complicate  matters  considerably,  and  change  an  apparent  success  into 
a  certain  failure,  without  warning.  All  precautions  possible,  except 
the  construction  of  telephone  lines  owned  and  operated  by  the 
(Government,  have  been  taken  to  provide  against  surprises,  and  re- 
sults are  now  to  be  awaited  and  difficulties  met  with  courage  and 
intelligence. 

The  experience  so  far  gained  with  this  dam  indicates  that  its  opera- 
tion will  be  at  least  as  speedy,  easy  and  safe  as  is  that  of  the  wicket 
dams  on  the  Great  Kanawha  or  of  the  needle  dams  of  the  old  type  in 
Europe,  while  this  dam  is  much  less  wasteful  of  water  than  any  of 
these,  which  is  an  important  item  in  this  and  many  other  streams. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  XYII,  is  a  view  of  the  Louisa  dam  from  below,  on  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  The  pool  is  3  ins.  above  the  normal  level 
and  is  running  over.  The  head  is  12  ft.  3  ins.  from  pool  to  pool.  The 
depth  on  the  sill  is  13  ft.  3  ins. 

Fig.  2,  Plate  XVII,  is  a  view  from  the  lower  end  of  the  look  when  the 
pool  is  full.  The  difference  in  level  between  the  two  pools  is  12  ft. 
2  ins.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  leakage  perceptible  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  dam,  and  that  the  water  below  is  quiet. 

Modifications,  — With  modifications  having  in  view  the  disposal  of 
the  drift,  that  is,  setting  aside  a  certain  part  of  the  dam  for  this  pur- 
pose and  constructing  it  with  that  object  in  view,  the  needle  dam  may 
become  an  economical  and  safe  means  of  improving  American  rivers 
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of  all  sizes  and  characters.  At  this  particular  dam,  improyemeDts 
could  be  made:  by  providing  a  drift  chute  for  the  passage  of  small 
debris  and  for  regulating  the  pool;  by  increasing  the  spans  of  the 
trestles  so  that  the  escapement  of  needles  will  be  facilitated  and  the 
passage  of  drift  at  the  time  of  opening  the  dam  be  rendered  less 
dangerous;  by  widening  the  pass  needles  in  order  to  consume  less 
time  in  placing  them  and  also  make  their  escapement  less  injurious; 
by  cutting  off  the  needles  at  pool  level  so  as  to  permit  an  overflow,  the 
same  as  wicket  dams  have,  and  thus  assist  in  pool  regulation  at  the 
ordinary  stage  of  the  water. 

While  these  changes  would  be  beneficial  on  the  pass,  yet  they  are 
not  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  form  of  dam 
for  closing  the  weir  on  a  river  similar  to  this,  with  its  great  quantities 
of  drift  and  sudden  rises,  could  be  advantageously  changed  in  new 
constructions;  still  the  author  is  not  ready  to  condemn  a  needle  weir, 
by  any  means.  The  weir  should  be  capable  of  rapid  and  safe  opera- 
tion under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  It  should  not  only  be  pos- 
sible to  lower  it,  but  also  to  raise  it,  under  full  head  of  water;  for 
there  are  times  when  it  is  advantageous  to  discharge  a  rise  over  it 
without  lowering  the  pass  at  all,  and  it  should  be  raised  again  long 
before  the  pools  above  and  below  reach  the  same  level.  It  should  be 
practicable  to  completely  lower  a  part  of  it  for  pool  regulation  and 
raise  it  again  at  the  proper  time  without  reducing  the  head  below 
pool  level. 

That  this  result  may  be  economically  accomplished  by  the  proper 
construction  and  intelligent  operation  of  well-known  forms  of  dam  the 
author  has  no  doubt.  There  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  seventy  years 
a  type  of  dam  which  may  be  applied  for  this  purpose  with  great 
economy  and  assurance  of  success — the  Thenard  shutter.  The  width 
of  the  shutters  must  be  only  such  as  the  power  at  hand  will  raise, 
against  the  maximum  head  of  water,  whether  this  be  as  narrow  as 
an  American  needle  or  as  wide  as  a  Chanoine  wicket.  This  power 
may  be  applied  in  the  ordinary  way  from  a  foot-bridge,  or  maneuver- 
ing boat  (the  foot-bridge  being  lowered  again  after  use),  or  the 
maneuvers  may  take  place  in  a  conduit  in  the  masonry.  The  low- 
ering will,  of  course,  be  accomplished  by  a  tripping  device  of 
suitable  design,  operated  from  the  masonry  or  from  the  conduit 
mentioned. 
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That  the  same  result  may  be  attained  with  the  dam  described 
further  on,  composed  wholly  of  trestles  without  needles,  gates, 
curtains  or  wickets,  in  which  the  maneuvers  are  across  the  current 
from  stationary  mechanism,  seems  reasonable,  and  the  bear-trap 
and  drum  wickets  may  be  called  into  play  for  this  purpose,  because 
the  initial  head  can  be  obtained  by  raising  the  narigation  pass  first. 

Calculations, — The  strains  on  the  various  parts  of  the  dam  will 
now  be  given. 

Pass  TVesUes, — Direct  strains.  If  the  water  is  1  ft.  above  the 
normal  level  of  the  pool  the  total  pressure  on  each  bay  of  needles 
will  be  4  ft.  0  in.  x  13  ft.  3i  ins.  x  62.5  lbs.  x  7  ft.  6  ins.  =  24  900  lbs. 

Taking  moments  about  the  sill  to  find  the  pressure  P  on  the  sup- 
port bar  connecting  the  trestles  at  pool  level,  the  distance  to  the 
resultant  pressure  being  4.72  ft. : 

13  ft.  3}  ins. 

The  two  down-stream  pieces  are  rigidly  connected  and  may  be 
assumed  to  take  equally  the  strain  they  bear,  whence,  by  graphics : 
Tension  in  up-stream  post  =  11  000  lbs. 

Compression  in  two  down-stream  posts  =  7  400  lbs.  each. 

Stress  in  up-stream  post  for  4-in.  8-lb.  channel  =s     ^  .  ,, — '-  = 
*^  ''  2.4  lbs. 

4  600  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Stress  allowable,  about  12  000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  net  section. 

Stress  in  down-stream  posts  =    ^  .  .,       =  3  100  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

With  square  and  pin  bearing  the  allowable  stress  for  steel  per 

square  inch  would  be  7  000  lbs.  if  —  = =-^^= — -  =  10.2. 

Indirect  strains  are  caused  by  the  maneuvers,  sediment,  suction,  etc. 

When  the  pass  trestles  are  down,  deposit  covers  them  and  en- 
closes them  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  sill.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  each  post,  in  being  raised,  must  lift,  for  each  foot  of  its  length,  a 
block  of  material  9  ins.  wide  by  8  ins.  deep.  Then  9  ins.  x  8  ins.  =s 
72  ins.  X  12  ins.  =  864  cu.  ins.  =  0.50  cu.  ft.  Net  weight  of  sand  in 
water  =  110  lbs.  —  62.5  lbs.  =  47.5  lbs.  or  say  60  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 
Weight  of  posts  and  connections,  say,  10  lbs.  per  foot  run. 

Hence  total  weight  on  post  =  -^  +  10  =  35  lbs.  per  foot  run. 
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Greatest  length  between  supports  =  16.5  ft.  Hence  bending  moment 
^ 85 lbs.  X  16.6 ft.  X  16.6  ft.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  _^^^  ^^^^ ^^^^ 

Now  if  8  s=  strain  per  square  inch  in  extreme  fiber, 

c  =  distance  from  center  of  gravity  to  same  fiber, 

/  =s  moment  of  inertia  of  section, 

M  =  bending  moment, 

*i                ^^      14  200  lbs.  X  2  ins.         ^  .jnn  lu  •     u  # 

then  8  =  —f-  = ^-^i =  5  600  lbs.  per  square  inch  for 

4-in.  8-lb.  channel.  Compression  strain  due  to  raising  =  about  200 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Total  strain  in  raising  =  5  800  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

The  actual  weight  of  one  trestle  head,  with  floor,  escape-bar,  etc., 
with  bottom  of  trestle  resting  on  ground,  is  750  lbs.  Assuming  that 
900  lbs.  is  the  weight  raised  by  the  chain  in  raising  according  to  the 
diagram,  then  maximum  pull  on  chain  =  4  360  lbs. 

Pass  Needles. — These  are  12  ins.  in  width,  8^  ins.  thick  at  the 
bottom  and  4}  ins.  thick  at  pool  level.  Clear  span  =  13.3  ft.  Maxi- 
mum head  =  13  ft.  Pressure  per  needle  =  1.0  ft.  X  13.3  ft.  x  6.5  ft, 
X  62.5  lbs.  =  5  400  lbs. 

Maximum  if  will  be  found  at  7.5  ft.  below  pool  level  and  =  (1  800 

X  7.7  ft.)  —  (1  ft.  X  7.7  ft.  X  3.75  X  62.5  lbs.  x  ^^V^)  =  13  900  — 

u 

4  600  =  9  300  ft. -lbs.  =  111  600  in. -lbs. 

Thickness  of  needle  at  this  point  =  6}  ins.    From  standard  formula, 

L          Av.       I.    '            ^c          6}ins.       o  o-  .          c      3.37  ins. 
extreme  fiber  strain  s  =  —=-;  c  =  -~ —  =  3.37  mg.  j  _.  = _ = 

1  A  11 

6  1         mu  111  600         ^  ^^^  ,,  .      , 

^771 -^T^ —  =  7^.     Then  s  =  — jr= —  =  1  230  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

12  ms.  X  6i  ins.       91  91  r-       1 

111  600 
For  needle  1\  ins.  thick  s  =   ■      ^     =  1  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ill  ftOO 
For  needle  8  ins.  thick  s  =  — y^^  -  =  875  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  leakage  through  the  pass  when  the  pool  is  at  normal  height, 

13  ft.  above  sill,  with  no  down-stream  pressure  =  20.5  ft.  X  0.6  =  12.30 
ft.  per  second.  Area  of  opening  with  needles  \  in.  apart  =  13  ft.  3| 
ins.  X  i  in.  =  0.138  sq.  ft.  Hence  leakage  per  needle  (or  per  foot)  = 
12.30  ft.  X  0.138  sq.  ft.  =  1.70  cu.  ft.  per  second. 

Hence  total  leakage  between  pass  needles  =  1.70  cu.  ft.  X  131  = 
222  cu.  ft.  per  second.     De  Lagrene's  formula  gives  the  leakage  as 
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abont  196  en.  ft.  per  second.  In  actual  practice,  there  is  not  the  least 
leakage  in  six  or  eight  consecutive  joints,  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
water  passes  through  less  than  one-third  of  the  joints,  and  even  these 
may  be  closed  bj  the  use  of  grass  and  weeds.  The  weir  leakage 
amounts  to  121  cu.  ft.  per  second  bj  the  same  formula.  In  practice,  it 
probably  never  equals  one-fiftieth  of  that  amount,  and  most  of  this 
occurs  between  the  sill  and  the  needles  where  small  stones  or  sticks 
may  have  caught.  With  a  head  of  7  ft.  on  October  22d,  1897,  the 
leakage  through  the  weir  was  all  collected  on  the  masonry  floor  and 
passed  through  a  6mall  pipe,  and  amounted  to  a  common  water  bucket 
full  in  95  seconds,  or  about  1  gall,  in  38  seconds.  The  entire 
leakage  of  pass  and  weir  was  carefully  measured  at  the  same  time  and 
found  to  be  about  5.20  cu.  ft.  per  second.  The  discharge  of  the  entire 
river  had  at  that  time  been  reduced  by  the  long  drouth  to  48  cu.  ft. 
per  second.  The  river  below  the  dam  then  stood  at  10  ins.  on  the  pass 
sill,  and  the  distance  to  the  level  of  the  upper  pool  was  12  ft.  2^  ins. 

Bemabks  on  Needle  Dams. 

Ifeedles. — The  two  principal  objections  to  needle  dams,  of  lifts  even 
as  high  as  those  sustained  by  wickets,  have  been  that  the  needles 
would  be  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  handle  and  that  the  leakage  would 
be  too  great.  Both  of  these  objections  have  been  overcome,  in  the 
dam  just  described,  by  the  use  of  needles  handled  by  machinery,  and 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  make  practically  a  tight  wall.  The  width  of 
the  needles  causes  but  few  joints,  and  these  are  reduced  to  the  smallest 
space  by  carefully  placing  them  close  together;  the  thickness  or  depth 
being  of  great  advantage  in  holding  sediment,  weeds,  grass,  etc.,  which 
are  drawn  into  the  joints.  In  this  dam,  while  the  depth  of  water  is  18 
ft.,  the  head  sustained  is  Hi  to  12  ft.,  and  may  even  go  to  13  ft.,  be- 
cause there  is  no  dam  below  to  hold  the  water  to  a  certain  height,  yet 
the  leakage  can  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

Now,  in  a  system  of  dams,  the  head  here  sustained  is  practically 
the  same  as  it  would  be  in  a  dam  with  18  ft.  on  the  sill  and  6  ft.  in 
the  pool  below,  and  the  author  has  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
such  a  dam  under  certain  conditions. 

High' Lift  Bams. — These  conditions  are: 

(1)  The  trestles  should  have  a  span  as  great  as  their  height,  or  at 
least  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  be  lowered  independently  of  the  others. 
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(2)  The  trestles  should  be  provided  with  suitable  escapements  and 
appliances  for  placing  the  needles. 

(3)  The  needles  should  be  a  combination  of  wood  and  steel  or  iron, 
3  or  4  ft.  in  width  and  of  great  strength  and  stiffiiess. 

(4)  A  regelating  weir  should  be  provided  whose  closing  apparatus 
should  be  such  as  can  be  readily  operated  both  in  raising  and  lower- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  full  head  it  sustains. 

Wide-Span  Trestles. — The  chief  advantage  of  wide-span  trestles  is 
that  they  permit  any  trestle  to  be  lowered  at  any  point  in  the  dam  re- 
gardless of  any  other  trestle;  a  second  advantage  is  that  they  allow 
most  of  the  drift  to  pass  through  when  the  needles  are  being  escaped, 
and  even  when  it  lodges  the  trestles  are  so  strong  that  it  can  do  but 
little  damage  before  it  can  be  removed.  The  wide  spans  are  also  quite 
advantageous  in  the  escapement  of  needles,  because  these  cannot  be 
injured  by  striking  the  trestles  in  falling,  like  they  can  in  the  narrow 
spaces. 

Escapements, — The  best  method  of  removing  the  needles  is  to 
permit  them  to  fall  down  stream  when  there  is  a  suflScient  cushion  of 
water  to  prevent  their  injury,  and  where  the  construction  is  such  that 
they  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  trestles  or  inflict  an  injury  on  these 
members  themselves.  For  wide-span,  high-lift  trestles,  the  escape- 
ments which  require  the  bar  to  swing  horizontally  will  scarcely  be 
practicable,  but  there  is  no  doubt  an  escape-bar  can  be  so  constructed 
as  to  either  revolve,  slide  or  roll  upward  when  released  and  permit  the 
needles  to  pass  under  it;  or  hook  or  chain  connections  can  be  made 
which  will  support  the  tops  of  the  needles  and  be  readily  disengaged 
when  desired.  The  raising  of  the  trestles  can  be  easily  accomplished, 
whatever  their  weight,  within  reasonable  limits,  and  their  upward  pull 
on  the  masonry  can  be  distributed  so  as  to  effect  no  injury. 

Placing  Needles. — The  placing  of  needles  of  great  width  can  be 
done  with  the  greatest  facility  by  arranging  them  so  that  all  will  drop 
into  the  water  together.  Suitable  connections  with  the  trestles  can 
be  devised  for  this  purpose.  The  needles  may  be  taken  from  the 
water  by  light  machinery  on  a  boat,  or  from  any  point  desired  by  a 
small  traveling  crane  running  on  a  track  on  the  trestles  themselves, 
and  placed  upright  on  shelves  of  supports  arranged  beforehand. 
These  supports  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  guide  the  needles  into 
the  shoulder  of  the  sill.    When  all  is  ready  the  simultaneous  release 
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of  the  sapport-fihelyes  will  drop  all  the  needles  into  the  water 
together.  This  method  has  had  a  snfBoient  test  to  indicate  its  com- 
plete success  in  practice.  It  has  the  advantage  that  the  needles  come 
to  rest  without  shock  to  the  sill,  dropping  as  they  do  almost  yerti- 
cally. 

Another  method  which  has  merit,  although  not  yet  tried,  even  ex- 
perimentally, consists  in  placing  the  heads  of  the  needles  on  the 
escape-bars  and  suspending  the  bottoms  just  above  water  from  a  wire 
rope  stretched  across  the  pass.  The  needles  are  thus  inclined  up 
stream.  When  all  have  been  put  in  i>08ition,  both  ends  of  the  rope 
are  released  and  the  current  carries  the  needles  against  the  sill.  It  is 
not  certain  that  this  sudden  striking  of  the  sill  will  not  be  injurious 
both  to  the  needles  and  the  sill,  although  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
force  will  be  sufficient  to  do  any  damage,  and  another  method  on  this 
line  IB  suggested  : 

At  the  correct  distance  above  the  needles  is  placed  a  bar  of  steel 
reaching  the  entire  width  of  pass.  When  down  it  rests  on  a  sill  at  the 
level  of  the  pass  sill;  when  up  it  rests  on  legs  or  small  horses  hinged 
to  the  sill  at  the  bottom  and  to  the  bar  at  the  top.  These  legs  do  not 
become  wholly  upright,  but  stand  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle  ta 
facilitate  lowering.  The  bar  is  raised  by  winding  in  a  chain  attached 
to  the  end.  When  up  it  is  just  above  the  water.  The  bottoms  of  the 
needles  are  placed  on  it  and  the  heads  on  the  escape-bars.  When  all 
have  been  so  placed  the  releasing  of  certain  fastenings  at  several 
points  will  permit  the  bar  to  revolve  and  drop  the  needles  into  the 
water,  when  the  current  will  carry  them  against  the  sill.  In  either 
case  several  needles  should  be  put  in  place  to  act  as  glides,  but  not  a 
sufficient  number  to  materially  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current. 
The  bar  is  then  lowered  by  slacking  the  chain. 

For  the  wide-span  trestles,  and  wide  needles  mentioned  at  several 
points  in  this  paper,  the  following  method  is  suggested: 

The  trestles  are  connected  at  a  suitable  height  with  bars  at  up- 
stream posts.  The  needles  are  placed  horizontally  .or  nearly  so  on 
these  bars,  like  a  wicket  on  its  horse,  so  that  when  the  up-stream 
ends  are  depressed  they  will  come  to  place  in  the  shoulder  of  the  sill 
by  revolving  around  the  bars,  on  which  they  are  held  by  suitable  pro- 
jections or  hooks.  Special  needles  above  each  trestle  may  first  be 
placed  to  fill  the  spaces.     The  bars  can  be  removed  when  proper  con- 
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neotion  with  escape-bars  above  has  been  made.  Bj  this  methocU 
which  can  also  be  applied  on  narrow-span  trestles,  the  needles  can  be 
righted  more  leisurely,  as  in  Chanoine  wickets,  bnt  it  is  advisable  to 
do  it  quickly.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  suitable  appliances 
for  simultaneous  righting  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  dam,  by 
simply  placing  the  bars  at  such  level  as  will  make  the  butt  of  the 
needle  heavier  than  its  top,  and  holding  the  top  on  the  under  side  of 
another  bar  or  chain  which,  when  released,  will  be  raised  by  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the  heads  of  the  needles  as  their  bottoms  go 
against  the  sill. 

Tightening  Jacks, — The  tightness  and  cheapness  of  a  needle  dam 
are  its  two  chief  recommendations.  By  the  use  of  heavy  hydraulic 
jacks  at  the  masonry  ends  of  the  pass,  applied  as  soon  as  the  needles 
have  been  placed  and  before  the  head  has  become  much  increased 
(and  common  jack-screws  at  intervals  along  the  dam  in  wide  passes), 
the  needles  can  be  pressed  so  closely  together  that  no  leakage  what- 
ever will  take  place  between  them.  The  author  has  used  the  common 
jack-screw  for  this  purpose  with  great  satisfaction  by  simply  standing 
out  the  heads  of  needles  at  intervals  and  inserting  the  jacks  between 
those  in  place.  In  this  manner  he  was  able  to  completely  close  all 
joints  within  20  ft.  either  way  from  the  jack  with  the  great  head  of  4 
ft.  There  should  be  two  stationary  jacks  at  each  end  of  the  pass,  one 
near  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  needles.  Those  at  the  top 
need  have  but  little  power.  All  should  be  placed  in  recesses  in  the 
masonry  and  connected  with  needles  in  the  recesses  which  would  be 
pushed  out  to  close  the  spaces  made  by  pressing  the  needles  together. 
Jack-screws  of  the  common  type  may  be  used  at  intermediate  points, 
if  desirable,  with  great  advantage,  the  spaces  they  cause  being  closed 
by  joint  covers  or  narrow  needles. 

Application  to  Wide  Passes, — That  it  is  wholly  practicable  to  operate 
very  wide  passes,  such  as  those  proposed  for  the  Ohio,  closed  with 
needles  3  or  4  ft.  wide  and  18  to  20  ft.  high,  with  actual  lift  of  12  ft., 
the  author  has  no  doubt.  That  such  a  dam  would  be  preferable  to 
Chanoine  wickets  in  many  respects,  particularly  those  of  tightness 
and  economy,  is  also  true.  The  new  idea  of  placing  the  needles 
simultaneously,  coupled  with  the  old  one  of  releasing  them  by  escape- 
ment, conspire  to  render  it  possible  to  close  passes  of  any  width  with- 
out an  increased  head,  and  open  them,  if  necessary,  under  full  press- 
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tire.  By  the  use  of  wide-span,  heavy  trestles,  which  can  be  dropped 
as  fast  as  the  needles  are  released,  the  danger  from  drift  is  greatly  re- 
duced, if  not  wholly  overcome. 

The  maneuver  of  lowering  may  be  as  rapid  as  desired.  Certainly 
this  can  be  done  with  far  greater  speed  than  with  wickets  without  a 
tripper.  It  can  even  be  accomplished  from  the  walls,  without  going 
upon  the  foot-bridge  at  all,  if  desirei.  The  raising  may  require  more 
time  than  for  wickets,  but  this  is  not  certain.  By  the  use  of  a  differ- 
ent form  of  floor  for  the  foot-bridge  the  accumulation  of  deposit  on 
the  trestles  when  down  will  not  nearly  equal  that  which  now  finds 
lodgment  on  the  wickets,  and  in  this  way  much  time  may  be  saved  in 
the  raising.  An  advantage  of  needle  dams,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is 
the  facility  with  which  repairs  can  be  made;  every  movable  part  is 
easy  of  access.  The  width  of  foundation  for  a  needle  dam  need  only 
be  about  one-half  that  of  a  wicket  dam  operated  from  a  foot-bridge, 
and,  as  the  cost  is  largely  in  the  substructure,  it  will  be  much  cheaper. 

Needles  Below  Trestles, — The  author  has  under  way  plans  for  a  high- 
lift  needle  dam  in  which  the  needles  are  on  the  down-stream  side  of 
the  trestles.  The  heads  of  the  needles  are  supported  by  hooks  at- 
tached to  the  down-stream  side  of  the  floor  and  the  bottoms  rest  against 
a  shoulder  in  the  foundation.  The  supporting  hooks  are  made  with 
lever  handles  so  that  they  may  be  readily  disengaged  either  separately 
or  by  numbers  as  desired.  The  escape-bar  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sary. The  down-stream  posts  of  the  trestles  may  act  as  part  of  the 
dam  or  the  needles  may  be  entirely  below  the  line  of  trestles.  The 
advantages  of  this  construction  will  be  apparent  to  those  familiar  with 
the  maneuvers  necessary  to  place  and  remove  the  needles,  as  they  can 
be  much  more  easily  put  in  with  the  trestles  to  guide  them  and  will 
not  strike,  or  become  entangled  with  the  trestles,  when  being  taken 
out.  The  pressure  against  a  high  sill  at  the  bottom  is  also  avoided. 
It  is  the  author's  intention  to  more  fully  describe  and  illustrate  this 
idea  in  the  discussion,  when  the  drawings  will  have  been  completed. 

Chanoine  Wicjket  Dams. 

The  wicket  dam  invented  in  1852  by  M.  Chanoine  has  had  quite  an 
extended  application.  It  has  undergone  few  changes,  considering  the 
number  in  use,  but  the  form  of  hurter  or  shoe  against  which  the 
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props  rest  when  the  dam  is  up  was  considerably  altered  by  M.  Pas- 
qneau  in  1879  in  the  dam  at  Lyons,  France,  and  this  modification  has 
been  applied  in  America.  The  object  of  this  alteration  was  to  dispense 
with  the  tripping  bar  in  lowering  the  dams,  but  a  French  engineer 
has  well  said  that  this*  "removes  one  of  the  gp*eatest  advantages  of 
the  Chanoine  system;  in  suppressing  the  tripping  bar  we  take  away 
the  power  of  opening  the  dam  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  simple  ma* 
chinery  of  a  crab  on  the  bank,  and  in  spite  of  any  ice.  In  fact  certain 
dams  on  the  Upper  Seine  have  been  opened  several  times  without 
difficulty  and  without  damage  when  the  river  has  been  completely 
covered  with  ice,  a  notable  example  being  that  of  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  at  Port  h  r Anglais  during  the  siege  of  Paris.'* 

History. — As  the  Poir^e  dam  was  developed  from  the  old-time 
stanches  and  plank  dams  of  various  patterns,  so  the  Chanoine  wicket 
dam  is  an  evolution  of  another  type.  Gates  with  horizontal  axes  fixed 
in  the  abutments  have  long  been  in  use.  The  valves  used  in  the  dikes 
of  Holland  turn  on  an  axis  near  the  top.  and  the  date  of  their  intro- 
duction is  not  known.  They  allow  the  water  to  run  off  at  low  tide  and 
prevent  its  encroachment  at  high  tide. 

De  Cessart,  in  1808,  proposed  a  wicket  whose  axes  should  be  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  height  and  turn  in  the  abutment.  A  similar  gate 
was  proposed  by  M.  Frimot  in  1827. 

The  dams  on  the  Orb  (1778)  were  supported  by  hinges  fastened  to 
the  floor  of  the  dams.  M.  Thenard  then  added  the  prop,  hurter  and 
tripping  bar,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Mesnagerthe  counter-shut- 
ter was  constructed  by  him.  The  invention  of  M.  Chanoine  (1852) 
placed  the  axis  of  rotation  near  the  middle  of  the  wicket,  above  the 
center  of  pressure  and  on  the  down-stream  side.  The  wicket  is 
mounted  on  the  head  of  a  horse  or  trestle,  upon  which  it  swings.  This 
horse  is  free  to  rotate  around  its  base,  which  is  hinged  to  the  floor. 
The  wicket  is  raised  end-on  to  the  stream.  Its  thickness  and  that  of 
the  horse  and  prop  furnish  the  only  resistence  to  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. When  raised  the  wickets  form  the  dam.  They  may  be  lowered 
either  by  the  use  of  a  tripping  bar  or  by  a  boat-hook.  These  dams 
usually  consist  of  two  parts,  the  weir  and  the  navigable  pass.  In  the 
pass,  the  sill  is  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  weir,  the  sill 
is  considerably  higher.  The  two  portions  of  the  dam  are  separated  by 
a  pier  and  are  furnished  with  abutments  at  the  banks.     In  the  earlier 
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times,  the  wickets  were  raised  by  the  use  of  a  boat,  but  in  more  recent 
dams  a  foot-bridge  of  Poir^  trestle  has  been  regarded  as  better,  al- 
though the  pass  at  the  Davis  Island  dam,  on  the  Ohio  Bivor,  is 
maneuvered  from  a  boat,  and  has  the  advantage  that  there  are  no 
trestles  to  catch  drift. 

Chakoine  Dams,  Pboper. 

Wickeis, — It  is  not  considered  necessary  at  this  point  to  describe 
other  than  the  movable  parts  of  a  wicket  dam.  Wickets  consist  of 
three  parts:  a  rectangular  wooden  or  iron  panel,  capable  of  being 
balanced  by  counterweights  on  a  horizontal  axis,  a  horse  and  a  prop. 
The  horizontal  axis  of  the  wicket  is  generelly  placed  near  the  lower 
third  of  the  height  of  the  dam.  When  the  water  rises  above  the  top 
of  the  wicket  to  a  certain  height,  the  wicket  tips  by  the  weight  to  an 
almost  horizontal  position.  When  the  level  of  the  pool  is  lowered  the 
pressure  is  reversed,  and  the  wicket  is  closed.  In  some  of  the  French 
dams,  the  wicket  is  furnished  with  a  movable  counterpoise.  When 
the  level  of  the  water  becomes  sufficiently  lowered  the  counterpoise 
slides  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wicket,  causing  it  to  assume  an 
upright  position.     The  use  of  counterpoises  is  not  in  favor. 

In  the  navigable  pass  the  wickets  are  generally  made  so  as  not  to 
turn  automatically.  This  would  be  undesirable,  for  several  reasons. 
These  wickets  are  sometimes  furnished  with  p^tpi lions,  or  flutter  valves, 
which  are  so  made  as  to  turn  on  an  axis  when  the  stream  attains  a  cer- 
tain level.     They  are  intended  to  regulate  slight  variations  in  the  pool. 

The  portion  of  the  wicket  above  the  axis  of  rotation  is  called  the 
chase;  that  below  is  termed  the  breech.  When  raised,  the  breech 
rests  against  the  sill  of  the  floor.  The  axis  pf  rotation  of  the  wicket 
is  fprmed  by  the  head  of  an  iron  horse,  which  itself  revolves  around  a 
horizontal  axis  fixed  to  the  floor. 

The  normal  level  of  the  pool  should  give  the  required  level  of 
water  on  the  miter-sill.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  to  maintain  the 
proper  level,  the  pass  and  weir  wickets  should  be  of  the  same  height, 
and  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  upper  pool  when  raised.  If  some 
of  the  wickets,  either  in  the  pass  or  on  the  weir,  are  lower  than  others 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  sufficient  head  of  water. 

The  wickets  are  not  so  constructed  as  to  form  tight  joints  one  with 
another.     In  such  a  case  any  slight  warping  or  lateral  oscillation 
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would  render  their  operation  impossible.  A  space  of  from  4  to  5  ins. 
is  left  between  adjoining  wickets.  Tbis  facilitates  operation,  and 
allows  the  low- water  surplus  to  escape.  If  it  is  desired  to  oonserye 
the  water  above  the  dam,  it  may  be  done  by  nailing  strips  to  the 
edges  of  the  wickets  or  by  inserting  needles  at  the  joints.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  with  safety  from  a  skiff  or  from  the  foot- 
bridge. The  joints  of  the  wickets  in  the  pass  should  be  closed  firsts 
because  they  are  not  likely  to  swing,  and  because  the  leakage  is 
greater. 

The  width  of  the  wickets  is  arbitrary,  but  it  decreases  with  the 
height.  The  statical  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
width  into  the  square  of  the  height.  The  rule  should  not  go  so  far, 
however,  as  to  abridge  the  width  of  the  horse,  and,  thereby,  the 
stability  of  the  wicket.  On  the  Haute  Seine  the  wickets  are  4.26  ft. 
wide  for  6.56  ft.  in  height,  and  3.28  ft.  wide  for  11.80  ft.  in  height. 

The  material  used  for  the  panel  of  the  wicket  may  be  either  iron 
or  wood.  In  time,  wood  is  likely  to  warp,  or  rot,  or  open.  While 
iron  cannot  be  objected  to  on  these  accounts,  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  greater  cost,  and  of  not  losing  its  weight  in  water.  It  is  henoe 
more  difficult  to  maneuver. 

When  raised,  a  wicket  is  supported  by  the  horse,  which  stands 
vertical,  and  the  prop,  which  is  inclined  down  stream.  The  wicket  is 
inclined  down  stream  at  an  angle  not  to  exceed  20  degrees.  When  the 
foot  of  the  prop  is  tripped,  and  it  moves  down  the  slide,  the  horse 
turns  round  its  axis  and  falls  to  the  floor  as  a  continuation  of  the 
prop.  The  panel  falls  on  top  of  the  horse  and  prop,  and  protects 
them  from  the  action  of  the  current  and  from  floating  bodies.  The 
panel  should  fall  on  a  cushion  of  water  formed  by  the  lower  pool,  and, 
if  it  does  not,  it  is  likely  to  be  broken  or  injured  by  the  shock.  The 
wicket  is  supported  by  a  wrought-iron  prop,  the  foot  of  which  rests 
against  a  cast-iron  hurter  which  is  flxed  to  the  floor.  This  hurter 
consists  of  an  inclined  plane,  trapezoidal  in  form,  13^  ins.  long,  9f 
ins.  wide  at  the  base,  and  3^  ins.  at  the  top.  It  is  provided  with  lugs 
on  the  oblique  faces  li  ins.  thick,  and  projecting  2|  ins.  The  front 
of  the  inclined  plane,  4  ins.  high  and  4f  ins.,  wide,  terminated  at  one 
end  by  a  lug  of  the  inclined  plane  which  projects  at  an  angle  of  45^, 
and  at  the  other  end  by  a  slide  with  a  lug  2f  ins.  high.  Between  the 
oblique  lug  of  the  cast-iron  shoe,  this  reaches  to  the  girder  which 
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bears  the  tripper  1.44  ft.  up  stream.  The  total  length  of  the  slide  is 
6  ft.»  so  that  the  end  of  the  prop  does  not  leave  it  when  lying  down» 
but  curves  to  one  side.  The  hurter  and  the  slide  form  two  pieces 
united  by  tenons.  The  hurter  is  so  placed  that  the  middle  of  the 
inclined  plane,  and  the  middle  of  the  end  of  the  slide  are  in  a  plane 
normal  to  the  wicket  and  containing  the  axis  of  the  prop.  When  the 
wicket  is  lowered  the  tripper  pulls  the  foot  of  the  prop  into  the  slide, 
and,  as  it  has  no  support,  it  is  guided  down  the  slide  by  a  lug  to  the 
floor.  When  the  wicket  is  raised,  the  foot  of  the  prop  follows  the 
vertical  plane  over  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane.  It  is  held  upon  the 
plane  by  two  lug^.  When  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  it  falls  on  the 
shoe  and  is  in  position. 

Tripping  Bar, — To  lower  the  wickets  a  tripping  bar  is  used.  If 
the  floor  of  the  wicket  exceeds  1.64  ft.  above  low  water,  the  tripper  is 
unnecessary,  and  the  props  are  removed  by  a  hook.  The  tripper  has 
as  many  claws  as  there  are  props.  If  the  pass  exceeds  100  ft.  in  width, 
the  bar  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  join  end  to  end  and  work  in 
opposite  directions.  They  are  operated  by  two  windlasses,  one  at  the 
abutment,  and  one  at  the  pier.  The  bar  should  be  about  3  ins.  wide 
by  1.18  ins.  thick.  At  the  lower  end  it  terminates  in  a  rabbet,  paral- 
lel to  the  props.  It  carries  tongues  2.86  ins.  wide  underneath,  and 
serving  as  guides.  Each  tongue  has  a  hole  for  a  pin  to  prevent  the 
bar  from  rising.  The  tripper  is  so  made  as  to  lower  the  first  shut- 
ters, one  by  one,  and  the  later  ones  as  many  as  four  at  a  time.  The 
guides  of  a  tripper  are  two  iron  rods,  parallel  and  horizontal,  4.92  ft. 
long  by  1.57  ins.  in  diameter. 

The  whole  is  so  arranged  that  the  tongue,  held  laterally  by  the 
two  rods  of  a  guide,  is  raised  0.40  in.  above  the  girder.  A  guide 
is  placed  about  every  18  ft.  The  tripper  is  carried  on  bronze  rollers 
8i  ft.  apart,  or  twice  the  width  of  a  wicket.  The  tripper  extends 
about  9  ft.  into  the  abutment.  It  enters  through  a  sheet-iron  gate. 
Behind  this  gate  is  a  vertical  roller  which  directs  the  bar  against  the 
pinion  of  the  windlass.  A  rack  at  the  end  of  the  tripper  engages  the 
pinion  of  the  winch-shaft,  and  is  held  in  place  by  vertical  rollers. 

Maneuvers. — Raising  the  wickets  may  be  performed  from  a  boat  or 
bridge  by  the  use  of  a  winch.  If  from  a  boat,  it  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  current  and  above  the  abutment.  It  is  fastened  at  the 
stem.   The  winch  is  placed  a  little  aft,  and  the  rope  pays  out  through 
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A  pulley  in  the  bow.  The  wickets  on  the  weir  are  raised  first.  The 
bow  of  the  boat  is  placed  opposite  the  first  wicket  and  in  line  with  its 
axis.  The  look-keeper  seizes  the  handle  of  the  wicket  with  a  boat 
hook.  This  is  an  iton  rod  8  ft.  long  and  li  ins.  in  diameter,  fastened 
to  a  wooden  handle  13  ft.  long  and  terminated  by  a  hook,  2  ft.  above 
which  there  is  a  ring.  A  rope  about  50  ft.  long  is  tied  in  this  ring 
and  is  wound  at  the  other  end  around  the  drum  of  the  winch.  When 
he  seizes  the  handle  and  then  turns  the  winch,  the  horse  rises  against 
the  sill  and  the  prop  is  finally  set  in  the  hurter.  The  pull  should  not 
be  too  nearly  yertical.  The  proper  angle  is  45^,  and  the  boat  should 
be  anchored  at  a  proper  distance  to  secure  this  angle.  To  be  sure 
that  the  props  are  in  place,  a  man  below  pushes  the  wicket  forward 
with  a  pole.  When  this  man  feels  the  shock  on  the  prop,  he  notifies 
the  keeper,  who  orders  the  winding  stopped. 

The  preceding  operations  are  the  only  ones  necessary  when  the 
axes  of  rotation  and  the  flutter  valves  are  so  arranged  that  the  wicket 
is  raised  automatically  by  the  current.  Otherwise  the  pressure  on 
the  chase  is  greater  than  on  the  breech,  and  if  the  current  is  switt  it 
is  necessary  to  pull  on  the  chase  with  a  boat-hook.  When  the  pier  is 
reached,  all  the  wickets  of  the  weir  remain  swung,  and  the  river  flows 
on  without  interruption  while  the  pass  is  being  closed.  The  wickets 
of  the  weir  are  then  closed. 

If  a  foot-bridge  is  used  it  must  first  be  raised,  as  described  in  the 
case  of  Poir^e  trestles.  The  lock-keeper  then  brings  all  the  props 
against  their  hurters  by  fastening  the  breech  chains  of  the  wickets  to 
the  drum  of  the  winch  and  winding  in.  An  assistant,  in  a  skiff  below 
the  dam,  sees  that  the  props  are  properly  in  place. 

When  the  wickets  are  swung  the  lock-keeper  fastens  the  chase 
chains  in  the  chain  stops  of  the  trestles,  keeping  the  wicket  a  few 
degrees  out  of  the  horizontal.  To  right  a  wicket  the  winch  is  placed 
immediately  opposite,  and  the  truck  carrying  it  is  fastened  to  the 
trestles  by  hooks.  The  breech  chain  is  lifted  from  its  stop  and  wound 
backward  around  the  small  drum  of  the  windlass.  The  chase  chain  is 
attached  to  the  large  drum  and  wound  in,  and  the  wicket  straightens  up 
into  place.  In  order  that  the  wicket  may  not  be  driven  too  violently 
into  its  place,  the  tightening  of  the  breech  chain  must  not  be  neglected. 

To  lower  a  wicket  when  the  dam  is  provided  with  a  tripping  bar, 
the  dam-tender  turns  the  windlass  until  all  the  wickets  are  lowered 
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on  the  floor.  He  then  draws  the  bar  back  to  its  original  position,  in 
readiness  for  the  next  operation.  If  the  bar  is  ont  of  order,  or  if  the 
dam  is  not  provided  with  one,  and  there  is  no  foot-bridge,  the  boat  is 
placed  abont  22  ft.  above  the  wioket  and  parallel  to  the  current.  An 
assistant  pnlls  the  chase  np  stream  with  a  boat-hook,  so  as  to  take  the 
pressure  off  the  prop.  Another  assistant  in  a  skiff  pulls  the  prop  from 
its  position  with  a  boat-hook. 

If  there  is  a  bridge,  the  chase  chain  b  made  fast  to  the  windlass 
and  the  wicket  is  drawn  up  stream  slightly.  The  prop  may  be  then 
pushed  out  of  place.  When  the  wickets  are  all  lowered,  the  trestles 
are  also  lowered.  More  recent  forms  of  hurters  permit  the  wickets  to 
faU  without  pushing  the  prop  sideways.  This  is  accomplished  by 
pulling  up  stream  on  the  wicket  until  the  prop  drops  out  of  the  part  of 
the  hurter  in  which  it  has  rested  into  a  part  having  an  open  channel. 
Then,  by  releasing  the  pulling  chain,  the  wicket  will  fall.  This  method 
is  in  use  in  this  country,  but  it  is  believed  that  fully  as  good  results 
would  be  attained,  at  least  on  the  smaller  rivers,  with  a  properly  con- 
structed tripping  device,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  wickets 
could  be  thrown  after  ice  had  formed  against  the  dam,  it  not  being 
necessary  to  move  the  wickets  up  stream  before  lowering.  There  are 
many  times  when  the  dam  has  to  be  lowered  too  soon  on  this  account, 
and  much  damage  is  done  to  loaded  barges  by  lowering  the  water  in 
the  pool  above. 

Port  h  UAnglai8  Dam. — The  Port  ^  T Anglais  dam,  located  just 
above  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  complete.  It  consists  of  a  lock,  a 
navigable  pass,  a  weir  and  a  sluice.  The  lock  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  It  is  689  ft.  long,  and  52^  ft.  wide  inside.  The  inside 
length  is  590  ft.  The  water  on  the  lower  miter-sill  is  always  Q\  ft. 
deep.  The  lock  receives  two  rows  of  boats  25i-  ft.  wide.  The  old 
navigable  pass  is  179i  ft.  from  the  exterior  of  the  lock  to  the  first 
pier.  This  portion  of  the  dam  is  closed  by  42  Chanoine  wickets,  each 
9  ft.  10  ins.  high  by  3  ft.  11  ins.  wide,  with  a  space  of  4  ins.  between 
each.  The  sill  of  this  pass  is  6.65  ft.  above  the  lower  miter-sill  of 
the  lock.  It  is  operated  by  a  boat  and  a  tripping  rod.  The  weir 
is  124}  ft.  from  pier  to  pier.  It  is  closed  by  27  wickets,  each  6  ft. 
7  ins.  high  by  4  ft.  3  ins.  wide,  after  the  pattern  of  M.  Chanoine.  A 
foot-bridge  of  27  trestles,  supplied  by  a  rolling  windlass,  operates  the 
wickets. 
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The  sluice  is  941  ft.  from  the  pier  to  the  abutment  on  the  right 
bank.  It  is  called  the  new  navigable  pass.  Its  sill  is  4.26  ft.  above 
the  lower  miter-sill  and  2.33  ft.  below  the  sill  of  the  old  pass.  The 
upper  pool  varies  from  12  ft.  2  ins.  to  13  ft.  5  ins.  above  this  sill,  and 
as  much  as  9  ft.  10  ins.  above  the  lower  pool.  Th^  sluice  is  closed 
with  Chanoine  wickets  9  ft.  10  ins.  high  bj  3  ft.  11  ins.  wide.  The 
wickets  are  modified  in  some  ways  to  sustain  the  great  lift.  With  a 
weight  of  13  000  to  15  000  lbs.  against  the  upper  surface  of  each 
wicket,  they  must  be  made  as  narrow  as  is  consistent  with  the  stability 
of  the  horses.  They  are  made  of  two  8- in.  x  12-in.  stiles,  12  ft.  8  ins. 
long,  connected  by  four  transoms  and  strengthened  by  iron  straps 
and  bolts.  They  are  made  water-tight  by  tongued  and  grooved  planks 
nailed  between  the  transoms.  A  space  of  4  ins.  is  left  between 
wickets  to  prevent  interference,  and  this  may  be  closed  in  one  of 
several  ways  already  discussed. 

The  La  Mui^atiebb  Dam  om  the  Sa6me,  at  Lyons. 

The  most  advanced  ideas,  as  applied  to  the  general  details  of  con- 
struction of  a  wicket  dam,  may  probably  be  found  in  the  dam  about 
to  be  described.  Its  designer,  M.  Pasqueau,  not  only  changed  the 
methods  theretofore  in  use  for  maneuvering  wicket  dams,  but  also 
made  radical  departures  from  established  custom  in  constructing 
the  various  parts.  He  doubled  the  span  of  the  trestles  and  suppressed 
their  axle,  as  well  as  made  numerous  smaller  improvements;  and  he 
applied  a  new  kind  of  hurter  or  resting  shoe  for  the  prop  of  the  wicket, 
by  which  it  was  made  possible  to  lower  the  wicket  without  the  use  of 
a  tripping  bar.  This  invention  has  since  had  wide  application  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers. 

Conditions  to  be  Mel, — The  movable  dam  constructed  at  La  Mula- 
tidre,  1879,  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Sa6ne  and  Bh6ne  rivers. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  to  be  met,  all  dams  theretofore  known 
or  proposed  had  been  rejected.  These  conditions  were  met  by  the 
system  proposed  by  Pasqueau  and  carried  into  effect  in  this  dam.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  Bh6ne,  a  torrential  stream,  which  rises  and 
falls  very  rapidly,  nearly  always  forced  back-water  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Sadne,  and  that  consequently  the  rise  came  from  below  the  dam 
instead  of  from  above  it.  So  that  the  pass  must_remain  closed  until  the 
water  of  the  Bh6ne  reached  the  level  of  the  upper  pooL     The  dam 
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mast  then  be  opened  verj  rapidly,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  foot* 
bridge.  It  most  also  be  closed  rapidly,  to  prevent  the  level  of  the 
upper  pool  from  falling  too  low  by  reason  of  the  snbsiding  of  the 
Bh6ne.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  dam  at  the  constant  level  of  8  ft. 
on  the  sill,  as  the  obstructions  to  be  flooded  are  so  near  the  dam. 
The  dam  is  within  1  500  ft.  of  the  St.  Etienne  Bailroad  Bridge,  and  the 
large  and  heavy  freight  boats  navigating  the  stream  must  make  a  sharp 
turn  between  the  bridge  and  the  dam.  Hence  piers  in  the  river  would 
have  been  dangerous.  Moreover,  the  dam  had  to  be  built  with  a  view 
to  sustaining  great  floods  in  the  Sadne,  and  to  retaining  a  pool  13.1 
ft.  above  the  sill  of  the  pass. 

Description. — ^Modified  Chanoine  wickets  are  used,  but  the  feature 
of  the  La  Mulatidre  dam  is  the  double-stepped  hurter  of  M.  Pasqueau. 
By  the  use  of  this  hurter,  the  foregoing  conditions  were  satisfactorily 
met.  The  tripping  bar  was  done  away  with.  In  front  of  the  usual 
step  (called  the  resting  step)  the  hurter  was  provided  with  a  second 
step  (called  the  sliding  step).  The  face  of  the  sliding  step  is  vertical 
and  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  runway.  Iron  wickets 
are  used.  Wood  lasts  only  ten  years.  The  panels  are  14.3  ft.  by  4.6 
ft.  They  are  formed  of  two  bars  of  U-iron  7^  ins.  by  i  in.  and  2.95  ft. 
apart.  They  are  covered  by  -Ar-in.  plate-iron,  projecting  10  ins.  be- 
yond the  uprights,  supported  by  braces  and  stiffened  by  angle-irons 
put  on  the  edges.  A  flutter  valve  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  is  built  into  the  chase 
of  each  wicket.  It  is  held  in  place  by  a  bell-crank  and  operated  by  a 
cane-headed  pole  from  the  bridge. 

The  ordinary  journal  boxes  of  the  horse  are  not  used.  The  lower 
axle  of  the  horse  is  replaced  by  a  steel  journal  box  having  three  checks 
into  which  the  lower  eyes  of  the  uprights  of  the  horse  of  the  adjacent 
wickets  fit.  They  are  held  in  place  by  2f-in.  bolts.  The  sill  is  of  cast 
iron,  from  1\  to  2^  ins.  thick,  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  floor.  A  steam 
windlass  is  used  in  maneuvering  the  wickets.  The  time  required  to 
lower  the  whole  dam  is  4i  hours,  and  to  raise  it  8  hours.  A  wide-span 
service-bridge  is  used,  with  trestles  9.8  ft.  apart.  The  trestles  are  22.3 
ft.  high,  and  when  down  they  superpose  in  only  three  ranks.  The 
axle  of  the  old-style  trestle  is  superseded  by  pin  connections  with  the 
journal  boxes  on  the  floor.  The  bedding  trench  is  thus  reduced  from 
4  ft.  to  28  ins.  in  depth.  Two  axles  at  the  top  of  each  trestle  enable 
the  adjacent  sections  of  flooring  to  lie  end  to  end,  and  decrease  the 
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depth  of  the  trench.  The  windhiss  carries  a  gniding  bar,  which  lowers 
each  section  of  floor»  without  shock,  and  holds  it  firmly  in  place  while 
the  trestle  is  being  lowered.  The  trestles  are  symmetrically  built  in 
the  form  of  a  doable  St.  Andrew's  cross  and  possess  great  rigidity. 
They  do  not  silt  np  as  badly  as  those  in  which  the  np-stream  leg  is 
vertical.  The  raising  of  the  wickets  is  done  as  in  any  dam.  The  dam- 
tender  pnlls  on  the  breech  chain  until  the  prop  falls  into  the  resting 
step.  He  then  slackens  the  chain  and  rights  the  wicket.  To  lower 
the  wicket,  he  draws  in  the  breech  chain  until  the  wicket  swings,  and 
continues  to  draw  in  until  the  prop  falls  into  the  sliding  step.  He  then 
pays  out  the  chain  by  the  brake  on  the  windlass.  The  prop  automat- 
ically slides  obliquely  toward  the  runway  and  into  it,  and  the  wicket 
falls  without  shock. 

The  first  advantage  claimed  for  this  hurter  is  that  it  obviates  the 
use  of  a  tripping  bar.  The  greatest  width  of  pass  that  has  been  oper- 
ated by  the  use  of  a  tripping  bar  is  160  ft.  Any  width  desired  may  be 
given  to  the  pass  if  this  hurter  is  used,  each  being  complete  in  itself. 
The  pass  in  this  dam  is  340  ft.  wide,  with  no  piers  in  the  stream. 

Kanawha  Dams. 

The  system  of  movable  dams  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  the 
last  of  which  is  now  nearing  completion,  furnishes  the  only  ex- 
ample of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The  description  of  this  improve- 
ment, written  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  Addison  M.  Scott,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  and  published  by  the  Government,  is  abridged  and  given 
below. 

General  Description. — The  movable  dams  are  of  the  Chanoine  wicket 
type,  operated  from  trestle-service  bridges.  In  general  features  they 
are  all  alike,  and  are  divided  into  pass  and  weir.  Dams  Nos.  4  and  & 
were  completed  and  put  in  operation  in  1880,  and  were  the  first 
movable  dams  in  connection  with  slack- water  improvement  built  in 
America.  Dam  No.  6  was  completed  in  1886.  Nos.  7  and  8  were  com- 
pleted during  the  season  of  1892,  and  9  and  10  in  1897.  No.  11  is  near- 
ing completion. 

The  experience  with  movable  dams  on  this  river  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  very  satisfactory.  They  are  easily  and  rapidly  maneuvered, 
the  expense  of  operation  and  maintenance  is  but  little,  if  any,  more 
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than  with  fixed  dams,  and  they  prove  highlj  satisfactory  to  the  river 
interests. 

Advantages  Over  Fixed  Dawj?.— The  movable  dams  are  kept  up 
whenever  there  is  not  water  enough  in  the  river  for  coal-boat  naviga- 
tion and  down  at  other  times.  Their  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
fixed  dams,  for  a  river  like  the  Great  Kanawha  and  having  a  similar 
commerce,  are  decided;  furnishing  the  benefits  of  the  usual  slack  water  /^^^ 

without  its  most  serious  drawbacks.  With  fixed  dams  everything 
must  pass  through  the  locks;  with  them  navigation  is  entirely  sus- 
pended too,  when  the  river  is  near  or  above  the  top  of  the  lock  walls. 
With  movable  dams  the  locks  are  only  used  when  the  discharge  of  the 
river  is  so  small  as  to  make  them  necessary.  At  all  other  times  they 
are  down,  practically  on  the  river  bottom,  out  of  the  way  and  afford- 
ing unobstructed  open  navigation.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  all 
classes  of  commerce,  and  is  particularly  so  with  coal,  transported  as  it 
is,  and  empty  barges  returned  in  ''fleets"  of  large  barges.  More 
barges  can,  of  course,  be  taken  by  a  towboat,  and  much  better  time 
made  by  all  kinds  of  craft  in  **  open  river,"  when  there  is  water  enough 
for  such  navigation,  than  when  the  stage  or  discharge  compels  the 
use  of  the  locks.  The  movable  dams  being  down  in  high  water,  there 
is  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  protecting  the  banks  about  the 
works  from  scour.  In  this  respect  they  also  have  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  fixed  dams. 

Modifications,  Cost  of  Operating,  Etc, — Experience  with  the  dams  has 
naturally  suggested  improvements,  and  the  last  ones  completed  have 
considerable  advantages  over  those  first  built  in  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  construction,  facilities  for  rapid  maneuvering  and  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance. 

The  average  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  one  lock  and  dam 
has  been  $2  515  per  year.  This  covers  wages,  supplies,  repairs,  in- 
cluding considerable  addition  to  the  rip-rapping,  and  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  work.  The  entire  cost  during  five  years  of  repairs 
on  one  dam  proper  and  on  all  of  its  apparatus,  including  paints,  one 
of  the  principal  items,  has  been  something  less  than  $250,  or  an  average 
of  $50  per  year. 

These  dams  are  put  up  by  four  or  five  men  in  from  seven  to 
twelve  hours;  the  UBual  time  being  about  eight  hours.  They  are 
lowered  with    the  same  force  in  about    two    hours.      No  material 
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difSculty  has  ever  been  met  with  in  any  of  the  maneuvers.  Fonr 
men  are  employed  regularly  at  each  work,  the  same  as  at  the  fixed 
dams.  In  raising  and  lowering  the  dams,  one  or  two  extra  men  are 
often  hired. 

Maneuvering  the  Dams. — The  operation  of  raising  and  lowering  the 
dams  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  In  raising  the  pass  the 
bridge  is  first  put  up  trestle  by  trestle,  beginning  at  the  lock.  As  the 
trestles  come  up,  and  with  them  the  aprons  that  make  the  walk,  the 
rails  forming  the  connections  and  the  winch-track  are  placed.  In 
raising  the  trestles  the  winch  is  used  by  means  of  a  small  top- crane 
and  sheave.  After  the  bridge  is  up  the  wickets  are  pulled  up  one 
by  one  with  the  winch  and  wicket  chains  until  the  props  drop  into 
the  hurter  seats.  The  wickets  are  not  erected  or  '*  righted  **  as  fast 
as  pulled  up,  but  left  **on  the  swing"  (en  bascule) ^  that  is,  with  the 
horse  erect,  the  end  of  the  prop  in  the  hurter  seat  and  the  wicket  in 
a  horizontal  position  at  the  top  of  the  horse.  In  this  position  the 
water  passes  freely  under  the  wicket.  If  righted  as  fast  as  pulled  up 
the  head  of  water  becomes  so  great  that  the  last  wickets  cannot  be 
safely  handled  with  the  winch.  After  being  put  on  the  swing  clear 
across,  they  are  all  rapidly  righted.  This  is  done  with  the  drum 
and  brake  on  the  winch  and  wicket  chain,  the  butt  of  the  wicket  being 
held  against  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  let  against  the  sill  without 
shock.  In  lowering  the  pass  the  wickets  are  pulled  up  stream  a  few 
inches  with  the  winch  by  a  simple  line  and  grab  connection  at  the  top 
of  the  wicket.  This  carries  the  foot  of  the  prop  out  of  the  seat  into  the 
descending  channel  of  the  hurter,  when  the  grab  is  diseng^aged  and 
the  wicket  falls.  After  the  wickets  are  lowered,  the  bridge  is  put 
down.  The  maneuvers  briefly  described  above  refer  particularly 
to  the  navigation  pass.  The  weir  is  maneuvered  on  the  same  general 
plan,  but  the  weir  wickets,  being  smaller  than  those  of  the  pass,  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  put  on  the  swing,  or  righted  with  full  head  when- 
ever desired.  The  maneuver  of  the  weir  when  the  dam  is  up  is  gov- 
erned by  the  stage  or  discharge  of  the  river,  it  being  kept  wholly  or 
partly  raised  as  required  to  regulate  the  surface  of  the  pool.  A  pass 
wicket,  for  reasons  given  above,  is  never  lowered  or  swung  unless  the 
whole  dam  is  to  go  down. 

Telephone  Line,  Equipments,  Etc, — Concert  of  action  is  necessary  in 
maneuvering  the  dams  and  regulating  the  pools,  and  the  difTerent 
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works  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  central  office  at 
Charleston,  by  telephone.  The  line  is  also  extended  to  Kanawha  Falls 
to  give  notice  of  floods,  and  daily  commnnioation  by  mail,  and  by 
telegraph  when  necessary,  is  had  with  Hinton  at  the  month  of  the 
Greenbrier,  60  miles  above  the  Falls. 

A  light  service  boat,  fnmished  with  derrick,  capstan,  and  cabin, 
is  required  at  each  movable  dam  to  assist  in  the  maneuvers  and  to 
transport  bridge  rails,  tools,  etc.  A  complete  diving  outfit  is  also 
necessary  at  each. 

On  the  bank,  in  addition  to  the  houses  for  the  men,  a  drum 
house  and  tramway  to  handle  apparatus  and  tools,  a  carpenter 
shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  storehouse  are  required.  Such 
buildings,  except  the  drum  house,  are  in  use  at  the  fixed  dams 
as  well.  All  of  the  ordinary  repaiis  are  made  by  the  regular  lock 
hands. 

Lock  and  Dam  No,  7. — A  brief  description  of  one  look  and  dam  will 
suffice  for  alL  It  is  located  44  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
is  founded  on  bed-rock  and  hardpan,  a  tough,  indurated  clay,  varying 
in  depth  from  ai  to  8i  ft. 

Lock. — The  lock  is  342  ft.  long  between  quoins,  with  a  clear  width 
of  55  ft.  in  the  chamber.  The  total  length,  not  including  guard  cribs, 
is  411  ft.  The  walls,  including  concrete  foundations,  are  from  27  ft. 
to  31.75  ft.  high;  they  are  uniformly  20  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  miter- 
sills.  The  maximum  lift,  when  dam  No.  8  is  up,  and  the  pools  are 
full,  is  about  8  ft. ;  with  No.  8  down,  the  lift  in  low  water  would  be 
about  10  ft. 

The  stone  used  is  yellowish  and  bluish  gray,  medium  and  fine- 
grained sandstone  (probably  the  **Morgantown  "  and  ** Mahoning") 
from  three  quarries  along  the  river  from  one  to  seven  miles  above  the 
site.  It  weighs  about  150  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  crushing  load 
of  2-in.  cubes  varies  from  25  000  to  46  000  lbs.  The  chamber  fatfes  of 
the  walls  are  of  pointed-face  ashlar,  and  the  other  faces  generally,  ex- 
cept the  back  of  the  land  wall,  of  rock -faced  ashlar.  The  chamber 
comers,  quoins,  sills  and  coping  are  dimension  stone,  bush-hammered. 
The  interior  of  the  walls  and  the  back  of  the  land  wall  and  wings  were 
classified  as  *  *  backing.  '* 

The  gates  are  of  white  oak,  built  without  heel  or  miter  *'  posts  '*; 
the  main  beams  running  through  and  the  ends  and  center  made  solid 
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by  filling  blocks,  assembled  with  horizontal  and  vertical  bolts  and 
keys,  and  spaces  planked.  They  are  suspended  at  the  heel  on  steel 
gndgeons,  and  by  top  fastenings  and  anchorage,  all  below  the  level 
of  the  coping.  Each  leaf  weighs  complete  about  37}  tons.  The  lock 
is  filled  and  emptied  by  valves  in  the  gates,  each  leaf  having  five  cast- 
iron  valves  hung  horizontally  in  a  wrought  frame.  The  net  filling 
and  emptying  areas  are  each  close  to  68  sq.  ft.  The  valves  are 
maneuvered  by  racks  and  pinions  and  the  gates  by  spars  and  capstans. 
The  lock  was  built  under  a  contract  that  covered  the  lock  complete, 
except  the  gates.  It  included  coffer-damming,  pumping  and  bailing, 
and  the  furnishing  of  all  work  and  of  all  materials,  except  the  irons 
built  in  the  masonry,  these  irons  being  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
and  placed  by  the  contractor.  The  aggregate  of  the  contract  was 
$160  630.24. 

Dam. — The  dam  is  of  the  Chanoine  wicket  type,  operated  from  a 
trestle  service-bridge.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  the  naviga- 
tion pass  and  the  weir,  or  into  four  parts  beginning  at  the  lock,  viz., 
the  navigation  pass,  center  pier,  weir  and  abutment. 

The  pass  foundations  all  rest  on  concrete,  the  latter  extending  to 
bed-rock  under  the  upper  and  lower  or  exterior  walls,  and  at  the 
wicket  and  trestle  anchorage,  and  to  hardpan  elsewhere.  The 
foundations  are  50  ft.  long,  up  and  down  stream,  between  neat  line 
of  walls.  The  surface  or  apron  of  the  pass  is  entirely  of  masonry, 
except  the  wicket  sill  and  the  timbers  for  the  horse  and  trestle  boxes. 

The  pass  is  248  ft.  wide.  It  is  closed  by  62  wickets  spaced  4  ft. 
between  centers.  The  wickets  are  of  oak  with  pine  panels,  framed 
and  ironed.  They  are  3  ft.  8  ins.  wide,  the  space  between  them  being 
4  ins.  wide  and  14  ft.  Oi  in.  long.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  6  ft.  10  ins. 
from  the  butt  of  the  wicket,  and  5  ft.  11  ins.  vertically  above  the  top 
of  the  sill.  The  tops  of  the  wickets  stand  13  ft.  vertically  above  the 
sill.  The  inclination  with  the  vertical  is  20°,  and  the  lap  on  the  sill 
is  5  ins.  These  wickets  are  a  few  inches  longer  than  any  before  built 
on  the  river. 

The  service-bridge  of  the  pass  is  made  by  thirty  wrought-iron 
trestles,  with  attached  aprons  for  walk  and  connecting  rails.  The 
trestles  are  8  ft.  apart  between  centers.  The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  16 
ft.  9i  ins.  above  the  center  of  the  bottom  axis  of  the  trestles  and  2  ft. 
6  ins.  above  the  top  of  the  wickets  or  normal  pool  level.     The  trestles 
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are  oonneoted  bj  ohaios  for  use  in  raising,  the  aprons  forming  part  of 
this  connection,  and  have  forged  stops  in  which  to  fasten  the  wicket 
chains.  The  wickets  and  bridge  are  anchored  bj  l}-in.  rods  and  cast 
discs,  built  in  the  foundations,  spaced  4  ft.  apart  for  both  wickets 
and  bridge. 

The  masonrj  of  the  down-stream  wall  of  the  weir  extends  to 
bed-rock,  the  xemainder  of  the  foundations  resting  on  the  hard- 
pan.  The  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  walls  is  flUed 
partly  with  concrete  and  partly  with  clay  and  gravel,  the  concrete 
being  used  about  the  anchorage  and  immediately  under  the  surface 
masonry. 

The  weir  is  316  ft.  wide,  closed  by  79  wickets  set  4  ft.  between 
centers.  The  wickets  are  3  ft.  9  iiis.  wide  (the  space  being  3  ins.),  and 
9  it.  21^  ins.  long.  The  axis  of  rotation  measured  on  the  wicket  is  4  ft. 
from  the  butt,  and  vertically  3  ft.  4}  ins.  from  the  top  of  the  sill.  The 
top  of  the  wicket  is  8^  ft.  vertically  above  the  sill.  The  inclination 
with  the  vertical  is  20^,  and  the  lap  on  the  sill  is  a  fraction  less  than 
4  ins.  These  weir  wickets  are  from  li  to  S^  ft.  longer  than  at  the 
older  dams  on  the  river. 

The  weir  service- bridge  is  made  by  39  trestles,  spaced,  except  at 
ends,  8  ft.  between  centers.  In  general  form  of  construction  it  is 
like  the  pass  bridge,  the  trestles  having  attached  iron  aprons,  con- 
necting chains  and  stops  for  wicket  chains,  etc. 

The  upper  surfaces  of  the  weir  foundations  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
dams  are  all  a  little  above  natural  low- water  mark.  On  account  of 
this,  in  recent  construction,  beginning  with  Dam  No.  6,  the  surface  is 
made  entirely  of  masonry  (except  the  upper  guard  stick  and  wicket 
cushions,  both  easily  renewed),  and  the  trestle  boxes,  wicket  sill  and 
hurters  are  fastened  directly  to  the  coping  by  wedge  bolts.  The 
wicket  sill  is  of  cast  iron,  made  in  sections,  with  the  horse  boxes 
attached.     The  sill  is  anchored  by  rods  and  discs. 

The  foundations  and  masonry  of  the  dam  were  built  by  a  contract 
that  covered  the  work  complete,  ready  for  the  wickets  and  trestles. 
It  embraced  coffer-damming,  pumping  and  bailing,  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  all  work  and  of  aU  materials,  except  the  iron  built  into  or 
attached  to  the  work,  these  irons  being  furnished  by  the  United 
States  and  put  in  place  by  the  contractor.  The  aggregate  of  the  con- 
tract, as  above,  is  $118  215. 
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The  estimate  for  the  look  and  dam  complete  is  as  follows: 

Thelock »160630 

Irons  built  in  masonry  of  lock 1  093 

Lock  gates  complete 7  800 

$169  523 

Foundations  and  masonry  of  dam $118  215 

Iron  work  in  anchorage  and  fixed  parts  of 

dam 5  500 

Iron  work  in  movable  parts  of  dam 12  700 

Wood  work  of  wickets 2  350 

Diving  apparatus  and  service  boat 1  300 

140  065 

Land  at  site,  buildings,  engineeriug,  superintendence 

and  incidentals 34  012 

Total $343  600 

The  Ohio  Dams. 

The  Chanoine  wicket  dam  with  Pasqueau  hurters  at  Davis  Island » 
a  few  miles  below  Pittsburg,  affords  the  sole  example  of  a  wicket  dam 
with  wide  pass  in  America.  Originally  the  movable  part  consisted  of 
a  navigation  pass  559  ft.  wide,  and  three  weirs,  224,  224  and  216  ft.  wide, 
respectively.  Later,  the  first  weir  was  shortened  by  the  construction 
of  a  drift-gap  52  ft.  in  width  closed  by  bear-trap  gates,  and  the  pier 
between  it  and  the  pass  removed,  so  that  now  the  navigation  pass  is 
719  ft.  wide.  The  description  here  given  is  compiled  from  one  written 
by  the  engineer  in  charge,  William  Martin,  in  1886,  and  published  in 
Engineering  News. 

Oeneral  Dencriplion, — The  Chanoine  dam  at  Davis  Island  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  movable  dams  devised  for  the  radical  improvement  of 
the  Ohio  River.  It  is  located  5^  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  is 
designed  to  make  slack  water  between  the  dam  and  Lock  No.  1,  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  and  on  the  Allegheny  River  to  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  1\  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  lock  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  The  distance 
between  the  gates  of  the  lock  is  600  ft. ,  and  the  total  width  of  the 
lock  is  110  ft.  The  noteworthy  difference  between  this  and  ordinary 
locks  is  in  the  employment  of  rolling  instead  of  swinging  gates,  and 
in  the  construction  of  recesses  for  the  reception  of  the  gates  when 
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open.  These  reoeBses,  or  slips,  are  built  towards  the  shore,  from  the 
lock,  a  distance  of  120  ft.  The  total  length  of  the  river  look  waU  is 
689  ft.  The  wall  is  11  ft.  thick,  and  has  a  height  of  17  ft.  above  and 
2i  ft.  below  the  gate  sill,  making  a  total  height  of  19i  ft.  The  land 
wall  (including  the  development  of  the  recesses  for  the  gates)  is  1 169 
ft.  long. 

The  movable  dam  begins  at  the  river  lock- wall,  at  a  point  100  ft. 
above  the  lower  lock-gate,  and  extends  to  the  abutment  on  Davis 
Island.  The  dam  is  1  223  ft.  long,  and  is  composed  of  305  wickets, 
divided  into  four  sections.  The  main  sills  of  the  weirs  have  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  that  of  the  navigable  pass.  Weir  No.  1,  1  ft.  above. 
No.  2,  2  ft.  above,  and  No.  3,  8  ft.  above.  This  stepping  of  the  sills 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  profile  of  the  dam  conform  to  the 
natural  bed  of  the  river. 

Dam. — The  floor  of  the  dam  is  a  framed  structure  composed  prin- 
cipallj  of  12  X  12-in.  white  oak  timbers,  framed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  rigid  combination.  This  framework  was  built  in  the  foun- 
dation at  the  proper  height,  and  the  concrete  built  up  around  the 
timbers,  thoroughly  imbedding  them.  On  the  foundation  thus  pre- 
pared, and  composed  of  the  concrete  anchorage  and  frame  structure 
referred  to,  the  dam  is  secured.  The  wicket  anchor  bolts  pass  up 
through  the  timber  structures,  and  through  a  cast-iron  box  called  the 
"horse  box."  This  box  forms  the  fastening  for  the  lower  axis  of  the 
horse,  and  is  the  chief  connection  holding  the  dam  in  position.  Each 
wicket  is  composed  of  a  horse,  a  prop  and  a  panel,  or  shutter.  The 
lower  axis  of  the  horse  is  secured  to  the  horse  box;  the  upper  axis  is 
attached  to  the  panel  near  the  center,  around  which  the  panel  is  free 
to  rotate.  The  wickets,  when  in  position,  are  inclined  down  stream  at 
an  angle  of  20°  with  the  vertical,  the  lower  end  or  breech  resting 
against  the  main  sill,  while  the  upper  end  is  supported  at  the  upper 
axis  of  the  horse  bj  the  prop,  which  rests  against  a  cast-iron  socket, 
secured  to  the  foundation  and  called  a  "hurter.*'  Thus  the  dam  is 
formed  by  a  series  of  wickets  extending  across  the  river.  Each  wicket 
is  3  ft.  9  ins.  wide,  with  a  space  of  3  ins.  between  them.  This 
space  is  to  prevent  the  wickets  from  becoming  foul  with  each  other, 
which  would  prevent  their  free  movement.  The  spaces,  during  very 
low  stages  of  the  river,  can  be  closed,  if  necessary,  thus  saving  the 
water  to  maintain  the  pool  at  its  full  height. 
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The  arrangement  by  which  each  wicket  is  held  in  position  and 
lowered  to  the  bed  of  the  river  at  will  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  fold- 
ing joint.  All  parts  when  lowered  assume  a  horizontal  position,  and  lie 
below  the  main  sill,  insuring  safety  from  steamboats  or  floating  objects. 

The  navigable  pass  is  worked  by  a  maneuvering  boat,  made  of  steeL 
The  wicket  winch  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  and  the  line 
from  the  winch,  by  which  the  wickets  are  raised,  changes  its  direction 
by  passing  over  a  steel  sheave,  mounted  at  the  bow.  Eight  outriggers, 
suspended  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  serve  a  double  purpose,  forming  a 
platform  for  the  workmen  and  keeping  the  boat  far  enough  from  the 
face  of  the  dam  to  permit  the  breech  of  the  wicket  that  is  being  raised 
to  swing  past  the  sheave  to  its  seat  against  the  main  sill  of  the  dam. 
On  the  outer  ends  of  each  of  the  two  forward  outriggers  a  buffer  4^ 
ins.  thick,  12  ins.  wide,  and  6^  ft.  long,  is  fixed,  and  rests  against  the 
wickets  raised.  These  buffers  have  a  high  and  low  position,  the 
former  for  working  in  low  water  and  the  latter  in  high  water.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  point  of  bearing  on  the  wicket  below 
the  axis  of  rotation,  to  prevent  the  wicket  swinging  when  the  pressure 
required  to  raise  a  wicket  is  brought  upon  it.  The  line  from  the  winch 
in  the  boat  has  a  maneuvering  pole  attached  to  its  end,  and  the  end  of 
this  pole  has  a  hook  with  which  the  operator  grapples  the  wickets. 
The  location  of  the  wickets  sought  can  be  almost  definitely  fixed  by 
the  one  last  raised;  rarely  has  the  hook  to  be  cast  more  than  twice. 

In  lowering  the  dam  it  is  only  necessary  to  catch  a  wicket  at  the 
top,  and  draw  it  forward  until  the  prop  drops  off  the  inclined  step  on 
the  hurter,  the  wicket  is  then  released,  and  the  pressure  of  water 
against  it  forces  the  prop  into  the  downward  channel  of  the  hurter, 
when  the  wicket  falls  gently,  and  without  any  shock,  into  its  position 
in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

A  second  dam  of  this  character  is  now  under  construction  on  this 
river,  some  25  miles  below  Pittsburg.  It  is  to  have  a  navigable  pass 
600  ft.  long,  closed  by  Ohanoine  wickets,  operated  from  a  maneuver- 
ing boat,  and  three  weirs  of  the  old  style  bear-trap,  each  120  ft.  long, 
separated  from  the  pass  and  from  each  other  by  piers  in  which  are 
located  the  maneuvering  valves.  The  use  of  compressed  air  for  creat- 
ing an  initial  head  in  raising  bear-trap  gates  will  be  tried  experiment- 
ally here,  and  probably  lead  to  a  plan  for  starting  this  sort  of  gate 
without  providing  means  for  creating  an  artificial  head. 
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Rbicabxs  on  Wicket  Dams. 

Tripping  Bar. — Had  M.  Pasqueau  given  the  same  amount  of  study  to 
improying  the  tripping  bar  that  he  expended  to  encompass  its  aban- 
donment, it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  to-day  wioket  dams  which 
could  be  lowered  in  ice  and  drift  from  the  shore. 

On  the  27  wicket  weirs  of  the  Meuse  and  the  29  dams  between  Paris 
and  Auxerre,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  20  or  25  years,  there 
has  rarely  been  an  injury  to  the  tripping  bars,  although  they  have 
occasionally  caused  slight  delays  in  opening,  but  never  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  complete  lowering  of  the  dams. 

The  ability  to  rapidly  drop  the  wickets  from  the  shore  by  simple 
mechanism  after  the  formation  of  ice  or  the  accumulation  of  drift  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  placed  first  among  the  advantages  of  the  Ghanoine 
system,  and,  while  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  accomplish  it  on  wide 
openings  by  the  same  means  adopted  on  those  of  less  width,  yet  the 
same  result  may,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be  attained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  different  ideas.  The  tripping  bars  in  use  lie  on  rollers  on  the 
masonry  floor,  and  have  projections  which  successively  engage  with 
and  move  the  props  of  the  wickets  sidewise  when  the  bar  is  put  in 
motion  by  machinery  on  the  pier  or  lock- wall.  The  objection  has  been 
raised  that  the  bars  at  times  become  fouled  by  stones,  timber,  etc.,  and 
refuse  to  act.  They  cannot  be  used  for  wide  passes,  because,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  bar  to  move  about  3  ins.  in  order  to  throw  a  prop 
out  of  place,  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  projections  will  be  limited. 
The  custom  is  to  first  throw  a  few  wickets  separately,  then  by  twos,  and 
then  by  threes,  and  so  on,  the  head  becoming  rapidly  reduced  after  a 
few  wickets  have  been  lowered.  In  this  way  quite  a  length  of  dam  can 
be  thrown  with  a  single  bar,  and,  as  two  bars  can  be  used  on  each 
opening,  operated  from  machinery  at  each  end  of  the  opening,  it  is 
possible  to  apply  this  style  of  bar  to  weirs  up  to  200  or  possibly  300  ft. 
in  width;  but  even  if  they  could  be  made  sufficiently  powerful  to  throw 
very  wide  openings,  the  objection  of  their  becoming  clogged  still  re- 
mains, and  the  author  is  led  to  suggest  a  possible  solution  in  which 
this  objection,  at  least,  will  have  no  weight. 

This  solution  lies  in  placing  the  tripping  apparatus  in  a  practi- 
cally water-tight  conduit  in  the  masonry,  which  conduit  may  be 
pumped  out  or  flushed  at  will.  Without  going  into  details  here,  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  is  believed  that  suitable  apparatus  can  be  devised 
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and  maneavered  from  the  look- wall  or  pier  to  saccessively  throw  all 
the  wickets  as  rapidly  as  desired. 

Prop  and  Horse. — The  present  constmction  of  prop  and  horse  ren- 
ders a  wicket  unstable,  and  the  obliqne  traction  necessary  in  manen- 
yering  makes  it  impossible  to  place  them  adjacent.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  a  more  rigid  connection  between  prop,  horse  and  wicket. 
The  necessity  for  sliding  the  prop  sidewise  out  of  the  barter  in  lower- 
ing causes  this  trouble,  and  a  method  should  be  adopted  which  will 
permit  the  releasing  of  the  prop  without  moying  it  sidewise.  With 
such  an  arrangement  a  prop  after  the  plan  of  that  proposed  in  the 
dam  of  Janicki,  a  3-shaped  construction,  would  be  best.  A  folding 
prop,  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  having  a  joint  below  its  head,  has  also 
been  proposed. 

Hurters. — There  are  in  use:    the  original  Chanoine  or   Thenard 

hurter,  which  has  a  seat 
against  which  the  prop  rests, 
and  from  which  it  is  pushed 
sidewise  by  a  tripping  bar 
into  a  channel,  down  which 
it  descends;  the  Pasqueau 
hurter,  in  which  the  wicket  is 
j^^^^^^^^^        ^  ^      puUed  up  stream  until  the 
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prop  drops  on  a  lower  step 
PLAN  ^^      which,   by  an  inclined  wall, 

Fio.  8.  leads  to  the  descending  chan- 

nel; and  the  Scott  hurter  which  accomplishes  the  last  result  by  shunt- 
ing the  prop  into  the  descending  chute  by  an  inclined  surface  as  it  is 
pulled  up  stream. 

A  hurter  designed  by  the  author  and  his  brother  (Fig.  3)  has  been 
in  use  on  a  trial  wicket  on  the  Great  Kanawha  for  the  past  10  years, 
where  it  is  said  to  work  satisfactorily.  In  this  the  wicket  is  drawn 
up  stream,  as  usual,  until  the  prop  falls  over  a  tongue  hinged  to  the 
hurter,  when,  by  releasing  the  wicket,  the  position  of  the  tongue  is 
reversed  by  the  descending  prop,  so  as  to  cover  the  prop-seat  and 
carry  the  prop  over.  This  admits  of  a  rigid  prop-head  and  requires 
only  a  very  narrow  hurter  with  one  slide. 

The  shunting  of  the  prop  sidewise  may  also  be  effected  by  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  attached  to  the  side  of  the  foot  coming  in  contact  with  a 
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lag,  cast  on  the  barter,  as  the  wioket  is  palled  ap  stream.  The  fact 
that  the  wickets  mast  be  palled  np  stream  against  the  great  bead  of 
water,  in  all  of  these  forms,  except  the  original,  in  order  to  lower  the 
dam,  is  a  serioas  drawback  to  their  ase.  The  other  fact  that  in  all, 
inclading  the  original  and  excluding  the  trial  one  mentioned,  the 
prop  mast  move  sidewise  in  order  to  strike  the  downward  slide,  is 
also  an  objection  having  weight.  A  barter  sboald  be  so  designed  that 
the  pressare  of  water  on  the  wicket  woald  assist  in  releasing  the  prop 
rather  than  have  to  be  overcome  when  the  time  comes  to  lower  the 
dam,  and  that  no  lateral  movement  of  the  prop  woold  be  reqaired  or 
even  possible.  The  solation  of  this  problem  in  connection  with  a 
saitablj  constructed  tripping  device  can,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be 
satisfactorily  attained  with  very  simple  appliances. 

Conduit  THpping  Devices.— Agtkinsi  his  former  intention  the  author 
presents  the  following  suggestions: 

Conduit, — Under  the  line  of  the  feet  of  the  props,  when  standing,  is 
a  small  tunnel  or  conduit  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  opening  to 
be  closed,  and  connecting  at  its  ends  with  the  upper  and  lower  pools, 
and  also  connecting  with  vertical  wells  in  the  masonry.  By  the  open* 
ing  of  valves  at  each  end  of  the  conduit,  when  there  is  a  difference  of 
level  in  the  two  pools,  a  current  can  be  passed  through  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  it  clean.  By  closing  the  valves,  the  contents  of  the 
conduit  may  be  exhausted,  when  desired,  by  a  pump  located  in  one  of 
the  wells  mentioned,  so  that  it  may  be  entered  for  inspection. 

Wheel  Hurter. — Shafts  of  suitable  size,  of  such  lengths  as  may  be 
desirable,  and  having  bearings  at  intervals,  are  placed  in  the  conduit, 
and  on  these  shafts  are  keyed  flat-faced  wheels  called  hurter  wheels, 
so  spaced  as  to  be  the  same  distance  between  centers  as  are  the 
wickets.  The  top  of  each  of  these  wheels  projects  through  a  slot  in 
the  covering  of  the  conduit  immediately  down  stream  from  the  foot  of 
the  props,  so  that  these  members  may  rest  directly  against  the  wheels. 
One  or  more  cog  or  ratchet  wheels  are  also  keyed  to  each  shaft,  which 
when  engaged  with  suitable  teeth  on  the  tripping  bar,  which  bar  is  also 
in  the  conduit,  will  prevent  all  the  wheels  from  turning.  Each  shaft  will 
have  as  many  hurter  wheels  as  it  is  desired  to  throw  wickets  simulta- 
neously, so  that  the  disengaging  of  the  teeth  from  the  ratchet  or  cog 
wheels  will  lower  as  many  wickets  as  there  are  hurter  wheels  on  that 
shaft,  by  the  pressure  of  the  prop  turning  these  wheels  and  being  car- 
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ried  over  their  tops.  The  shaft,  of  course,  must  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
slightly  below  the  line  of  pressure  through  the  prop,  so  that  when  the 
teeth  of  the  tripping  bar  are  removed  from  the  cogs,  the  wheels  will 
turn;  but  it  should  not  be  low  enough  to  bring  an  unnecessary  strain 
on  the  shaft  when  locked.  The  cog  wheels  will  be  hooded  so  as  not  to 
show  above  the  surface;  and  as  neat  a  fit  as  practicable  will  be  made 
about  the  hurter  wheels  so  as  to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  make  the  con- 
duit water-tight  when  being  pumped. 

SecUonal  Tripping  Bar, — The  tripping  bar  is  made  in  sections  con- 
nected together  with  links  which  slide  in  slots  near  the  ends  of  the 
sections.  It  is  forced  to  travel  in  a  direct  line  by  suitably  constructed 
guides  and  rollers.  One  end-section  has  a  rack  which  gears  into  a 
pinion  on  a  vertical  shaft  located  in  the  masonry  well,  above  men- 
tioned, the  top  of  which  has  suitable  gearing  for  transmitting  power. 
The  bar  sections  correspond  in  length  to  the  shafts,  and,  when  placed 
abutting  each  other,  their  teeth,  which  are  preferably  on  their  top 
side,  are  in  their  several  cog-wheels.  By  turning  the  capstan  at  the 
masonry,  the  first  section  will  move  toward  it,  and  the  teeth  will  be  re- 
leased from  the  cog-wheels.  This  will  allow  all  the  wheels  on  the  first 
shaft  to  turn  and  thus  throw  the  wickets.  The  link  connecting  the 
first  and  second  sections  will  then  move  the  second  section  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  winding  at  the  capstan,  and  its  teeth  will  in  turn  be 
drawn  out  of  the  cogs,  at  which  time  the  third  section  will  be  started 
by  the  tightening  of  its  link.  A  continuation  of  the  winding  will  re- 
lease all  the  wheels  and  throw  all  the  wickets.  The  bar  is  then  re- 
turned to  its  original  position  by  reversing  the  movement  of  the  cap- 
stan, the  links  sliding  in  the  slots  and  permitting  the  several  sections 
to  push  each  other.  The  teeth  and  cogs  are  so  shaped  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  engage  with  each  other.  An  indicator  will  show  when 
the  bar  sections  are  all  in  their  proper  places.  The  sections  are  so 
constructed  that  no  foreign  substance  can  lodg^  in  the  open  space  be- 
tween them  when  they  are  being  removed. 

Lever  Tripper, — With  this  method  the  old-fashioned  hurter  is  used. 
Suitably  pivoted  in  the  conduit  are  upright  levers  which  project 
through  the  conduit  covering  alongside  the  props.  The  moving  of 
the  long  arms  of  the  lever  in  one  direction  will  cause  the  short  end  to 
press  against  the  bottom  of  the  props  and  push  them  out  of  the  seats 
into  the  descending  slides.     The  levers  can  be  set  and  connected  to 
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throw  siintLltaneonsly  as  many  wickets  as  desired.  Logs  on  the  trip- 
ping bar  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  levers  in  snocession  to  accom- 
plish their  movement. 

Lifting  Tripper, — Immediately  nnder  the  foot  of  each  prop  is  a 
vertical  pin.  The  bottom  of  this  pin  is  in  the  conduit,  where  it  is  held 
rigidly  in  place  by  a  casting  a  few  inches  above  the  end.  When  the 
tripping  bar  is  set  in  motion,  suitably  shaped  projections  must  pass 
under  these  pins,  and  this  they  can  only  do  by  raising  the  pin  and  with 
it  the  foot  of  the  prop,  which  is  lifted  out  of  its  seat.  The  wicket  is 
thus  deprived  of  its  support  and  falls.  The  hurter  for  this  device  need 
have  but  one  slide,  and  the  prop-head  may  be  rigidly  attached  to  the 
wicket.  As  many  wickets  as  desired  may  be  lowered  simultaneously 
by  this  method,  by  connecting  the  bottoms  of  the  pins.  Levers  may 
also  be  used  in  connection  with  the  pins  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
power.  Arrangements  for  the  reduction  of  friction,  and  the  shutting 
out  or  reduction  of  leakage  when  desirable,  are  to  be  made  in  any  con- 
duit device;  in  the  last  mentioned  the  pins  should  be  of  material 
which  will  rust  very  little. 

Boi7ii£  Gates. 

Original  Form. — The  two  principal  types  of  movable  dam  in  use 
have  been  described,  and  other  forms  less  known  will  now  be  taken  up 
and  considered  in  as  little  space  as  possible. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Boul^  gate  which  has  had  a  fair  trial,  in 
France,  at  Suresnes  and  Marly  and  other  places,  and  in  Kussia,  and 
is  well  liked.  In  the  latter  country  the  gates  are  mere  planks  0.08  ft. 
wide,  with  pegs  near  the  ends  worked  by  hooked  poles.  This  dam,  in- 
vented by  M.  Boul^  in  1874,  consists  in  the  substitution  of  the  ordin- 
ary gates  of  hydraulic  works  for  the  Poir^e  needles.  The  Poir^ 
trestles  are  used  and  all  the  mechanism  of  the  Poir^  dam,  with  the  ex- 
ception above  mentioned.  The  gates  are  made  to  slide  vertically  be- 
tween the  trestles.  They  are  raised  and  lowered  by  one  maneuvering 
screw  or  jack,  and  are  sent  to  the  store-house  by  way  of  the  service- 
bridge,  either  upon  the  car  or  carried  by  the  assistants.  The  gates  are 
made  small  enough  to  render  them  easily  handled.  They  are  attached 
to  the  hoisting  machine  by  chains,  which  are  constantly  fastened  to 
each  gate,  or  by  a  pole  or  boat-hook,  hooked  into  the  handle  of  the 
gate;  the  latter  being  constructed  like  the  handle  of  a  Chanoine  wicket. 
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The  trestles  must  be  built  close  enough  together  to  sustain  the 
weight  without  increasing  their  dimensions  too  greatly.  The  width 
from  trestle  to  trestle  should  not  exceed  3.28  ft.;  hence,  the  width  of 
the  gates  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  trestles.  The  height  of  the  gates 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  them  burdensome  to  handle.  On 
this  account  each  bay  is  filled  with  several  gates,  one  above  the  other. 
The  essential  feature  of  this  dam  is  several  rows  of  rectangular  gates 
arranged  horizontally. 

Maneuvers, — To  open  this  dam  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  to 
open  the  old-time  stanches,  that  is,  the  top  row  is  first  taken  away  and 
afterward  the  succeeding  rows.  At  the  instant  of  raising,  each  gate  will 
support  a  column  of  water  whose  head  equals  the  depth  of  the  flow 
over  the  top  of  the  dam  increased  by  the  height  of  the  gate  itself^ 
provided  the  gate  be  clear  of  the  lower  pool.  If  the  gate  is  not  clear 
of  the  lower  pool,  the  head  will  equal  the  total  lift  of  the  dam,  and 
will  consequently  be  very  small.  The  upper  row  of  gates  sustains  a 
less  load  than  the  lower  ones.  Hence  it  is  more  easily  raised.  When 
this  row  is  taken  out,  the  level  of  the  pool  drops,  and  the  second  row 
is  taken  out  under  about  the  same  pressure  as  the  first.  Or,  if  the 
discharge  above  is  enough  to  keep  the  level  of  the  pool  at  its  original 
height,  the  lower  pool  will  be  raised,  with  the  same  result  The 
lowest  row  of  gates  will  be  under  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  press* 
ure  will  be  neutralized.  The  maneuvers  of  these  g^tes  are  always 
easy,  if  the  dam  is  long  enough  to  prevent  a  great  overflow,  and  if  the 
gates  are  small. 

To  close  the  dam  the  reverse  order  of  the  foregoing  is  used.  The 
lowest  row  of  gates  is  first  let  down.  While  the  fall  is  slight,  the 
next  row  will  be  put  in  place.  It  should  be  easier  to  close  the  dam 
than  to  open  it,  as  the  work  will  be  done  against  a  smaller  head  of 
water.  The  maneuvering  is  not  all  done  at  one  time,  but  successively 
according  to  the  amount  of  discharge,  so  that  the  duration  of  the 
maneuver,  while  considerable,  becomes  immaterial.  If  the  river  rises 
above  its  normal  level,  the  gates  are  all  removed  and  the  trestles  laid 
down.  When  the  river  recedes,  the  gates  are  replaced  without  allow- 
ing the  stream  to  fall  below  the  normal  level  of  the  pooL 

Dimensions  and  Arrangements  of  Gates, — The  breadth  of  the  gates 
is  determined  by  the  distance  between  the  trestles,  and  should  not  be 
greater  than  3.28  ft.    As  the  height  of  the  pool  increases,  this  width 
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should  diminish.  The  height  of  the  gates  depends  upon  the  depth  of 
the  pool,  and  the  width  and  solidity  of  the  service-bridge.  The  last 
element  limits  the  hoisting  power  of  the  apparatus.  In  the  high  dams 
the  trestles  are  stronger  and  closer  together;  therefore,  the  height  of 
the  gates  may  be  increased  and  their  number  diminished.  The  height 
of  the  lower  tier  of  gates  may  be  increased  as  it  is  submerged  and 
more  easily  raised.  The  total  area  of  a  gate  should,  as  a  rule,  be  from 
10  to  20  sex.  ft.,  and  should  not  vary  much  from  15  sq.  ft. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  having  at  the  top  of  the  dam  a  row  of 
very  light  gates  or  boards  which  the  dam-tender  may  place  or  remove 
by  hand.  They  should  be  from  4  to  12  ins.  in  width,  and  quite  thin, 
as  the  pressure  is  light.  During  low-water  these  are  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  surface  of  the  pool.  If  one  row  of  boards  is  not  enough 
two  may  be  used.  If  the  board  is  1  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  long  and  the 
overflow  is  0.66  ft.  above  them,  then  the  load  equals  280  lbs.,  and  the 
board  should  weigh  from  16  to  20  lbs.  and  be  iV  in.  thick.  Assuming 
a  coefficient  of  50^  for  friction,  the  force  of  140  lbs.  is  required  to 
raise  it.  If  this  is  too  much  of  an  exertion,  a  lever  can  be  used.  The 
lower  gates  may  be  of  iron,  but  are  better  if  made  of  wood.  They 
are  then  lighter  and  more  easily  repaired.  The  gates  are  made  of 
planks,  tongpied  and  grooved,  or  joined  with  a  double  groove  and  false 
tongue  of  sheet-iron.  They  are  also  connected  by  a  vertical  assembl- 
ing rod  and  rest  their  ends  against  two  adjacent  trestles. 

If  the  gates  are  4  ft.  wide  and  4.25  ft.  high,  each  gate  will  have  a 
surface  of  17  sq.  ft.  If  the  head  is  9.84  ft.,  the  pressure  will  equal  62.5 
X  9.84  X  17;  that  is,  10  455  lbs.  Therefore  the  thickness  should  be 
0.27  ft.,  and  a  thickness  of  0.38  ft.  would  answer  for  a  head  of  13  ft. 
The  g^tes  are  then  no  thicker  than  the  needles  ordinarily  used.  In 
opening  the  dam  there  is  about  the  same  amount  of  wood  to  be  re- 
moved as  in  opening  the  Poir^e  dam.  Allowing  a  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion of  50^,  a  force  of  5  227  lbs.  would  raise  the  gates  under  a  head 
of  9.84  ft. 

The  trestles  may  be  constructed  with  grooves  of  angle-iron  from 
the  sides  in  which  the  gates  are  to  slide.  Iron  bars  should  be  fast  > 
ened  to  the  edges  of  the  gates,  to  diminish  friction.  To  prevent  jam- 
ming of  the  gates  in  the  grooves,  in  case  of  warping,  it  is  better  to 
have  the  shoulder  of  the  trestle  open  up  stream,  and  to  fasten  the 
planks  of  the  gates  together  by  two  angle  or  T-irons  at  the  sides. 
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These  rest  against  the  upper  trestle  posts.  This  dam  may  be  height- 
ened at  any  time  by  the  use  of  planks.  If  the  trestles  are  not  strong 
enough,  they  should  be  replaced.  The  trestles  should  be  made  with 
an  excess  of  strength,  with  a  view  to  heightening  the  dam  if  desired. 
The  Boul^  gates  have  been  used  at  the  deepest  pass  of  Port  ^  TAnglais, 
at  La  Mulati^e  and  in  part  of  the  Suresnes  dam. 

Summary, — The  adyantages  claimed  by  the  inventor  for  the  Boul^ 
dam  over  other  systems  are  as  foUows: 

1.  It  is  simpler  in  design  and  construction  than  the  Chanoine 
wickets. 

2.  The  cost  is  inconsiderable,  as  shown  at  Port  h,  1*  Anglais.  It 
shows  a  saving  of  S0%  over  the  Chanoine  wicket  system.  There  is 
less  linear  surface  necessary,  thus  saving  in  the  cost. 

3.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  less  than  that  of  wickets. 

4.  The  first  cost  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Poir^  needle 
dam. 

5.  The  pool  can  be  raised  higher  than  with  the  Poir^  dams,  and 
much  more  easily. 

6.  The  service-bridge  can  be  replaced  sufficiently  high  above  the 
surface  of  the  pool  to  be  out  of  danger  of  floods.  Consequently  the 
dam  can  be  opened  in  time  to  prevent  overflow  of  the  bridge. 

7.  A  fixed  weir  is  unnecessary,  greatly  reducing  the  expense. 

8.  Regulation  is  easy,  and  may  be  conducted  without  rushing. 

9.  It  is  easy  to  communicate  the  amount  of  discharge  in  the  stream 
by  telegraph  or  telephone  to  the  dam-tender  at  the  dam  below,  thus 
advising  him  of  a  probable  rise. 

10.  On  account  of  the  even  overfall  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
dam,  the  bad  effects  of  scour  and  eddies  are  reduced. 

11.  The  overflow  carries  all  drift  away,  thus  rendering  this  dam 
more  sanitary  than  others. 

12  It  may  be  closed  without  waiting  for  the  pool  to  fall  below 
its  normal  level. 

13.  It  is  tight.  The  leakage  is  very  slight,  thus  rendering  it  espec- 
ially valuable  for  summer  water  power. 

14  There  is  no  submerged  machinery  to  repair  or  to  get  out  of  order. 

15.  The  maneuvers  are  performed  easily  and  without  danger. 

16.  The  level  of  the  pool  may  be  raised  by  inserting  boards  at  the 
top  of  the  dam  if  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  pool  only  slightly;  and  by 
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adding  to  the  height  of  the  trestle  if  a  considerable  addition  is  desired 
to  be  made. 

It  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  dam  that  it  requires  too  long  to 
maneuver  it;  but  fchis  has  been  claimed  also  as  an  advantage  in  that 
it  prevents  flushing.  If  this  is  not  so,  the  system  of  escapements  and 
of  flutter  valves  obviates  this  objection.  The  time  required  to  re- 
move a  gate  is  from  two  to  three  minutes  in  the  top  rank,  and  from  five 
to  six  minutes  in  the  bottom  rank.  But  the  last  maneuver  is  rarely 
necessary. 

The  friction  of  the  gates  on  the  trestles  is  as  follows:  On  a  gate  of 


Fio.4. 

the  upper  rank,  1  770  lbs. ;  on  a  gate  of  the  second  rank,  5  391.25  lbs. ; 
on  a  gate  of  the  third  rank,  5  570.33  lbs. 

Experiments  looking  to  the  introduction  of  ball-bearing  rollers 
have  been  made  on  the  dam  at  MaroUes.  The  gates  were  3.52  ft.  long 
and  varying  in  height  from  11.81  ins.  to  19.68  ins.  With  a  lift  of  7.21 
ft.,  the  panels  could  be  placed  or  taken  out  by  one  man  with  the 
greatest  ease.  A  complete  and  interesting  description  of  these  experi- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  ^*  AnncHs  des  Fonts  et  Chausaies  "  for  April, 
1896. 
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Remarks  on  BovJi  Gates, — M.  Janicki,  in  1876,  applied  this  principle 
to  the  Moscow  dams,  in  Russia,  by  replacing  the  gates  with  planks  0.8 
ft.  wide.  These  can  be  manenvered  without  a  crab,  by  a  hooked  pole. 
Pegs  are  placed  near  the  ends  which  act  as  guides  on  the  down-stream 
side,  and  handles  on  the  np-stream  side.  Instead  of  resting  the  planks 
directly  against  the  trestles,  as  in  the  Bonl^  dam,  npright  timbers,  or 
needles,  are  placed  against  the  sill  at  the  bottom  and  against  the  tres- 
tles at  the  top,  and  these  are  made  to  support  the  planks.  These  up- 
rights or  posts  are  supported  against  the  trestles,  near  the  center  of 
pressure,  by  a  suitably  constructed  frame  (Fig.  4). 

While  the  method  of  maneuyering  is  simplified  by  the  reduction  of 
the  size  of  the  gates,  the  objection  still  remains,  as  in  the  Boul^  dam, 
that  the  lowering  takes  place  too  slowly  for  rivers  liable  to  sudden 
freshets;  but  by  carrying  the  idea  of  Janicki  a  little  farther  and  intro- 
ducing another  feature,  the  author  believes  an  excellent  form  of  dam 
may  be  obtained;  applicable,  at  least,  wherever  needles  can  be  used. 
This  consists  in  placing  the  tops  of  the  posts  or  uprights  against  the 
hook-ends  of  the  escape-bars  connecting  the  trestles.  In  lieu  of  the  brac- 
ing against  the  trestles,  the  posts  should  be  well  strengthened  with 
iron  channels,  bolted  on  the  sides  and  reaching  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  up-stream  edges;  the  rabbets  formed  by  the  flanges  of  the  chan- 
nels and  the  edges  of  the  posts  will  receive  the  ends  of  the  planks, 
which  should  be  slightly  rounded,  to  prevent  jamming.  By  stringing 
the  planks  on  a  rope  as  they  are  being  placed,  and  attaching  this  rope 
to  the  proper  post,  the  escapement  of  the  whole  bay  will  be  easy  and 
safe,  because  the  turning  of  each  escapement  will  permit  one  upright 
to  fall,  and  with  it  will  go  one  set  of  planks.  With  wide-span  trestles 
more  than  one  upright  may  be  set  on  each  escape-bar,  because  the 
boards  should  not  be  very  long. 

CAMEBi:  Hinged  Cubtain  Dam. 

M.  Camer^,  Engineer  at  Vernon  on  the  lower  Seine,  devised  a  dam 
similar  to  that  of  M.  Boul^,  the  only  difference  being  that,  instead  of 
the  Boul^  gates,  a  wooden  curtain  is  used.  This  curtain  consists  of 
narrow  strips  of  wood,  hinged  together,  and  susceptible  of  being  rolled 
up  and  lowered,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  passing  around  it  like  a 
theater  curtain. 
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This  dam  is  opened  by  rolling  the  onrtain  np  from  the  bottom; 
whereas  the  Bonl^  g^tes  are  opened  from  the  top,  by  removing  the 
upper  rank  of  gates.  The  dam  is  closed  by  dropping  the  curtain. 
The  width  of  the  curtains  corresponds  with  the  width  of  the  Boul^ 
gates.  They  are  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  pool.  The  lower  strips 
of  the  curtain  are  made  thicker  than  the  upper  ones,  in  order  that  they 
may  sustain  the  greater  pressure  of  the  water  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  dam. 

The  curtains  are  maneuyered  by  means  of  a  crab  placed  on  the  foot- 
bridge. The  dam  is  supported  by  a  series  of  Poir^  trestles.  The 
rolling  or  unrolling  can  be  stopped  at  any  place,  thus  regulating  the 
opening  as  exactly  as  may  be  wished.  This  dam  has  been  adopted  at 
Port  Yillez,  which  is  situated  145  kms.  from  Paris,  on  the  Seine.  It 
consists  of  two  navigation  passes  and  a  weir,  with  a  total  length  of 
over  700  ft. 

Dam  at  Port  VUlez, — The  following  description  is  condensed  from  a 
report  published  by  the  United  States  Government:  * 

The  flooring  consists  of  a  raised  portion,  forming  the  up-stream 
sill,  united  by  a  curved  portion  with  a  recess  which  holds  the  lowered 
trestles.  The  sill  is  13.12  ft.  below  the  upper  pool.  The  recess  pro- 
tects the  trestles  from  the  keels  of  passing  boats. 

Trestles, — The  trestles  are  planned  so  as  to  present  the  minimum  of 
obstruction  consistent  with  strength.  The  up-stream  uprights  have 
a  small  T-iron  on  their  face,  the  projecting  web  of  which  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  curtain-bars  resting  on  this  upright.  The  bracing  is  cal- 
culated on  the  supposition  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  distribu- 
ted over  the  whole  height  of  the  uprights,  instead  of  being  transmitted 
only  at  the  top,  as  in  the  case  of  needles.  A  bracket,  placed  on  the 
down-stream  upright,  serves  to  widen  the  service-bridge  roadway,  and 
allows  two  tracks  to  be  laid ;  the  rails  serving  as  braces  between  the 
frames,  and  replacing  the  catches  used  in  the  older  frames.  The  tres- 
tles are  moved  by  means  of  flat  iron  bars,  each  in  three  parts,  joined 
together,  and  having  a  joint  at  each  extremity. 

Lowering  the  Tr&stles. — When  a  trestle  is  to  be  lowered  the  joint  of  one 

extremity  of  a  bar  is  pinned  to  the  upper  cross-bar  of  the  trestle  and 

the  other  extremity  is  made  fast  to  a  car,  movable  on  the  track  on  the 

service-bridge.     This  car  is  held  by  a  chain,  passed  around  the  drum 

♦  Un .  Ex.  1889,  Parts,  p.  607. 
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of  a  windlass,  the  latter  being  held  by  another  chain,  made  fast  to  the 
next  pier  or  abutment.  To  lower  the  trestle,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
push  the  car  forward  and  pay  out  the  windlass  chain.  When  the  tres- 
tie  is  lowered,  the  flat  bar  fixed  to  the  car  is  detached  and  pinned  to  the 
side  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  following  trestle  still  standing;  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated,  and  while  the  second  trestle  is  lowered,  the  flat  jointed 
bar  connecting  the  two  trestles  folds  together,  forming  a  V^  the  unequal 
branches  coming  together  between  the  two  trestles  without  forming 
heaps  like  the  chains.   The  trestles  are  lifted  by  reversin  g  the  operation. 

Curtains, — The  curtain  is  rolled  or  unrolled  by  an  endless  chain 
as  follows:  Each  line  of  the  endless  chain,  passing  over  the  gxdde 
pulleys,  forms  two  bights,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left 
of  the  curtain  frame;  the  one  passing  around  the  curtain  regulates 
the  amount  rolled  up.  To  operate  the  curtain,  the  two  lines  of  the 
chain  of  the  down-stream  bight  pass  over  the  chain  pulleys  of  the 
windlass;  the  combined  motion  of  these  pulleys  produces  an  elonga- 
tion or  contraction  of  the  other  bight. 

The  windlass  for  handling  is  mounted  on  a  car  rolling  on  the  rails 
of  the  foot-bridge,  to  bring  it  in  front  of  the  curtain  to  be  moved. 
When  placed  it  is  clamped  to  one  rail  of  the  track.  On  the  other  side 
a  movable  buffer  on  the  upper  part  of  the  windlass  rests  against  the 
curtain-frame,  and  resists  its  tendency  to  turn  in  the  up-stream  direc- 
tion. The  windlass  carries  two  outside  chain  pulleys,  corresponding 
to  the  curtain-frame  guide  pulleys.  The  lines  of  chains  are  put  upon 
these,  and  maintained  in  their  places  by  rotating  stops  which  can  be 
lifted  to  allow  the  chains  to  be  taken  off  or  put  on. 

The  pulleys  are  keyed  to  shafts  driven  by  the  windlass  gearing. 
The  lower  puUey  may  be  engaged  or  disengaged.  When  engaged  it 
turns  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  upper  pulley,  and  its  circum- 
ferential velocity  is  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  other.  This  being  so,  to 
roll  up  the  curtain  the  lower  pulley  is  engaged,  and  the  upper  pulley 
exerts  an  effort  on  its  chain,  while  the  lower  pulley  pays  out  its  cham. 
On  account  of  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  two  pulleys  a 
shortening  of  the  bight  passing  round  the  curtain  takes  place,  and  the 
curtain  rolls  up.  To  unroll  the  curtain,  the  lower  pulley  is  dis- 
engaged, its  chain  is  made  fast  by  a  stop  on  the  guide  pulley  of  the 
curtain  frame,  the  upper  pulley  turns,  letting  go  the  chain,  the  bight 
lengthens  and  the  curtain  unrolls. 
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The  onrtain  frame  is  shipped  on  a  special  oar  carrying  an  inclined 
plane  famished  with  a  windlass  and  chain.  This  car  is  brought  in 
front  of  the  curtain,  and  the  screws  fastening  the  curtain  frame  to  the 
trestle  are  removed,  so  as  to  allow  the  former  to  turn  around  its 
journals.  The  windlass  chain  is  hooked  to  the  upper  bar  of  the  cur- 
tain frame,  and  the  latter  turns  around  its  journals  until  it  rests  upon 
the  inclined  plane.  Then,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  windlass,  it  is 
hoisted  upon  the  car  by  moving  upon  rollers  fixed  to  the  inclined 
plane.  The  curtain  frame,  thus  completely  separated  from  the 
trestles,  can  be  carried  oflf  on  the  car.  It  is  replaced  by  the  reverse 
process.  This  manner  of  closing  is  also  in  use  in  the  dam  at  Poses 
and  part  of  the  dam  at  Suresnes,  described  further  on. 

Renuirks, — That  the  Camera  curtain  could  obtain  a  foothold  and 
actually  be  built  and  operated  on  navigable  rivers  only  proves  that 
means  for  closing  passes  of  moderate  lifts  have  been  very  scarce.  In 
the  author's  opinion,  the  dam  does  not  possess  a  single  good  point. 
It  is  expensive,  frail,  easily  worn  out,  unwieldy,  regulates  the  pool 
from  the  bottom,  and  is  therefore  dangerous  to  the  foundation,  and 
its  operation  is  both  slow  and  laborious.  Each  curtain  must  be  re- 
moved by  a  special  car  and  taken  ashore  as  soon  as  removed,  and  it 
must  be  unrolled  and  cleaned  and  hung  up  to  dry  on  a  special  frame 
in  the  same  position  as  in  the  dam;  and  their  weight  is  1  600  lbs. 

The  Dam  at  Subesnbs. 

The  Suresnes  dam,  located  just  below  Paris,  was  built  by  M.  Boul^ 
in  1885.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  most  recent  works  of  the 
Seine,  and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  movable  dams  in  the  world. 
It  is  made  by  the  use  of  alternate  bays  of  Boul^  gates  and  Camera 
curtains.  The  trestles  of  the  pass  are  19^  ft.  high,  and  the  gates  17 
ft.  high  and  4.10  ft.  wide.  The  dam  supports  a  head  of  10.6  ft.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  islands.  Folly  Island  and  Puteaux 
Island.  The  navigable  pass  is  238  ft.  wide,  and  is  located  in  the  left 
arm  of  the  river.  In  the  right  arm  there  is  an  elevated  pass  206  ft. 
wide.  Between  the  two  islands  there  is  a  weir  206  ft.  wide.  The 
sills  of  these  three  passes  are  17.9,  16.25  and  12.13  ft.,  respectively, 
below  the  level  of  the  upper  pool. 

The  gates  and  curtains  are  supported  by  Poir^  trestles  19.5,  17.9 
and  13.44  ft.  high,  respectively.     They  weigh  4  000,  3  000  and  1  760 
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lbs.,  respeotively.  The  trestles  are  constructed  of  channel  iron,  and 
with  two  uprights  front  and  back.  They  are  joined  by  cross-bars 
forming  caissons.  The  trestles  are  braced  by  a  St.  Andrew's  cross. 
A  Megy*s  endless  chain  is  used  to  raise  and  lower  the  trestles,  and  is 
operated  by  a  windlass  on  the  shore.  In  the  right  arm  of  the  river, 
t.  6.,  in  the  elevated  pass,  the  Camera  curtains  are  used  for  closing 
the  dam.  The  middle  channel  or  weir  is  closed  with  Boul^  gates,  and 
the  left  arm  or  navigable  pass  is  closed  with  gates  and  curtains  al- 
ternately. The  last  method  of  arrangement  has  been  proven  best,  for 
the  reason  that  the  curtains  when  rolled  up  do  not  always  preserve  a 
cylindrical  form.     This  fact  is  likely  to  cause  adjacent  curtains  to  jam. 

Maneuvers* — The  general  plan  of  operating  Boul^  gates  and  Camer^ 
curtains  is  fully  set  out  under  those  titles.  To  keep  the  pool  at  its 
normal  level  during  the  dry  season  it  has  been  found  sufficient  in  prac- 
tice, to  remove  some  of  the  top  shutters  if  there  is  too  much  water, 
and  to  place  small  planks  1  ft.  in  width  above  the  top  of  the  gates 
and  curtains  in  all  the  bays  when  it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  overflow. 
These  planks  are  placed  and  removed  by  hand.  M.  Boul^  considers 
them  an  essential  part  of  his  dam,  and  attaches  considerable  import- 
ance to  their  use  in  reg^ating  the  pool.  In  any  case  the  Gamer^ 
curtains  are  unwieldy  for  the  regulation  of  the  pool,  and  especially  if 
the  lift  is  great.  The  effort  required  to  raise  a  curtain  from  the 
bottom  is  evidently  much  greater  than  to  remove  a  gate  from  the  top. 
The  curtains  are  likely  to  wear  out  if  used  for  the  regulation  of  the 
pool.  Again,  the  currents  flowing  through  at  the  bottom  of  the  cur- 
tains are  very  swift,  causing  whirlpools  and  scour.  The  water  in  fall- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  gates  produces  no  evil  effects. 

In  time  of  flood  the  top  rows  of  gates  are  first  removed,  and  then 
the  curtains  are  rolled  up  from  the  bottom.  The  head  at  this  time  is 
much  reduced,  and  the  rolling  up  is  more  easy  than  during  low  water. 
When  the  curtains  are  removed,  the  discharge  through  the  openings  is 
very  great.  If  the  flood  continues,  the  gates  are  all  removed  and  the 
trestles  In  the  navigable  pass  are  lowered.  Thus  the  whole  pass  is 
opened  to  navigation  with  a  depth  of  lOJ  ft.  on  the  sill. 

The  time  required  to  either  raise  or  lower  the  trestles  of  the  pass 
(fifty-seven  in  number)  is  three  hours.  This  maneuver  may  be  per- 
formed at  any  depth  of  water,  provided  it  does  not  reach  the  foot- 
bridge.    As  it  requires  a  considerable  delay  in  navigation  to  pass 
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boats  through  the  lock,  the  trestles  are  always  bedded  as  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  water  on  the  sill  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  If  the 
water  falls»  the  trestles  are  immediately  replaced  in  order  to  preserve  a 
proper  stage  of  water. 

The  time  required  to  lower  the  trestles  in  the  Suresnes  dam  is  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  curtains  have  to  be  removed  by 
means  of  a  special  trolley  carrying  a  small  windlass  for  the  purpose. 
The  curtains  have  to  be  carried  to  a  platform  and  hung  upon  a  special 
frame  in  the  same  position  as  the  dam.  The  operation  is  very  la- 
borious, as  each  curtain  and  frame  weighs  1  600  lbs.  When  they  are 
rolled  up,  d^ris  of  various  kinds  catches  between  the  sticks,  and  they 
must  be  unrolled  and  cleaned.  The  method  of  removing  gates  is  to 
pile  them  on  a  truck  rolling  on  the  bridge,  when  they  are  taken  to  the 
bank  and  tipped  upon  the  ground.  In  the  other  passes,  which  are 
but  little  used  for  navigation,  the  trestles  are  not  lowered  until  almost 
submerged. 

A  new  lock  525  ft.  long  and  56  ft.  wide  has  been  placed  between 
the  left  bank  and  the  old  lock.  The  latter  has  been  rebuilt,  and  below 
it  a  lift  wall  has  been  placed.  This  is  continued  by  a  new  lock  165  ft. 
long  and  9.84  ft.  deep. 

Remarks. — This  dam  furnishes  the  only  foreign  example  of  an 
attempt  to  raise  more  than  one  trestle  at  once  or  to  raise  trestles  by  a 
stationary  crab,  and  in  this  regard  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  all 
other  dams  using  trestles,  except  the  needle  dam  in  America.  A 
French  publication*  thus  describes  the  device,  known  as  Megy's  patent 
windlass: 

"All  the  frames  of  the  Seine  pass  are  united  by  a  continuous  chain 
by  means  of  link  catches  placed  on  their  upper  cross-braces.  The  length 
of  the  chain  between  two  successive  frames  is  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  axes  of  rotation,  so  that  six  frames  are  lowered  or 
raised  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan;  the  chain  is  hauled  in  by  a  windlass 
placed  on  the  abutment  of  the  pass. 

**  By  this  system,  having  put  the  first  frame  in  place,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  haul  in  a  short  length  of  chain  to  bring  the  second  into 
its  upright  position,  and  the  operations  of  opening  and  closing  the 
passes  are  almost  reduced  to  the  taking  up  or  putting  down  of  the  rails 
and  planks  of  the  service-bridge. 

**At  Suresnes  the  opening  of  the  navigable  pass,  237.47  ft.  (72.38 
ms.)  in  length,  is  accomplished  in  three  hours,  and  the  elosing  in  five 
hours  with  seven  men.'*  

*  Notices  sur  lee  Modules,  Dessins,  eto.,  Paris  Exposition  UniTerselle,  1889,  p.  96. 
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By  this  method  it  is  necessary  for  the  crab  to  stop  as  each  trestle 
comes  to  place  and  the  chain-catch  is  removed  from  the  trestle.  The 
American  device  raises  the  trestles  and  places  the  foot-bridge  or  walk- 
way with  only  three  men  in  less  than  1^  minntes  per  trestle,  and  the 
crab  need  never  stop  throughout  the  operation. 

Bridge  Dams. 
The  bridge  dam  invented  by  M.  Tavemier  and  employed  at  Poses, 
Mericourt,  Meulan  and  Port  Mort,  in  France,  and  on  the  St.  Mary's 
Falls  Canal  in  this  country,  for  dams  of  high  lift,  while  more  expen- 
sive than  those  heretofore  described,  yet  may  be  advantageously  used 
in  many  situations,  particularly  at  points  where  a  railway  or  highway 
is  to  cross  a  stream.  While  the  application  of  dams  supported  by 
bridges  is  of  late  date,  yet  Mr.  Frimot  proposed  such  an  arrangement 
in  1829,  and  a  bridge  dam  was  constructed  on  the  Upper  Yonne  as  far 
back  as  1836  (Fig.  5).  These  designs,  however^  did  not  provide  for 
navigation  under  the  arches,  except  when  the  dam  was  open. 


lizi: 


Fig.  5. 


On  the  River  Elbe,  at  Pretzien,  in  Prussia,  a  bridge  dam  was  built 
in  1874-75.  It  differs  from  those  in  France  in  that  the  closing  is  done 
with  sliding  gates  rather  than  hinged  curtains.  It  is  built  with  nine 
bays,  41  ft.  wide,  separated  by  piers  on  which  rest  the  bridge,  which 
is  too  low  to  allow  boats  to  pass  underneath,  even  when  the  dam  is 
open.  The  floor  of  the  dam  is  above  low- water  level.  The  pool  rises 
10  ft.  above  the  sill. 

The  following  description  of  the  dam  at  Poses,  which  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  system,  is  compiled  from  that  given  in  a  govern- 
ment report.* 

Bam  cU  Pones,  France.— The  Poses  dam,  771.5  ft.  between  the  abut- 
ments,  is  divided  into  seven  passes;  five  deep  and  two  shallow  ones. 
•  Un.  Exp.,  Pftris,  1889.  p.  588. 
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The  combination  of  the  heights  of  the  sills  of  the  different  passes  was 
made  so  as  to  obtain  a  sufficient  superficial  flow  by  uniting  as  well  as 
possible  the  transverse  profile  of  the  river  at  the  right  with  the  chosen 
location.  The  dam  is  thus  divided  into  three  distinct  parts;  two  cor- 
r^ponding  to  the  two  arms  surrounding  Pointe  Island,  and  the  other  to 
the  cross-section  of  the  island  itself.  The  sills  are  placed  at  11.32  ft. 
above  tide- water  in  the  first  case,  and  17.87  ft.  in  the  second. 

Depth  of  Foundation. — The  exceptional  height  of  the  dam  required 
the  foundation  to  be  laid  upon  a  solid  and  impermeable  stratum,  thus 
avoiding  all  filtration  which  would  compromise  the  stability  of  the 
structure  and  absorb  a  portion  of  the  flow  during  low  water,  when 
most  needed  for  navigation.  It  was  found  best,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
locks,  to  descend  to  a  bank  of  solid  chalk  which  is  met  at  about  5  ms. 
below  the  sea  level  for  the  whole  width  of  the  river-bed. 

Piers  and  Abutments.— The  piers  are  13.12  ft.  thick.  On  the  down- 
stream side,  the  starlings  project  a  considerable  amount  beyond  the 
roadway,  and  support  masses  of  masonry  which  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
bridge.  These  masses  serve  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  bridge  by  the  suspended  frames.  The  piers  and 
abutments  are  pierced  by  full-centered  arches  4.26  ft.  wide  and  7.54 
ft,  high,  so  as  to  allow  the  service-bridge  to  be  freely  carried  through 
them.  In  these  passages  niches  are  made  in  which  to  store  the  cur- 
tains and  windlasses. 

Flooring.-^The  surface  of  the  flooring  is  plain,  at  the  level  10.16  ft. 
above  the  sea  for  the  deep  passes,  and  17.06  ft.  for  the  shallow  ones. 
This  surface  is  limited  on  the  up-stream  side  by  a  sill  curved  up  just 
above  the  level  of  the  hurters,  so  as  to  protect  them  against  the  keel 
of  any  boat  or  the  shock  of  any  bodies  against  them.  The  hurters  are 
3.80  ft.  apart,  built  into  the  flooring  and  projecting  1.15  and  0.82  ft. 
above  it  in  the  deep  and  shallow  passes,  respectively.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  flanged  iron  plates  fastened  to  them.  A  bolt,  passing  hori- 
zontally through  each  stone,  is  secured  by  a  nut  at  the  back.  This 
bolt  is  also  secured  to  the  anchorage  bar  of  the  flooring  so  as  to  trans- 
mit to  the  piers  the  longitudinal  pressure  of  the  uprights.  The  hurters 
rest  against  the  plate  band  of  hewn  stone.  To  increase  the  solidity 
of  the  whole,  the  two  limiting  walls  of  the  flooring  are  united  by  tie 
rods  sunk  in  the  masonry  and  passing  between  the  hurters.  Finally, 
a  row  of  cast-iron  boxes  and  anchor  rings  have  been  sunk  in  the  ma- 
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sonry  flooring  in  front  of  and  behind  the  hurters,  bo  as  to  permit  a 
ooflfer  dam  to  be  rapidly  set  up  in  case  of  repairs. 

Upper  Bridges, — The  system  adopted  at  Poses  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  upper  bridges,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  late  M. 
Tavemier.  First,  the  down-stream  bridge  to  hold  the  suspended 
frames,  and  second,  the  up-stream  bridge  to  hold  the  windlasses  while 
the  frames  are  being  raised,  and  also  sustain  a  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  raised  frames  themselves.  The  first  may  be  called  the  suspending, 
and  the  second  the  hoisting,  bridge. 

The  roadways  of  the  two  are  for  two  different  purposes  and  at  dif- 
ferent levels.  The  down-stream  longitudinal  girder  of  the  hoisting 
bridge  is  omitted,  and  its  supporting  cross-girders  are  attached 
directly  to  the  longitudinal  up-stream  girder  of  the  suspending  bridge, 
thus  affording  easy  communication  between  the  bridges,  and  adding  to 
the  horizontal  strength  of  both.  The  up-stream  roadway  has  an  open- 
ing 4.99  by  8.20  ft.;  large  enough  to  admit  of  passing  the  curtain 
through  it  endwise.  In  the  non-navigable  passes  the  facility  of  com- 
munication is  insured  by  putting  a  third  roadway  above  the  beams  of 
the  down-stream  roadway. 

The  lattice  girders  supporting  the  roadway  have  their  uprights 
7.61  ft.  apart,  corresponding  to  the  widths  of  the  moving  parts.  The 
cross-girders  take  the  strain  of  the  hanging  frames  by  means  of  the 
brackets  arranged  under  them.  These  girders,  3.80  ft.  apart,  are 
braced  by  U -irons  placed  on  each  side  of  the  rods  suspending  the 
frames.  The  brackets  are  trapezoidal  in  form  and  2  ft.  high.  Upon 
each  of  their  faces  two  angle-irons  are  riveted,  projecting  on  each  side 
and  forming  a  guide.  The  heads  at  the  end  of  the  suspending  bars 
rest  upon  these  guides  at  a  height  1.64  ft.  under  the  cross-girders,  so 
that  the  uprights  can  be  raised  to  the  flanges  of  these  girders,  that  is, 
so  that  the  uprights  may  clear  the  hurters. 

The  width  of  the  up-stream  roadway  depends  on  its  height  above 
the  water.  There  must  be  space  enough,  from  the  end  girder  to  the 
point  where  the  chain  comes  through,  to  work  the  windlass;  also  to 
give  the  chain  a  proper  inclination,  to  avoid  too  much  tension  on  it 
At  Poses  the  chain  is  attached  to  the  frame  at  2.95  ft.  below  the  water 
level,  and  the  chain  is  inclined  33<^  at  the  beginning.  The  distance 
between  the  principal  girders  of  the  up-stream  roadway  is  24.76  ft.  for 
the  navigable  passes,  and  17.22  ft.  for  the  non-navigable. 
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The  up-stream  roadway  is  placed  halfway  up  the  principal  girder, 
so  as  to  allow  sufficient  space  below  the  cross-girders  to  store  the 
rolled  curtain  when  the  frames  are  raised.  The  cross-girders  are  7.61 
ft.  united  by  stringers.  The  beams  of  the  upper  bridges  rest  on  their 
piers  and  abutments  by  a  hinged  joint,  so  that  the  resultant  of  press- 
ure always  passes  through  the  center  of  contact,  whatever  may  be 
the  deflection  of  the  beams  themselves.  Expansion  trucks  are  placed 
vertically  between  the  down-stream  girder  and  the  massive  starling. 

The  uprights,  which  support  the  curtains,  are  wrought-iron  beams 
with  angle-irons,  having  their  mean  fibers  inclined  so  that  the  verti- 
cal passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  frame  with  its  curtain 
and  foot-bridge  is  on  the  up-stream  side  of  its  upper  joint.  The  up- 
rights have  a  U-shaped  section,  which  is  constant  in  width,  8.20  ft. 
above  the  upper  bay  for  the  same  pass;  this  width  is  1.64,  1.96  and 
2.30  ft.  for  the  three  passes,  respectively.  Above  this  level  the  width 
tapers  to  0.82  ft.  at  the  top. 

The  joint  of  the  uprights  with  the  suspending  shaft  is  made  by  a 
cast-steel  eye  wedged  to  the  shaft,  terminated  by  a  cheek  which  is 
riveted  to  the  web  of  the  upright.  Lengthwise  the  uprights  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  two,  and  the  axes  of  these  groups  are  3.80  ft. 
apart.  The  object  of  this  division  was  to  reduce  the  width  of  the 
moving  pieces  to  3.80  ft.,  in  case  the  length  of  the  curtains,  7.61  ft., 
should  be  found  too  great;  but  as  this  length  has  been  found  conven- 
ient, the  arrangement  of  the  uprights  in  subsequent  dams  of  this  type 
has  been  simplified.  At  Port  Mort,  for  example,  the  uprights  have  a 
double  T-8«otion. 

Frames, — Each  frame  is  formed  of  four  uprights,  united  by  ties 
6.56  ft.  apart,  and  having  a  width  0.49  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  upright, 
so  as  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  hoisting  chains  and  a  lodgment  for 
those  of  the  frames.  One  of  these  ties  is  on  the  level  of  the  service- 
bridge,  and  upon  it  is  a  cast-iron  box  which  holds  the  slack  of  the 
curtain  chains.  The  uprights  of  the  same  frame  are  also  tied  by  three 
shafts,  viz.,  first,  the  upper  suspending  shaft;  second,  the  shaft  6.56  ft. 
above  the  service-bridge,  used  for  attaching  the  hoisting  tackle  of  the 
service-bridge;  third,  that  to  which  the  hoisting  chains  of  the  frames 
are  attached. 

The  Hoisting  Chains, — There  are  two  hoisting  chains  for  each 
frame;  each  chain  divided  into  two  branches,  so  that  the  end  of  one 
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branch  is  attached  to  each  upright,  thus  dividing  the  strain  of  lifting 
the  frame  into  four  equal  portions.  On  the  down-stream  side  of  the 
uprights,  a  strong  wrought-iron  hook  with  angle-irons  is  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  frame  in  case  of  accident  to  the  chains  or 
to  their  attachments.  This  can  be  done  by  lowering,  along  the  upright, 
a  chain,  the  bight  of  which  will  be  held  securely  by  the  hook.  Bingbolts 
are  attached  to  the  up-stream  side  of  the  uprights,  so  that  the  frames 
may  be  slung  below  the  upper  bridge  when  any  repairs  are  required. 

Method  of  Suspending  the  Frames. — The  method  adopted  for  sus- 
pending the  frames  has  been  somewhat  simplified  in  the  more  recent 
dams.  The  suspending  rods  are  terminated  by  cross-heads  fitted  to 
the  rods  by  gibs  and  cotters;  these  wrought-iron  rods  have  a  cross- 
shaped  section,  and  pass  between  the  braces  of  the  down-stream  road- 
way, above  which  they  are  united,  two  by  two,  by  a  cross-piece 
having  the  section  of  a  double  T,  whose  extremities  can  slide  verti- 
cally between  the  uprights  of  two  cast-iron  chairs  bolted  to  the  road- 
way. In  their  normal  position,  these  extremities  rest  on  chairs  by 
means  of  regulating  iron  wedges.  Similar  wedges  placed  between  the 
upper  face  of  the  cross-piece  and  the  upper  bearings  of  the  chairs  pre- 
vent the  frames  from  lifting. 

Foot-Bridge, — The  foot-bridge,  made  up  of  framed  sections,  is  con- 
structed of  U-iron,  to  which  the  iron  flooring  is  riveted.  Upon  this 
flooring  the  rails  for  carrying  the  windlass  are  laid.  The  up-stream 
side  of  the  section  is  hinged  to  the  down-stream  side  of  the  uprights. 
The  transverse  bars  of  the  section  are  prolonged,  and  strike  against 
corbels  riveted  on  the  webs  of  the  uprights,  so  as  to  keep  the  sections 
of  the  foot-bridge  horizontal  when  it  is  lowered. 

Method  of  Attaching  the  Curtains. — The  suspending  chains  are  hooked 
to  rings  attached  to  the  two  outside  uprights  of  each  frame  4.10  ft. 
above  the  foot-bridge.  The  two  pulleys  for  rolling  the  curtains  are 
placed  between  the  intermediate  uprights.  The  lower  pulley,  holding 
the  down-stream  chains,  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  other.  This  in- 
equality insures  a  distance  between  the  chains  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  first  curtain  bar.  Besides  rolling  the  curtain,  each  side  of  the 
endless  chain  can  be  fixed  upon  its  guide  pulley  by  a  stop  carrying  a 
finger,  which  enters  the  link  of  a  chain  when  the  lever  is  lowered. 
Finally,  the  uprights  have  on  their  up-stream  faces  iron  claws,  which 
serve  as  stops  to  the  rolled  curtains. 
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Details  of  the  Curkdns;  Dimensions.— 'Ebm\i  curtain  corresponds  to  an 
opening  7.61  ft.  wide  and  17.55  ft.  high  in  the  deep  passes.  The  bars 
are  of  yellow  pine,  each  0.25  ft.  high,  with  a  slight  play  between  them 
to  allow  for  swelling.  Their  length  is  7.47  ft. ;  giving  a  play  of  0.18  ft. 
between  two  neighboring  cnrtains.  This  interval  issoffioient,  andean 
be  closed  by  a  joint  cover  if  the  dam  requires  to  be  made  tight.  The 
thickness  of  the  upper  bar  is  0.13  ft.,  and  it  increases  progressively 
downward  to  2.95  ft.  The  upper  bar,  exposed  to  shocks  from  floating 
bodies,  is  strengthened  by  an  angle-iron.  The  hollow  cast-iron  rolling 
shoes  are  heavy  enough  to  cause  the  curtain  to  sink  easily  into  the 
water  when  unrolled.  The  rows  of  hinges  form  a  kind  of  chain,  resist- 
ing all  efforts  exerted  on  the  chain  in  the  act  of  rolling.  These 
hinges  are  of  bronze,  so  as  not  to  rust.  They  have  strong  flanges,  and 
their  axles  are  of  drawn  phosphor-bronze.  All  the  handling  machinery 
can  be  carried  on  cars  rolling  on  the  service-bridge  tracks. 

To  Raise  the  Frames, — ^With  the  suspension  above  described  and  in 
use  at  Port  Mort,  the  operation  is  as  follows:  Lifting  jacks  are  placed 
under  the  cross-pieces  uniting  the  two  suspending  rods  of  a  frame 
above  the  down-stream  roadway.  Each  jack  rests  upon  a  platform 
arranged  for  this  purpose  in  the  horizontal  bracing  of  the  roadway. 
After  placing  the  jack  and  removing  the  wedges  which  prevent  the 
lifting,  the  jack  is  screwed  up,  care  being  taken  to  wedge  the  ends  of 
the  cross-piece  as  it  moves  up.  This  wedging  serves  to  sustain  the  lifted 
frames.  The  chains  from  the  windlass  on  the  upper  bridge  are  then 
hooked  on,  and  the  frames  are  rotated  to  a  horizontal  position  and 
made  fast  to  the  under  side  of  the  upper  bridge. 

Cost  per  Running  Foot : 

Masonry  foundations $813.72 

Iron- work: 

Upper  bridges 114.09 

Frames 53.54 

Curtains,  etc 25.68 

Total «1  007.03 

The  cost  of  wicket  dams  in  France  ranges  from  $183  to  $600  per 
foot  run;  that  of  needle  dams  from  $153  to  $244. 
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Thbnabd  Shutter  Dam. 

In  the  description  of  shntter  dams  the  term  **  shntter  "  applies  to 
those  barriers  in  which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  at  one  edge,  and  the  term 
**  wicket "  to  those  in  which  the  axis  is  at  or  near  the  middle.  The 
earliest  types  of  shutter  dams  were  constructed  on  the  overfalls  in  the 
River  Orb  during  the  18th  century. 

M.  Thenard  on  taking  charge  of  the  River  Isle,  in  1828,  found  several 
fixed  masonry  dams.  These  did  not  give  a  navigable  depth  to  the 
stream  at  low  water,  but  caused  overflows  of  adjoining  lands  at  high 
water.  They  averaged  6.56  ft.  above  low  water.  His  project  was  to 
lower  them  to  8.93  ft.  and  to  secure  a  depth  sufficient  for  navigation  by 
placing  a  movable  dam  on  top  of  the  fixed  one.  His  first  experiment 
was  tried  at  the  dam  of  St.  Suerin  in  1831.  He  took  the  Orb  dam  as 
his  model  and  improved  it.  The  Orb  consisted  of  wooden  shutters 
hinged  to  the  floor  of  the  dam  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered 
at  will.  He  first  invented  a  tripping  bar  which  tripped  the  props  suc- 
cessively, and  allowed  the  shutters  to  fall  one  after  the  other.  This 
rendered  the  lowering  of  the  wickets  a  very  easy  matter,  but  the  rais- 
ing of  them  was  very  difficult,  as  they  must  be  raised  against  the  cur- 
rent. To  facilitate  this,  Inspector-Q^neral  Mesnager  advised  M. 
Thenard  to  build  counter-shutters  falling  up  stream  in  order  that  they 
might  be  raised  by  the  force  of  the  current  and  form  a  temporary  dam 
while  the  permanent  shutters  were  being  raised.  This  arrangement 
allowed  the  lock-keeper  to  walk  dry-shod  on  the  floor  and  raise 
the  shutters  and  to  place  the  props  without  fear  of  being  washed 
away.  This  idea  was  in  use  at  the  dam  of  the  Caillade,  of  Colj- 
Lamelette,  and  at  Fontpeyre  from  1839  to  1841.  These  are  perhaps 
the  only  distinctive  Thenard  dams.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  them : 

These  dams  were  155.8  ft.  long,  or,  including  the  passes,  about  230 
ft.  On  the  crest  of  the  masonry  dam  is  a  wooden  sill,  firmly  bolted  to 
the  stone  work.  Panels  are  6.56  ft.  long  and  3.28  ft.  high.  The  down- 
stream shutters  are  supplied  with  wrought-iron  props,  and  the  up- 
stream ones  with  forked  chains,  being  anchored  to  the  floor  at  one 
end.  The  foot  of  the  prop  rests  against  an  iron  hurter  or  sill  fixed  to 
the  floor.  The  tripping  rod  is  made  of  iron,  and  extends  lengthwise 
of  the  dam.  It  is  furnished  with  teeth,  which  are  grasped  by  a  cog- 
wheel operated  by  a  jack  on  shore.     It  has  as  many  teeth  as  there  are 
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shutters.  The  props  are  tripped  in  snooeesion.  Every  time  the  bar 
moves  1|  ins.  a  shatter  falls.  When  they  are  all  down,  the  tripping  rod 
is  drawn  back  to  its  first  position.  After  the  tripping  rod  has  pnshed 
the  prop  sidewise  from  the  supporting  hurter,  the  force  of  the  water 
above  causes  the  shutter  to  fall  down  stream. 

The  up-stream  shutters,  or  counter-shutters,  when  lowered,  are  held 
in  place  by  spring  latches  fitting  into  an  ear  on  the  floor.  When  it  is 
desired  to  raise  the  up-stream  shutters  this  spring  latch  is  released  by 
a  tripping  rod,  and  the  shutters  rise  by  force  of  the  current.  When 
they  are  upright,  they  are  held  in  place  by  the  chains.  The  lock- 
keeper  then  goes  down  to  the  floor  and  raises  the  down-stream  shut- 
ters by  hand.  He  then  equalizes  the  water  level  above  and  below  the 
counter-shutters  by  opening  small  valves  in  them,  when  he  pushes 
them  down  with  a  pole  until  the  latch  is  caught.  The  whole  maneuver 
has  been  performed  in  16^  minutes. 

In  1843  he  erected  the  St.  Antoine  dam.  The  height  of  each  panel 
was  5.57  ft.,  and  the  width  3.89  ft.,  being  very  much  higher  than  his 
former  attempts.  He  also  constructed  a  sheet-iron  foot-bridge  on  the 
top  of  the  counter-shutters,  upon  which  the  dam-tender  could  stand 
in  raising  the  lower  shutters. 

The  Thenard  dams  were  thought  to  be  impracticable  if  over  4  ft. 
high,  but  they  are  now  in  use  in  India  on  the  Mahanuddee  and  the 
Cossye  rivers  and  on  the  Sone  Canal,  where  they  sustain  pressures 
in  excess  of  10  ft.  They  seem  better  suited  to  the  Indian  rivers  than 
any  other  system.  They  have  the  advantages  of  being  very  simple, 
and  hence  of  never  needing  repairs;  and  they  furnish  no  projections, 
so  that  the  largest  ice  fields  can  pass  over  without  injuring  the  dam. 
The  practicable  application  of  this  dam  is  difficult  on  high  lifts,  because 
of  the  weight  of  the  shutters  and  the  force  of  the  current.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  floor  below  the  shutters  dry  enough  to  allow  the 
attendant  to  operate  without  being  in  the  water.  A  boat  has  been 
substituted,  in  which  the  attendants  sit  and  operate  the  shutters  by 
windlasses.  The  shocks  on  the  chains  holding  the  counter-shutters 
often  break  them  and  loosen  their  fastenings. 

In  streams  carrying  large  quantities  of  drift,  or  where  ice  is  liable 
to  form  before  the  season  for  lowering  the  dam  has  arrived,  this  dam, 
with  some  modifications,  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  the 
Chanoine  wicket,  which  succeeded  in  France. 
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PonttE-THENABD  DaM. 

To  overcome  the  objeetiou  of  a  double  set  of  shutters  in  the 
Thenard  dams,  M.  Chanoine  substituted  for  the  counter-shutter  a  row 
of  trestles,  upon  the  up-stream  side  of  which  were  placed  needles — ^in 
short,  a  Poir^edam.  In  the  operation  of  passes  which  must  be  rapidly 
maneuvered,  the  Poir^  dam  is  first  put  in  place,  forming  a  protec- 
tion behind  which  the  attendants  raise  the  Thenard  shutters.  Thej 
operate  from  the  foot-bridge  by  the  use  of  a  windlass.  The  dam  con- 
structed on  this  plan  at  Courbeton  across  the  Seine  was  built  in 
1850,  and  has  worked  well  since.  The  needle  dam  is  124  ft.  8  ins.  long, 
and  abuts  against  the  tail  wall  of  the  lock.  The  pass  is  39.68  ft.  long. 
The  pass  only  is  constructed  on  the  combined  system,  being  separated 
from  the  main  dam  by  a  pier  3  ft.  3  ins.  thick.  When  the  pass  is 
closed  the  shutters  are  raised  and  the  trestles  may  be  left  standing  or 
not  as  desired.  They  are  usxudly  kept  up  in  low  water,  although  the 
needles  are  removed  (Fig.  6). 

At  this  dam  a  turbine  wheel  is  fixed  in  the  shore  abutment  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  the  tripping  bar.  It  works  automaticaUy. 
When  there  are  enough  shutters  down  to  reduce  the  pool  to  its  former 
level,  the  water-wheel  stops,  and  the  pass  is  opened  no  further.  In 
high  water  the  wheel  continues  to  work  until  all  the  shutters  are 
down.  After  the  water-wheel  has  tripped  all  the  shutters,  it  is  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  a  pinion  on  the  rod.  After  the  flood  subsides,  the 
needles  are  placed  in  position  and  the  shutters  raised  as  described. 

Remarks, — This  combination  is  a  great  advance  over  the  Thenard 
system  alone,  and  it  is  surprising  that  its  use  has  not  become  more 
general.  For  rivers  carrying  drift,  it  probably  has  no  superior,  if 
properly  constructed.  With  the  improved  methods  of  raising  the 
trestles  and  the  simultaneous  placing  of  the  needles,  which  can  be 
very  light  and  wide,  because  the  head  to  be  sustained  will  be  small, 
a  dam  of  this  type  could  be  very  rapidly  and  easily  put  up.  The 
lowering  could  take  place  either  by  the  Pasqueau  method  or  by  use  of 
the  tripping  bar.  The  trestles  could  be  lowered  previous  to  all  danger 
from  drift  or  ice. 

To  operate  such  a  dam  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  raise  all  the 
trestles.  As  the  head  to  be  sustained  would  be  only  that  which  ac- 
cumulated while  the  shutters  were  being  raised,  it  would  be  small,  and 
therefore  the  trestles  could  be  light  and  of  wide  span  and  without  es- 
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cape  bars.  They  would  be  raised  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  trestle 
per  minute,  or  say  100  ft.  of  dam  in  ten  minutes.  After  the  trestles 
were  all  up,  the  needles  could  be  either  carried,  taken  on  a  truck,  or 
transported  in  a  boat  and  placed  ready  for  dropping  into  position  on 
suitable  brackets  or  supports  along  the  trestles.  When  all  were  ready, 
the  releasing  of  the  supports  would  simultaneously  let  fall  all  the 
needles  and  cut  off  the  flow  of  water.  The  raising  olthe  shutters,  the 
chains  of  which  come  up  with  the  trestles,  can  then  be  effected  in  quiet 
water  by  the  methods  now  in  vogue  on  wicket  dams.  On  very  long 
dams  it  would  be  ad\risable  to  raise  them  from  each  end  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  erection.  After  all  shutters  have  been 
raised,  the  removal  of  a  few  needles  will  permit  the  pressure  to  come 
against  the  dam  proper,  and  the  needles  in  place  will  at  once  float  up 
and  can  be  loaded  into  a  boat  or  carried  ashore.  The  trestles  can 
either  be  left  standing  for  convenience  in  crossing,  etc.,  or  they  can 
at  once  be  lowered  out  of  harm*s  way. 

GiBABD  ShUTTEBDaM. 

The  Qirard  shutter  dam  consists  in  the  application  to  a  Thenard 
shutter  of  hydraulic  pressure  applied  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  jack  into  which  works  a  piston.  The  pressure  for  operating  the 
piston  is  obtained  from  pumps  worked  by  a  turbine  water-wheel  which 
is  moved  by  the  fall  of  the  water.  The  shutters  are  closed  against  the 
force  of  the  stream. 

This  dam  was  invented  in  1869  by  M.  Girard,  a  French  engineer  of 
eminence.  M.  Girard  was  killed  by  a  Prussian  bullet  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  before  the  dam,  upon  which  ho  was  to  try 
the  utility  of  his  invention,  was  completed.  He  was  awarded  a 
contract  to  put  in  seven  of  his  shutters  on  the  weir  of  the  He 
Bruise  dam  at  Auxerre  on  the  Yonna.  The  work  was  completed  by 
M.  Gallon. 

Description. — The  system  of  M.  Girard  consists  of  a  series  of  large 
shutters  or  wickets  moving  around  a  horizontal  axis  placed  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  shutter,  the  axis  turning  in  a  cast-iron  hollow  quoin 
which  is  embedded  in  the  crest  of  the  masonry.  The  He  Brul^  dam 
contains  seven  of  these  shutters.  They  are  11.55  ft.  wide  by  6.46  ft. 
high.  They  are  made  of  fir  joists  4  ins.  thick,  fastened  to  the  lower 
axis  and  to  the  upper  timber  of  the  shutter  and  joined  at  the  middle 
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to  the  cast-iron  cross-head  of  the  connecting  rod.  Each  shutter  is 
composed  of  three  pieces  of  X-shaped  wrought  iron,  fastened  to  the 
axle  at  the  bottom.  The  joists  are  fastened  to  the  up-stream  side  of 
these  X-irons,  and  on  the  lower  side  is  a  plate  of  sheet  iron.  The 
space  between  consecutiye  shutters  is  If  ins. 

Attached  to  each  shutter  is  a  hydraulic  jack.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  down-stream  side  of  the  floor,  inclined  10^,  and  firmly  anchored  in 
the  masonry.  The  jacks  are  made  of  cast  iron.  Their  exterior  diam- 
eter is  16  ins.  and  their  walls  are  1\  ins.  thick.  Into  each  jack  works 
a  piston.  The  piston  is  of  cast  iron,  covered  with  a  jacket  of  red  cop- 
per. It  is  12  ins.  in  diameter,  and  slides  through  a  stuffing-box  of 
hammered  copper,  which  forms  a  joint  that  becomes  tighter  as  the 
pressure  increases.  The  piston  carries  a  cast-iron  cross-head  which 
is  guided  in  its  course  by  three  connecting  rods,  joined  to  the  cross- 
head  and  fastened  at  the  middle  of  the  shutter.  This  latter  cross- 
head  moves  in  a  hollow  quoin  also.  The  connecting  rods  transmit  the 
power  of  the  jack  to  the  shutter. 

Each  jack  is  supplied  with  a  copper  pipe,  1  in.  in  interior  diameter, 
entering  the  jack  at  its  lower  end.  These  copper  pipes  connect  with 
the  generator  and  accumulator  of  pressure,  and  carry  the  water  press- 
ure to  the  jacks. 

On  the  abutment  is  built  an  engine-house  containing  a  turbine 
wheel,  a  double  acting  water  pump,  an  air  pump,  and  an  air  chamber, 
or  accumulator  of  compressed  air.  The  turbine  wheel  has  a  vertical 
axis,  and  is  4  ft.  in  diameter.  A  crank  at  the  top  of  the  axis  works 
the  water  pump,  which  is  provided  with  a  plunger,  and  also  the  air 
pump,  both  pumps  being  operated  by  the  same  piston  rod.  The  water 
pumps  draw  water  directly  from  the  river  if  it  is  x;lear;  otherwise  from 
a  reservoir  in  the  abutment.  The  accumulator  is  a  cast-iron  cylinder 
whose  interior  diameter  is  26  ins.  and  whose  height  is  11^  ft.  The 
cylinder  walls  are  2  ins.  thick. 

Communication  is  established  between  the  pump,  the  accumulator 
and  the  jacks  by  means  of  three-way  cocks,  which  allow  water  to  be 
introduced  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  removal  of  the  same  by  means  of 
a  discharge  pipe.  They  also  establish  direct  communication  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  pump,  if  it  is  not  desired  to  use  the  accumulator. 
They  send  the  water  from  the  pump  to  the  accumulator,  or  they  shut 
oflf  everything. 
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Maneuvers. — ^The  shutters  are  maneuvered  by  tnmiiig  the  cocks. 
By  pntting  each  jack  into  connection  with  the  pump,  or  with  the 
accumulator,  the  piston  is  made  to  run  out  of  the  jack,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  shutter  is  forced  up.  To  lower  the  shutter,  the  cock  is 
opened  into  the  discharge  pipe,  the  water  runs  out  and  the  pressure 
on  the  shutter  causes  it  to  fall.  When  down,  it  lies  flat  on  the 
masonry  and  forms  no  obstacle  to  nayigation.  The  accumulator  is 
intended  as  a  governor  for  the  pumps.  By  it  also  the  shutters  may  be 
raised  when  the  upper  pool  is  too  low  to  set  the  turbine  wheel  in 
motion. 

Supposing  the  pass  and  the  weir  to  be  entirely  open,  and  the 
accumulator  empty,  the  Girard  dams  can  be  maneuvered  only  by 
creating  a  fall  sufficient  to  set  the  turbine  and  the  pump  in  motion. 
The  He  Brulee  dam  is  supplied  with  Chanoine  wickets  in  the  pass. 
These  are  closed  by  a  maneuvering  boat.  This  raises  the  level  of  the 
water  sufficiently  to  start  the  turbine,  and  the  jacks  may  be  worked 
directly  from  the  pumps. 

The  accumulator  should  be  used,  as  a  general  thing.  When  it  is 
empty,  the  air  pump  is  set  in  motion  until  it  compresses  the  air  to  10 
atmospheres;  then  the  water-pumps  force  water  into  the  accumu- 
lator until  the  air  pressure  is  from  20  to  25  atmospheres.  If  the 
fall  is  light,  the  accumulator  has  power  to  raise  the  whole  dam.  The 
time  taken  for  this  maneuver  is  less  than  half  a  minute.  If  the 
fall  is  over  3  ft.,  the  pump  must  be  kept  at  work,  to  assist  the  accu- 
mulator. The  time  required  in  such  a  case  is  about  5  to  6  minutes, 
and  the  total  raising  of  the  dam  requires  not  more  than  10  to  15 
minutes. 

The  shutters  may  be  lowered  with  equal  facility  by  turning  the 
cocks  so  as  to  open  into  the  discharge  pipe.  It  requires  about  2 
minutes  to  lower  a  shutter.  The  jacks  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
will,  and  independently  of  each  other,  so  that  any  height  of  the  upper 
pool  may  be  maintained.  The  shutters  may  be  stopped  at  any  point 
by  turning  the  cock.  This  is  useful  in  moderating  the  scour  and  in 
preparing  for  a  moderate  rise. 

Maneuvering  is  rendered  easier  by  the  construction  of  Papilhn 
valves.  When  the  shutter  is  down,  these  valves  open  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  so  that  only  their  thin  edge  sustains  a  pressure.  The  re- 
sistance in  raising  is  thus  diminished.     When  raised,  the  valves  close 
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themselves.  Each  shutter  is  provided  with  three  valves  2  ft.  11  ins.  wide 
by  2  ft.  8  ins.  high.  The  valves  also  assist  in  regulating  the  height  of 
the  pool. 

Construction, — The  weight  of  each  shatter  is  2  552  lbs.  The  weight 
of  each  piston  is  3  908  lbs.  The  hydraulic  jacks  sustain  a  pressure  of 
1 414  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  under  a  pressure  of  25  atmospheres,  and  the 
accumulator  2  404  lbs.  The  copper  pipes,  1 515  lbs.  The  strain  on  the 
piston  and  connecting  rod  is  about  2  830  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
strain  on  the  shutters,  256  lbs.  If  a  greater  pressure  than  25  atmos- 
pheres is  generated,  the  air  will  escape  through  the  joints  and  cocks, 
and  to  prevent  this  they  should  be  lined  with  lead. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  dam  of  seven  shutters  at  He  Brulee 
was  $8  600,  with  $1 150  for  contingencies  and  extras,  thus  making  the 
total  cost,  not  including  masonry,  8119  per  running  foot.  The 
masonry,  including  coffer  dams  and  excavations,  cost  860  per  foot, 
making  a  total  of  $179  per  running  foot. 

Gondusions, — The  Girard  dam  is  very  easily  and  rapidly  raised  and 
lowered  without  shock.  The  experiment  as  tried  at  He  Brulee  is  said 
to  have  been  perfectly  successful. 

The  leakage  is  very  materially  reduced  on  account  of  the  large 
wickets  and  the  smallness  of  the  openings  between  them. 

It  is  applicable  to  lifts  of  any  height  and  to  great  lengths  of  dam. 
Objections  have  been  urged  against  the  use  of  this  dam  as  follows: 
It  is  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery  and  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  greatest  of  care  should  be  necessary  to  secure  continued  success- 
ful operation. 

It  was  feared  that  the  jack  would  become  filled  with  sand.  This, 
it  is  thought,  is  not  well  founded,  although,  if  this  system  were  used 
in  the  navigable  pass,  sanding  up  would  l>e  more  likely  to  occur. 

Freezing  weather  would  be  a  very  great  detriment.  To  avoid  this 
the  jacks  have  to  be  placed  below  low-water  line.  This  renders  it 
difficult  to  make  repairs.  The  pumps,  the  accumulator,  and  the  cocks 
are  in  a  building  which  could  be  heated  in  winter  time.  Carelessness 
in  cold  weather  would  freeze  this  dam  up  and  render  it  useless.  It 
was  thought  that  by  the  use  of  alcohol  and  water  mixed,  the  freezing 
temperature  would  be  sufficiently  lowrered  to  prevent  danger.  This 
would  be  found  too  expensive,  as  27  galls,  of  water  daily  are  required 
to  operate  the  jacks. 
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Janigki  Dam. 

This  dam  is  the  invention  of  S.  Janioki,  a  Russian  Engineer,  and 
director  of  the  Moskva  Navigation  Company.  The  author  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  to  place  it  among  those  which  have  been  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  rivers,  or  whether  it  is  still  among  those  characterized 
by  M.  Mal6zieux  as  **  projects,  studies,  experiments,  inchoate  ideas, 
more  or  less  venturesome." 

M.  Janicki  in  describing  his  invention  says : 

'*  Being  under  the  necessity  of  planning  a  dam  for  a  very  wide  river 
(1  300  ft.),  whose  floods  are  very  rare  and  slow,  I  thought  of  applying 
the  system 'of  Poir^e  trestles  and  Boul^  gates  similar  to  those  of  the 
Moskva.  But  the  use  of  trestles  on  wide  rivers  has  the  disadvantage, 
that  all  must  be  dropped  in  the  same  direction,  requiring  much  time. 
In  the  solution  offered,  the  skeleton  and  the  screen  are  separated,  the 
same  as  in  the  Poir6e-Boul^  combination,  but  the  trestles  fold  up  and 
lie  down  horizontally,  parallel  to  the  thread  of  the  stream,  independ- 
ent of  each  other." 

This  trestle  is,  in  fact,  the  frame  of  a  Theuard  shutter  with  foot- 
bridge added,  over  which  may  be  placed  plauks,  gates,  needles,  and 
shutters  for  stopping  the  water.  In  his  own  words  the  dam  is  described 
as  follows: 

**  The  up-stream  standards  of  a  trestle  are  composed  of  two  double 
T-irons,  suitably  connected  and  braced  so  as  to  form  a  rigid  frame, 
upon  the  up-stream  side  of  which  the  movable  gates  are  slid  into  place 
from  above,  when  the  dam  is  to  be  closed  up  after  raising.  Each 
frame  has  an  axis  of  rotation  at  its  lower  end,  which  passes  through 
journal  boxes  fastened  to  the  floor.  A  second  axis,  near  mid-height 
.  of  the  frame,  serves  as  a  hinge  for  the  heads  of  the  props,  which  hold 
the  frames  after  they  are  raised.  The  feet  of  these  props  rest  against 
double-stepped  hurters  of  the  Pasqueau  system. 

**  The  width  of  the  frame,  forming  the  up-stream  face  of  each  tres- 
tle, depends  on  the  width  to  be  g^ven  to  the  gates.  As  a  rule,  this 
width  will  be  the  same  as  the  distance  between  the  trestles  of  the 
ordinary  trestle  dam.  The  distance  between  the  adjacent  standards 
of  two  consecutive  trestles  should  be  the  same  as  the  distance  between 
the  standards  of  the  same  trestle,  in  order  that  the  closing  gates  may 
rest  discriminately,  either  against  the  standards  of  the  same  trestle, 
or  against  the  standards  of  two  consecutive  trestles. 

**  From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen  that  each  chief  standard  with 
its  props  forms  a  kind  of  trestle  that  can  fold  up  and  lie  down  hori- 
zontally parallel  to  the  thread  of  the  stream.  In  order  to  compel 
these  folding  trestles  to  always  keep  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  par- 
allel to  the  current,  while  they  are  being  raised  or  lowered,  we  connect 
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them  two  by  two,  as  has  already  been  said,  both  by  means  of  the 
axes,  which  serve  as  hinges,  and  by  the  braces  that  hold  together  the 
two  principal  npHstream  standards. 

*'  It  is  also  practicable  to  add  to  the  rigidity  of  the  system  by  partly 
bracing  together  the  two  props  of  the  same  trestle.  Below  the  front 
rank  of  principal  frames  there  is  placed  a  second  rank  of  very  light 
frames  similar  to  the  first,  and  connected  with  the  latter  on  top  by 
cross-pieces  parallel  to  the  thread  of  the  stream.  These  two  frames, 
thns  connected  by  cross-pieces,  having  axes  of  rotation  at  the  points 
of  intersection,  form,  in  the  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  current,  two 
movable  parallelograms  which  can  fall  down  stream  and  lie  horizon- 
tally on  the  floor. 

**  When  the  system  which  has  been  described  is  upright,  supported 
by  the  props,  each  trestle  forms  a  skeleton,  which  can  serve  both  as  a 
service-bridge  for  placing  and  maneuvering  the  gates,  and  also  as  a 
support  against  the  pressure  of  these  gates. 

'*  The  operation  of  raising  a  dam  composed  of  such  trestles  is  per- 
formed as  follows:  On  a  small  railroad  on  the  abutment  there  is  a  roll- 
ing crane,  suitably  weighted,  having  an  adjustable  boom.  This  crane, 
which  is  worked  by  hand,  begins  by  raising  the  first  trestle,  which  is 
lying  on  the  floor,  at  the  distance  from  the  bank  equal  to  its  width;  as 
soon  as  the  feet  of  the  props  are  heard  to  fall  into  their  seats,the  crane 
ceases  to  raise.  Two  balks  are  placed  from  the  abutment  to  the  cross- 
pieces  of  this  first  trestle.  On  these  is  laid  the  flooring  of  the  service- 
bridge,  and  then  the  crane  is  run  forward  on  this  first  piece  of  dam. 
From  this  point  the  second  trestle  is  raised  and  the  second  piece  of 
dam  is  erected,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  When  once  all  of  the  trestles 
have  been  raised,  the  horizontal  gates  are  brought  up  on  trucks  and  are 
put  in  place  by  hand,  as  is  done  on  a  trestle  dam. 

**To  perform  the  reverse  operation,  that  is,  to  lower  the  dam,  we 
begin  by  lifting  and  removing  all  fche  gates  by  hand,  with  the  aid  of 
boat  hooks,  and  with  the  same  crane  we  raise  slightly  the  trestle, 
which  we  wish  to  lower,  until  the  prop  falls  off  of  the  sliding  step; 
the  crane  then  lowers  the  trestle  and  its  accessories  to  the  fioor.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  the  crane  travels  backward,  until  it  reaches  the 
abutment,  whence  it  began  the  operation  of  raising. 

**From  this  concise  description,  which  shows  the  idea  which 
g^ded  us  in  proposing  the  kind  of  dam  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
advantages  of  using  it  can  be  deduced.    They  are  as  follows: 

**1.  By  this  system,  a  dam  of  any  length  whatever  can  be  built 
without  intermediate  piers. 

'*2.  A  dam  of  this  kind  g^ives  a  surface  overflow  along  its  whole 
length,  and  it  is  exactly  as  water-tight  as  a  trestle  with  Boul^  gates. 

''3.  The  operations  of  raising  and  lowering  a  dam  of  this  kind  can 
be  begun  simultaneously  from  the  two  abutments  by  means  of  two  dif- 
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ferent  cranes,  and  it  is  even  possible,  if  greater  speed  is  desired,  to 
raise  the  trestles  by  means  of  boats  equipped  with  light  shears. 

'*  4.  Should  the  dam  be  sanded  up  at  one  or  at  several  places,  the 
raising  of  the  trestles  is  not  hindered,  since  it  is  practicable  to  raise 
at  will  any  of  the  parts  of  the  dam  which  are  not  covered;  and  by  in- 
creasing the  current  over  the  sanded  parts,  they  are  rapidly  cleaned  off. 

**  5.  Since  in  our  style  of  dam  the  skeleton  serves  also  as  a  service- 
bridge,  this  style  must  necessarily  be  cheaper  than  those  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  place  above  the  true  dam  a  special  service-bridge.  For 
the  same  reason  the  operations  of  raising  and  lowering  such  dams  are 
more  rapid. 

**6.  The  kind  of  dam  thus  described  can  be  used  for  the  greatest 
lifts  without  inconvenience." 

Bbar-Tbap  Dams. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  take  up  at  length  any  of  those 
forms  of  dams  maneuvered  by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  a  brief 
description  of  their  principal  points  is  all  that  will  be  attempted. 
The  paper  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Powell,  published  in  Vol.  XVI  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Associated  Engineering  Societies  is  accessible  to  all,  and 
amply  discusses  these  forms  of  dams.  Nowhere  have  they  been  applied 
to  navigable  passes  of  great  or  even  ordinary  width;  and  in  their 
present  state  of  development  they  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  movable 
dams,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  as  gates  for  sluices, 
locks,  etc.  That  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  they  wiU  be 
largely  used  for  purposes  of  navigation  is  not  doubted  by  many  able 
engineers  who  have  been  for  years  trying  to  solve  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  connected  with  their  successful  operation. 

Original  Foitn, — The  American  bear-trap  dam,  first  used  in  1818 
in  the  Lehigh  Kiver,  by  Josiah  White  and  Erskine  Hazard,  is  the 
earliest  of  the  modem  movable  dams,  and  presents  many  admirable 
features.  It  went  out  of  use,  practically  on  account  of  its  cost  and 
difficulty  of  operation,  as  originally  built;  but  interest  in  it  is  now 
being  revived,  with  fair  prospects  of  its  introduction  on  navigable 
streams. 

It  consists  of  two  gates,  an  up-stream  and  a  down-stream  one, 
revolving  around  horizontal  axes  fixed  to  the  floor;  the  up-stream  one 
overlapping  the  down-stream  one,  when  down,  and  resting  on  its 
point  when  raised.  The  gates  close  tightly  against  each  other  and 
against  the  side  walls.     Two  culverts  are  built  in  the  side  walls,  end- 
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ing  in  the  upper  and  lower  pools.  A  passage  connects  the  culverts 
with  the  space  under  the  gates,  and  the  culverts  are  provided  with 
valves  for  making  connection  with  the  pools.  The  pressure  under 
the  gates  is  increased  when  water  from  the  upper  pool  is  introduced, ' 
and  the  gates  rise.  Strips  on  the  side  walls,  or  stay-chains,  prevent 
the  gates  from  rising  too  high. 

The  principal  defects  in  the  original  type  are: 

(1)  Sliding  friction  between  the  leaves. 

(2)  Width  of  base  too  great  for  height  attained. 
(8)  The  overlap  of  upper  upon  lower  leaf. 

(4)  Inability  to  rise  or  fall  uniformly. 

(5)  Necessity  for  initial  head  in  raising. 

(6)  Difficulty  of  stopping  without  shock  when  rising. 

(7)  Difficulty  of  operation  in  wide  passes,  and  division  into  several 
sections. 

(8)  Leakage  at  time  of  raising. 

(9)  Liability  of  binding  on  debris  along  side  walls  and  driftwood 
lodged  in  the  exterior  angle  between  the  leaves. 

(10)  Cost. 

ModiftcaHona ;  Carro. — The  first  objection  was  overcome  by  M. 
Carro,  a  French  engineer,  by  hinging  the  leaves  together  at  the  apex; 
but  in  so  doing  he  gained  but  little,  as  his  up-stream  leaf  must  slide 
at  the  bottom,  back  against  the  head  of  water.  This  dam  consists  of 
two  gates,  or  rather  one  connected  by  hinges,  and  resting  on  wooden 
axles,  whose  ends  are  journals  provided  with  rollers,  which  roll  on 
rails  parallel  with  the  thread  of  the  stream.  Links  fastened  to  the 
lower  gates  are  also  fastened  to  fixed  points  distributed  along  a  right 
line  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the  dam.  There  is  a  passage  under  the 
gates  2  ft.  deep.  When  the  gates  are  up,  they  have  the  appearance  of 
a  bear-trap  dam.  They  are  lowered  by  the  ends  rolling  in  opposite 
directions  until  the  gates  lie  flat.  The  conduit  running  beneath  the 
gates  is  put  in  communication  with  the  upper  pool  by  halves  for  rais- 
ing the  gates,  and,  by  shutting  off  this  connection  and  opening  the 
valves  into  the  lower  pool,  the  dam  is  lowered. 

The  pressure  of  the  water  is  exerted  under  the  lower  gate,  and  it 
communicates  the  force  by  way  of  the  hinges  to  the  upper  gate.  The 
latter  only  plays  a  passive  part.  When  the  gates  ^^e  clear  down,  the 
upper  gate  prevents  the  lower  one  from  rising  spontaneously. 
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Parker. — The  defects  of  sliding  friction  and  wide  base  were 
remedied  bj  Thomas  Parker,  who  not  only  retained  the  old  hinges  of 
the  bear-trap  and  the  new  one  of  Carro,  bnt  added  a  fourth  by  dividing 
the  npper  leaf  into  two  parts,  which,  when  down,  folds  inward  upon 
itself,  similar  to  the  idea  of  the  French  engineer,  Girard,  who,  how- 
ever, placed  his  joint  in  the  lower  leaf.  Mr.  Parker's  invention  pretty 
well  overcomes  many  of  the  objections  above  given.  There  is  no  slid- 
ing friction,  the  width  of  base  is  greatly  rednced,  the  overlap  is  done 
away  with,  the  construction  necessitates  uniformity  in  raising,  it 
cannot  come  to  a  sudden  stop,  it  need  not  leak,  and  its  cost  is  not 
necessarily  excessive.  The  difficulty  of  drift  catching  in  the  folding 
leaf  is  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  an  idler  or  auxiliary  leaf 
hinged  to  the  apex  and  covering  the  joint,  and  sliding  at  the  foot  on 
the  floor.  The  application  to  wide  passes  has  not  been  assured,  how- 
ever, nor  has  the  ability  to  rise,  without  increased  head.  Parker  gates 
have  been  built  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  so  far  as  known  to  the 
author,  the  one  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal  (40  ft.  in  length  and  8^  ft. 
high)  is  the  longest  one  yet  erected. 

Lang. — Bobert  A.  Lang  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  idler  an 
essential  part  of  the  gate  and  substituting  chains  for  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  up-stream  leaf.  Thus  the  idler  slides  on  the  lower  section 
and  reintroduces  sliding  friction,  but  the  effect  of  this  friction  is  par- 
tially overcome  by  the  weight  of  that  portion  of  the  gate  suspended  in 
the  air,  just  at  the  point  when  it  would  be  most  troublesome.  The 
use  of  rollers  on  the  edge  of  the  idler  will  doubtless  greatly  reduce 
the  friction.  Quite  a  number  of  Lang  gates  have  been  built  and  are  in 
successful  operation  as  lumbermen's  dams  and  for  power  companies, 
and  the  United  States  have  recently  completed  one  at  Louisville  (Fig.7).* 
These  dams  range  in  length  from  11  to  80  ft.,  and  in  height  from  6  to 
16  ft.  The  gates  at  Sandy  Lake  reservoir  in  Minnesota,  built  by  the 
United  States,  are  respectively  11  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  high,  and  40  ft. 
long  and  13  ft.  high.  A  letter  to  the  author  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W.  A.  Jones,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  district,  dated  May  7th,  1897, 
says:  ''The  gates  at  Sandy  Lake  dam  have  been  subjected  to  practi- 
cally all  possible  conditions  of  water  above  and  below.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  this  form  of  movable  dam.  There  have  been 
no  failures  of  this  form  of  gate  thus  far;  they  operate  quickly;  one 
man  with  a  short,  easy  stroke  at  the  wheel  does  it."  A  full  descrip- 
*  Modified  Parker,  not  Laog.    See  Captain  Warren^s  discussion. 
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tion  of  these  gates  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  qf 
Engineering  Societies,  Vol.  XVI,  page  210,  and  also  a  more  general  de- 
scription in  the  same  volume,  page  238,  where  a  design  for  a  600-ft. 
dam  is  presented  by  Colonel  Jones. 

Marshall, — ^Wm.  L.  Marshall,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Major,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  has  patented  several  forms  of  bear-trap  gates. 
The  general  features  of  two  of  these  designs  are  fully  described  in  The 
Journal  qf  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Vol.  XVI,  1896,  page 
218. 

A  later  design  of  Major  Marshall  is  thus  described  by  him:* 

**The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  so  improve  the  dam  or  gate, 
known  as  the  original  bear-trap,  devised  and  invented  by  Josiah 
White,  that  it  shall  preserve  the  advantages  of  that  gate  due  to  its  dis- 
connected or  separate  leaves,  while  at  the  same  time  the  possible 
height  of  crest  above  the  foundation,  relative  to  the  width  of  the  base 
or  development  of  leaves  of  such  dam  or  gate,  shall  be  increased;  also 
to  so  improve  the  known  means  of  admitting  and  withdrawing  water 
to  and  from  the  hydraulic  chamber  of  the  dam  that  twisting  or  warp- 
ing of  the  leaves  may  be  avoided  or  controlled,  thus  making  long  oon- 
tinuous  dams  possible;  also  to  so  restrain  the  motions  of  the  down- 
stream leaf  by  water  brakes,  as  to  prevent  anything  like  a  ramming 
action  when  the  gate  is  brought  to  its  fully  raised  position;  but  instead 
to  gradually  stop  the  upward  motion  of  the  gate  without  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  away  the  fastening  of  the  lower  leaf. 

**  The  invention  is  designed  to  secure  smooth  surfaces  for  the  pas- 
sage of  drift,  and  all  the  advantages  of  separate  leaves,  and  also  the 
advantages  of  jointed  leaves,  without  incurring  the  disadvantages  com- 
mon to  hydraulic  dams  with  the  leaves  hinged  together  at  the  crest  of 
the  dam,  which  construction  involves,  in  most  hinged-leaf  dams,  four 
parallel  axes  of  rotation,  which  are  difficult  to  practically  construct. 

'*  The  invention  consists  in  a  dam  or  gate  of  two  disconnected  leaves 
hinged  to  the  foundation;  the  down-stream  leaf  having  attached  to  its 
up-stream  edge  a  rotating  shoe  or  toggle  leaf,  which  travels  on  rollers 
along  the  under  side  of  the  up-stream  leaf  until  it  strikes  a  stop  or 
quoin  on  the  under  side  of  the  up-stream  leaf  at  the  top,  by  the  resist- 
ance of  which  it  is  forced  to  rotate,  and  further  push  up  the  up-stream 
leaf;  and  in  adjustable  telescoping  tie  rods,  some  or  all  of  which  are 
provided  with  a  cylinder  and  piston  or  plunger,  attached  to  the  down- 
stream leaf  and  to  the  foundation;  which  constitute  hydraulic  brakes, 
and  which  are  brought  into  play  first  before  the  toe  of  the  shoe  or 
toggle  leaf  strikes  the  quoin  or  stop,  to  bring  the  gate  gradually  to 
rest  without  shock  to  gate,  stops  or  quoins,  fastening  or  toggle  joint.'* 

*  Patent  OflQce  Application  (by  permission  of  Inventor). 
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Du  Bois. — John  Da  Bois  applied  an  apron  to  the  down*stream  leaf 
of  an  old  bear-trap  in  order  to  proTide  a  more  eren  slope  in  the  inter- 
mediate positions  of  the  dam.  He  also  hinged  the  leayes  at  the  apex 
before  M.  Carro. 

Wood.— The  dam  proposed  by  Capt.  J.  A.  Wood,  of  Pittsbnrg,  is  a 
modified  bear-trap,  very  similar  to  that  of  M.  Oarro.  It  dispenses 
with  the  links  of  the  latter,  and  does  not  ntilisse  the  water  of  the  pool 
for  raising  the  dam.  The  gates  are,  however,  hinged  together,  and 
the  down-stream  gate  is  kept  down  on  its  iron  track.  His  method  of 
manenvering  was  that  of  chains  wound  around  an  axle  under  the 
gates,  to  be  operated  by  steam  or  water  power.  The  upper  gate  turned 
on  an  axle  fastened  to  the  floor;  the  apron  of  the  lower  gate  was 
allowed  to  move  forward  and  back  in  grooves.  By  winding  it  on  the 
windlass,  the  apron  moved  up  stream,  forcing  the  dam  to  rise.  The 
contrary  motion  lowers  the  gate.  The  objection  to  this  dam  is  that  it 
does  not  utilize  natural  forces. 

Problems, — The  problems  to  be  solved  before  a  satisfactory  bear- 
trap  dam  can  be  designed  are  : 

(1)  The  distribution  of  the  water  under  the  dam  in  such  manner  as 
to  raise  or  lower  the  gates  without  warping,  twisting  or  injury. 

(2)  The  securing  of  the  power  necessary  to  start  the  gates  upward 
where  no  natural  head  exists. 

(8)  The  application  of  the  gates  to  passes  of  great  width  without 
the  introduction  of  piers  or  other  obstructing  parts. 

(1)  Uniform  Movement. — The  first  of  these  (problems,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  water  supply  utilized  in  raising  the  leaves  so  that  the 
gates  will  rise  or  fall  uniformly  without  warping,  may  be  solved  in 
narrow  chutes,  as  at  Davis  Island  drift  gap,  by  introducing  the  water 
from  each  end  of  the  gates.  In  wider  openings,  the  proposition  has 
been  made  to  fill  through  culverts  with  orifices  discharging  directly 
under  the  gates  at  intervals.  Still  another  plan  has  been  proposed  to 
assure  uniform  raising,  that  of  building  the  dam  so  tight  that  leakage 
will  be  impossible.  In  this  way  water  can  be  admitted  slowly  and 
have  time  to  distribute  itself.  This  suggestion  has  much  good  sense 
in  it. 

Mr.  Du  Bois  proposed  and  unsuccessfully  tried  racks  and  pinions 
for  this  purpose.  On  a  shaft  attached  to  the  floor  were  keyed  pinions 
which  worked  in  racks  fastened  to  spuds  hinged  near  the  upper  end  of 
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the  lower  leaf.     Thus  the  leaves  could  not  move  without  rotating  the 
shaft  and  simultaneously  moving  the  spuds. 

Mr.  Martin  experimented  with  racks  and  pinions  at  Davis  Island, 
and  makes  the  following  suggestion  as  to  their  application:* 

**  On  the  under  side  of  the  upper  leaf  construct  racks  of  the  length 
of  the  overlap  of  the  leaves.  In  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  leaf  is  & 
shaft  of  the  full  length  of  the  dam,  which  carries  pinions,  about  10  ft. 
apart,  meshing  into  the  racks  in  the  upper  leaf.  These  pinions  act  as 
rollers  to  reduce  the  friction  between  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  united 
bj  a  sliding  link  in  order  to  keep  the  gearing  in  contact.  Experi- 
ments made  on  the  rack-and-pinion  device  with  a  good-sized  model, 
well  illustrate  the  practicability  of  the  plan  to  prevent  warping  of  the 
gate,  for,  however  unevenly  the  pressure  is  applied,  the  gate  will  rise 
with  a  uniformly  level  crest,  but  on  a  dam  of  considerable  size  a  great 
risk  would  be  taken,  as  a  stoppage  in  any  one  pinion  would  lock  the 
movement  of  the  leaves  or  cause  a  breakage.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  old  style  bear-trap,  properly  proportioned  and  built 
in  a  substantial  manner,  reducing  the  leakage  to  a  minimum,  is  capable 
of  successful  use  in  spans  up  to  lengths  from  200  to  300  ft." 

Major  Marshall  has  devised  an  ingenious  scheme  which  he  describes 
as  follows  rf 

'*  An  arrangement  of  conduits  and  valves,  and  a  mode  of  operating 
the  same,  by  which  the  supply  and  exit  of  water  and  the  resulting 
pressures  within  the  hydraulic  chamber  may  be  differentiated,  directed 
and  controlled  in  such  manner  that  the  movements  of  the  gate  may 
be  made  uniform  by  the  application  of  adequate  pressures  at  the 
points  requiring  them,  by  varying  the  amounts  of  water  under  press- 
ure and  rate  of  supply,  to  and  from  various  parts  of  the  hydraulic 
chamber,  thus  producing  equal  or  unequal  pressures  at  will  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  hydraulic  chamber  throughout  its  extent.  Equal 
and  uniform  motions  of  the  gate  are  continued  by  equal  and  uniform 
supply  and  withdrawal  of  water  under  it,  and  unequal  movements  of 
the  gate  are  connected  by  the  application  of  correspondingly  unequal 
pressures  at  the  proper  points  of  the  hydraulic  chamber.  This  is 
effected  by  the  special  arrangement  of  conduits,  orifices  and  valves 
by  which  the  hydraulic  chamber  is  divided  into  aliquot  parts  by  im- 
aginary planes  at  right  angles  to  the  crest,  each  such  part  being  served 
by  its  own  conduit  communicating  at  each  end  through  a  valve  with  a 
vestibule  or  chamber  common  to  all  conduits,  which  vestibules  are 
capable  of  being  made  part  of  upper  or  lower  pools,  either  or  both. 

*'  When  all  such  conduits  are  put  in  communication  with  the  upper 
or  lower  pool,  the  other  pool  being  shut  off  from  the  vestibules,  water 

*  Journal  of  the  Aaaociation  of  Engineering  Societies,  Vol.  xri.,  p.  909. 
t  Patent  Application. 
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will  moTe  tmiformly  into  or  from  the  hydranlio  chamber  thronghont. 
One  or  more  of  the  conduits  can  now  be  shut  off  from  the  yestibnles  at 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  conduit,  and  the  moyement  of  the  water  into 
or  from  the  hydraulic  chamber  will  then  become  unequal  and  the 
pressures  corresponding  unequal.  Or  the  yestibules  and  conduits  may 
be  served  so  that  one  vestibule  may  form  part  of  or  be  in  connection 
with  the  upper  pool  and  the  other  vestibule  with  the  lower  pool.  All 
or  any  of  the  conduits  may  in  this  case  be  put  in  communication  with 
the  entire  pool,  the  other  end  of  the  conduit  being  closed  by  its  valve, 
and  again  the  pressures  may  be  made  uniform  or  varied  throughout 
the  hydraulic  chamber. 

*'  The  chamber  may  be  divided  into  any  suitable  number  of  aliquot 
parts  and  the  conduits  made  to  correspond.  This  arrangement  is  sug- 
gested by  the  observed  and  well-known  fact  that  the  movements  of  the 
gate  are  dependent  upon  the  actual  transfer  of  matter  in  contact  with 
it,  which  matter  (water)  moves  the  gate,  due  to  boils,  impact,  waves  or 
undulations  proceeding  from  near  the  orifices  of  ingress  or  egress  in 
the  hydraulic  chamber,  to  more  remote  parts  of  the  said  chamber,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  parts  of  the  gate  nearest  these  orifices  move 
more  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  flow  of  water  through  them 
than  more  remote  parts,  and  the  gate  is  thereby  twisted  or  warped. 
The  conduits  may  lead  in  from  each  end  of  the  gate  because,  by  allow- 
ing inflow  and  outflow  at  both  ends  simultaneously,  the  capacities  of 
the  conduits  may  be  doubled  and  the  arrangement  of  separate  conduits 
affords  facilities  for  flushing  or  scouring  out  each  separate  conduit  in 
succession  or  separately  without  materially  disturbing  the  stability  of 
the  dam.  By  placing  the  vestibules,  one  in  connection  with  the  upper 
level,  while  the  other  communicates  with  the  lower  level,  any  one  of 
the  conduits  may  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  lower  level  and 
a  current  sent  through  it,  all  conduits  being  at  the  same  time  in  com- 
munication with  the  upper  level — thus  supplying  a  vastly  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  the  amount  withdrawn. " 

The  proper  construction  of  the  gates  so  that  they  will  not  warp  or 
twist,  no  matter  how  or  where  the  power  is  applied,  is  probably  the 
best  remedy  for  this  defect.  This  will  require  a  very  rigid  construc- 
tion and  possibly  an  expensive  one,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  successful. 

(2)  Initial  Head. — The  second  problem,  that  of  starting  the  gates^ 
has  been  solved  by  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  dam  of  another 
type;  but,  as  this  necessitates  a  double  construction,  engineers  have 
been  trying  to  hit  upon  a  better  solution.  With  the  most  sensitive 
gate  it  is  evident  that  some  head  will  be  required  to  overcome  friction, 
sediment,  debris,  etc.,  and  the  excess  in  weight  of  the  gates  them- 
selves.   It  b  quite  easy  to  secure  a  head  where  the  bear-trap  is  lo- 
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cated  in  a  pass  of  higher  leyel  than  that  used  for  navigation,  because 
the  deeper  openings  can  be  closed  first;  but  how  can  this  head  be 
obtained  where  the  navigable  pass  itself  is  to  be  closed  bj  this  form 
of  gate? 

In  the  bear-trap  weirs  of  Dam  No.  6,  on  the  Ohio  River,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  experiment  with  raising  bj  the  use  of  compressed  air,  as 
stated  elsewhere  in  this  paper.  This  will  require  the  construction  of 
a  special  plant  at  considerable  expense.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  necessary  head  can  be  best  and  most  economicallj  obtained 
bj  the  erection  of  a  low  auxiliary  dam  which  can  be  raised  from  the 
masonry.  A  dam  of  light,  A-^haped  trestles,  1  ft.  in  width  and  spaced 
some  distance  apart,  will  partially  close  the  opening  and  produce  the 
required  head.  One  half  of  such  dam  can  be  raised  from  the  pier  and 
the  other  half  from  the  lock  wall  very  rapidly.  As  the  head  against 
these  trestles  would  be  only  such  as  is  required  for  starting  the  gates, 
it  is  evident  that  they  may  be  very  light,  simple  channels  or  planks. 

A  dam  in  use  at  La  Neuville,  France,  on  the  Biver  Mame,  which  has 
a  sluice  closed  by  bear-trap  gates,  which  are  raised  by  securing  ahead 
with  the  counter-shutters  of  Thenard,  is  described  as  follows: 

The  width  of  the  sluice  is  29  ft.  8  ins.  The  sill  is  8  ft.  below  low 
water,  and  9i  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  pool.  This  sluice  is  provided 
with  a  series  of  Thenard  counter-shutters  above  the  bear-trap  dam. 
To  close  the  dam  the  counter-shutters  are  raised,  shutting  off  all  water 
from  the  bear-trap.  The  down-stream  valves  of  the  culverts  are  shut. 
The  up-stream  valves  remain  open.  The  difference  in  level  creates 
pressure  under  the  gates,  and  the  gates  rise.  The  water  now  overflows 
the  counter-shutters,  and  they  are  lowered. 

To  lower  the  dam  the  up-stream  valves  are  closed,  and  the  lower 
ones  opened.  The  water  under  the  gates  escapes  through  the  cul- 
verts into  the  lower  pool,  being  forced  out  by  the  weight  of  the  gates 
which  finally  lie  flat.  The  time  required  to  lower  the  gates  is  three 
minutes.  A  fall  of  2  ft.  is  necessary  to  induce  the  gates  to  rise,  and 
the  time  required  to  secure  this  much  head  must  be  added  to  the 
maneuver  of  raising  the  gates.  The  great  weight,  and  the  fact  that 
they  revolve  around  an  axis  at  the  end,  creates  a  moment  of  resistance  to 
be  overcome  of  35^  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  at  the  instant  the  dam  begins 
to  rise.  The  wooden  axle  causes  too  much  friction.  If  this  is  reduced, 
the  leakage  becomes  of  too  much  consequence,  reducing  the  pressure. 
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The  Nenville  dam  cost  $18  608  or  $460.07  per  numing  foot,  ma 
enormons  expense.  De  Lagrene  says  these  facts  render  inexpedient 
a  dam  possessing  many  virtnes  and  some  ingenuity. 

(3)  Applicaiion  to  Wide  PasMt.— Bear-trap  dams  may  be  applied  to 
wide  passes  in  the  manner  previously  indicated  of  dividing  the  dam 
into  aliqnot  parts  having  independent  conduits,  or  by  independent 
units  or  sections  separated  by  partitions  permitting  independent 
movement,  but  having  a  single  conduit ;  or  each  section  may  have  its 
own  supply  pipe  and  thus  become  an  independent  gate.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  further  describe  the  first  method,  but  a  brief  outline  of 
the  second  as  proposed  by  Major  Marshall  is  given,  as  follows: 

**The  dam  to  be  in  sections  of  approved  length,  each  alternate  sec- 
tion to  be  an  abutment  section  formed  by  suspending  from  the  longer 
lower  leaf  a  thin  metal  or  wooden  diaphragm  closing  the  ends  of  the 
abutment  section,  raised  and  lowered  with  this  section,  out  of  and 
into  a  narrow  pit  through  a  slot  protected  against  entrance  of  sand 
and  gravel.  This  diaphragm  serves  as  abutment  to  close  the  ends  of 
adjacent  sections  when  they  do  not  rise  faster,  or  do  not  fall  less 
rapidly  than  the  abutment  sections  to  avoid  warping. 

"In  rising  and  falling  each  section  controls  its  neighbor  by  auto- 
matically diminishing  the  *  efifective '  head  of  water  actuating  the 
higher  section,  so  that  all  sections  must  rise  or  fall  quite,  or  nearly  at 
the  same  rates.  Otherwise,  each  section  is  an  independent  gate,  com- 
municating through  its  own  ports  with  the  regulating  reservoir  through 
the  conduit. 

**  The  gates  are  made  of  metal  as  heavy  as  required  by  the  necessary 
strength,  and  an  initial  head  to  partially  raise  the  gate  until  an  upper 
pool  is  formed,  is  arranged  for  by  constructing  a  small  reservoir  on 
the  bank  with  level  above  ordinary  high  water;  this  reservoir  to  be 
kept  in  readiness  for  use  by  pumping  water  at  intervals  into  it  from 
the  river.  This  reservoir  communicates  through  pipes  with  a  regpilftt- 
ing  reservoir,  which  includes  also  a  capacious  conduit  or  communica- 
tion with  the  hydraulic  chambers  under  the  gates.  The  regulating 
reservoir  is  for  regulating  the  initial  head  or  pressure  to  be  applied  to 
partially  raise  the  gates,  which  head  should  not  exceed  one-half  the 
lift  of  the  dam,  and  can  be  regulated  to  gauge  by  the  valve  controlling 
the  inflow.  This  regulating  reservoir  communicates  also  by  means 
of  capacious  valves  with  the  upper  and  lower  levels  at  the  dam,  by 
means  of  which  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  water  to  the  hydraulic  cham- 
bers may  be  regulated. 

**The  conduit,  or  communication  leading  from  the  regulating  reser- 
voir to  the  hydraulic  chambers,  is  made  so  capacious  that  there  shall 
be  no  diminution  of  head  due  to  friction.     The  inlet  ports  between  this 
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condnit  and  the  gate  chambers  are  pipes.  The  outlets  must  be  manj 
times  larger  than  the  inlets,  to  allow  the  water  to  be  pressed  out  by  the 
weight  of  the  gates  when  nearly  down,  which  is  accomplished  by  flap 
valves  moving  freely  outwards  from  the  hydraulic  chambers  into  the 
conduit  when  the  gates  are  lowered,  but  not  inwards  or  from  the  conduit 
when  the  gates  are  raised.  All  chambers  then  are  supplied  with  re- 
stricted inlets  of  equal  dimensions  under  the  same  head,  and  with  out- 
lets of  greater  capacity. 

''Arrangements  are  made  for  flushing  or  scouring  deposits  from  the 
conduit.  The  inlets  and  outlets  in  capacity  are  inversely  proportional 
to  the  velocities  due  the  effective  heads  of  water,  the  weight  of  the 
gate  being  assumed  as  equivalent  to  6  ins.  head. 

**  Whenever  any  section  moves  upwards  more  rapidly  than  its  neigh- 
bor, or  downwards  more  slowly,  automatic  valves  are  opened  by  its 
neighbor  to  diminish  the  pressure  or  head  under  it,  which  will  cause 
all  sections  to  move  nearly  at  the  same  mean  rate  and  keep  in  level  in 
rising  or  descending.  This  will  result  in  little  or  no  lateral  pressure 
on  the  diaphragms  or  abutment  sections  due  differences  in  head  on 
the  two  sides,  and  consequently  but  little  friction  will  be  experienced 
at  the  slots.     Boilers  are  supplied  to  diminish  this  friction. 

**  The  slots  may  be  so  protected  by  flaps  that  nothing  coarser  than 
muddy  water  can  enter,  and  the  pit  may  be  readily  kept  clean  by 
connecting  its  bottom  with  the  conduit,  so  that  whenever  the  dam  is 
worked,  the  sediment  may  be  stirred  up  and  withdrawn." 

Remarks. — Some  two  years  since  the  author  submitted  a  sketch  of  a 
bear-trap  dam  to  the  eng^eer  officer  in  charge  of  the  district,  the  late 
Colonel  Gregory,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  the  water  at 
intervals  xmder  the  dam,  through  perforated  pipes  leading  out  of 
chambers  built  in  the  i, up-stream  part  of  the  foundation;  each  pipe 
being  controlled  by  a  valve,  so  that  the  supply  might  be  regulated  at 
will  as  the  necessities  required.  The  outlets  were  also  governed  by 
valves.  Lateral  pipes  were  connected  with  the  main  conduits,  so  as 
to  fully  distribute  the  water,  the  orifices  in  which  became  more  frequent 
as  the  distance  from  inlet  and  outlet  increased,  the  object  being  to  dis- 
charge an  equal  quantity  of  water  under  all  parts  of  the  gates.  The 
chambers  out  of  which  the  conduits  opened  were  covered  by  Thenard 
counter-shutters,  having  gratings  hinged  at  the  up-stream  wall  of  the 
chamber.  When  the  shutters  were  raised,  the  free  ends  of  the  gratings 
also  came  up,  and,  while  permitting  a  copious  flow  of  water  into  the 
chambers,  prevented  the  entrance  of  drift  and  debris.  The  shutters 
were  started  upward  by  pressure  from  an  accumulator,  or  by  special 
mechanism  operated  from  the  lock  wall,  when  the  current  completed 
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the  raiBing.  Thej  were  prevented  from  beooming  yertioal  by  the 
grating  mentioned.  The  ndaing  of  these  shutters  contraoted  the  water- 
way and  formed  the  initial  head  required  to  start  the  bear-trap  gates. 

The  several  chambers  oommunioated  with  each  other  and  with  oul- 
yerts  in  the  pier  and  look  wall,  so  that  after  the  bear-trap  was  up  the 
chambers  were  closed  at  the  top  and  received  their  supplies  through 
the  wall  valves,  which  were  of  small  size,  and  not  capable  of  filling  the 
chamber  rapidly  when  raising  the  dam.  Each  set  of  valves  worked 
independently  or  simultaneously,  as  desired,  by  levers  attached  to 
rods  in  the  culverts  connecting  the  chambers  for  the  filling  valves, 
and  by  similar  mechanism  in  a  conduit  for  the  discharge  valves. 

Lift  Dam. — Water  may  be  applied  to  assist  in  raising  a  dam  in  the 
following  manner: 

In  the  foundation  are  constructed  a  number  of  wells,  or  a  trench, 
in  which  float  hollow  cylinders,  or  a  water-tight  caisson.  On  these 
cylinders,  or  the  caisson,  is  constructed  a  suitable  framework,  on 
which  the  leaves  of  the  dam  rest,  and  their  buoyancy  is  just  such  as 
will  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  framework  and  dam  when 
down  and  the  water  at  a  certain  depth.  An  increase  of  the  depth  of 
water  over  them  when  down  simply  settles  them  and  the  framework 
on  the  foundation.  A  decrease  will  cause  them  to  rise,  as  will  also  the 
application  of  power. 

Dbum  Dams. 

Des/ontcnnes.r-'M*  Desfontaines,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mame  Kiver, 
in  France,  invented  what  is  known  as  the  <*  drum  "  wicket  about  I860. 
It  has  had  wide  application  upon  the  n 

weirs    of   Chanoine    dams.      These       ^^__  mmjMr^      -«    . 
wickets  are  4}  ft.  wide    and  S\  ft.    -^^^^^^^L 
high  above  the  sill,  and  revolve  on  a    iZr^!^^^I5^|/fv\ 
horizontal  axis,  which  divides  their    —     —~-—till     ni       ,™««« 
height  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,    ^    '  pT^Sf^?  '" '  ^  ""^ 

the  lower  of  which  turns  in  a  semi-  {^  y  t 

cylindrical  recess  in  the  masonry,  or  L,-"^ 

of  iron  sunk  into  the  foundations.      ^%jt^^fggfiyj>^#^j^*  ^.^z'^'-^-^ 
By  establishing,  communication  be-  p,Q  g. 

tween  this  recess  and  the  upper  pool,  the  dam  is  raised ;  and  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  lower  pool,  it  is  lowered.  All  this  is  done  by  the 
turning  of  a  plug  on  the  bank. 
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Bams  of  the  Main, — ^This  Bjstem  has  fotind  g^eat  favor  in  Qermanj, 
where  the  dimensions  of  the  wickets  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
at  Schweinfnrt  there  were  built,  in  1878,  on  the  Main,  wickets  31^  ft. 
wide,  supporting  a  head  of  5.90  ft.  on  the  sill.  The  under  shutter  is 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  upper  one,  and  not  in  the  same  plane.  In 
Prussia  there  was  built,  in  1880,  on  the  Euddow  River,  a  pass  in  a  mill 
dam,  the  wickets  of  which  are  17  ft.  wide  and  5.90  ft.  above  the  silL 
In  1884  there  was  put  in  on  the  Spree,  just  below  Berlin,  a  pass  324  ft. 
wide,  and  having  9.18  ft.  on  the  sill.  This  wicket  is,  therefore,  18.36 
ft.  wide  (Figs.  9  and  10).  In  1886  there  were  built,  on  the  Main,  passes 
89.4  ft.  wide,  which  have  5.6  ft.  on  the  sill.  These  dams  can  be  opened 
under  full  head  bj  the  moving  of  a  lever,  and  immediately  raised 
against  the  rush  which  follows. 
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Cuvinot. — The  system  proposed  by  M.  Cuvinot  is  an  attempt  to 
improve  upon  the  Desfontaines  wickets  by  reducing  the  length  of  the 
counter-wicket,  by  decreasing  the  loss  of  pressure  of  water  in  passing 
through  the  drum,  by  making  the  wickets  independent  of  each  other, 
and  by  giving  them  greater  stability.  The  sill  of  the  weir  is  8  ft.  3 
ins.  above  low.  water.  One  semi-cylindrical  and  two  rectangular  con- 
duits are  built  into  the  masonry.  The  up-stream  one  is  connected 
with  the  upper  pool,  and  the  lower  one  with  the  lower  pool.  The 
middle  is  divided  by  a  diaphragm  into  compartments  of  the  length  of 
the  wicket  and  supporting  the  axis  of  the  counter-wicket.  The  two 
arms  of  the  counter-wicket  are  prolonged  into  props  provided  with 
friction  rollers.     The  diaphragms  also  support  the  axes  of  the  wicket. 
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Each  compartment  communicates  with  the  upper  conduit  by  a  hole 
which  always  remains  open.  Thej  are  put  in  communication  with 
the  lower  conduit  by  the  operation  of  a  valve. 

When  the  pressure  turns  the  counter- wicket,  the  props  take  the 
wicket  in  reverse,  making  it  describe  an  angle  of  70  degrees.  Suppos- 
ing the  dam  down,  and  the  valves  connecting  with  the  lower  conduit 
closed,  there  is  an  equality  of  pressure  on  each  face  of  the  counter- 
wicket.  When  the  valve  is  opened,  the  pressure  face  is  relieved  and 
the  wicket  is  set  up.  The  valve  is  now  closed,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
reinstated.  The  wicket  presses  on  the  rollers  and  carries  the  counter- 
wicket  back  to  its  first  position  as  it  falls  down  itself.  In  order  to 
permit  this  lowering,  it  is  necessary  to  have  water  communication  be- 


Fio.  10. 

tween  the  two  faces ;  that  is,  the  counter- wicket  does  not  make  a 
water-tight  connection,  but  permits  leakage,  so  the  only  maneuver- 
ing necessary  is  that  of  the  valve.  The  compartments  render  the 
operation  of  each  wicket  independent  of  all  others.  The  raising  is 
done  in  reverse  order.  In  a  dam  such  as  that  of  Joinville,  the  counter- 
wicket  is  8  ft.  2  ins.  below  the  sill.  By  this  system  the  depth  would 
be  decreased  by  2  ft. 

GkiUeadea, — The  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Osage  River 
by  the  construction  of  a  movable  dam  of  the  drum  type  invented  by 
Captain  H.  M.  Chittenden,  U.  S.  Engineers,  has  been  approved.  The 
proposed  dam  is  thus  described :  The  dam  rests  on  a  pile  foundation 
surmounted  by  a  timber  grillage  on  which  rests  a  water-tight  floor 
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of  4-in.  plank.  The  second  row  of  piles  on  the  np-stream  side  con- 
sists of  triple  thickness  sheet  piling  reaching  entirely  across  the 
riyer  on  a  line  with  the  sheet  piling  under  the  look.  It  extends 
downward  to  reference  76  ft.,  and  will  out  off  the  under  flow  of  the 
river  for  26  ft.  beneath  the  river-bed.  The  foundation  of  the  dam 
proper  is  26.6  ft.  broad,  and  the  structure  forming  the  apron  of  the 
dam,  also  resting  on  piles  and  joined  to  the  main  foundation,  is  16.6 
ft.  wide,  giving  a  total  breadth  of  base  of  42  ft.  (Figs.  11  and  12). 

The  gpreatest  possible  relief  of  the  dam,  or  difference  in  elevation 
between  the  upper  and  lower  pools,  is  16  ft.  This,  however,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  discussion  on  the  strains  of  the  gate,  can  very  rarely 
occur.  In  fact,  when  the  present  work  of  opening  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  Osage  Biver  and  the  Missouri,  near  Cote  sans 
Dessein,  is  finished,  the  lower  pool  cannot  fall  below  105  ft.  during 
the  navigation  season,  giving  a  relief  of  only  11  ft.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  plans,  however,  and  in  determining  the  strains  upon  the 
gate,  a  possible  maximum  relief  of  16  ft.  has  been  assumed. 

Upon  the  foundation  just  described  rests  an  iron  framework  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  MLNOP  D  and  DEFO,  which,  with  the  con- 
crete mass  H IJ  K,  forms  the  fixed  weir.  The  frames  D  EF  Q  occur 
every  6  ft.     The  frames  L MN OPD  occur  every  2i  ft. 

The  frame  LMN  OPD  forms  the  lower  wall  of  the  chamber  AZQ 
and  sustains  the  pressure  on  the  concave  surface  D'  Q,  It  also  sup- 
ports the  upper  end  of  the  apron  RR';  and  when  the  gate  is  closed 
for  repairs,  it  supports  also  a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  gate  and 
the  pressure  on  the  bulkhead  V  W  X,  The  frame  D  E  F  Q  sup- 
ports the  movable  part  of  the  dam  and  forms  the  upper  wall  of  the 
chamber.  The  wooden  partitions  D*  Q  and  E'Z  are  water  tight.  The 
concrete  mass  H IJ K  forms  the  impervious  barrier  of  the  fixed 
weir  and  supplies  the  weight  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  whole 
structure. 

The  apron  of  the  dam,  like  the  main  structure,  rests  upon  piles, 
and  is  not  liable  to  undermining  from  the  agitation  of  the  water  below 
the  dam.  The  space  beneath  it  is  left  vacant,  except  as  filled  with 
back  water  from  below,  or  with  the  sediment  that  may  collect  there. 
The  escape  of  water  from  the  chamber  at  Q,  and  from  the  interior  of 
the  gate  at  B,  passes  into  this  space.  The  superstructure,  or  movable 
portion  of  the  dam,  is  a  sector  of  a  circle  in  cross-section.     The  arc 
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Biibtended  is  67  degrees  80  minntes.  It  consists  of  an  interior  iron 
frame-work  A'B'C,  with  a  wooden  exterior  ABC.  The  upper  face 
^  B  is  air  tight.  The  lower  face  is  water  tight,  and  the  oylindrioal 
face  is  air  tight  about  two-fifths  of  the  distance  from  C  to  B.  The 
ends  of  each  section  of  the  g^te  are  closed,  and  air  tight  from  C  down 
about  one-third  of  its  height.  The  gate  is  held  by  the  hinge  A, 
When  the  gate  is  in  operation,  it  is  supported  bj  water  pressure  and 
bj  the  pin  A.  When  not  in  operation,  it  falls  into  the  chamber  A 
Z  Q  and  rests  against  the  stop  Z. 

The  triangular  space  D  EH  is  a  longitudinal  oulTcrt  by  which 
water  is  cou'v^yed  to  or  from  the  chamber  AZQ,  In  order  that  the 
pressure  of  the  water  may  be  applied  to,  or  withdrawn  from,  the  face 
ABot  the  gate,  uniformly  throughout  its  entire  length,  the  connection 
between  the  chamber  A  ZQ  and  the  culvert  D  ^^  consists  of  a  narrow 
opening  Z  Q*  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  gate.  Its  entire  area 
slightly  exceeds  that  oi  DEB, 

The  piers  separating  the  sections  contain  the  culverts  and  valyes 
by  which  the  supply  of  water  to  the  chamber  AZQis  controlled.  A 
rectangular  culvert  3  ft.  x  4  ft.  enters  centrally  from  the  upper  end  of 
each  pier  and  passes  out  at  the  lower  end.  It  is  intersected  at  the 
center  of  the  pier  by  a  cross  culvert  of  trapezoidal  cross-section,  but 
of  the  same  area.  A  heavy  iron  g^der,  imbedded  in  concrete  at  the 
ends,  cuts  both  culverts  in  two  diagonally  at  their  junction,  so  as  to 
restrict  communication  through  the  up-stream  culvert  to  the  chamber 
to  the  right  of  the  pier,  and  that  through  the  down-stream  culvert  to 
the  chamber  to  the  left  of  the  pier.  The  culverts  are  closed  by  sliding 
valves  operated  by  oil  cylinders  actuated  from  shore. 

The  operation  of  the  gate  is  as  follows:  The  outlet  valve  being* 
closed,  the  inlet  valve  is  opened.  The  head  of  the  upper  pool  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  lower  surface  A  B  of  the  gate.  There  is  always 
a  sufficient  head  to  raise  the  g^te,  except  in  a  certain  contingency  to 
be  considered  further  on.  As  the  gate  rises  and  approaches  its  nor- 
mal position  when  up,  it  is  not  brought  to  rest  by  a  stop,  but  by 
closing  the  inlet  valves,  or,  automatically,  by  the  escape  of  water  at 
Q'.  R  Qistk  grate  2-^  ft.  long.  There  are  seven  of  these  to  each  sec- 
tion. Their  combined  free  space  for  the  flow  of  water  is  about  10  sq. 
ft.  The  area  of  the  inlet  culvert  is  12  sq.  ft.  When  Q*  passes  above 
Q,  water  begins  to  escape,  and  the  outflow  increases  the  farther  the 
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gate  rises.  By  the  time  Q*  reaches  R,  the  outflow  through  the  grate, 
with  the  leakage  at  other  points,  will  fully  equal  the  inflow,  and  the 
gate  will  cease  to  rise.  By  gradually  closing  the  inlet  valve,  the  gate 
will  settle  back  to  its  normal  position  when  Q'  is  just  below  Q.  The 
valve  is  then  left  in  this  position,  and  the  friction  of  the  gate  will  pre- 
serve a  balance  of  forces.  Ordinarily  the  gate  would  be  stopped  by 
the  operator  when  it  has  reached  its  normal  height,  but  in  case  of  in- 
advertence or  carelessness  no  harm  can  result,  for  the  gate  will 
come  automatically  to  rest  without  shock  or  sudden  stop,  as  just  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  contingency  already  referred  to,  when  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  initial  head  to  raise  the  gate,  the  air  necessary  for  the  expul- 
sion of  sufficient  water  from  the  interior  of  the  gate  to  give  it  the 
requisite  buoyancy  to  rise  in  still  water  is  supplied  through  a  2-in. 
pipe  leading  from  each  section  to  an  air  pump  on  shore.  These  pipes, 
with  those  conveying  oil  to  the  valve  cylinders,  are  buried  in  the  con- 
crete mass,  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  operating  room,  or  house 
to  cover  the  air  and  oil  pumps,  wUl  be  located  close  to  the  head  walls 
of  the  lock  on  the  shore  side. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  repairs  to  any  section,  a  bulkhead  may 
be  erected,  supported  by  the  frame  DEFG,  and  by  the  gate,  through 
struts.  The  gate  is  supported  at  u4,  and  by  braces  resting  on  the 
apron  and  against  the  circumference  of  the  gate.  By  closing  the  upper 
valve  and  opening  the  lower,  the  structure  is  uncovered  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  pool.  By  closing  the  lower  culvert  also,  and  apply- 
ing a  pump,  the  entire  structure  is  rendered  accessible. 

The  gate  will  never  be  kept  up  after  the  upper  pool  reaches  a  stage 
4  ft.  above  its  crest.  The  piers  will  not  form  obstructions  to  drift,  as 
drift  does  not  begin  to  run  in  the  river  until  they  are  entirely  sub- 
merged. At  such  times,  their  location  will  be  marked  by  buoys,  for 
the  information  of  pilots.  The  cost  of  the  dam,  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  every  item,  is  a  trifle  under  S120  000,  or  S140  per  lineal  foot. 

Yabioub  Types  of  Dams. 
Under  this  heading  will  be  collected  several  types  of  dams  which 
have  come  under  the  author's  notice,  but  which  have  not,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  been  applied  to  any  great  extent.     Several  of  them  contain  ex- 
cellent suggestions  to  the  engineer  employed  in  this  class  of  work. 
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Petitdidieb  Dam. 

This  dam,  proposed  by  S.  Petitdidier,  consists  of  a  solid  dam  of 
wood,  3  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep,  well  fastened  together  with  irons  and 
moving  up  and  down  in  a  cavity  with  vertical  sides  provided  with 
friction  rollers,  the  motive  power  being  heavy  counterpoises  at  each 
end.  The  connterpoises  were  so  hung  that  in  high  water  they  were 
submerged  and  their  loss  of  weight,  thus  occasioned,  caused  them  to 
rise  and  the  dam  to  descend  into  its  chamber  automatically,  thus  open- 
ing the  pass.  When  the  water  falls,  the  counterpoises  again  raise  the 
dam.     A  crib  is  built  around  the  counter- weights  for  their  protection. 

KBAinrz  WioKBTs  with  Pontons. 

This  system,  the  invention  of  Chief  Engineer  Erantz,  was  first  pro- 
posed in  1868,  and  is  in  use  in  the  Port  Yillez  dam.  It  consists  of  a 
lockette  and  dam  proper,  which  includes  pontons  with  upper  wickets 
and  valves,  and  a  water  conduit.  The  dam  is  raised  and  lowered  by 
pontons.  A  ponton  is  a  hollow,  rectangular  body  built  of  sheet  iron, 
and  water  tight.  It  floats  in  the  conduit,  and  swings  from  hinges  near 
the  top  of  the  down-stream  side  of  the  conduit.  At  its  upper  up« 
stream  comer  the  wicket  swings.  The  Port  Yillez  pontons  weigh 
14  405  lbs.  and  displace  21  889  lbs.  of  water.  They  therefore  tend  to 
rise  with  a  force  of  7  484  lbs. 

The  section  of  the  dam  may  be  30  ft.  long.  There  must  be  a 
lockette  at  each  end  of  each  section.  The  lockettes  are  large  iron 
boxes,  connecting  by  valves  with  the  upper  and  lower  pools,  and,  by 
an  opening,  with  the  conduit,  which  they  furnish  with  water.  A  con- 
duit, trapezoidal  in  form,  extending  8  ft.  7  ins.  below  low  water,  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  dam.  It  distributes  the  water  of  different 
pressures  to  all  parts  of  the  dam. 

When  the  dam  is  down,  the  ponton  is  submerged  in  the  conduit. 
The  wicket  lies  flat  and  covers  it.  The  moment  of  buoyant  effort  of 
the  ponton  is  rendered  sufficient  to  raise  the  ponton  by  the  pressure  of 
water  turned  into  the  conduit  by  way  of  the  lockette  from  a  reservoir 
on  the  bank.  This  reservoir  is  filled  from  the  upper  pool  when  the 
dam  is  ap.  The  ponton  rises  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
turned  into  the  conduit.  As  the  ponton  rises,  the  wicket  emerges  from 
the  water,  and  the  flutter- valve  in  the  chase  swings  open.     This  causes 
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the  greatest  water  presatire  on  the  breech,  and  the  wicket  swings  to  an 
upright  position  and  the  flntter-valYe  closes.  To  prevent  the  pontons 
from  rising  too  high,  or  to  lower  the  dam  altogether,  the  down-stream 
yalye  of  the  lockette  is  opened.  To  cause  it  to  rise  higher,  the  upper 
yalTc  is  opened,  so  that  the  leyel  of  the  pool  may  be  reg^ulated  at  will 
by  the  yalyes. 

For  this  dam  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  easily  and  speedily  controlled 
by  human  agencies;  that  it  automatically  corrects  yariations  in  leyel, 
rarely  requiring  attention;  that  the  parts  are  strong  enough  to  resist 
any  shock;  that  it  is  tight,  applicable  to  high  lifts,  and  operated  by 
the  aid  of  natural  forces. 

Bbunot  Dam. 

This  dam,  inyented  by  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg,  is 
similar  to  the  Erantz  dam  in  that  a  hollow  ponton  is  the  aotiye 
principle  of  the  plan.  The  ponton  is  as  long  as  the  opening  in  the 
dam,  with  proportionate  width  and  depth.  The  ponton  fits  into  a 
chamber  in  the  permanent  portion  of  the  dam,  and  a  space  or  conduit 
is  left  underneath  the  ponton,  into  which  the  water  of  the  upi>er  pool 
is  allowed  to  flow  when  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  dam,  and  from  which 
the  water  escapes  into  the  lower  pool  when  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the 
dam.  When  the  ponton  is  down,  its  top  is  eyen  with  the  floor  of  the 
dam.  The  ponton  is  hinged  at  its  upper  up-stream  angle  to  the  up- 
stream edge  of  the  ponton  chamber.  A  shoulder  fits  oyer  this  hinge 
to  keep  out  d^ris. 

Mr.  Brunot  suggested  two  means  of  operating  his  dam.  The  first 
was  to  raise  it  by  pressure  under  the  ponton,  caused  by  connecting  the 
upper  pool  with  the  conduit,  and  to  lower  it  by  shutting  off  this  con- 
nection and  opening  the  yalyes  into  the  lower  pool,  allowing  the  water 
to  escape,  and  shutting  off  the  pressure  from  aboye. 

£[is  second  and  better  plan  was  to  fill  the  ponton  with  water  by  the 
manipulation  of  a  yalye  when  it  was  desired  to  lower  the  dam,  thus 
sinking  the  ponton  and  removing  the  obstruction  to  the  current;  and 
when  it  was  desired  to  raise  the  dam,  to  pump  out  the  ponton,  thus 
allowing  it  to  rise  in  the  chamber  by  virtue  of  its  buoyancy.  The 
ponton  can  be  pumped  out  by  the  use  of  a  turbine  wheel  in  a  well 
in  the  abutment,  turned  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  of  the  upper 
pool. 
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Dbchant  Dam. 

The  dam  of  Wm.  H.  Dechant,  C.  £. »  of  Philadelphia,  consists  of  an 
improved  wicket  or  flushing  board,  intended  for  the  pass  of  the  weir 
and  for  the  comb  of  permanent  dams.  It  is  chiefly  nsefnl  as  a  conser- 
vator of  the  water  supply  in  hot  and  dry  weather. 

The  wickets  are  of  great  length,  and  are  supported  by  tension 
hinges,  instead  of  props,  attached  at  one-third  the  height  of  the 
wicket.  The  wicket  carries  a  revolving  bar  to  which  are  fastened 
holding  bars.  These  secure  the  steadiness  of  the  wickets.  A  notch 
at  the  end  of  the  wicket  prevents  the  revolving  bar  from  turning. 
When  it  is  desired  to  lower  the  wicket,  the  revolving  bar  is  forced  end- 
wise beyond  the  notch,  when  it  revolves.  The  holding  bars  then  drop 
down  and  the  wicket  falls  down  stream  by  the  pressure  of  the  upper 
pool.  The  hinge  being  at  one-third  the  height,  the  water  catches  the 
chase  when  the  wicket  starts 
to  rise  and  assists  in  lifting  it 
to  a  vertical  position. 

The  maneuvers  are  per- 
formed from  a  caisson-operat- 
ing truck  which  rolls  on  rails, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  Fio.  is. 

wicket;  so  that  the  dam-tender  stands  directly  over  the  wicket.  This 
truck  should  be  made  of  iron,  as  it  will  then  present  less  resistance  to 
the  water.  *'It  is  practicable  and  desirable,"  says  the  inventor,  ''to 
use  steam  power  on  the  truck,  as  this  will  render  maneuvers  rapid. " 

SELF-AorxNG  Weib,  Riybb  Ibwelii. 

Across  the  Biver  Lrwell,  in  England,  near  Manchester,  is  a  self- 
acting  weir  of  peculiar  construction.  A  series  of  shutters  turning  on 
a  central  horizontal  axis  12  ft.  in  width  across  the  river,  10  ft.  wide 
above  the  axis,  and  9  ft.  below,  having  a  total  vertical  height  of  10  ft. 
above  the  floor  are  opened  by  the  water  when  it  rises  2  ft.  9  ins.  above 
the  crest.  The  shutters  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  85^,  and  revolve  to 
a  horizontal  position  when  open.  A  system  of  chains  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shutters  or  wickets,  and  leading  to  crabs  on  each  bank, 
may  also  be  used  for  opening.  The  dam  has  14  wickets,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Wiswall  (Fig.  13). 
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SncKMEY  Dam. 

This  dam,  designed  by  lieut.-Col.  Amos  Stioknej,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
oonsists  of  a  series  of  structures  standing  upright  in  a  recess  in  the 
masonry,  when  not  in  use,  and  capable  of  being  lifted  up  by  the  intro- 
duction of  water  pressure  in  the  recess,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  a 
riTer  and  form  a  dam.  It  is  fully  described  by  its  desig^ner  in  the 
Jowmai  of  (he  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  266. 

TBBSTiiB  Dam. 

In  this  design  the  author  has  attempted  to  avoid  the  use  of  needles, 
gates,  planks  or  curtains  in  a  trestle  dam,  and  relies  wholly  upon  the 
trestles  themselves  for  the  retention  of  the  water,  as  well  as  for  the 
support  of  its  pressure.  The  trestles  may  be  raised  and  lowered  pre- 
cisely as  are  other  trestles,  or  with  a  special  arrangement  similar  to 
that  used  on  the  needle  dam  on  the  Big  Sandy  Biver  at  Louisa,  Ey. 

Description, — The  dam  consists  of  a  number  of  A'^haped  trestles 
set  up  adjoining  each  other  across  a  stream,  the  up-stream  faces  or 
legs  of  which,  in  connection  with  a  sill,  which  also  protects  the 
trestles  when  down,  hold  back  the  water.  The  two  legs  of  each  trestle 
are  connected  at  the  top,  where  they  are  placed  close  together,  and  at 
the  bottom  they  terminate  in  eyes  which  are  connected  by  pins  to 
journal  boxes  attached  to  the  masonry.  Horizontal  braces  may  con- 
nect the  two  legs  at  intervals,  being  placed  on  the  side  of  the  trestle 
which  is  next  the  masonry  when  lying  down,  and  these  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  fit  in  between  the  legs  of  an  adjoining  trestle  when  up, 
thus  forming  a  brace  to  both  sides  of  the  frame;  but  the  author  would 
not  recommend  this  construction,  preferring  to  so  build  the  trestles 
that  they  will  stand  all  strains  without  assistance  from  bracing  of  any 
sort  (Fig.  U). 

The  up-stream  member  of  each  trestle  is  a  frame  of  channels  suit- 
ably arranged  and  covered  with  plates  riveted  on.  The  edges  of  these 
plates  touch  each  other  on  adjacent  trestles  when  standing,  and  may 
either  extend  slightly  over  the  channels,  or  the  latter  may  be  set  flush 
with  flanges  toward  each  other.  The  latter  construction  gives  a  thicker 
wall  through  which  the  water  must  pass  in  leaking.  Wood  may  be 
inserted  in  the  back  of  the  channels  when  exceptional  tightness  is 
desired.     The  down-stream  post  may  be  similar  to  the  up-stream  one. 
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or  it  may  be  latticed,  or  even  consist  of  a  single  member  like  the  prop 
of  a  wicket.  At  the  bottom  of  each  post  a  piece  with  an  eye,  bent  so 
as  to  have  the  part  containing  the  eye  stand  vertical,  is  riveted  to  the 
frame,  and  these  are  connected  by  pins  to  journal  boxes  on  the  floor. 
These  boxes  have  their  eyes  centered  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
floor  than  one-half  the  width  of  the  trestle  face,  so  that  the  trestles 
may  turn  without  binding.  The  upper  box  is  imbedded  in  the  sill. 
A  space  is  left  open  between  the  lower  boxes  for  the  escape  of  water, 
and  to  assist  in  keeping  the  floor  clean.  The  sill  closely  fits  the 
upper  face  of  the  trestles  at  the  point  where  the  angle  is  made  with 
the  eye-pieces,  so  as  to  prevent  leakage.  An  idler  can  also  be  intro- 
duced here,  if  desired,  for  this  purpose  and  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  gravel.  The  construction  may  be  such  as  to  permit  overflow,  as 
in  wicket  and  gate  dams,  or  a  walkway  may  be  provided  as  in  needle 
dams.  In  the  latter  case  a  simple  leaf  hinged  to  the  top  of  each 
trestle,  and  when  in  use  opening  up  stream,  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  top  of  the  trestles.  TV  hen  not  in  use  it  folds  over  the  top  of 
the  trestle,  out  of  the  way.  As  the  top  of  the  trestle  will  be  from  12 
to  18  ins.  wide,  the  hinged  walk  can  be  very  narrow,  the  trestle  itself 
answering  for  most  of  il^e  walk  required.  In  the  head  of  each  trestle 
is  located  a  sprocket  wheel  for  use  in  connection  with  the  maneuver- 
ing chain.  This  wheel  turns  on  a  shaft  attached  to  the  frames.  At 
one  edge  of  the  wheel  and  forming  a  part  of  it  is  a  ratchet.  A  pawl, 
having  a  tooth  which  may  fit  loosely  into  this  ratchet  at  one  end,  and 
have  the  opposite  end  formed  into  a  rounded  wedge,  is  pivoted  so  as 
to  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  ratchet  by  depressing  the  wedge  end. 
This  depression  takes  place  just  as  the  trestles  become  vertical  in 
raising,  by  the  rounded  end  being  drawn  under  a  stop  or  projection 
on  the  adjacent  trestle  made  for  the  purpose.  As  long  as  the  trestles 
remain  touching  each  other  this  stop  will  hold  the  tooth  of  the  pawl 
out  of  the  ratchet,  and  the  wheel  is  free  to  turn.  Let  a  trestle  beg^  to 
incline  or  descend,  and  the  pawl,  being  released  from  the  stop,  im- 
mediately falls  into  the  ratchet  and  arrests  the  movement  of  the 
wheel.  The  pockets  in  the  wheel  are  made  to  fit  a  chain  used  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  trestles,  and  this  chain  cannot  move  without 
also  moving  the  trestle  when  the  pawl  is  in  the  ratchet. 

In  addition  to  the  maneuvering  chain,  which  may  be  connected 
with  or  disconnected  from  the  trestles  at  will,  there  is,  between  each 
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adjacent  trestle,  a  few  feet  of  chain  called  the  fixed  chains.  These 
chains  are  fastened  to  the  trestles  by  eje-bolts,  and  their  length  is 
determined  by  the  nnmber  of  trestles  it  is  desired  to  raise  simul- 
taneonsly — that  is,  by  the  power  of  the  crab;  but  they  must  be 
snfficiently  long  to  permit  the  trestles  to  lie  fiat  when  down.  Jnst 
above  the  round  end  of  the  pawl  on  each  trestle  is  riveted  a  small 
piece,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  this  fixed  chain  from  de- 
pressing the  end  of  the  pawl,  and  thus  releasing  the  connection  between 
the  trestle  and  the  maneuvering  chain.  Should  this  occur,  however, 
through  any  cause,  the  fixed  chains  will  still  bring  the  trestles  up, 
so  that  they  can  be  properly  connected  with  the  maneuvering  chain. 

Maneuvers. — On  the  lock  wall  is  located  a  chain  crab  for  maneu- 
vering the  pass,  and  a  similar  crab  is  on  the  pier  for  the  weir.  The 
chains  which  pass  over  the  sprocket  wheels  in  the  trestles  come  to 
this  crab.  The  last  trestles  in  the  pass  and  weir  are  made  fast  to  the 
ends  of  the  chains. 

The  methods  of  lowering  and  raising  are  the  same  for  the  pass  and 
the  weir,  and  the  latter  only  will  be  described.  To  lower  the  dam  the 
trestle  next  the  abutment  is  unhooked  from  the  masonry  and  pulled 
toward  the  abutment,  the  chain  being  unwound  at  the  same  time  on 
the  crab  at  the  pier,  until  it  tightens  the  fixed  chain  between  it  and 
the  next  trestle  and  starts  that  trestle  downward.  As  this  occurs,  the 
pawl  will  engage  with  the  ratchet,  and  lock  the  next  to  the  last 
trestle  on  the  chain.  The  unwinding  goes  on  continuously,  and  when 
the  next  fixed  chain  is  stretched  it  will  start  a  third  trestle,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  down. 

To  raise  the  trestles  the  chain  on  the  crab  is  wound  in,  bringing 
up  the  first  one  (being  the  last  lowered)  and  starting  several  others. 
When  the  first  becomes  vertical  and  strikes  the  masonry,  its  pawl  is 
lifted  out  of  the  ratchet  by  a  stop  made  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  the 
trestle  is  released  from  the  chain  without  stopping  the  crab.  The 
continuation  of  the  winding  brings  up  the  second  trestle  which  is 
released  from  the  chain  when  its  pawl  strikes  the  stop  on  the  first. 
All  trestles  are  thus  raised,  after  the  first,  by  winding  in  a  length  of 
chain  equal  to  that  of  the  short  chains  connecting  the  trestles.  Where 
a  continuous  chain  is  not  used,  the  trestles  may  be  raised  and  lowered 
precisely  as  are  those  of  wicket  and  needle  dams,  each  trestle  being 
connected  with  its  neighbor  as  brought  up. 
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To  regulate  the  pool^  in  either  case,  it.  is  only  necessary  to  lower 
a  sufficient  number  of  trestles  on  the  weir  next  the  abutment.  In  the 
trestles  next  the  abutment,  which  are  most  liable  to  be  used  for  pool 
regulation,  the  fixed  chains  may  be  lengthened  so  as  to  g^ve  less  load 
on  the  crab  in  order  that  the  operation  of  raising  may  be  performed 
by  the  watchman  alone  at  night  when  necessary. 

Advcmtages  Claimed, — The  advantages  claimed  for  this  style  of  dam 
over  those  formed  by  needles,  gates  or  wickets  are: 

The  dam,  being  raised  and  lowered  across  the  current,  can  be 
operated  either  wholly  or  partially  under  great  heads  of  water  with 
two  or  three  men. 

In  raising,  the  dam  is  complete  when  the  trestles  are  up,  while  in 
other  forms  it  has  but  commenced.  It  is  therefore  more  rapidly 
raised;  the  lowering  is  also  more  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  left  standing  to  catch  drift  after  the  lowering 
begins. 

There  are  no  extra  parts  to  care  for  when  lowering  or  when  not  in 
use. 

There  is  no  danger  to  operatives  in  the  maneuvers. 

As  there  is  no  double  construction  the  foundation  is  narrow;  hence 
the  cost  is  reduced. 

The  leakage  will  be  very  little  as  there  are  few  joints. 

If  submerged,  it  will  act  as  a  fixed  dam  without  injury  to  itself. 

MODIFIBD  WlOKBT  DaM. 

The  dam  here  described  was  designed  by  the  author  several  years 
since,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Colonel  William  £.  Merrill,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  with  his  assistance;  the  object  in  view  being  to 
obtain  a  dam  having  all  the  good  points  of  a  Chanoine  wicket  without 
the  objectionable  features  of  a  sliding  prop  and  hurter,  and  raising 
against  the  current  (Fig.  15). 

Description, — The  description  accompanying  the  design  is  as 
follows: 

"In  the  modification  herewith  submitted  the  axis  of  the  wicket 
remains  the  same  as  in  the  Chanoine  pattern,  but  the  horse  and  prop 
are  held  rigidly  together  at  the  top,  and  each  is  hinged  to  the  floor  at 
the  bottom,  thus  forming  a  trestle  which,  instead  of  lying  down  with 
the  current  as  in  the  Chanoine  type,  is  lowered  across  the  stream. 
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The  operation  of  lowering  and  raising  can  thus  be  performed  from  the 
lock  or  pier  without  placing  obstracting  mechaniBm  in  the  chute. 

''  The  wickets  are  built  practically  the  same  as  are  those  of  Ghanoine 
dams,  but  in  placing  they  may  be  located  closer  together  than  the 
latter,  as  they  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  their  plane  by  oblique 
traction. 

**  The  horse  and  prop,  as  has  been  said,  are  combined  in  one  con* 
struction,  forming  a  trestle  which  is  lowered  and  raised  across  the  cur- 
rent. The  lower  leg  of  the  trestle  makes  an  angle  of  38^  with  the 
horizon.  There  are  two  of  these  little  trestles  to  each  wicket,  their 
heads  being  connected  by  an  axle  having  suitably  shaped  jaws  to 
receive  them.  The  ends  of  this  axle  are  turned  journals  upon  which 
the  wicket  turns  in  journal  boxes  attached  to  it.  The  legs  of  the 
trestles  are  made  with  forged  eyes  at  each  extremity,  and  the  trestles 
are  spaced  so  that  when  lying  down  one  will  be  within  another.  At 
the  bottom  the  legs  are  connected  by  pins  to  suitable  boxes  attached 
to  the  floor,  the  up-stream  ones  of  which  are  made  a  part  of  the  sill, 
against  which  the  bottom  of  the  wicket  rests  when  the  dam  is  up. 
This  sill  is  cast  in  9-ft.  sections  which  are  securely  bolted  to  the 
masonry,  into  which  they  are  sunk.*' 

Maneuvers. — Originally  it  was  proposed  to  raise  and  lower  this 
dam  by  a  traveling  crane,  the  wheels  of  which  rolled  on  rails  running 
parallel  to  the  sill,  one  above  and  one  below  the  wickets,  but  the 
objection  was  raised  that  these  tracks  would  become  so  imbedded  in 
gravel  as  to  cause  derailment.  It  was  then  proposed  to  locate  massive 
hydraulic  jacks  in  the  masonry  by  which  the  wickets  would  be 
pushed  down,  after  having  been  put  on  the  swing,  the  pushing  of 
the  first  one  moving  all  the  others,  by  reason  of  certain  buffers  placed 
between  them,  until  all  lost  their  balance  and  went  down.  The  rais- 
ing could  be  accomplished  by  the  arrangement  described  for  the 
trestle  dam,  or  by  separate  chains  for  each  wicket,  connected  by  a 
man  in  a  skiff,  with  a  rope  leading  to  a  crab  on  the  masonry,  or  by  a 
maneuvering  boat.  However,  the  author  has  no  doubt  that  a  travel- 
ing crane  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  clean  the  track  ahead  of  itself 
and  work  with  satisfaction  in  all  the  maneuvers,  not  only  of  this  type 
of  dam,  but  in  the  Ghanoine  as  well.  It  can  be  either  self-propelling, 
or  can  move  by  winding  in  a  rope  attached  to  the  masonry. 

Advantages, — It  is  believed  by  the  author  that  the  suppression  of 
the  hurter  and  sliding  prop,  the  ability  to  lower  and  raise  without  the 
necessity  of  pulling  the  wickets  against  the  current,  the  increased 
stability  of  the  wicket,  the  tightness  with  which  the  dam  can  be  built 
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and  the  decrease  in  width  of  foundation,  and  consequent  cost,  are  all 
advantages  over  the  original  type. 

Disadvantages. — The  necessity  for  putting  the  pass  wickets  on  the 
swing  before  lowering,  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  serious  objection 
in  all  streams  carrying  much  drift,  and,  although  this  method  is  fol- 
lowed extensively  in  France,  the  practice  in  this  country  is  to  throw 
the  wickets  by  pulling  up  stream  on  the  top  until  the  prop  drops  into 
the  sliding  chute,  and  then  releasing  the  wicket,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lodgment  of  drift  in  the  horses. 

Tdhnel  Dam. 

Mr.  Walton  Venable,  of  the  Great  Kanawha  service,  has  devised  an 
ingenious  shutter  dam,  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate  from  a  tunnel 
in  the  foundation.  His  description  is  given  herewith;  the  term 
**  shutter  "  being  substituted  for  **  wicket  "  in  the  orginal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  generally  accepted  definition  made  by  Colonel  Merrill, 
in  his  original  study  of  the  subject,  that  those  gates  hinged  at  one 
edge  or  end  were  shutters,  while  those  hinged  at  some  point  between 
the  ends  should  be  called  wickets  (Fig.  16) : 

''  The  shutters  are  of  small  width  (5  ft.)  hinged  at  the  lower  end  to 
the  foundation  of  the  dam.  As  designed,  it  is  intended  that  the  dam 
shall  be  operated  from  a  water-tight  tunnel  or  subway,  which  may  be 
entered  from  the  lock  wall.  Each  of  the  shutters  which  form  the 
dam  is  held  up  by  a  prop,  the  free  end  of  which  rests  in  a  movable 
seat  that  may  be  drawn  up  stream  by  applying  power  to  a  rod 
fastened  to  the  seat  and  passing  through  a  tube  which  opens  into  the 
tunnel.  To  raise  the  shutter,  the  raising  rod  is  connected  by  a  rope 
or  chain  to  a  suitable  form  of  hoist,  and  is  slowly  drawn  up  until  the 
shutter  reaches  its  proper  height,  at  which  point  a  lug  on  the  raising 
rod  falls  into  a  notch  fastened  to  the  cylinder  and  is  there  held.  To 
lower  the  dam  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  lug  from  the  notch  with 
a  small  bar,  and  the  shutter  thus  freed  will  settle  into  place  on  the 
foundation.  As  a  power,  compressed  air  would  probably  be  the  best. 
The  ease  with  which  it  may  be  stored  and  the  simplicity  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  utilizing  it,  recommends  it  for  use  about  the  lock  gates,  as 
well  as  for  raising  the  dam.  The  arrangement  for  using  a  steam  hoist 
would  be  a  very  simple  one. 

'*  Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  tunnel  dam  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  quickness  with  which  it  might  be  raised  or  lowered;  the 
time  required  for  raising  the  dam  would  be  reduced  to  fully  one-half 
that  required  for  raising  the  Chanoine  dam,  and  the  time  required  for 
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lowering  oonld  be  reduced  to  a  few  minutee,  if  neoessary.  The  ques- 
tion of  time  is  often  a  very  important  one  on  qniok-rising  western 
rivers.  The  tunnel  dam  would  be  almost  free  from  danger  of  drift 
and  ice,  which  give. so  much  trouble  in  a  dam  using  the  swing  wickets 
and  Poir^  trestles. 

* '  The  safety  to  men  employed  and  the  economy  in  labor  are  im- 
portant items  in  favor  of  the  tunnel  dam.  The  tunnel  dam  would  be 
much  cheaper  than  the  Chanoine,  as  it  is  built  on  the  Kanawha,  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  compare  favorably  in  cost  with  those  planned 
for  the  Ohio,  in  which  the  bridge  is  not  used. 

''  The  cost  of  a  tunnel  dam,  with  the  depth  of  foundation  shown 
in  the  plan,  would  be  about  $95  per  lineal  foot  (coffer-dam  and  excava- 
tion not  included).'* 

Remarks, — The  return  to  the  principle  of  Thenard  in  hinging  the 
shutter  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  some  point  above  is  not  a  back- 
ward step,  in  fact,  although  it  would  seem  such.  In  all  drift-bearing 
streams  the  author  believes  it  to  be  the  correct  idea.  There  is  no  dam 
employed  which  offers  so  little  obstruction  to  drift  when  being  lowered 
as  one  made  of  shutters.  The  difficulty  with  this  class  of  dam  has 
been  the  great  resistance  encountered  in  raising  against  the  current. 
So  long  as  the  power  must  be  applied  from  a  boat  or  foot-bridge,  the 
shutters  must  necessarily  be  of  only  such  width  as  can  be  raised  with 
comparatively  light  machinery.  Now  that  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the 
power  from  a  point  of  safety,  with  ample  anchorage,  the  ability  to 
raise  shutters  of  immense  size  need  not  be  questioned.  The  author 
has  suggested  to  the  inventor  the  desirability  of  operating  the  dam 
with  machinery,  outside  the  tunnel,  on  the  walls,  actuating  suitable 
appliances  placed  in  the  tunnel;  for  instance,  a  shaft  carrying  chain 
wheels  opposite  each  cylinder,  driven  by  gearing  at  the  wall,  the 
chains  being  placed  successively  in  the  wheels,  those  wheels  farthest 
from  the  power  being  raised  first;  or  a  continuous  chain  passing 
through  the  tunnel,  to  and  from  which  the  raising  chains  are  success- 
ively attached  and  detached,  the  main  chain  going  over  a  chain  crab  at 
the  wall.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  system  of  levers  or  a  tripping  bar 
can  be  arranged  by  which  the  lowering  can  be  accomplished  from  the 
walls  as  rapidly  as  desired. 

Conclusion. 

The  author  desires  to  apologize  for  mentioning  so  many  untried 
devices  and  ideas  of  his  own.     He  has  originated  several  types  of  dams; 
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either  of  which  he  believes  oan  be  made  sncoessfnl  when  properly  ap- 
plied, but  he  has  only  described  two  of  these  in  this  paper.  Frequent 
reference  has  been  made  to  his  trestle  dam,  not  because  he  desires  to 
advertise  it  for  pecuniary  advantage,  but  because  he  believes  it  to  be 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  yet  presented,  all  things  being  con- 
sidered. In  this  he  may  be  mistaken,  but  an  intelligent  application 
of  it  will  be  required  to  settle  the  matter.  Bealizing  the  fact  that,  as 
Janicki  has  well  said,  there  is  a  ''certain  legitimate  timidity  felt  by 
practical  engineers  at  applying  on  a  large  scale  a  system  which  in  its 
novel  combination  has  nowhere  yet  been  tested,'*  the  author  has  made 
modified  designs  of  some  of  the  present  forms,  Chanoine,  Thenard, 
Poir^  and  Boul^,  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  higher  lifts,  and 
these  modifications  include  devices  for  raising  and  lowering  the  two 
former  and  the  trestles  of  the  latter  from  the  walls,  or  from  conduits 
in  the  foundation.  A  design  for  a  high-lift,  wide-span  needle  dam, 
the  needles  being  below  or  on  a  line  with  the  lower  part  instead  of 
above  the  trestles,  applicable  to  passes  of  great  length,  is  now  under 
way.  He  has  also  devised  many  appliances  for  facilitating  the 
maneuvers  and  bettering  the  construction  of  some  of  the  types  of 
dams  now  in  use,  including  several  forms  of  tripping  apparatus  for 
wickets,  escapements  and  methods  of  placing,  for  needles,  etc.,  etc. 
As  far  as  seemed  practicable  in  a  paper  purporting  to  describe  the  new 
as  well  as  the  old,  the  experimental  as  well  as  the  approved,  the  author 
has  refrained  from  presenting  these  wholly  untried  suggestions  until 
they  should  have  a  fair  test.  Many  of  them  may  be  discarded,  after 
mature  consideration,  without  trial  as  to  their  worth  or  fitness;  others 
may  never  find  the  opportunity  of  application.  The  object  in  view 
has  been  to  suggest  certain  modifications  and  ideas  with  a  view  to 
their  development  by  those  having  occasion  to  design  or  construct 
dams. 

If  this  paper  succeeds  in  bringing  out  a  full  discussion  of  the  in- 
teresting problems  connected  with  the  subject  of  movable  dams,  the 
author  will  have  done  all  he  desires  in  the  matter;  for  such  discussion 
is  bound  to  develop  a  sentiment  among  eng^eers,  legislators,  navi- 
gators and  the  general  public  in  favor  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old, 
obstructing  fixed  dams,  as  well  as  the  low-lift  movable  dams,  and  the 
construction  of  high-lift  dams  on  modern  ideas  at  reasonable  cost  in 
the  future. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


T.  C.  I'homas,  Esq.— Some  months  since  Major  J.  H.  Willard,  U.  Mr.  Thomas, 
S.  A.,  reqaested  the  writer  to  make  a  theoretical  investigation  of  the 
Lang  gate.     Believing  that  the  results  obtained  will  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  the  profession,  they  are  herewith  submitted. 

In  the  following  investigation  of  the  Liang  gate,  described  on  page 
542,  it  is  assumed  that  the  head  of  water  on  the  gate  drops  with  the 
crest  of  the  gate  during  the  process  of  lowering,  remaining  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  crest  above  the  base  of  the  gate,  or  above  the  lower  pool 
in  the  case  of  back-water.  This  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  a  limited 
reservoir  above  the  gate,  but  is  not  strictly  true  in  the  case  of  a  large 
reservoir  dropping  at  a  reasonable  speed.  The  hydrodynamic  effect 
of  the  water  and  the  weight  of  the  discharged  water  on  the  down-stream 
leaf  have  been  neglected,  as  has  the  weight  of  the  leaves  and  the 
friction  of  the  hinges. 

FRAME  DIAGRAM 


Fio.  17. 

OeometriccU  BeloHons, — In  order  that  the  gate  may  close  flat  on  the 
base  the  following  equations  must  be  satisfied: 
(a)  a;  +  y  — -2  =  1;  (b)  y  —  z  = /, 

in  which  the  base  of  the  gate  is  taken  equal  to  1,  a;  »  length  of 
down-stream  leaf;  y  =  length  of  up-stream  leaf;  z  =  length  of  chains; 
/  =  length  of  idler,  all  in  terms  of  the  base.  When  the  gate  is 
fully  raised  the  height  will  be  equal  (numerically)  to  twice  the 
area  of  the  triangle  formed  hj  x,  f/  +  z  and  the  base,  or 
height  e=  2  v^  (1  -f  «)  «  (1  —  y)  y.  In  this  expression  the  factor  (1  + 
z)  z  will  be  a  maximum  when  «  is  a  maximum ;  the  factor  (1  —  y) 
y  will  be  a  maximum  when  y  =  '^.  It  can  be  inferred,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  equatioii  of  forces,  that  t  will  in  general  be  a  maximum  for 
y'  <  i.  The  search  for  a  gate  of  maximum  height  can  therefore  be 
limited  to  cases  where  y  has  values  intermediate  between  0.5  and  0.7. 
Conceive  the  gate  lowered  until  the  chains  z  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  up-stream  leaf  y  (see  Fig.  17),  then: 
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Mr.  Thomas.  .  .  ^        (1  —  sin  yg)  _  z  covers  fi^ 

^^^  ^  "  z^  (1  —  cos  /5j  ""  z  4-  vers  /J' 

/^v  i.  sin  /5  +  ^ 

(d)  cot  y  = ^  ^     ; 

'        cos  /?  —  y 

(e)  /sin<^  =  z; 

(f )  o  =  y  —  /  cos  <5. 

Let  the  idler  1  be  divided  into  the  segments  m  and  h  by  a  line 
through  the  junction  of  y  and  z  parallel  to  the  base,  and  let  r  =  ratio  of 
upper  segment  to  the  whole  idler,  then : 

,  .  n  tan  <J 

(g)  '•=-7 


i       tan  4$  -f  tan  fi' 

Equaiion  of  Forces, — In  lowering  the  Lang  gate  the  most  unfavor- 
able position  is  that  in  which  the  angle  6  made  by  the  idler  1  with 
the  up-stream  leaf  y  is  a  maximum.  This  maximum  will  occur  when 
the  chains  z  are  at  right  angles  to  the  up-stream  leaf  y.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  determine  under  what 
conditions  the  lowering  and  lift- 
ing forces  will  be  in  equilibrium 
for  this  position  of  the  gate.  In 
raising  or  lowering  the  gate  the 
idler  has  a  motion  of  rotation 
and  of  translation,  and  in  the 
general  case,  neither  will  exist 
DIAGRAM  OF  F0RCE8\  ^.^  >^  without  the  other.    Hence,  if  the 

idler  have  equilibrium  of  trans- 
lation, the  equilibrium  of  the 
idler  and  of  the  gate  will  be  com- 
plete. For  equilibrium  of  trans- 
^'*'-  '^-  lation,  the  forces  acting  on  the 

idler  must  form  a  closed  polygon,  irrespective  of  their  points  of  appli- 
cation ;  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  components  in  any  given  direc- 
tion must  be  zero.  Suppose  the  gate  at  the  critical  position,  with 
back-water  at  such  a  height  as  to  leave  a  segment  n^  of  y  above  back- 
water. Let  h  equal  the  height  of  the  head  of  water  above  the  junction 
of  z  and  y  (equal  z  cos  fi)  and  hi  equal  the  height  of  this  junction  above 
back-water  (equal  n^  sin  fi)  (see  Fig.  17). 

The  forces  acting  on  the  idler  are:  (a)  The  hydrostatic  pressure 
due  to  the  head  h.  This  force  acts  normally  to  the  idler  and  equals 
•J-  A  (2  /  —  n) ;  it  is  represented  in  the  diagram  of  forces  by  D  5  (see 
Fig.  18).  (h)  The  reaction  of  the  up-stream  leaf  y  on  the  sliding  end 
of  the  idler.  This  force  is  inclined  to  the  right  of  a  normal  to  y  by  the 
angle  of  friction  F,  when  the  idler  is  on  the  point  of  slipping  down 
y.  Its  amount  can  be  deduced  as  follows:  The  forces  acting  at  the 
sliding  end  of  the  idler  are:  (1)  A  portion  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
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ou  the  idler  equal  toi^  x  (3/ j),  and  acting  normally  to  it—  Mr. ThomM. 

represented  hj  Ji^  Bin  the  diagram  of  forces.  (2)  The  compressive 
stress  in  the  idler  acting  along  the  axis  of  that  leaf  and  represented  by 
D'  Cin  the  diagram  of  forces.  (3)  Reaction  of  y  represented  hj  B  Cm  the 

diagram  of  forces.     It  eqnals  D^  B  sec  (8  -f-  jP),  eqnals  i  A  (3  / =)  sec 

(S  +  F),  (c)  The  pull  along  the  chains  « is  a  third  force  acting  on  the 
idler.     It  is  made  up  of  the  following:  (1)  Resolving  the  reaction  B  C 

in  directions  parallel  to  y  and  z,  the  — th  part  of  the  latter  component 

acts  as  a  pull  along  z.     (2)  Part  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  o  (see 

2 

frame  diagram)  due  to  the  head  h  and  equal  to  ^  /^  x    — .      (3)  Part  of 

the   hydrostatic    pressure    on  y  due  to  the  head   hi,  equal  to  i  hi 

(3  y  —  3  Hi  -I-  ~).     The  total  pull  along  z  is  represented  by  (7  -4  in  the 

diagram  of  forces.  (4)  The  fourth  and  last  force  on  the  idler  is  the  re- 
action of  the  down-stream  leaf  x,  acting  along  the  axis  of  that  leaf, 
represented  by  >1  D  in  the  diagram  of  forces.  If  the  several  forces  on 
the  idler  be  resolved  in  directions  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  x,  the 
component  of  reaction  of  a;  in  the  latter  direction  will  be  zero;  and  by 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  the  components  of  the  several  forces  in 
the  latter  direction  will  sum  to  zero.  Hence  the  following  equation, 
in  which  forces  acting  upward  and  to  the  right  are  considered  positive, 
those  acting  downward  and  to  the  left  negative: 

D  Bsiii{8  —  y)  +  C  Bsinir  +  F)  —  CAsiay^O.  Expanding 
the  sum  functions  and  dividing  by  sin  y. 

(h)  D  B  cot  y  Bind  — D  Boob  d  -{-  CB  cos  F+  CBcot  y  sinF- 
CA^O. 

Substituting  the  values  of  D  B,  B  C  and  C  A  and  dividing  by  }  h; 

(i)  3  (2/— w)  cot  ;^  sin  <5  — 3(2  7  — w)  cos  (5  4- (3 /—J  )sec(<5  x  F) 

2  2 

cos  F  +  (S  I  —j)   sec  (6  +  F)   cot  y  sin   F (S  /_--)  sec 

2  1,  2 

(8  -h  F)  cos  F—  3  ^     —  |i  (3  y  —  3  ni  +  2L)  =  0. 

Assume  n  =  r  J;ni  =  rj  y.  Substituting  in  the  above  and  replacing 
o  by  y  —  /  cos  8 : 

3  (2  — r)  /cot  r  sin  5  4-  3  r  /cos  J  +  (3  —  r*)  /sec  {8  4-  F)  cot  y 

BinFi-^^^l^I'oos8cosFBec  {8 -\- F)  -  3  y  -  ?^^^5?-? - -^» 
Add  and  subtract       ~~  ^  ^  p  gin  8  b\si  F  sec  {8  -f  F),  combining 
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Mr.  Thomas,  additive  quantity  with  third  term;  subtractive  qaantitj  with  fourth 
term: 

( j)  3  (2  —  r)  /cot  ^^  sin  <5  +  3  r  I  cos  6  +  (3  ^  i^  I  sec  (S  -{-  F) 

BmF(cotr  +  — ^)  +  ^    y     'P  —  Sy ^ ;j-'y(3-3ri 

+  n^  =  0. 

Assume  for  cos  d  an  expansion  of  the  form  cos  <5  =  /  +  A:  sin  5,  and 
determine  /  and  k  by  the  conditions  that  expansion  shall  be  true  for  two 
assumed  angles  di  and  (90  —  5,),  then  /  =  cos  di  +  sin  dj,  and  k  =  —  1. 
Substitute  t  —  sin  S  for  cos  d  in  equation  ( j),  z  for  /  sin  5,  and  y  —  z 
tori: 

3-2(2  —  r)cotr4-3r/y  —  3r/«  —  3re4-(3  —  r')  /sec  (6  +  F) 

sinF(cotr  +  ^)-r'y  +  r'^-?^~3y  +  ?^-J^y(3-3ri  + 
r^)  =  0. 

Now,  cot  X  = /rZI~'  [^®  equation  (d)]. 

Also  ^1  =  7*1  sin  fi  =  I'ly  sin  /S,  and  h  =  z  cos  /5. 

Substituting  these  values,  clearing  of  fractions,  and  arranging  ac- 
cording to  powers  of  z,  except  as  to  fifth  term,  there  results: 

(k)  f3y(2  — r)  +  (3-r*)(cos/?  — y)]^'  +  [3  y  (2  -  r)  sin /J — 
r  y  (cos  /?  —  y)  (3  +  3  /  —  2  ?•)]  ^  +  y^  (cos  /3  — y)  (3  r /—  3  —  r*)  z  -f 
(3  — r^  /sec  (<5  +  F)  sin  F  (y  sin/?  +  z  cos /5)  z  —  rj  y*  tan  y5  (8  — 
3n  +  n*)  (cos  y5  —  y)  =0. 

By  plotting,  in  the  critical  position,  a  number  of  gates  satisfying 
the  geometrical  conditions,  it  is  observed  that  the  junction  of  the 
chains  z  and  the  up-stream  leaf  y  falls  at  a  nearly  constant  distance 
above  the  base,  through  a  wide  range  in  the  relative  values  of  x,  y  and 
z.  The  mean  value  of  this  distance  is  about  0.17,  in  terms  of  the  base; 
it  equals  y  sin  fi  (see  Fig.  17).  It  is  further  observed  that  the  ratio 
r  of  segment  n  of  idler  above  the  level  of  junction,  to  the  whole 
idler,  is  a  slowly  varying  quantity  with  a  mean  value  of  about  0.7.  In 
using  equation  (k)  for  back-water  at  or  below  junction  of  y  and  z, 
assume  values  of  fi  and  g^ve  r^  values  from  1  (equals  no  back-water)  to 
0  (equals  back-water  to  junction  of  y  and  z).  For  first  approximation 
to  2,  compute  y  from  the  relation  y  sin  /^  equals  0.17;  make  r  equal 
0.70;  /  equal  sin  36^  -f  cos  36°  =  1.39;  and  neglect  term  involving  angle 
of  friction  F.  For  second  approximation,  compute  y  from  the  rela- 
tion y  =  — — ^  [see  equation  (c)] ;  I  from  I  =.  y  ^  z;   d  from 

/  sin  5  =  z;  r  from  r  =  t ^—; — r 2>;  i  from  /  =  sin  d  -{-  cos  6, 

tan  6  -\-  tan  p 

Introduce  these  values  of  y,  /,  d,  I  and  r,  in  the  general  equa- 
tion, friction  term  included,  and  assign  value  to  the  angle  of  friction 
(made  equal  to  3°  in  present  discussion).  For  z  in  the  friction  term, 
substitute  the  value  resulting  from  the  first  approximation. 
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The  second  approxiination  will  in  general  be  snfficient.     For  the  Mr.  ThomaB. 
'baok- waters  from  junction  of  y  and  z  to  crest  of  gate,  when  at  the 
critical  position,  the  term  in  r,  reduces  to  zero,  and  the  equation  be- 
comes: 

(m)  [3y(2  — r)  + (3  — 7-^)  (cos  /J  — y)]^»+  [3  y  (2  -  r)  sin /^ — 
r  y  (cos  /5^  —  y)  (3  4-  3  ^  —  2  r)]  z  +  y^  (cos  /3  —  y)  (3  r  /  —  3  —  r*)  + 
(3  __  r^  /sec  (<5  +  i^)  sin  i^  (y  sin  /?  4-  ^  cos  fi)  =  0. 

For  this  equation  assigpi  values  to  r  from  d=  0.7  to  0,  and  proceed  in 
other  respects  as  in  the  former  case. 

To  express,  in  terms  of  the  full  height  of  gate,  the  back-water  cor- 
responding to  the  several  values  of  r^,  we  have,  calling  the  height  H 
and  the  back-water  h: 

b  _  m^BJn  fi y  (1  —  r^  sin  fi 

a-  ~ir-  -  2  v/(l  +  ^)  z  (1  -prf    (See  Fig.  17.) 
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Fio.  19. 
And  for  the  case  of  the  back-water  above  the  junction  of  y  and  z,  at 
critical  position: 

h  __  (y  sin  /g  4"  g  cos  (i)  —  r  /  sin  ((^  +  /Q 

^""  2^/(14.^)^(1— y)y. 

The  values  of  z  corresponding  to  one  assumed  value  of  fi  are  plotted 

as  ordinates  with  the  corresponding  back-waters  -=  as  abscissas,  and  a 

smooth  curve  traced  through  the  plotted  points.  There  will  be  one 
curve  for  each  value  of  fi  used  in  the  reduction.  Values  of  z  corre- 
sponding to  even  tenths  of  back-water  are  scaled  from  these  curves. 
The  corresponding  values  of  y  can  be  computed  from  the  relation 

y  =  — ; ~,  and  X  follows  from  the  'relation  x  ■\-  y  —  ^  =  1.     The 

^        z  +  vers  fi  ^ 
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Mr.  Thomas,  yalues  of  Xy  y  and  z  corresponding  to  any  one  back-water  and  the 
several  values  of  ft,  can  be  used  in  plotting  the  locus  of  the  crest  of  all 
gates,  satisfying  the  condition  of  equilibrium  for  that  particular 
back-water.  A  number  of  such  curves  are  appended;  they  are  for 
gates  raised  to  full  height  (see  Fig.  19). 

Table  No.  1  gives  values  of  a:,  y,  Zy  and  H  corresponding  to  various- 
values  of  the  angle  q)  of  inclination  of  the  down-stream  leaf  to  the 
base  when  the  gate  is  at  full  height.  These  values  were  scaled,  or 
computed  from  quantities  scaled  from  the  above-mentioned  curves. 


TABLE  No.  1. — Lano-Gate  Propohtions. 
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Capt.  J.  G.  Warren. — The  antomatio  water  gate,  on  the  Louisville  Mr.  Warren, 
and  Portland  canal,  Fig.  7,  page  543,  is  of  the  *•  Modified  Parker" 
type,  erroneously  called  **Lang/*  and  its  proportions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  a  mathematical  analysis  made  by  Captain  H.  M.  Chittenden, 
which  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

**  Any  gate  whose  leaves  fulfill  the  geometrical  condition,  lower 
leaf  4-  l^wer  section  upper  loaf  —  upper  section  upper  leaf  =  base, 
and  whose  vertex  when  at  full  height  does  not  rise  above  the  curve 
corresponding  to  the  particular  case  of  back-water  considered,  will 
fall  under  the  action  of  hydraulic  force  alone." 

The  maximum  angle  at  the  base  is  60^;  a  gate  having  this  angle 
will,  when  up,  have  a  section  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  economical  form  of  construction. 

The  total  width  of  the  gate  is  40  ft. ;  the  height,  when  completely 
up,  is  15  ft.  3^  ins.;  when  raised  to  this  height  the  down-stream  leaf 
will  sustain  a  load  of  154.7  tons,  or  3.87  tons  per  lineal  foot  of  gate. 

The  sixteen  girders  composing  the  leaf  are  proportioned  to  this 
load;  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  resistance  of  the  outer  skin,  the 
flanges  of  the  girders  alone  being  considered. 

The  maximum  compression  is  10.5  tons;  the  flange  section  is  3}  sq. 
ins.,  at  20  tons  per  square  inch;  the  flange  resistance  is  70  tons,  cor- 
responding to  a  factor  of  safety  of  6f .  The  up-stream  leaf  was  de- 
signed with  a  factor  of  safety  of  5.  All  the  wearing  parts  of  bolts  and 
hinges  are  greatly  in  excess  of  this  flguxe. 

Weight  of  down-stream  leaf 41  884  lbs. 

**  up-stream        ••    18  862   "       60  746  lbs. 

Displacement  of  down-stream  leaf 67  844   *' 

"up-stream         **....       2  406   **       70  260  " 

Buoyancy 9  504  " 

The  wickets  are  operated  by  hydraulic  machinery,  as  shown  in  the 
drawings,  the  city  water  at  70  lbs.  pressure  being  utilized.  This  is 
regulated  by  an  ingenious  5-way  valve,  the  device  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Casey, 
Assistant  Engineer.  A  stroke  of  this  valve  in  one  direction  moving 
the  pistons  and  opening  one  set  of  wickets,  at  the  same  instant  closes 
the  opposite  ones;  a  stroke  of  the  valve  in  the  opposite  direction  ex- 
hausts the  water  from  the  cylinders  and  reverses  the  above  process. 
The  wickets  can  be  so  moved  that  a  full  stream  of  water  can  be  set 
running  in  a  few  seconds  and  this  flow  regulated  or  stopped  with  easa 
instantly. 

The  steel  shield  or  gasket,  having  one  end  bolted  to  the  outside  of 
the  leaf,  the  other  free,  moving  in  and  concentric  with  the  quoin, 
will  be  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  hollow  quoin 
and  prevent  leakage  when  the  chamber  is  being  filled.     This  shield^ 
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Mr.  Warren,  originally  made  of  i-in.  steel,  was  found  to  be  too  stiff;  |-in.  material 
was  substituted  and  fully  answered  the  purpose. 

The  flap,  or  idler,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  up-stream  leaf  prevents 
leakage  into  the  chamber  when  the  gate  is  being  lowered.  The  pipe 
line  leading  from  the  shaft,  and  ponnecting  the  different  co;npart- 
ments,  is  for  the  drainage  of  leakage  from  the  lower  leaf  and  for 
letting  water  into  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gate. 

The  difficulty  with  gates  of  this  general  type  hitherto  constructed, 
has  been  that  they  did  not  fall.  As  far  as  the  theoretical  solution  is 
concerned,  the  one  in  question  should  be  free  from  that  defect;  if  not, 
then  practically  it  can  be  made  to  fall  by  the  device  referred  to. 

The  cylindrical  metal  floats  at  the  sides  of  the  down-stream  leaf 
have  been  replaced  with  flat  wooden  ones.  The  unequal  rotation  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  float  gate  in  motion  caused  twisting  and  jamming,  as 
should  have  been  foreseen.  The  pins  of  the  hinges  connecting  the  two 
sections  of  the  up-stream  leaf  have  been  made  continuous,  it  having 
been  found  impracticable  to  keep  them  in  proper  line,  with  the  play 
allowed. 

The  gate  rose  and  fell  without  difficulty,  and  with  less  than  a  6-in. 
head  the  first  time  it  was  tried. 
'  Harcourt.  L.  P.  Vkrnon-H ABCOUBT,  Esq.  —The  writer  has  been  much  interested 
in  the  paper,  having  inspected  several  of  the  French  types  of  dams  in 
1879,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  **  Fixed  and  Movable  Weirs  "  * 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1880.  Again,  in  1888,  he 
visited  some  movable  dams  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  described 
them  in  a  paper  on  "  Some  Canal,  Biver,  and  Other  Works,  in  France, 
Belgium  and  Oermany,*'  f  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  1889.  At  an  International  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  1889,  at  the 
request  of  the  organizing  committee,  he  presented  a  report  on  '*  La 
Canalisation  des  Bivi^res,  et  les  divers  Syst^mes  de  Barrages  Mobiles, " 
in  which  examples  of  the  principal  types  of  movable  dams  are  shown, 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  system  also 
adopted  in  '*  Bivers  and  Canals."  %  The  present  paper  consists  mainly 
of  descriptions  in  detail  of  these  now  well-known  types  of  dams;  and 
therefore  the  chief  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  description  of  the 
author's  extension  of  the  needle  dam  to  the  maintenance  of  a  greater 
head  of  water,  on  the  Big  Sandy  Biver  at  Louisa,  than  hitherto  accom- 
plished; and  the  formation,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  more  water-tight  dam. 
This  result  has  been  effected  by  adopting  wider  and  thicker  spars  than 
usual  for  the  needles,  which  are  consequently  put  in  place  and  removed 
by  the  aid  of  a  crab  and  tackle  on  a  barge,  which  also  serves  as  a 

♦  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  Ix,  p.  84. 

+  Ibid,  vol.  xcvi,  p.  188. 

t  ''  Rivers  and  Canals,'*  L.  F.  Vemon-Harcourt,  8d  Edition,  1896,  yoL  i,  plate  4. 
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storehouse  for  the  needles.    Another  novelty  is  the  form  of  the  trestles  Mr.  Vernon- 

carrying  the  foot-bridge,  which  are  so  constmcted  that  when  lowered 

they  fit  one  within  another,  so  thafc  they  lie  flatter  on  the  bottom,  and, 

being  consequently  adequately  protected  by  a  shallow  recess,  they  are 

less  liable  to  be  covered  by  detritus  carried  down  the  river  than  the 

ordinary  forms  of  trestles.  The  modification  in  the  form  of  the  trestles 

appears  to  be  a  decided  improvement,  but  how  far  heavy  vertical 

spars  for  closing  the  dam  are  preferable  to  the  Boul^  sliding  panels, 

or  the  system  of  horizontal  planks,  remains  to  be  proved  by  further 

experience,  as  sliding  panels  are  more  readily  put  in  place  or  removed, 

and  serve  better  than  heavy  needles  for  adjusting  the  water-level 

above  the  dam.     Camera's  rolling-up  curtain  is  very  easily  worked, 

and  is  capable  of  perfect  adjustment;  but  the  greater  delicacy  of  the 

contrivance  might,  perhaps,  render  it  unsuitable  for  rough  work  in 

places  where  it  might  be  difficult  to  carry  out  repairs. 

In  his  description  of  the  different  types  of  movable  dams,  the 
author  speaks  of  the  **  Slrantz  wickets  with  pontons,"  on  page  669,  as 
in  use  at  Port  Yillez  dam.  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  when,  in  1879, 
the  engineer  of  the  Port  Yillez  dam,  M.  Oamere,  was  asked  about  this 
system,  he  replied  that  some  experiments  having  proved  the  system 
to  be  unworkable,  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  works  for  it  had 
been  abandoned.  The  author  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  adoption 
of  a  hydraulic  brake  for  regulating  the  rise  of  the  large  shutters,  with 
the  current  of  the  river,  in  the  Bone  dam,  which  has  done  away  with 
the  injurious  shocks  to  the  chains  holding  the  rising  shutters  of  the 
Th^nard  system  of  dam,  to  which  he  alludes  on  page  531,  a  contriv- 
ance fully  described  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Buckley  in  his  paper  on  **  Movable 
Dams  in  Indian  Weirs,  "*  in  1880.  The  author  states,  in  describing 
the  drum  weirs  placed  across  the  timber  passes  on  the  Biver  Main 
(page  552),  that  *<the  under  shutter  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
upper  one,  and  not  in  the  same  plane."  In  reality,  the  under  shutter, 
though  never  placed,  in  any  drum  weir  hitherto  constructed,  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  upper  one,  is  for  the  most  part  approximately 
parallel  to  it,  and  has  never  been  put  at  right  angles  to  the  upper 
one.  Sections  of  the  drum  weirs  on  the  Main  and  at  Charlottenburg 
are  shown  in  the  writer's  paper  of  1889,t  and  sections  of  the  drum 
weirs  on  the  Mame  in  the  writer's  paper  of  1880,  J  which  are  not  cor- 
rectly given  in  Fig.  8,  page  651,  of  the  paper. 

The  proposed  employment  of  a  drum  weir  of  a  somewhat  modified 
type  on  the  Osage  River  is  of  interest,  as  this  type  is  the  most  per- 
fect form  of  movable  dam,  on  account  of  the  ease  and  precision  with 
which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  desired  extent.     The  depth 

♦  Min.  Ptoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  Ix,  p.  43,  and  plate  5. 

t  Ibidy  vol.  xcvl,  pp.  191  and  192. 

X  Ibid,  vol.  be,  plate  8,  figures  2,  8  and  4. 
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Mr.  Vwnon-  of  foundations,  however,  necessitated  by  the  drum  recess  below  the 
'  dam,  makes  this  system  very  costly,  and  has  hitherto  prevented  its 
adoption  for  high  dams;  though  in  every  other  respect,  except  cost,  it 
fulfills  admirably  the  requirements  of  a  movable  dam.  As  a  regulat- 
ing weir  for  adjusting  the  water  level  above,  and  placed  across  passes 
for  the  passage  of  timber  or  drift,  it  is  by  far  the  most  suitable  form 
of  dam. 

The  descent  of  detritus  along  the  river-bed,  floating  drift,  and  a 
very  variable  discharge  are  the  most  serious  impediments  to  the  effi- 
cient action  of  movable  dams.  The  first  two  conditions  render  the 
lowering  of  frames  on  to  the  river-bed  and  the  provision  of  a  foot- 
bridge inexpedient;  and  the  third  cannot  conveniently  be  provided 
against  by  needles.  The  bear- trap  and  the  Th^nard  shutter  dam  allow 
of  the  passage  of  drift;  but  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  rapid  work- 
ing, or  for  regulating  the  water  level.  The  Chanoine  wicket  dam  can 
regulate  the  discharge  by  butterfly  valves  in  the  upper  panels  of  the 
wickets,  and  it  is  readily  lowered;  but  to  raise  it  without  the  aid  of  a 
foot-bridge  is  a  tedious  operation.  With  a  foot-bridge,  the  wicket 
dam  is  readily  worked,  and  the  discharge  can  be  easily  regulated  by 
chains  fastened  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wickets;  but  the  foot- 
bridge impedes  the  passage  of  drift,  and  under  such  circumstances  is 
liable  to  be  swept  away  by  a  sudden  flood,  as  occurred  at  the  Davis 
Island  dam.  It  also  renders  the  wicket  dam  considerably  more  cosily 
than  the  needle,  panel,  or  rolling-up  curtain  dam.  Frames  hanging  from 
an  overhead  foot-bridge  closed  by  rolling-up  curtains,  as  at  Poses  at 
Port-Mort  on  the  Seine,*  answer  every  requirement  of  a  movable  weir 
except  cheapness,  as  the  discharge  is  easily  regulated  by  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  curtains,  and  the  hanging  frames  are  readily  lifted  out 
of  the  water  from  the  foot-bridge  for  the  passage  of  drift,  or  to  open  the 
navigable  pass  for  vessels  in  flood  time.  The  wide  foot-bridge,  how- 
ever, the  high  piers  to  give  the  necessary  navigable  headway  under 
the  foot-bridge,  and  the  long  frames  hinged  to  the  high  foot-bridge 
render  the  system  expensive. 

The  author,  toward  the  close  of  the  paper,  refers  to  several  pro- 
posed forms  of  movable  dam  which  display  considerable  ingenuity 
in  design;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits, 
until  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  experience. 
Of  the  existing  types  of  dams,  the  drum  appears  the  best  for  a  regu* 
lating  dam,  and  for  closing  passes  which  have  occasionally  to  be  opened 
for  a  short  time  for  the  passage  of  timber  or  drift.  The  needle  dam 
with  improved  trestles  appears  suitable  for  maintaining  a  fair  head  of 
water  in  rivers  which  do  not  bring  down  large  quantities  of  drift,  and 
whose  discharge  does  not  rapidly  vary,  while  the  sliding  panel  and 

♦  "The  River  Seine,"  L.  F  Vernon-Harcourt,  Min.  Proc.  Inat.  C.  E.,  vol.  Ixzxnr,  pp. 
284  to  286,  and  plate  8;  and  ''  Rivers  and  Canals,''  vol.  i,  plate  4,  fig.  11. 
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curtain  dams  afford  superior  facilities  for  regulating  the  discharge,  Mr.  Vernon- 
though  their  complete  opening  might  possibly  occupy  a  longer  period 
than  that  of  the  needle  dam.  Where  large  masses  of  drift  are  carried 
down,  and  sudden  floods  occur,  a  wicket  dam  without  a  foot-bridge 
would  provide  the  most  convenient  dam,  especially  if  furnished  with 
improved  tripping  arrangements.  In  rivers  with  beds  of  shifting 
shingle,  frames  hanging  from  an  overhead  bridge  would  furnish  the 
only  reliable  supports  for  a  movable  dam;  but  such  a  dam,  though 
costly,  could  be  made  of  any  desired  height. 

J.  P.  Fbizell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E. — The  author  has  rendered  an  ac-  Mr.  Frlzell. 
ceptable  service  to  the  profession  by  this  Hsumi  of  the  subject  of 
movable  dams.  The  advantages  of  a  movable  dam  over  a  fixed  one 
are:  That  it  leaves  the  channel  undisturbed  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  ;  and  that  it  attempts  to  control  the  stream  only  in  its 
time  of  weakness,  and  is  withdrawn  in  seasons  of  strength  and  fury, 
80  that  it  does  not  require  the  strength  and  massiveness  of  a  per- 
manent dam.  It  secures  the  latter  advantage  only  when  it  extends 
entirely  across  the  stream,  and  sacrifices  it  in  so  far  as  it  consists,  in 
part,  of  a  permanent  structure.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  to  the 
writer  that,  if  a  sufficiently  simple,  reliable  and  manageable  system  of 
wickets  or  shutfcers  could  be  devised,  a  permanent  weir  need  form  no 
part  of  such  a  dam.  Neither  can  the  writer  understand  why  so  much 
stress  need  be  laid  upon  the  regulation  of  the  height  of  the  pool. 
This  may  in  some  cases  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  riparian 
owners  ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  where  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  build  a  dam  of  given  height,  in  the  interest  of  navigation,  it  can 
build  either  a  movable  or  permanent  dam,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
height  of  the  pool  must  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Chanoine  wicket  jointed  at  the  center  and  resting  on  a  horse 
which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will,  appears  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect device  yet  brought  into  use  for  the  movable  dam.  It,  neverthe- 
less, leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Its  manipulation  requires  a  foot- 
bridge with  all  its  attendant  attachments.  It  is  erected  and  thrown 
down  under  a  head,  and  requires  extra  help  for  these  operations  which 
are  laborious  and  dangerous.  Both  dam  and  foot-bridge  are  liable  to 
be  fouled  by  drift  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  articulations  under 
water.     Overflow  is  not  admissible. 

The  writer,  while  engaged  in  works  of  navigation,  had  occasion  to 
study  the  subject  of  movable  dams,  if  not  fully,  at  least  attentively, 
and  this  subject  has  since  been  prominent  in  his  professional  studies. 
He  is  persuaded  that  a  dam  combining  all  the  seven  requisites  enu- 
merated by  the  author  is  not  beyond  the  resources  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  His  mind  has  gravitated  toward  the  idea  of  shutters  hinged  to 
the  bottom,  which  appears  to  him  more  likely  to  secure  the  desired 
object  than  any  system  of  trestles,  foot-bridges,  needles  and  wickets. 
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Mr.  FriieU.  Probably  the  solution  will  be  found  in  some  device  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  a  thousand  times  to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has 
studied  the  subject,  and  has  been  rejected  as  too  simple  for  considera* 
tion. 

The  Th^nard  shutters  described  by  the  author  (page  532),  as  applied 
to  the  top  of  a  dam,  worked  very  well  in  that  situation.  How  would 
they  work  if  applied  to  the  bed  of  a  stream  as  in  Fig.  20  ?  In  high  water 
both  sets  of  shutters  lie  flat  on  the  bottom,  and  are  latched  down. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  buoyancy,  so  that  the  free  end  will  rise  to 
the  surface  if  permitted.  To  raise  the  dam  the  up-stream  set  are  un- 
latched, as  near  as  may  be,  simultaneously.  The  ends  rise  to  the  sur- 
foce,  and  a  head  is  raised  which  erects  them  as  near  as  the  chains  will 
permit.  The  interstices  between  the  shutters  are  stopped  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  total  flow  of  the  stream  is  temporarily  arrested.  As 
the  water  above  rises,  that  below  falls,  and  the  point  is  soon  reached 
at  which  workmen  can  wade  in  and  set  up  the  down-stream  shutters. 
When  water  overflows  the  up-stream  shutters  and  fills  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  barriers, 
ff  the  up-stream    set   are 

//  relieved  of  all  pressure 

^  //  and    may   be    weighed 

^^~^"""  ^  /fi^  down  and  latched.  There 

/      vv  7/     ^^  results  a  barrier  consist- 

/  ^^~" — ^r— — "-^s^^ T^    mg  of  a  single  line  of 

yg^^        "-2^  -  A  '  c^v?^      r^.  shutters,  which  can  be 

\l      :  ii;  tightened  by  the  usual 

Fio.  90.  means,  and   which  can 

sustain  an  overflow  to  & 
moderate  extent  without  inconvenience.  A  heavy  overflow,  accom- 
panied by  drift,  might  cause  the  premature  tripping  of  a  shutter. 
When  the  time  for  lowering  comes,  the  dam  can  be  thrown  down  by 
tripping  the  props  with  the  usual  devices. 

Although  this  method  seems  very  inviting  and  seductive,  it  has  one 
defect.  After  the  up-stream  shutters  are  in  position,  should  anything 
occur  to  delay  the  raising  of  the  lower  ones,  till  the  water  overtops 
the  upper,  the  whole  movement  would  be  blocked,  as  the  upper  shut- 
ters could  not  be  lowered  nor  the  lower  ones  raised.  This  objection 
is  fatal,  as  the  navigation  of  a  stream  could  not  be  subjected  to  such 
a  risk. 

The  bear-trap  gate  has  found  some  application  in  narrow  sluices 
and  locks,  but  none,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  to  the  purpose 
under  consideration,  viz.,  the  control  of  a  wide  river  channel.  To 
confine  it  to  a  narrow  pass  and  make  the  rest  of  the  dam  permanent, 
defeats  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  movable  over  permanent  dams, 
besides  incurring  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  very  swift  current 
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through  the  pass,  which  is  at  times  unavoidable.  To  give  it  a  length  Mr.  FrUeiL 
sufficient  to  close  the  entire  channel  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
to  divide  the  channel  into  a  number  of  passes  by  piers  is  a  needless  in- 
crease of  expense.  The  raising  of  the  dam  presupposes  a  head  already 
existing,  implying  in  the  proposed  application  the  means  of  raising  a 
head  independent  of  the  bear-trap,  a  complication  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid. 

The  combination  known  as  the  Girard  shutter,  consisting  of  a 
hinged  shutter  raised  against  the  current  by  a  hydraulic  jack,  is  en- 
titled to  careful  consideration.  It  is  not  chimerical,  and  would  be 
worthy  of  adoption  if  no  arrangement  less  open  to  objection  were  ob- 
tainable. The  cylinders  are  assumed  to  lie  flat  on  the  bottom  and  the 
plungers  to  move  horizontally,  being  articulated  to  the  props  which 
act  on  the  shutters.  The  cylinders  are  all  supplied  from  the  same 
pipe,  so  that  when  the  pressure  water  is  turned  on,  the  shutters  rise 
simultaneously.  Under  these  conditions  the  raising  of  the  dam  is  by 
no  means  so  formidable  an  operation  as  might  be  supposed,  since  but 
a  slight  head  can  accumulate  during  fhe  operation.  The  dam,  after 
being  raised,  must  be  held  in 
position  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water  on  the  hydraulic 
plungers.  Any  disposition  in- 
tended to  avoid  this  necessity 
would  introduce  new  compli- 
cations into  the  system,  a  thing 
to  be  avoided  by  aU  possible 
means,    as    every    additional 

attachment  is  an  additional  source  of  derangement,  and  an  additional 
risk  of  failure.  This  condition  necessitates  a  constant  supply  of 
water  under  pressure. 

The  power  for  pumping  would  most  naturally  be  obtained  from  a 
turbine,  in  the  wall  of  the  lock,  which  could  only  run  while  the  dam 
is  up.  Even  were  the  power  furnished  by  a  steam  engine,  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  steam  up  all  the  time.  An  accumulator  is,  there- 
fore, a  necessity.  This  accumulator  must  be  charged  while  the  dam 
is  up,  and  retain  the  charge  from  the  lowering  of  the  dam  until  the  time 
comes  for  raising  it  again,  a  period  liable  to  extend  to  many  months. 
This  would  involve  no  great  difficulty,  since  the  only  loss  would  be 
from  the  leakage  of  the  accumulator,  the  plunger  of  which  might  be 
chocked  so  as  not  to  rest  on  the  liquid  during  this  interval.  Leakage 
from  the  plungers  of  the  jacks  can  only  occur  while  the  dam  is  up  and 
power  is  obtainable.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  carried  in  the  ac- 
cumulator, while  the  dam  is  down,  need  not  be  sufficient  to  fully  raise 
the  dam,  but  only  to  raise  it  enough  to  create  a  working  head  for 
the  turbine. 
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Mr/Frisell.  In  this  system  some  trouble  is  to  be  apprehended  from  frost,  as 
the  dam  might  require  to  be  lowered  after  the  temperature  of  the 
water  had  fallen  to  32  degrees.  In  this  condition  ice  often  plays 
strange  freaks.  Mush  ioe  acoumulates  on  stone,  wood,  or  metal  be- 
low the  surface  of  water,  where  no  ice  occurs  on  the  surface.  It 
might  form  in  the  cylinders,  though  several  feet  below  water,  and, 
being  compressed  by  the  plungers,  prevent  the  dam  from  being  fully 
lowered.  This  difficulty  could  not  occur  in  raising  the  dam,  and 
should  it  occur,  would  have  no  worse  result  than  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  petroleum  or  some  other  liquid  instead  of  water. 

The  arrangement  of  Fig.  21  is  the  simplest  combination  that  can  be 
conceived  of  for  raising  a  head  of  water,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a 
single  row  of  shutters  jointed  to  the  bottom  and  sustained  in  an  erect 
positions  by  chains.  The  joint  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  22, 
admitting  a  movement  of  180  degrees.  Assume  the  shutter  to  have 
some  buoyancy,  so  that  the  free  end  will  rise  a  little  out  of  water. 
When  the  channel  is  open  suppose  the  free  end  to  lie  up  stream  and  to 

(Qf^~~^ \         be  latched  down,  leaving  the  naviga- 

I  ^- — ' ^        ble  depth  over  it.     The  time  comes 

for  erecting  the  dam.  The  shutters 
having  been  unlatched,  as  near  as 
may  be,  simultaneously,  the  free  ends 
rise  to  the  surface,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  head  is  raised  which  sets 
the  shutters  erect.  They  take  the 
erect  position  as  soon  as  the  head 
HiNQEFOR  A  MOVEMENT  OF  180  DEGREES  bccomcs  great  cuough  to  overcome 
Fig.  tt.  their   weight,    and     no     dangerous 

shock  can  occur.  The  case  is  very  different  from  that  of  shutters 
located  on  a  weir  which  come  into  the  erect  position  under  the 
fuU  pressure  due  to  the  depth,  and  give  a  violent  jerk  upon  the 
chains.  To  drop  the  dam,  the  chains  are  cast  loose  by  a  suitable 
escapement,  falling  into  water  several  feet  in  depth,  so  that  they 
cannot  strike  the  bottom  or  their  seats  with  any  force.  To  put  thein 
in  position  for  the  next  raising  of  the  dam,  they  must  be  reversed 
and  latched  with  their  free  ends  up  stream.  It  is  apprehended  that 
the  lack  of  attention  which  this  combination  has  received,  lies  in 
the  failure  of  inventors  to  realize  the  readiness  and  ease  with  which 
this  operation  of  reversal  can  be  performed.  The  only  application 
which  this  device  has  received  hitherto  is  in  the  temporary  arrest  of 
the  flow  over  a  weir.  In  this  situation  its  reversal  without  an 
additional  set  of  shutters  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous,  requir- 
ing powerful  mechanism.  In  a  wide  channel,  with  a  gentle  current, 
the  operation  would  be  formidable  if  all  the  shutters  were  required  to 
be  raised  simultaneously,  or  to  be  raised  singly  and  remain  erect; 
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"but  to  raise  each  shutter  singly,  reverse,  weigh  down  and  latch  it  be-  Mr.  Fritell. 
fore  proceeding  to  the  next  one,  is  in  no  sense  a  formidable,  difficult 
or  dangerous  operation.  A  shutter  4  ft.  wide,  18  ft.  high,  standing 
erect  in  water  8  ft.  deep,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  4  ft.  per  second, 
would  not  pull  more  than  150  lbs.  on  a  line  attached  to  the  top.  On 
throwing  down  the  dam  it  would  usually  be  advisable  to  weigh  down 
the  shutters  and  latch  them  down  stream.  This  would  be  imperative  if 
a  flood  were  imminent.  The  work  of  raising  and  reversing  them  can  be 
done  as  the  workmen  find  time.  As  there  is  necessarily  a  depression 
on  the  down-stream  side  of  the  dam,  it  would  naturally  fill  with  sand 
or  gravel  during  high  water  while  the  dam  is  down;  but  the  over- 
flow which  takes  place  after  the  dam  is  raised  will  sweep  these 
deposits  away  with  certainty  and  thoroughness.  Little  deposit  is  to 
be  apprehended  on  the  up-stream  side,  as  this  presents  a  smooth, 
unbroken  surface  while  the  dam  is  down,  and  the  stream  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  make  deposits  while  the  dam  is  up. 

The  desideratum  of  this  system 
is  a  suitable  escapement  for  cast- 
ing loose  the  chain  under  a  heavy 
strain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  these  details.  Such  a  device, 
operated  by  rods  or  chains  can  be 
originated  in  innumerable  forms 
by  any  skillful  mechanician. 
Modern  engineering  is  under  no 
necessity  of  pulling  ropes  or  push- 
ing rods  to  produce  an  effect  at  a 
distance  from  the  operator,  or  at 
a  point  inaccessible  to  him.     It 

has  command  of  an  agency  whereby  the  pressure  of  a  ^nger  trans- 
mitted through  a  thin  wire  a  distance  of  miles  will  set  in  motion  a 
force  capable  of  lifting  a  war  ship  out  of  the  water,  and  this  by 
arrangements  which  will  remain  in  readiness  for  action  for  months 
and  years.  Fig.  23  represents  an  escapement  designed  on  these 
principles.  A  rod,  jointed  to  the  bottom,  carries  at  its  free  end  a 
deep  eye  or  short  tube,  with  its  axijs  horizontal.  Each  shutter  is  sup- 
ported by  two  chains,  each  chain  being  attached  to  a  short  plug  which 
•enters  this  eye,  not  meeting,  but  leaving  a  short  space  between  the  two 
plugs.  This  space  is  occupied  by  a  cartridge  of  explosive  powder  en- 
closed in  a  metallic  case.  The  rod  is  hollow,  and  through  the  interior 
passes  the  electric  wire.  This  runs  to  the  center  of  rotation  of  the 
rods,  and  thence  to  the  shore  through  the  hollow  trunnions  on  which 
the  rods  rotate.  When,  after  throwing  down  the  dam,  the  shutters  are 
raised  for  reversal,  a  new  cartridge  is  inserted,  and  the  plugs  confined 
in  place  by  winding  them  with  spun  yam  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
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Mr.  FrizeU.  apart  while  loose.  In  lowering  the  shutter  to  its  up-stream  bed,  the 
rod  falls  on  the  bottom,  and  the  chain  lies  over  it,  thus  avoiding  kinks. 
No  method  of  tripping  by  rods  or  chains  could  be  devised  with  so  little 
attachment. 

This  combination  is  believed  to  fulfill  the  seven  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  author,  the  only  apparent  exception  being  as  to  the 
fifth,  viz. :  Since  the  shutters  could  not  be  operated  in  close  contact 
with  each  other,  extraneous  means  would  be  required  for  tightening.  It 
will  be  readily  understood,  however,  that  permanent  packings  could  be 
introduced  should  the  resulting  advantage  be  found  to  justify  the 
means.  It  is  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  am- 
bitious of  distinguishing  themselves  in  this  branch  of  engineering  that 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  attain  success  by  studying  and  develop- 
ing the  two  Eiimple  forms  of  shutter  herein  presented  than  by  invent- 
ing new  and  more  complex  combinations. 

Flash  Boards,— lo.  dams  designed  to  raise  a  head  for  purposes  of 
water  power,  the  height  of  the  dam  is  fixed  by  legislative  restriction^ 
by  orders  of  Court,  or  by  agreement  with  mill  or  riparian  owners  above. 
It  is  the  height  of  the  weir  or  overflow  that  is  limited  in  this  manner. 

The  height  to  which  water  may  rise  is 

left  to  the  control  of  natural  agencies. 

This  leaves  a  zone  of  land,  above  the 

level  of  the  river,  constantly  subject 

to  overflow.     On  this  land  no  crops 

can  be  raised,  no  fences  constructed. 

Neither  can  any  permanent  structure 

be  erected  which  does  not  rise  above 

the  highest  flood.     Very  little  additional  damage  is  done  to  this  land 

by  maintaining  the  water  permanently  at  ordinary  flood  level,  and 

such  a  privilege  can  very  readily  be  obtained.     Such  privileges  are 

of  great  value,  not  only  as  increasing  the  head  acting  on  the  wheel 

in  low  stages  of  the  stream,  but  as  enabling  the  water  of  nights 

and  holidays  to  be  held  to  a  larger  extent  for  use  during  working 

hours.     The  fixtures  for  accomplishing  this  result  are  called  flash 

boards. 

A  dam  owner  always  obtains  this  privilege  under  the  expressed  or 
implied  agreement  that  the  passage  of  the  water  over  the  weir  shall  be 
left  free  during  high  stages  of  the  stream,  otherwise  the  privilege  of 
applying  flash  boards  would  simply  amount  to  the  privilege  of  raising 
the  dam  so  many  feet  higher.  The  fulfillment  of  this  obligation  requires 
a  form  of  flash-board  barrier  susceptible  of  being  raised  or  lowered 
at  will,  without  any  reference  to  the  stage  of  the  stream.  This  condi- 
tion is  very  imperfectly  fulfilled  by  the  methods  in  common  use* 
which  consist  generally  of  boards  resting  against  iron  pins  let  into  the 
dam,   as  shown  in  Fig.    25.      This    figure  represents  a  system  of 
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flash  boards  4  ft.  high,  which  is  the  greatest  height  ever  attempted,  Mr.  FriielL 
heights  of  2  and  8  ft.  being  much  more  common. 

This  arrangement  holds  the  water  well  enough,  bnt  if  caught  in  a 
flood  there  is  no  relief  till  the  pins  are  broken  down  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water  or  by  floating  ice,  in  which  event  the  boards  go  down 
stream.  When  the  water  falls,  the  boards  are  left  without  support 
from  the  up-stream  side,  and  are  liable  to  fall  off  or  be  blown  off  by  the 
wind,  if  not  fastened  to  the  pins.  Fig.  25  indicates  one  mode  of  fasten- 
ing them,  viz.,  by  small  staples  driven  into  the  boards  and  embracing 
the  pins.  The  joints  are  tightened  by  throwing  in  horse-dung,  saw- 
dust mixed  with  sand,  or  similar  material. 

On  many  large  water-power  streams  the  maintenance  of  a  height 
of  6  ft.  during  low  water  would  involve  no  material  injury  to  any  in- 
terest whatever.  It  has  long  appeared  to  the  writer  that  the  principles 
of  movable  dams  which  have  received  such  development  in  recent 
years  might  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  this  case,  and  he  pre- 
dicts that  the  practicability  of  such 
applications  will,  before  many  years, 
become  apparent  to  those  who  have 
such  interests  in  charge.  As  showing 
the  line  on  which  such  application  will 
probably  take  place,  Figs.  26  and  24  are 
given,  representing  the  application  to 
an  existing  dam  not  constructed  with 
this  purpose  in  view.  To  a  new  dam 
the  principles  could  be  more  advan- 
tageously applied.  The  barrier  con- 
sists of  a  line  of  shutters  hinged  to  the 
top  of  the  dam  at  the  up-stream  edge 
and  supported,  when  up,  by  props 
resting    near    the    down-stream  edge. 

Before  inserting  the  props,  a  chain  is  laid  along  the  dam,  between 
the  props  and  shutters.  This  chain  leaves  the  dam  at  the  abutment 
and  runs  to  a  capstan,  by  winding  in  on  which  the  props  can  be 
tripped  and  the  shutters  can  be  successively  thrown  down.  The  oper- 
ation of  raising  the  shutters  is  not  required  till  the  stream  has  fallen 
to  a  stage  allowing  the  entire  flow,  at  certain  hours,  to  be  drawn  by 
the  mills.  At  such  times  the  water  is  below  the  cap  of  the  dam,  and 
the  raising  of  the  shutters  is  perfectly  simple.  The  shutters  would  be 
liable  to  the  same  difficulty  as  the  boards,  being  lifted  clear  of  the 
props  by  the  wind  when  the  pressure  is  off,  allowing  the  props  to  drop 
out.  This  would  be  obviated  by  employing  the  form  of  hinge  shown 
in  Fig.  27,  limiting  the  movement  of  the  shutter  and  allowing  it 
to  be  strained  up  with  considerable  force  before  inserting  the  prop. 
The  fall  of  the  shutter  would  be  cushioned  by  the  water  underneath 
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Mr.  FrizeU.  it,  and  when  lying  flat  on  the  masonry  it  could  suffer  no  injury  from 
floating  bodies.  The  only  injury  to  be  apprehended  from  the  fall  of 
the  shutter  is  from  extraneous  bodies  lying  on  the  top  of  the  masonry, 
which  should  be  guarded  against.  A  stone  thrown  in  at  random 
would  be  very  certain  to  be  received  in  the  cavity  of  the  hinge.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  wooden  props  would  be  liable  to  be  caught 
under  the  shutter  when  the  latter  falls,  but  this  could  hardly  occur. 
Before  the  shutter  could  catch  the  prop,  the  bulk  of  the  water  under 
it  must  be  expelled,  carrying  the  prop  with  it.  The  props  need  not 
be  sacrificed,  as  are  the  boards  in  the  ordinary  arrangement,  as  they 
can  be  attached  by  cords  to  the  main  chain  and  hauled  in  with  it. 
Mr.  Wiiiard.  Major  J.  H.  WiLiiABD. — Needle  dams  recommend  themselves  for 
moderate  lifts  on  account  of  the  small  base  required,  the  simplicity  of 
parts,  quickness  of  maneuvers,  and  the  small  amount  of  time  and 
money  for  replacement  or  repair  of  any  part.  For  high  lifts  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  needles  would  soon  become  prohibitory,  not 

only  because  hand  methods  could 


not  be  used,  but  because  of  the  loss 
of  time  in  setting  up,  and  the  in- 
creased annual  charge  for  operating. 
The  needle  dam  does  not  seem  suited 
for  streams  that  bear  much  drift, 
though  the  controllable  boom  at 
Louisa  is  a  clever  and  inexpensive 
device  for  keeping  it  away  from  the 
dam. 

The  writer,  when  visiting  the 
lock  and  dam  at  Louisa  last  Novem- 
ber, had  no  expectation  of  finding 
a  tight  dam,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  at  being  able  to  walk  the  full 
length  of  the  weir  masonry  dry-shod.  The  pool  was  drawn  down 
about  a  foot  to  permit  some  repair  to  a  pier,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
trickle  between  the  needles.  The  pass  sill  was  under  water,  but  the 
flow  between  the  pass  needles  was  insignificant — only  a  small  gush  or 
spurt  here  and  there. 
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Having  taken  a  paper*  of  some  16  pages,  with  plates,  giving  an 
account  of  some  experiments  in  regulating  pool  levels  on  the  Arden- 
naise  Meuse,  the  pools  under  treatment  fluctuating  considerably  from 
the  operations  of  a  great  number  of  mills,  the  writer  found  that  the 
problem  had  been  solved  by  standing  out  as  many  alternate  needles  as 
seemed  to  be  required  by  using  a  long-handled  trident  or  fork  and 
dropping  in  pins,  so  simple  a  method  that  the  author  hardly  thought 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention. 

Naturally,  the  author  does  not  advocate  his  trestle  form,  but  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  trial  on  a  large  scale.  The  writer  saw  a  model  of  full 
*  No.  IV  of  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chause^es,  2d  Trlmestre,  1897. 
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size  composed  of  several  trestles,  and  has  no  doubt  that  a  dam  of  Mr.  wuiard. 
eqnal  lift  with  that  of  the  navigable  pass  could  be  put  in  at  no  greater 
cost,  and  probably  with  considerable  gain  in  speed  of  maneuvering. 
This  form  should  allow  considerable  overfall. 

However,  the  bear-trap  forms,  in  spite  of  the  great  base  required, 
and  of  the  many  objections  raised  against  them,  seem  to  be  gaining 
friends,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale.  The  idea  of 
maneuvering  a  dam  by  the  power  of  the  stream  itself,  holding  its  crest 
at  any  height  desired,  or  making  almost  an  open  river  by  the  turn  of  a 
hand- wheel,  is  exceedingly  tempting.  Lumbermen  have  built  many 
of  different  forms  that  have  not  been  expensive  or  failures,  and  it  is 
not  beyond  the  skill  of  engineers  to  develop  practical  forms  and  to 
deduce  trustworthy  formulas  for  them  under  all  conditions. 

Unequal  distribution  of  water  pressures,  and  not  merely  improper 
proportioning  of  moving  parts,  seem  to  be  the  chief  troubles,  and  the 
writer  thinks  he  has  solved  the  problem  somewhat  after  the  method  of 
Major  Marshall  in  his  last  improvement  on  the  original  bear-trap,  and 
is  glad  to  agree  with  him  in  believing  that  the  simplest  forms  are  the 
best  to  be  worked  at. 

The  Lang  gate,  though  held  to  be  a  step  backward  on  account  of 
the  idler,  requires  correct  proportions  only  to  insure  its  working  under 
all  conditions.  Qi^tes  forming  inclosed  chambers  demand  the  most 
careful  machining  to  insure  the  parallelism  of  four  axes,  and  slight 
wearing  or  shock  may  cause  them  to  bind  and  stick,  and,  perhaps,  tear 
out  from  their  foundations.  The  inclosed  forms,  however,  of  which 
the  Girard  or  Parker  reversed  seem  most  desirable,  would  probably  be 
more  efficient  with  respect  to  ratios  of  lift  and  base. 

The  writer  feels  that  bear-traps  are  indicated  for  streams  of  great 
range  between  high  and  low-water  discharge  or  of  great  sensitiveness, 
and  the  question  of  sedimentary  deposit  within  or  without  seems  to  be 
of  little  moment,  being  a  difficulty  that  can  easily  be  overcome.  Prop- 
erly proportioned  and  sufficiently  strong  leaves  can  be  built  and  the 
water  pressures  made  reasonably  uniform;  but  the  way  to  do  it  is  not 
to  spend  too  much  time  on  little  models  or  differentials,  but  to  build 
one  form  or  another  as  thought  suited  to  the  conditions,  after  a  careful 
study  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  mathematical  discussion.  This 
is  practically  what  Captain  Chittenden  is  doing  at  dam  No.  1,  Osage 
River,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

As  to  initial  head :  if  it  should  happen  to  fail  at  certain  stages  of  back- 
water, or  be  insufficient  from  the  first,  any  simple  auxiliary  form  may  be 
used,  as  in  the  double-shutter  dams,  to  be  dropped  and  secured  afterward. 

The  writer  would  favor  the  use  of  compressed  air,  which  should  be 
admitted  into  self-discharging  pockets  of  the  main  moving  leaf;  the  air 
being  compressed  by  turbine  power  or  by  inexpensive  hot-air  or  coal-oil 
engines,  such  as  are  being  installed  on  some  of  the  new  fortifications. 
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Mr.  FuerteB.  Jambs  H.  Fubbtes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  £. — This  paper,  in  which  the 
author  so  thoroughly  discusses  the  various  types  of  movable  dams 
in  use  in  this  country  and  abroad,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  practical  utility 
by  bringing  out  many  of  the  valuable  attributes  of  the  movable  dam 
which  are  at  present  but  little  appreciated. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  these  contrivances 
has  been  their  expense,  as  compared  with  stationary  dams.  As  the 
author  has  pointed  out,  however,  the  fact  that  their  crests  may  be 
brought  to  a  higher  level  relative  to  the  extreme  danger  flood  height, 
indicates  that  their  use  may,  in  certain  locations,  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  fewer  dams  in  a  given  water  course  than  would  be  possible 
with  fixed  dams;  and  although  the  individual  movable  dams  may  cost 
more  than  the  individual  fixed  dams,  the  total  cost  of  the  series  might 
not  be  much  more  with  one  type  than  with  the  other. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  that  a  movable  dam  should  fulfill, 
as  enumerated  by  the  author,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  form  of  construction  should  permit  the  opening 
of  the  dam  at  different  points  in  its  length  simultaneously;  that  its 
character  should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  sadden  floods; 
that  in  special  locations,  where  damage  from  drift-wood  or  ice  is  to  be 
apprehended,  the  form  of  dam  should  be  such  as  to  pass  the  floating 
masses  with  the  minimum  risk  to  the  structure;  and,  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  in  a  cold  climate,  it  should  be  possible  to  operate  the 
dam  when  the  pool  is  covered  with  thick  ice.  Further,  leaving  out  the 
question  of  the  topography  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
location,  two  additional  elements  must  be  considered ;  these  are  the 
original  cost  of  the  dam,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

Needle  dams  cost  less  than  any  other  form  of  movable  dam  at 
present  in  use,  but  in  point  of  operation  they  are  more  expensive 
than  some  of  the  other  forms.  Under  some  conditions  it  is  probable 
that  the  annual  expense,  including  interest,  sinking  fund  charges  and 
cost  of  operation,  may  be  higher  for  the  needle  dam  than  for  some 
others,  which  cost  more  for  installation.  The  writer,  in  these  remarks, 
does  not  presume  to  imply  a  criticism  on  the  form  of  dam  chosen  for 
the  Big  Sandy  Kiver,  at  Louisa. 

Beliable  figures  regarding  the  cost  of  operating  movable  dams  are 
rather  difiScult  to  obtain,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  in  this  discussion, 
much  information  of  this  kind  may  be  brought  out  by  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  different  forms. 

On  page  432  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are,  to 
his  knowledge,  no  dams  constructed  wholly  of  needles  except  the  one 
in  this  country.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  has  been  recognized  in 
European  experience,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  passage-way 
for  floods  through  needle  dams  in  a  short  enough  period  of  time  to 
give  relief.     This  would  be  particularly  true  in  flashy  streams.     For 
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this  reason,  generaUj,  the  weir  will  be  found  to  be  of  some  form  per-  Mr.  Fueitet. 
mitting  the  water  to  flow  over  the  top  edge;  snch  as  the  Chanoine 
wicket  and  its  modifications,  or  the  Desfontaines,  the  Girard,  or  Th^- 
nard  weirs,  or  the  Bonl^  gates.  M.  Poir^e  recognized  the  dangers  from 
floating  bodies  and  ice  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
provide  large  and  ample  weirs  at  each  of  his  dams  for  the  passage  of 
floating  bodies,  and  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  tops  of  the  needles 
and  trestles.  With  a  more  rigorous  climate  than  that  of  Kentucky,  it 
is  a  question  whether,  in  cold  winters,  considerable  trouble  would  not 
be  experienced  at  the  Louisa  dam. 

In  moderately  cold  weather  a  thin  skin  of  ice  will  form  on  the 
pool.  With  the  rapid  rising  of  the  river,  due  to  a  sudden  thaw  or  to 
other  causes,  this  ice  will  break  loose  and  float  down  in  large  masses 
toward  the  dam.  If,  then,  the  needles  of  a  needle  dam  are  removed, 
the  velocity  of  the  water  will  increase,  and  the  cakes  of  ice  will  be 
carried  down  through  the  trestles,  or  may  pile  up  on  each  other  and  be 
difficult  of  removal.  Eventually  the  dam  may  be  entirely  taken  out,  but 
the  process  will  be  slow  and  attended  with  considerable  danger,  both  to 
the  operatives  and  to  the  structure.  If  the  cold  is  very  intense,  the  ice 
formed  above  the  dam  may  become  very  thick,  and  the  water  issuing 
between  the  needles  will  freeze,  not  only  on  the  down-stream  side,  but 
between  the  needles  themselves,  and  the  whole  dam  will  be  frozen  into 
a  solid  mass.  It  would  be  difficult  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  possible 
damages  if  a  sudden  flood  should  come  down  the  valley  when  the  dam 
was  in  such  a  condition. 

One  reason  why  the  inconvenience  due  to  ice  has  not  been  given 
more  prominence  is  that  in  most  existing  cases  the  dams  serve  only 
to  aid  navigation,  which  is  closed  entirely  in  cold  weather,  and  conse- 
quently the  dams  are  frequently  knocked  down  completely  at  the  close 
of  the  season  of  navigation.  When,  however,  the  limits  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  water,  from  periods  of  drought  to  periods 
of  extreme  floods,  must  be  kept  between  fixed  points  throughout  the 
year  for  the  development  of  power,  the  storage  of  water,  or  for  other 
purposes,  then  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  passage  of  ice  and 
floating  bodies  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the  determination  of  the 
type  of  dam  to  be  used.  The  author  admits  that  at  Louisa,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  another  form  of  dam  been  used  for  the  weir. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Poir^e  dam,  particularly  with  the  improvements 
suggested  by  the  author,  is  simple,  convenient  and  practical.  It 
has  been  severely  tested,  and,  although  the  oldest  successful  form  of 
movable  dam  in  use,  it  is  still  unquestionably  the  best  for  many  situa- 
tions. It  is  cheap  and  tight,  and,  for  channels  which  do  not  require  to 
be  opened  with  great  rapidity,  pre-eminently  suitable. 

The  idea  advanced  on  page  491,  describing  plans  the  author  has  under 
way  for  a  high-lift  dam,  with  the  needles  on  the  down-stream  side  of 
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Mr.  Tuertes.  the  trestle,  has  many  points  deserving  commendation.  *  This  form  of 
dam  is,  however,  open  to  the  same  objections  which  apply  to  every 
needle  dam  where  ice  is  to  be  expected.  Where  tronble  from  ice  is  not 
anticipated,  it  wonld  unqaestionably  be  an  improvement  on  the  older 
type. 

The  very  expensive  system  of  movable  dams,  consisting  of  the  fixed 
overhead-bridge  serving  to  retain  the  upper  ends  of  the  elem^its  of 
the  dam,  will  probably  find  its  greatest  usefulness  in  swift  rivers, 
which  in  time  of  floods  roll  large  boulders  ani  great  quantities  of 
gravel  along  their  beds.  The  effect  of  this  would  in  time  tend  to 
destroy  the  trestles  and  other  parts  of  dams  which  are  lowered  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  In  fact,  even  in  such  locations,  their  great  expense 
would  confine  their  applicability  to  the  navigable  passes.  Dams 
suspended  to  overhead -bridges  have  one  great  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  ice  fields  and  large 
masses  of  drift  wood  to  pass  through  them  without  injury  to  the 
structure.  This  is  done  at  the  dam  on  the  Seine  at  Poses,  where,  by 
slightly  raising  the  stanchions  against  which  the  curtains  roll,  their 
bottoms  are  disengaged  from  the  sill,  and  the  whole  section  of  the 
dam,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  desired,  is  allowed  to  swing  down 
stream  hanging  from  the  bridge,  thus  permitting  the  floating  matter  to 
escape. 

The  dam  at  Poses,  consisting  of  seven  spans,  as  the  author  has  de- 
scribed, is  so  arranged  that  two  of  these  spans  can  be  removed  and  all 
the  overhead  works  drawn  up,  to  permit  boats  to  pass  at  high  water. 
At  one  side  of  this  dam  lies,  first,  a  large  lock,  then  a  relief  channel 
with  Poir^e  needles,  and  then  a  small  lock  for  light  traffic.  All  the 
power  for  operating  the  movable  weirs,  lighting  the  premises,  etc.,  is 
derived  from  a  turbine  wheel,  located  at  the  end  of  the  overflow  weir, 
at  which  there  is,  when  the  pool  is  full,  an  effective  head  of  13 ft.,  with 
a  minimum  of  a  little  over  3  ft.  when  the  dam  is  entirely  removed. 
The  power  from  this  turbine  is  converted  into  electrical  energy  by  a 
dynamo,  and  is  stored  in  a  large  accumulator  plant,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  as  required.  The  curtains  closing  the  dam  are  raised  by  4 
electric  cranes,  each  of  which  can  be  handled  by  one  man. 

The  author's  criticism  of  the  curtain  of  M.  Camer^  seems,  to  the 
writer,  to  be  in  some  respects  unfounded.  The  curtains,  at  the  dam 
at  Poses,  are  7.4  ft.  in  width.  They  are  made  of  yellow  pine,  treated 
with  a  preservative,  and  vary  from  about  2\  to  3  ins.  in  thickness. 
They  are  both  durable  and  serviceable.  One  curtain  that  the  writer 
saw  laid  out  for  repairs  had  been  in  use  for  10  years,  and  there  was 
bat  one  ribbon  which  needed  replacing.  The  author's  criticism  of  the 
Oamerd  curtain,  on  account  of  its  weight,  is  misleading.  The  weight 
of  the  needles  at  the  Louisa  dam,  to  fill  a  space  equal  to  that  covered 
by  one  Garner^  curtain  at  the  Poses  dam,  is  just  about  the  same  as  the 
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weight  of  the  curtain,  while  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  lift  at  Mr.  Fuertas. 

these  two  dams.     In  locations  where  power  is  ayaiiable  or  necessary 

for  the  manetLvering  of  the  dam,  it  would  certainly  be  economy  to  be 

able  to  remove  as  much  of  the  dam  at  a  time  as  possible,  and  in  such 

places  the  Camera  curtain  would  possess  merits.     In  waters  which  run 

clear  throughout  the  year,  such  as  the  Rhdne  as  it  leaves  the  Lake  of 

Geneva,  there  will  be  no  cause  to  fear  that  the  spaces  between  the  bars 

of  the  curtains  would  become  filled  with  debris  in  rolling  them  up. 

For  such  locations  the  Camer^  curtain  is  undoubtedly  applicable;  in 

fact  it  is  at  present  in  use  there. 

It  may,  at  times,  be  of  advantage  to  be  able  to  discharge  floods  from 
the  bottom,  instead  of  from  the  top,  of  the  dam.  In  the  winter,  when 
the  ice  is  thick  on  the  pool,  a  dam  of  needles  or  Boul^  gates  might  be 
unwieldy,  when,  under  similar  conditions,  the  Camer^  curtain  could 
be  rolled  up  from  the  bottom  with  comparative  ease,  and  without 
danger,  either  to  the  operatives  or  to  the  structure.  The  danger  to 
foundations,  urged  by  the  author  against  the  Camer^  curtain,  due  to 
the  great  velocity  of  efflux  of  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  open- 
ing, need  be  no  greater  than  would  result  from  the  overflow  of  the 
same  quantity  of  water  per  unit  of  time,  from  the  crest  of  a  weir. 
Proper  constructions  are  necessary  in  either  case,  and  in  any  event  the 
scouring  effect  when  the  curtain  is  rolled  up  would  be  identically  the 
same  as  would  result  from  the  same  width  of  opening  in  a  Poir^e  dam 
of  equal  depth. 

The  author  advocates  the  use  of  wide  needles  handled  by  power, 
and  his  suggestion  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  seems,  however, 
that  he  is  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  when  he  condemns, 
so  harshly,  the  invention  of  M.  Camer^  as  a  clumsy  device  with  no 
good  points,  on  the  ground  that  it  requires  mechanical  power  to 
operate  it. 

The  writer  considers  that  tl\,e  unit  used  by  the  author  in  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  the  comparative  cost  of  different  dams  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, OB  the  ground  that  it  is  misleading.  Two  dams,  for  instance,  of 
the  same  length,  but  of  different  heights,  under  similar  conditions  as 
to  foundations  and  other  requirements,  would  have  different  costs  per 
linear  foot;  when  the  cost  is  given  in  this  way  it  is  very  essential  to 
state  also  the  height  of  the  dam.  This  unit  is,  however,  in  quite  gen- 
eral use  in  France,  where,  also,  the  cost  is  frequently  given  per  square 
meter  of  upright  surface  of  the  dam.  Neither  of  these  units  should  be 
used  without  stating  the  height  of  the  lift. 

The  cost  of  the  Louisa  dam,  viz.,  9245.66  per  running  foot,  with  a 
lift  of  12  ft. ,  is  quite  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  many  of 
the  high-lift  dams  in  Europe.  There  are  no  needle  dams  in  use  which 
at  all  approximate  this  one  in  height  of  lift,  and,  therefore,  no*  com- 
parisons of  cost  can  be  given.     The  cost  of  several  of  the  European 
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Mr,  Fuertee.  dams  is  stated  to  be  as  follows:*  On  the  Sa6iie,  when  the  average  lift 
is  7.54  ft.,  the  dams  for  the  navigable  passes,  with  Chanoine  wiok^s 
a^id  trestles,  cost  about  $244  per  foot.  The  weirs  with  Poir^  needles 
cost  about  1^110  per  foot. 

Upon  the  Mouse  in  Ardennes,  the  average  lift  is  only  5.9  ft.,  and  the 
cost  of  the  needle  dam  about  $97  per  foot. 

Upon  the  Belgian  Meuse,  the  Poir^e  dams  on  the  navigable  passes, 
with  a  lift  of  about  8.2  ft.,  as  well  as  the  weirs  with  Chanoine  wioketa 
and  trestles,  cost,  on  the  average,  $152  per  foot. 

Upon  the  Mame,  the  Chanoine  wickets  and  trestles  in  the  navigable 
passes,  with  an  average  lift  of  approximately  6.6  ft.,  cost  about  $244 
per  foot.  The  weirs  with  Desfontaine*s  drum  wickets,  having  a  lift  of 
3.3  ft.,  cost  about  $152  per  foot. 

The  average  cost  of  the  weirs  at  Sureene8,t  consisting  of  Boul^  gates 
and  Camera  curtains,  with  a  lift  of  11  ft.,  was  about  $866  per  foot. 

The  dam  at  Poses,  with  a  normal  lift  of  13.7  ft.,  cost,  including 
very  elaborate  appurtenances,  upward  s  of  $1  700  per  runnin g  foot.  This 
statement,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading,  and  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  actual  cost  of  the  weirs,  the  bridges,  piers,  masonry, 
foundations,  etc.,  was  about  $975  per  foot;  and  the  balance  was  for 
the  accessory  works,  lands  and  power  plant. 

The  dam  designed  by  the  author,  described  on  page  562,  is  very 
simple  and  ingenious.  Some  of  the  disadvantages  that  could  be  urged 
against  it  are,  that  it  must  be  opened  always  from  one  end;  that  no 
section  could  be  lowered  until  all  those  away  from  it  on  one  side  were 
down  or  falling;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  opening  in  it 
in  the  middle,  or  at  any  other  desirable  point  or  points.  It  would  also 
be  a  difficult  dam  to  maneuver  in  a  rising  river  carrying  much  drift- 
wood or  running  ice,  and  also  in  a  swift  river  rolling  boulders  and 
gpravel  along  its  bed  during  freshets. 
Mr.  Maitby.  l^^  B.  Mai/iby,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. — The  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  exhaustive  and  painstaking  care  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. Only  those  who  have  undertaken  the  4K>mplete  investigation  of 
a  subject  of  this  nature  can  appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired in  the  preparation  of  such  a  paper. 

The  writer,  as  Assistant  Engineer  to  Captain  H.  1tf .  Chittenden* 
United  States  Engineers,  has  been  engaged  in  the  designing  of  the  de- 
tails for  the  drum  weir  to  be  built  in  the  Osage  Biver,  and  desires  to 
present  some  further  remarks  on  this  type  of  a  movable  dam. 

In  considering  the  project  for  the  construction  of  Lock  and  Dam 
No.  1  on  the  Osage  Biver,  a  dam  having  a  height  of  16  ft.  above  extreme 
low- water  was  Hxed  upon  as  more  nearly  meeting  the  conditions  exist- 
ing and  required. 

*  GuiUemaiii,  ''Naytgation  Interieure.'' 
t  Boul6,  '*  Le  Barrage  dee  Suremee.'' 
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The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  movable  structure  arose  from  Mr.  Maltby. 
the  fact  that  to  avoid  the  flooding  of  valuable  farm  land  the  high-wat€r 
cross-section  at  this  point  should  be  contracted  as  little  as  possible.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  flood  plane  above  a  flxed  dam  would  be  raised 
slightly  over  3  ft.  above  its  level  in  the  natural  conditions.  With  the 
proposed  structure  the  rise  in  the  flood  plane  will  be  less  than  1  ft. 
This  difference  of  2  ft.  in  flood  levels  would  submerge  a  very  consider- 
able acreage,  the  damage  to  which  would  amount  to  much  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  movable  dam  over  a  fixed  one. 

In  considering  the  type  of  movable  dam  to  be  built  the  following 
requirements  were  kept  in  mind : 

(1)  The  movable  portion  should  be  capable  of  rapid  and  safe  mani- 
pulation under  the  adverse  conditions  of  a  rapidly  rising  river  filled 
with  drift  or  running  ice,  with  the  flood  arriving  practically  without 
warning  and  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  and  possibly  during  a  severe 
storm  of  rain,  snow  or  sleet. 

(2)  It  should  be  possible  ta  not  only  lower  it,  but  to  raise  it  under 
a  full  or  partial  head  of  water;  for  there  will  be  times  in  short  sudden 
rises  when  it  will  be  desirable  to  discharge  the  flood  without  lowering 
the  pool  above.  It  will  very  seldom  be  desirable  to  allow  the  pools  to 
come  to  the  same  level  except  during  extremely  high  floods. 

(3)  It  should  be  possible  to  lower  a  portion  of  it  independently,  for 
pool  regulation,  and  to  again  raise  it  against  the  head  between  the 
pools. 

(4)  The  cost  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

These  rigid  requirements  cannot  be  met  by  the  ordinary  needle  or 
wicket  dams,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  the  above  conditions  are  fully 
met  in  the  design  proposed.  The  proposed  dam  is  quite  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  author.  A  mathematical  discussion  by  Captain  Chit- 
tenden* and  a  discussion  of  the  strains  in  the  members  and  a  detailed 
estimate  of  costf  is- also  at  hand.  The  dam  consists  of  a  fixed  weir 
of  concrete  9  ft.  high,  with  a  movable  weir  of  structural  steel  sheeted 
with  wood,  having  a  vertical  lift  of  7  ft.  It  will  be  760  ft.  in  length, 
divided  into  10  sections  each  75  ft.  long.  The  sections  will  be  sepa- 
rated by  piers  10  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  higher  than  the  crest  of  the  weir. 

These  piers  contain  the  conduits  for  the  inlet  and  egress  of  water 
into  a  passage  below  the  movable  weir  and  also  the  valves  for  controlling 
the  flow.  The  valves  are  actuated  by  hydraulic  engines,  which  are  in 
turn  operated  by  a  small  pressure  pump  on  shore. 

Each  section  can  be  operated  independently  of  any  other,  and  the 
flow  over  the  dam  adjusted  to  a  nicety.  The  whole  dam  or  any 
number  of  sections  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  one  man,  at  any  time 
and  under  any  conditions,  in  a  very  few  minutes  (except  when  the  dam 

♦  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Vol.  xvi,  p.  2B0. 
t  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1897,  p.  8956. 
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Mr.  Maltby.  is  drowned  oat  by  back  water  from  the  Missouri  River  and  there  is 
no  head).  It  is  divided  into  independent  sections  by  piers  to  comply 
with  the  third  condition  mentioned  above.  In  a  narrow  river,  or  in  any 
position  where  individual  control  of  each  section  is  not  considered 
necessary,  the  piers  may  be  omitted  and  sections  of  any  convenient 
length  be  built  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  all  operated  from  one  con- 
duit beneath  them. 

Since  the  weir  is  self-contained  and  all  the  surfaces  maintain  their 
same  relative  positions,  the  ends  of  the  sections  may  be  closed,  thus 
permitting  movement  between  sections,  due  to  irregularity  in  time 
and  rate  of  falling  or  rising,  without  leakage.  The  length  of  a  weir 
under  the^e  conditions  is  only  limited  by  the  practical  limits  of  the 
size  of  the  conduits  supplying  water  to  the  under  or  pressure  Rurfaoe. 

Referring  to  Fig.  11,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  movable  portion  is  not 
only  self-3ontained,  but  of  rigid  construction  and  has  but  one  axis  of 
rotation.  The  practical  advantage  of  the  latter  point  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  those  familiar  with  the  constructive  difficulties  in  building  a 
long  structure  with  four  parallel  axes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

There  are  no  angles  in  which  drift  can  lodge,  and  when  down,  the 
fixed  weir,  the  top  of  the  movable  weir  and  the  apron  form  a  smooth 
and  continuous  surface  with  no  projecting  obstructions  and  no  depres- 
sions which  may  be  filled  with  sand  or  gravel. 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  S120  000.  An  estimate  was  made  bj 
a  former  engineer  for  a  Chanoine  wicket  dam  having  a  lift  1  ft.  less 
than  that  now  proposed,  amounting  to  3182  500. 

The  above  amounts  show  a  very  considerable  difference  in  favor  of 
the  drum  weir,  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  mentioned. 

A  model  of  the  proposed  dam,  of  full  size  in  section  and  10  ft.  long, 
with  water-ways  for  the  inlet  and  egress  of  water  to  a  chamber  propor- 
tioned in  size  to  the  length,  has  just  been  built.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
tank  of  proper  size,  and  water  to  operate  it  is  furnished  by  a  Cameron 
pump  with  10-in.  suction.  It  has  been  operated  under  conditions  as 
near  those  to  be  met  with  in  actual  practice  as  it  is  possible  to  produce. 
The  operations  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  have  served  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  in  its  behavior  in  actual  service. 
Mr.  Button.  Wm.  R  Hdtton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  he  has  obtained  in  placing  the  '*  needles  **  of 
his  dam  by  machinery,  the  practicability  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  a  year  of  operation. 

As  seen  in  France,  the  merit  of  the  *' needle  "  dam  seemed  to  the 
writer  to  consist  in  the  facility  with  which  the  maneuvering  of  the 
**  needles  "  was  executed,  the  lifts  all  being  low. 

The  needle  dams  on  the  Belgian  Meuse  are  too  unwieldy  to  be 
operated  except  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  regulation  is  therefore 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  weir,  si/st^me  Chanoine, 
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Movable  dams  are  certainly  a  great  improvement  upon  fixed  dams  Mr.  Button, 
in  those  cases  where  they  may  be  properly  applied;  but  there  are 
other  considerations  than  the  mere  matter  of  height  and,  in  a  degree,  of 
cost,  which  determine  their  application. 

On  .the  Kanawha  improvement  the  movable  dams  are  placed  where 
the  river  slope  is  less  than  1  ft.  to  the  mile.  Where  it  is  2  and  8  ft. 
to  the  mile,  fixed  dams  wifch  locks  of  15  ft.  lift  are  substituted.  Not 
only  would  the  movable  dams  on  this  part  of  the  river  be  too  close  for 
a  proper  economy,  but  the  duration  of  the  open  navigation  would  be 
considerably  less,  owing  to  the  greater  slope,  and  the  greater  velocity 
of  the  current  with  a  given  quantity  of  water  in  the  stream. 

The  author  seems  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  depth  of  water 
below  the  dam  as  affecting  its  strength.  When  the  water  below 
reaches  half  way  up  the  dam,  the  stresses  in  the  needle  bars  will  be 
}  as  g^eat  as  if  there  were  none  below;  and  in  his  suggested  dam,  18 
ft.  high,  with  6  ft.  of  water  on  the  lower  side,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  below  reduces  the  stresses  only  about  6  per  cent. 

The  water  in  the  lower  pool  is  useful,  in  the  case  of  the  Chanoine 
wicket,  in  reducing  the  shock  of  its  fall,  and  similarly  with  the  released 
needles;  but  the  needles  and  the  wickets  must  be  computed  for  the 
water  pressure  against  their  entire  length,  without  relief  from  the  lower 
pool. 

If  the  Pontoise  dam,  described  by  the  author,  is  excepted,  the  Big 
Sandy  dam  is  the  highest  needle  dam  yet  constructed;  but  the  first 
Chanoine  dams  built  on  the  Kanawha  had  the  same  height  from  sill  to 
crest,  and  some  of  the  later  ones  are.  said  to  be  still  higher. 

In  a  Chanoine  dam,  before  the  invention  of  the  Pasqueau  hurter, 
the  width  of  the  opening  (the  pass)  was  a  much  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  its  height.  In  France,  as  the  height  of  the  wicket  was  in- 
creased, the  width  of  the  pass  was  reduced,  so  that  at  Port  &  TAnglais 
on  the  Seine,  when  the  height  of  the  pool  was  made  12  ft.,  the  width  of 
the  pass  was  reduced  to  about  94  ft. 

The  first  two  dams  built  on  the  Kanawha,  Nos.  4  and  5,  are  18  ft. 
high,  and  the  passes  are  more  than  2i  times  the  width  of  the  Port  ll 
TAnglais  pass,  or  about  248  ft.  With  this  great  width  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  tripping  bar  should  throw  two  wickets  by  each  of  its  first 
four  movements. 

The  only  experience  then  to  be  had  was  that  of  the  French  engi- 
neers, which  was  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  designing  the  trip- 
ping bars  and  machinery,  having  regard  to  the  much  greater  forces  to 
be  dealt  with.  In  other  respects,  where  the  results  of  observation  and 
experience  were  less  necessary,  departures  were  made  from  French 
forms,  some  of  which  were  adopted  in  France  at  about  the  same  time. 

On  the  Kanawha  the  trestles  are  spaced  8  ft.  apart,  or  one  trestle  to 
every  two  wickets,  French  practice  having  placed  a  trestle  to  every 
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Mr.  HuttoiL  wicket.  If  the  latter  method  had  been  found  indispensable,  some 
other  method  of  closure,  using  the  trestles  only,  would  have  been 
adopted,  as  it  seemed  inexcusable  to  fill  the  river  with  trestles  onlj  to 
operate  a  second  dam  below.  The  double  spacing  of  the  trestles  was 
rendered  practicable  by  carrying  the  winch  on  a  truck  with  three 
axles,  so  that  in  raising  an  intermediate  wicket  the  lateral  stress  was 
brought  upon  the  trestle  through  the  wheels  at  the  ends;  at  other 
times,  the  central  wheels  alone  transmitted  the  stress. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Fort  ViUez  dam  was  the  rubble  masonry  blocks  built  on  the  shore  and 
run  to  the  water  on  a  railway  truck.  The  French  masons  are  experts 
in  the  rare  art  of  building  rubble  masonry  solid,  and  their  engineers  in 
many  cases  prefer  blocks  of  rubble  masonry  to  blocks  of  concrete.  The 
truck  entering  the  water  until  the  block  was  sufficiently  submerged, 
a  float  came  over  it,  took  hold  of  the  clevis  built  into  the  block  and 
carried  it,  reduced  in  weight,  to  its  place  in  the  wall.  The  site  of  the 
pier  was  surrounded  with  these  blocks,  and  the  interior  was  filled  to 
the  upper  surface  with  concrete  deposited  through  the  water,  as  is 
common  in  France,  by  means  of  hinged  buckets,  opening  in  the  bottom. 
Mp.  Watt  I^-  A.  Watt,  Esq. — The  subject  of  the  paper  has,  as  yet,  scarcely  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  Movable  dams  have  been  more  or  less 
on  trial  before  government  engineers  and  navigation  interests  since 
their  introduction  in  America,  but  their  great  cost  has  restricted  their 
number  and  confined  them  to  the  more  important  rivers.  The  appre- 
ciation in  which  they  are  held  abroad  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  built  on  streams  where  the  combined  length  of  pass  and 
weir  was  scarcely  200  ft.,  and  while  their  use  may  never  become  as 
extended  in  America,  they  could  doubtless  be  constructed  in  many 
places  without  a  cost  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  fixed  dams,  by  em- 
ploying high  lifts. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  precedent  for  high  lifts  in  dams  of 
the  class  required  to  cope  with  the  sudden  floods  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
where  the  first  movable  dams  have  been  built;  for  the  high-lift  dams  of 
Europe  are  on  rivers  of  slow  regimen.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
however,  between  the  little  dam  at  Basseville  with  its  lift  of  S\  ft. 
and  which  could  be  practically  operated  by  one  man,  and  the  g^reat 
dam  at  Poses  with  its  complicated  machinery  and  its  lift  of  nearly  14 
ft. ;  yet  the  latter  dam  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  is  said 
to  have  given  every  satisfaction,  and  its  unusual  height  saved  the 
construction  of  another  lock  and  dam  at  And^,  6  miles  above. 

Why  the  same  success  could  not  be  attained  with  dams  for  swift 
rivers,  if  designed  with  proper  skill,  would  be  hard  to  say,  and  the  ex- 
periments recorded  by  the  author  show  that  many  of  the  objections 
hitherto  urged  can  be  overcome.  The  advantage  of  high  lifts  as 
regards  cost  and  operation  cannot  be  questioned,  and  might  amount  to 
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a  saving  of  30%  over  the  cost  of  similar  dams  of  snoh  lifts  as  are  now  Mr.  Watt, 
adopted. 

The  needle  dam  suggested  bj  the  author,  with  wide-span  trestles, 
would  seem  well  suited  for  deep  passes,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the 
Chanoine  system,  as  20-ft.  wickets  might  be  difficult  to  handle  in  a 
rapid  stream,  besides  being  more  expensive  than  a  similar  surface  of 
needles.  The  Chanoine  dam,  it  is  true,  has  the  advantage  of  each  part 
being  independent  of  the  next,  but  the  same  result  could  probably  be 
secured  in  a  needle  dam  with  trestles  20  ft.  or  more  apart. 

The  "Thomas  *'  trestle  dam  also  seems  a  very  practicable  combina- 
tion, and  a  dam  of  this  kind  could  be  operated  more  easily  and  safely 
than  any  present  standard  type,  except  the  bear-trap  or  the  drum 
wicket.  With  trestles  for  lifts  higher  than  that  shown,  the  writer  finds 
that  as  the  outlines  are  changed  to  suit  the  depth  of  channels  the  up- 
ward tension  on  the  masonry  begins  to  disappear,  until,  in  a  trestle 
for  a  depth  of  16  ft.  over  the  si]l,  the  resultant  pressures  are  all  down- 
ward or  horizontal.  The  advantages  of  this  are,  of  course,  that  the 
heavy  anchorages  of  masonry  and  of  ironwork,  required  to  hold  down 
other  types  of  dam,  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  writer  would  sug- 
gest the  modification  of  placing  the  backs  of  the  channels  near  to- 
gether and  stiffening  the  up-stream  plate  with  an  angle  along  each 
edge  braced  to  the  channels;  in  other  words,  forming  an  ordinary 
trestle  with  a  24-in.  plate  suitably  attached. 

Abthub  M.  Bowman,  Esq. — The  only  bear-trap  dams  operating  sue-  Mr.  Bowman, 
cessfully  are  those  built  according  to  the  most  primitive  type,  having 
only  the  two  flat  leaves  turning  upon  two  fixed,  parallel,  horizontal 
axes,  the  lower  leaf  folding  under  the  upper  one.  They  can  only  be 
said  to  have  been  a  success  in  short  spans,  not  exceeding  60  ft.  in 
length.  In  order  to  overcome  the  twisting  and  warping  action  so  de- 
structive  to  these  flexible  gates,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  constructing 
a  dam  in  which  the  deflection  of  the  gates,  for  a  given  distance,  could 
be  kept  well  within  the  limits  of  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  material 
used  in  its  construction.  It  is  attempted  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
stiffening  of  one  of  the  gates,  preferably  the  lower  one,  where  the 
principal  forces  act,  by  transverse  webs  or  girts,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  axes,  by  which  means  it  is  believed  that  the  working  span  may 
be  increased  to  almost  any  desired  length.  The  dam  is  connected,  at 
either  end,  with  a  supply  of  water,  under  sufficient  head  to  accom- 
plish its  initial  movement  by  the  opening  of  valves.  When  these 
have  been  opened,  admitting  the  water  under  the  gates,  the  force  of  the 
existing  head  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  gate  at  the  end 
next  the  valves.  This  end  would  immediately  rise,  while  the  more  dis- 
tant portion  of  the  gate  would  remain  at  rest  until  the  necessary  lift- 
ing force  reached  it.  This  uniformly  varying  force  causes  a  curve  or 
wave  to  travel  along  the  crest  or  free  edge  of  the  gate  from  the  ends 
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Mr.  Bowman,  toward  the  middle.  The  more  flexible  the  gate,  the  more  apparent 
will  this  ourve  or  wave  become,  and  the  more  injurious  will  be  its  effect 
upon  the  structure  and  the  greater  its  tendency  to  lock  and  bind  in  its 
movement. 

The  calculations  for  deflection  have  been  based  upon  the  following 
considerations  :  -  To  cause  the  initial  movement  of  the  gates,  a  force 
slightly  in  excess  of  their  weight  must  be  applied.  When  the  valves, 
admitting  the  water  at  the  end,  have  been  opened,  the  head,  which  is 
a  maximum  at  the  ends  during  this  instant,  diminishes  uniformly 
toward  the  middle.  It  has  been  'found  accordingly,  that  (assuming 
the  gate  to  be  a  cantilever  held  down  by  its  own  weight  so  that  at  a 
distance  of  50  ft.  from  its  end  the  gate  remains  at  rest  and  is  fixed) 
when  loaded  with  a  uniformly  varying  load  between  the  limits  of  zero 
at  the  fixed  end,  and  at  the  free  end,  an  amount  ])er  lineal  unit  equiv- 
alent to  the  head  necessary  to  cause  the  initial  movement  of  the  dam. 


Fio.  88. 


the  deflection  will  not  be  greater  than  1.839  ins.  for  a  length  of  50  ft., 
which  is  considered  to  be  within  the  limit  of  safety  to  the  structure. 
The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  deflection,  as  deduced  for  the 
foregoing  conditions  : 

19  p/* 


/>  = 


120^/ 


from  which  the  above  deflection  of  1.839  ins.  was  determined.  An- 
other important  factor  in  eliminating  deflection  is  the  prevention  of 
leakage.  The  gates  should  be  made,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  abso- 
lutely water-tight ;  thus  reducing  the  loss  due  to  velocity-head  to  a 
minimum,  and  thereby  ensuring  a  maximum  pressure-head  and  its 
rapid  and  uniform  distribution  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
dam.  Accordingly,  by  thus  stiffening  the  gate  with  transverse  webs, 
and  also  by  making  the  dam  practically  watertight,  thereby  distribut- 
ing  the  pressure  more  rapidly  and  uniformly  throughout,  it  is  be- 
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lieved  that  the  deflection  will  become  inappreciable  and  the  wave  Mr.  Bowman, 
action  along  the  crest  so  suppressed  as  to  eliminate  all  injurious  flex- 
ibility and  allow  the  dam  to  be  extended  to  any  desired  length. 

The  following  is  a  mathematical  solution  of  the  problem  of  deflec- 
tion as  determined  for  the  new  bear-trap  dam  to  be  built  at  Dam  No. 
6,  on  the  Ohio  Biver,  near  Beaver,  Pa.  It  consists  of  three  spans  of 
120  ft.  each,  and  is  13  ft.  2  ins.  high,  with  a  width  of  base  equal  to 
39  ft.  6|  ins.  between  hinges;  the  upper  gate  being  20  ft.  8f  ins.  and 
the  lower  27  ft.  in  width.  Fig.  28  demonstrates  the  determination  of 
these  dimensions  as  the  best  proportions  of  the  gates  for  a  ratio  of 
-fo  of  load  to  lifting  power. 

Y=  lower  l«af  =  base  X  .6821; 

^=  maximum  height  =  base  x  .38287; 


\^-'<-^ 

^.^ 


TM^ 


Wl- 


Fio.  29. 

X  =  upper  leaf  =  base  x  .5239. 

n  =  ratio  of  the  downward  water  pressure  or  load  to  the  upward 
pressure  or  lifting  power. 

In  continuing,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  gates  are  lying  flat  upon 
the  river-bed,  that  the  weight  of  the  lower  gate  acts  along  the  line  of 
its  center  of  gravity,  and  that  an  additional  downward  pressure,  equiv- 
alent to  the  actual  calculated  force  due  to  the  weight  of  the  upper 
gate  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  gates,  acts  along  the  same  line. 
By  referring  to  Fig.  29  and  the  accompanying  table  of  forces  it  is 
found  that: 


...,0,_|)(,_||1=A^)^ 
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Mr.  Bowman. 
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Mr.  Bowman. 


^^3  =  p(-^^U.A)(H^0 


H  =  p 


{h,  -  th) 


6 


(^1  +  2  A^ 


Ay  ^  A^ 


When 


and 


I)±B, 


A, 


g^A 


A,^A^ 


%  A 


10.6  X  207       13.0  X  577 


~       12.55       ^  A^ 

=  451  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  gates. 


451  X  27 
13 


=  936.7 


Bat,  451  lbs.  at  the  point  of  contact  is  equivalent  to 

lbs.  acting  along  the  line  of  the  center  of  gravity  for  each  lineal  foot 
of  dam.     With  an  equivalent  upward  water  pressure  (or  rather  a  water 

pressure  slightly  in  excess  of 
this  amount),  acting  uniformly 
over  each  foot  of  the  dam  at  the 
same  instant,  the  gates  would  rise 
without  showing  any  deflection. 
But,  since  all  flexible  gates  ex- 
hibit deflection,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  lifting  force  decreases  in 
passing  from  the  end  toward  the 
^ '  -»  middle  of  the  dam.     For  the  pur- 

Pio.81.  pose  of  the  calculation,  assume 

that  it  has  its  maximum  value  936. 7  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  or  78. 06  lbs.  per 
lineal  inch  at  the  end  and  diminishes  to  zero  at  a  distance  of  50  ft.  from 
the  end.  The  formula  for  deflection  can  then  be  deduced  as  follows : 
Let  p  =  pressure  per  lineal  inch  at  outer  end  of  cantilever. 
The  total  load  varies  uniformly  from  zero  at  the  flxed  end  to  p  at 
the  other  end. 

Take  a  section  A  B  (Fig.  31)  anywhere  in  the  cantilever  distant  x 
inches  from  the  end;  let  /= the  span  in  inches.  Then  since  the  load  per 
lineal  inch  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  fixed 

(l-x) 


end,  the  pressure  per  lineal  inch  at  A  B  =  p 


I 


Now,  to  deter- 


mine the  bending  moment  at  any  section  A  B,  consider  the  portion 
of  the  beam  to  the  right  of  the  section  ;  the  only  force  acting  upon  this 
part  of  the  beam  is  the  portion  of  the  uniformly  varying  load  lying  to 
the  right  of  the  section  and  is 


/  l  —  x\  X 

p^-Kp-p—Jtj^ 
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The  bending  moment  Mr.  BowmaD. 

«-  X        (  I  —  x\  X  ^x 


=  ^P^'-sP 


3/ 


-\pif-f) 


Now,  the  equation  to  the  beam  from  which  the  deflection  is  deter- 
mined is 

ME 
1  "  r 
Where  M  =  bending  moment. 
/  =  moment  of  inertia. 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity, 
r    =  radius  of  curvature. 
From  calculus  it  is  known  that 


(^*mr 


rf'.v 

rfar' 

where  the  curve  is 

referred  to  rectangular  axes  and  x  and  3/  are  the 

co-ordinates  of  any 

point  on  the  curve. 

Hence  : 

1     rf'y 

r-da^                M 

i^-inyy' 

but  for  y  max. 

H-o- 

and,  therefore, 

cFy       M 

dx"^  EI 

therefore, 

but  when 


therefore, 


dx^^2EI\  SlJ 

dy_     p      (^       x^\  , 
dx~~'lEl\6       12  Ij'^' 

-7-^  =  0,  then  JT  =  I 
d  X 

^~2EI\S       12/ 

P     c' 
"^  2  A'  y  4 
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Mr.  Bowman,  therefore, 


(it 


I  y  _     p      /£* ^       /^\ 


but  when  y  is  a  maximum  x  =  I. 
Therefore, 


p        /*  X  19 


19  pi' 


60 


~  120  is  /• 
Now,  to  determine  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  stiffening  g^irts  or 


the  valne  of  /,: 
From  Fig.  32   /= 
For  Girt  No,  1: 


12  12  12   • 


F<yr  Oirt  No.  2 . 


For  Girt  No.  S: 


For  Oirt  No,  4: 


For  Girt  No,  6: 


It  h,  i„ 


-p^ 


Fig.  88. 


2  angles  3"  x  3"  x  i" 
1  web  pi.  19A'  X  r 
/i  =  496.8. 

4  angles  4"  x  3'  x  j" 

1  web  pi.  361*5"'  X  J" 

2  cover  pi.  SJ"  X  f 
/j  =  6  515. 

4  angles  5"  X  3"  X  J" 

1  web  pi.  48"  X  I" 

2  cover  pis.  lOf  x  4" 
/,  =  15  226. 

4  angles  4"  X  3"  X  i" 

1  web  pi.  35H'  X  r 

2  cover  pis.  81"  X  i" 
/4  =  6  408. 

4  angles  3"  x  3"  x  i" 

1  web  pi.  20i-  X  V 

2  cover  pis.  61"  x  J" 
/j  =  1  379.6. 

1^  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  all  the  g^s. 

^.  =  A  +  ^2  -I-  /j  -f  A  +  h 
=  30025.4 
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By  adding -fcbem  together  it  is  assumed  that  they  act  simnltaneonsly  Mr.  Bownutn. 
at  the  line  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  lower  gate,  and  that  the 
girders  swinging  on  the  hinges  are  perfectly  stiff  and  act  without  de- 
flection. 

E,  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  depends  upon  the  material,  and  for 
steel  is  taken  at  29  000  000. 

Hence,  referring  to  the  formula  for  deflection  and  substituting 

values  for  symbols: — 

19pr* 

_  19  X  78.06  X  600* _  1  ooQft  . 

"  120  x29000U06x  30026  "  ^'^^^  ^^' 

With  so  small  a  deflection  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  objection- 
able tendency,  in  a  long  gate,  of  warping  and  twisting,  has  been  prac- 
tically removed,  and  that  with  proper  handling  its  crest  will  easily  rise 
uniformly  from  end  to  end. 

B.  F.  Thomas,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  closing,  the  author  desires  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
express  his  gratification  at  the  reception  given  to  his  efforts,  both  in 
the  discussion  and  in  private  letters  from  engineer  officers  and  civil 
engineers,  and  to  cordially  thank  those  who,  whether  members  of  this 
Society  or  otherwise,  have  contributed  to  the  literature  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  movable  dams  in  this  discussion,  and  who  have,  with  gentle 
hand,  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  author's  errors  of  statement  and  omis- 
sions of  facts,  apparently  well  known  to  those  engineers  whose  metro- 
politan surrounding^  have  enabled  them  to  keep  posted  on  all  new 
ideas  and  improvements. 

The  account  given  by  the  author  was  only  intended  as  a  rdsum^,  in 
so  far  as  it  treated  of  other  dams  than  that  built  by  him  at  Louisa, 
and  most  of  the  information  therein  given  was  compiled  from  foreign 
publications  of  no  very  recent  date.  This  has  led  to  some  errors  which 
are  corrected  by  Mr.  Vemon-Harcourt  in  his  discussion.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  paper  might  stimulate  those  in  actual  charge  of  dam 
construction  and  students  and  observers  of  the  same  to  further 
remarks  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  profession.  While  it  has  failed 
to  elicit  anything  from  those  in  immediate  charge  of  movable  dam 
construction  in  America,  it  has  brought  forth  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  from  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  those 
who  have  observed  the  practical  working  of  movable  dams  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States. 

The  author  confesses  to  disappointment  that  the  idea  dwelt  upon 
in  the  paper  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  that,  in  future,  dams  should 
be  built  of  higher  lift  than  heretofore,  has  not  been  m6re  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  is  of  vital  importance  to  secure  for  a  dam  every  available 
inch  of  height,  in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  locks  to  be  passed  and 
decrease  the  aggregate  cost  of  improvements,  and  this  feature  should 
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Mr.  ThoniM.  receive  the  most  thorough  inYestigation  and  study  bj  engineers.  The 
type  of  dam,  while  of  great  importance,  is  secondary  to  the  height 
which  can  be  given  to  it. 

Some*of  the  discussions  will  now  be  briefly  touched  upon,  after 
which  wiU  be  given  a  short  description  of  the  new  method  of  simul- 
taneously placing  the  large  needles  in  the  Louisa  dam,  which  has  been 
in  successful  operation  since  January  12th,  1898,  and  which  has  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  apply  needles  of  any  desired  dimensions  to  dams  on 
rivers  of  great  widths. 

Mr.  Vemon-Harcourt^s  remarks  are  valuable  as  coming  from  a. 
gentleman  of  wide  opportunity  for  observation  of  the  actual  working 
of  movable  dams,  as  well  as  an  author  of  undoubted  ability,  and  the 
author  is  grateful  for  his  correction  of  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Krantz  dam,  which  statement  was  made  upon  the  authority  of  a  French 
treatise  on  river  improvement  published  about  1875.  The  author  had 
noticed  that  in  the  later  descriptions  of  the  Port  Villez  dam  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  Krantz  weir,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  work. 

The  author  had  read  the  description  of  Indian  weirs  by  M.  Buck- 
ley, mentioned  by  Mr.  Vemon-Harcourt,  and  was  aware  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  brake  for  regpilating  the  rise  of  the  Th^nard 
counter  shutter,  but  he  had  been  informed  that,  even  with  this  con- 
trivance, the  chains  would  now  and  then  give  way  through  the  failure 
of  the  brake  to  act  or  for  unknown  cause.  As  to  the  drum  weirs  of  the 
river  Main  the  author  had  very  meager  information,  and  even  that 
seems  to  have  been  incorrect.  To  those  desiring  to  study  this  form  of 
weir,  reference  is  made  to  the  papers  mentioned  in  Mr.  Yemon-Har- 
court's  discussion,  and  to  M.  TimonofTs  work  upon  the  subject  of 
drum  weirs  published  in  the  Russian  language  at  8t.  Petersburg. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Vemon-Harcourt  that  ''sliding  panels  are 
more  readily  put  in  place  or  removed,  and  serve  better  than  heavy 
needles  for  adjusting  the  water  level  above  the  dam  "  wiU  have  to  be 
modified  somewhat  since  the  successful  adoption  of  the  plan  for  plac- 
ing the  needles  simultaneously.  The  panels  are,  undoubtedly,  well 
adapted  to  pool  regulation,  but  the  spans  of  the  trestles  must  be  so 
narrow  that  the  spaces  will  not  permit  the  passage  of  drift-wood  after 
the  planks  have  been  taken  out.  Again,  the  maneuvers  would  be  en- 
tirely too  slow  for  a  river  which  rises  as  rapidly  as  most  American 
streams. 

Most  of  those  forms  of  dam  which  must  of  necessity  be  put  in  and 
taken  out  very  slowly,  such  as  Boul^  gates,  Camer^  curtains,  etc., 
cannot  be  considered  for  streams  similar  to  the  Big  Sandy,  which 
carries  drift  on  all  rises,  but  may  well  be  adopted  on  European  rivers 
which  rise  quite  slowly  and  carry  very  little,  if  any,  d^ris.  The 
wide  spacing  of  the  trestles  will  overcome  the  objection  often  raised 
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against  their  use  in  both  wicket  and  needle  dams^  and  accidents  simi-  Mr.  Thomas, 
lar  to  that  at  Davis  Island,  wherein  the  trestles  were  destroyed  bj 
drift  piling  up  against  them,  wonld  probably  be  impossible,  or  at 
least  improbable.  There  is  no  diffionlty  whatever  in  making  the  spans 
20  ft.  and  it  wonld  be  very  difficult  to  destroy  the  trestles  for  such 
spans  because  they  would,  of  necessity,  be  very  strong.  Drift,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  prevent  the  complete  lowering  of  the  dam,  would  rarely 
accumulate  in  spans  of  that  width. 

The  statement  that  "  where  large  masses  of  drift  are  carried  down, 
and  sudden  floods  occur,  a  wicket  dam  without  a  foot-bridge  would 
provide  the  most  convenient  dam,  especially  if  furnished  with  im- 
proved tripping  arrangements  "  is  at  variance  with  experience  in  the 
United  States.  The  drift  permeates  everything  and  blocks  the  lower- 
ing by  becoming  entangled  in  the  horses  of  the  wickets.  As  soon  as  a 
few  wickets  have  been  lowered  the  drift  rushes  through  the  opening, 
only  to  return  below  the  part  yet  standing  and  get  in  the  way.  If 
small-section  dams,  such  as  wickets,  gates,  needles,  etc. ,  are  to  be  put 
in  on  the  passes,  one  of  the  weirs  should  be  provided  with  a  drum, 
bear-trap  or  other  contrivance,  not  operated  in  sections,  but  as  a 
whole,  through  which  the  drift  and  surplus  water  may  be  passed  until 
it  is  time  to  begin  opening  the  pass,  which  time  will  not  arrive  until 
the  head  between  the  pools  has  been  materially  reduced  by  the  fall 
of  water  above  and  the  rise  below  the  dam. 

Mr.  Fuertes  states  that  *  *  it  is  desirable  that  the  form  of  construction 
should  permit  the  opening  of  the  dam  at  different  points  in  its  length 
simultaneously.**  Wicket  dams  fully  answer  this  requirement,  and 
yet  the  author  has  never  known  one  to  be  opened  except  continuously 
from  one  end.  His  statement,  that  the  operation  of  needle  dams  is 
more  expensive  than  some  of  the  other  forms,  is  open  to  question.  The 
Louisa  dam  requires  only  three  men,  while  the  wicket  dams  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  and  Ohio  employ  from  six  to  eight  men  in  operating. 
Excepting  dams  which  are  operated  by  the  force  of  the  water,  of  which 
there  are  few  on  navigable  rivers,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more  economically 
operated  dam  could  be  found  than  the  needle  dam.  Considering  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  commerce,  the  operation  of  the  Kanawha 
wicket  dams  is  carried  on  at  a  remarkably  low  cost — about  92  500  per 
annum  each.  Even  the  fixed  dams  on  the  same  river  and  on  many 
other  rivers  cost  more,  and  some  of  them  more  than  twice  that  amount. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Louisa  dam  will  average  about  $2  200 
per  annum,  which  includes  gauge  observers  at  up-river  points, 
telephone  rent,  telegrams,  lights,  ordinary  repairs,  etc.  This  will 
be  still  further  decreased  upon  the  completion  of  the  system,  as  then 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  keep  the  third  man  during  the  low- water 
season,  probably,  and  the  expense  of  the  telephone  and  gauge- reading 
service  will  be  apportioned. 
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Mr. Thomas.  Mr.  Fnertes  states  that  ''it  has  been  reoognized  in  European  ex- 
perience that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  passageway  for  floods 
through  needle  dams  in  a  short  enough  time  to  grive  relief."  There 
is  not  in  existence  a  small-section  dam  (wickets,  gates,  etc.)  which 
can  be  opened  with  an  approach  to  the  speed  attained  at  the  Big 
Sandy  needle  dam.  The  time  for  removing  the  needles,  as  well  as  for 
placing  them  after  they  are  made  ready,  is  now  measured  in  seconds, 
not  minutes  or  hours.  The  weir,  140  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  high,  has  been 
opened  in  58  seconds;  the  pass,  130  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  high,  has  been 
put  in  place,  after  the  needles  have  been  taken  from  the  water  and 
set  up  on  the  shelves,  in  10  seconds. 

Mr.  Fuertes  has  pointed  out  the  danger  from  ice,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  great  enemy  to  movable  dams  of  any  form,  and 
particularly  to  those  built  of  small  sections  and  requiring  extraneous 
power  for  their  operation.  The  remedy,  so  far,  applied  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  is  to  lower  the  dams  upon  the  approach  of 
rigorous  weather,  but  this  often  causes  considerable  loss  and  incon- 
venience to  those  having  loaded  craft  in  the  pools,  as  such  craft 
become  stranded  and  often  ruined,  and  their  cargoes  a  total  loss. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  destruction  of  coal  flats  and 
barges  loaded  during  the  summer  with  the  expectation  of  getting  out 
before  cold  weather,  and  held  in  the  pools  awaiting  a  rise  below  the 
system  of  dams. 

With  needle  dams  a  remedy  might  be  applied,  which  would  work 
in  all  cases  except  those  where  unusually  heavy  ice  had  formed,  and 
that  is  the  system  of  wide-span  trestles  with  the  needles  on  the  down- 
stream side,  mentioned  in  the  paper.  The  needles  could  be  readily 
released  and  saved;  the  question  of  danger  and  injury  comes  when 
the  lowering  of  the  trestles  is  undertaken. 

The  author's  criticism  of  the  curtain  dam,  noted  by  Mr.  Fuertes, 
had  particular  reference  to  its  use,  as  at  Port  Villez,  in  connection 
with  trestles.  At  Poses  it  can  well  be  used,  as  nothing  has  to  be 
carted  ashore,  but  even  there  the  objection  of  opening  from  the  bot- 
tom applies.  In  addition  to  the  objections  thereto  noted  by  the 
author,  but  first  mentioned  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of 
France,  is  the  one  that  the  curtains  roU  up  unevenly,  and  become 
jammed  against  each  other  or  against  the  trestles.  This  was  obviated 
at  Suresnes  by  M.  Boule  by  placing  them  only  on  alternate  bays,  and 
using  his  sliding  gates  for  the  intermediate  spaces. 

Its  weight  would  be  much  less  objectionable  were  it  a  solid  gate 
which  could  be  permitted  to  fall  and  float  up  like  so  many  connected 
needles.  Of  course,  for  the  bridge  dam  at  Poses,  the  weight  is  not  a 
serious  obstacle.  It  is  not  the  necessity  for  using  mechanical  power 
for  operating  the  curtain  that  condemns  it,  when  compared  with  wide 
needles,  but  the  necessity  of  running  it  ashore  then  and  there  while 
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engaged  in  opening  tlie  dam,  before  another  curtain  can  be  raised.  Mr.  ThomM. 
Needles  are  secured  beforehand,  and  no  attention  need  be  paid  to 
them,  after  being  once  removed,  until  the  whole  dam  is  out  of  the 
way. 

The  curtain  dam  was  not  condemned  by  the  author  "  on  the  ground 
that  it  requires  mechanical  power  to  operate  it,"  and  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  inconsistency,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fuertes,  in  adyocating 
the  use  of  wide  needles  manipulated  by  power. 

Mr.  Button  has  called  attention  to  the  small  effect  of  the  back- 
water in  reducing  the  stresses  in  the  needles.  As  stated  by  him,  all 
dams  should  be  designed  with  the  view  that  at  some  time  there  might 
be  no  back  pressure,  for  instance,  in  making  repairs  to  the  apron, 
etc.  The  Kanawha  dams  have  the  same  total  height  as  the  Louisa 
dam,  13  ft.,  but  much  less  head.  Dam  No.  6,  Ohio  Riyer,  upon  which 
the  author  is  now  engaged,  will  have  a  height  of  13  ft.  2  ins.,  and  will 
be  the  highest  wicket  dam  in  the  United  States.  M.  Pasqueau  first 
proposed  wide-span  trestles  for  the  wicket  dam  at  La  Mulati^re,  where 
he  made  them  9  ft.  8  ins. 

Mr.  Button's  statement,  in  connection  with  the  Kanawha  improve- 
ment, that  *'  it  seemed  inexcusable  to  All  the  river  with  trestles  only 
to  operate  a  second  dam  below  "  might  quite  as  well  be  applied  to  the 
8-ft.  as  to  the  4-ft.  spans.  While  the  Kanawha  improvement  is  a 
monument  to  all  concerned  in  its  design  and  execution,  and  a  model 
of  beautiful,  substantial  and  economical  workmanship,  yet  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  with  such  high  banks  and  solid  foundations,  dams  of 
greater  lift  and  complete  in  themselves,  without  additional  foot- 
bridges (in  themselves,  and  with  their  foundations,  a  source  of  great 
expense)  were  not  constructed. 

Mr.  Frizeirs  contribution  contains  many  useful  suggestions  out- 
side the  beaten  paths. 

The  counter  shutter  of  Thenar d.  Fig.  20,  is  inadmissible,  in  many 
locations,  because  of  the  sunken  drift  and  d^ris  which  comes  against 
the  shutters  when  they  are  up  and  prevents  their  complete  lowering. 
The  down-stream  shutters  will  act  perfectly,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  find  a  means  of  raising  them  easily  and  quickly  to  have  a  success- 
ful dam. 

For  a  narrow  stream,  for  which  the  author  expects  to  design  some 
movable  dams  he  has  had  in  view,  in  place  of  the  counter  shutters,  he 
proposes  to  use  a  suitably  constructed  fioating  truss,  carrying,  in  a 
vertical  position  on  its  down- stream  side,  a  set  of  needles.  The  fioat 
would  be  attached  to  the  masonry  at  each  end  (lying  across  the  river) 
and  the  needles  would  be  dropped,  as  is  now  done  from  the  shelves  at 
the  Louisa  dam,  thus  closing  the  waterway.  The  shutters  would  then 
be  raised,  from  the  top  of  the  fioat  carrying  the  truss,  by  suitable 
hoisting  machinery  thereon.     As  soon  as  the  river  rises  and  fiows  over 
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Hr.  Thomas,  the  needles  and  fills  the  space  between  them  and  the  shutters,  the 
pressure  will  be  relieved,  the  needles  will  float  up,  and  the  float  can  be 
removed. 

Since  writing  the  paper  the  experiments  on  improved  methods  of 
placing  the  needles  in  the  Louisa  dam  have  been  completed,  and  the 
system  is  now  in  successful  operation.  All  the  needles  are  placed 
one  bj  one  on  shelves  attached  to  frames  which  stand  on  the  sill  of 
the  pass,  and  are  supported  at  the  top  against  the  trestles.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  needles  are  just  above  the  water,  so  that  the  flow  is  not 
interrupted.  When  all  is  ready  the  releasing  of  a  light  chain,  which 
connects  the  triggers  supporting  the  shelves,  permits  the  shelves  to 
revolve,  and  the  needles  drop  simultaneouly  into  the  water  and  come 
to  rest  against  the  shoulder  of  the  sill.  Thus  they  go  in  without  in- 
creasing the  velocity  of  the  current  more  than  is  caused  by  raising  the 
trestles  and  placing  the  frames.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  close  the 
lock  gates  until  the  needles  are  in  place  against  the  sill,  but  this  must 
be  done  speedily  thereafter.  The  frames  are  so  constructed  as  to  guide 
the  needles  into  place  and  prevent  the  current  from  carrying  them 
down  stream  on  to  the  sill,  l^he  success  of  this  device  completely 
solves  the  problem  of  the  use  of  wide  needles,  and  it  only  remains  to 
increase  the  spans  of  the  trestles  and  place  the  needles  below  the  line 
of  the  trestles,  instead  of  above,  to  obtain  a  needle-dam  which  will  be 
adaptable  to  any  desired  width  of  stream  and  be  lowered  at  the  rat« 
of  from  100  to  150  ft.  of  dam  per  minute  on  the  weir  and  from  50  to 
100  ft.  per  minute  on  the  pass,  if  necessary  or  advisable,  and  of  placing 
the  needles  at  the  rate  of  4  ft.  of  dam  per  minute  with  three  men. 

Placing  the  Needles, — The  needles  in  the  pass  of  the  Louisa  dam 
weigh  about  275  lbs.  each  and  are  12  ins.  in  width.  They  are  placed 
by  three  men  with  the  greatest  ease  and  dispatch,  and  it  is  possible 
to  close  passes  of  any  width  without  increasing  the  head  beyond  a  few 
inches  while  so  doing.  During  the  coming  season  it  is  proposed  to 
use  a  dozen  needles,  each  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  width,  as  wide  as  a  Chanoine 
wicket,  for  experimental  purposes.     The  method  is  as  follows: 

A  series  of  light  frames  having  upright  slats  or  rods,  resting  on 
the  sill  at  the  bottom  and  against  the  trestles  at  the  top,  is  placed 
across  the  entire  pass.  Just  above  the  water  level,  at  the  stage  at 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  needles,  each  frame  carries  a  little 
shelf  fastened  in  the  middle  on  a  trigger,  the  down-stream  end  of 
which  is  held  in  place  by  an  upright  lever.  The  two  ends  of  the  shelf 
are  supported  on  hinges  connected  with  the  frame.  The  simultaneous 
throwing  of  these  levers,  when  the  needles  are  standing  on  the  shelves, 
will  release  the  triggers  and  permit  the  shelves  to  revolve  and  drop 
the  needles  into  the  water,  when  the  slats  or  rods  of  the  frame  will 
guide  them  into  place  and  prevent  their  being  carried  over  the  sill. 
For  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  triggers  simultaneously,  all  the  levers 
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lure  connected  with  a  light  chain  Btretched  across  the  pass  and  resting  Mr.  ThonuM. 

in  claws  in  the  tops  of  the  leyers.     One  end  of  the  chain  is  made  fast 

until  all  is  ready,  when  it  is  released,  which  operation  permits  all  the 

leyers  to  fall,  thereby  releasing  the  triggers  and  cansing  the  needles 

to  drop  into  position  instantly.     This  invention  has  proved  wholly 

satisfactory,  and  permits  the  dam  to  be  erected  with  the  reg^ular  force  of 

three  men,  using  the  steam  derrick  on  the  needle-boat  for  placing  the 

needles  on  the  shelves.  A  number  of  the  needles  may  be  placed  above 

the  frames,  directly  against  the  sill,  and  thus  act  as  guides  to  the 

others  if  desired.     This  method  will  readily  admit  of  the  use  of 

needles  4  ft.  wide,  weighing  over  1  000  lbs.,  and  of  placing  them  on 

the  shelves  ready  to  drop  at  the  rate  of  one  needle  per  minute.     In  a 

new  dam  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trestles  can  be  so  designed  that 

the  needles  can  be  placed  simultaneously  without  the  use  of  frames. 

RegtdaHng  ike  Pool, — When  the  pool  has  once  filled  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  escape  of  the  surplus  water.  Authorities  on  mov- 
able dams  have  pointed  out  the  dangers  liable  to  arise  from  permitting 
the  needles  to  overflow,  but,  with  due  regard  to  these  authorities,  the 
writer  can  say  that  there  is  no  danger  whatever  in  allowing  an  overflow 
of  a  few  inches  in  depth;  in  fact,  were  the  needles  to  be  replaced,  he 
would  certainly  recommend  a  design  which  would  permit  almost  an 
unbroken  spillway  along  the  crest. 

The  construction  of  the  needles  for  this  dam  is  such  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  width  of  each  needle  can  be  submerged  without  raising 
the  pool  several  inches  above  its  normal  height,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  adopt  some  other  means  of  wasting  the  surplus  water,  particularly 
on  a  rising  river.  This  method  consists  in  re-poussing  or  pushing  back 
the  heads  of  alternate  needles.  As  there  is  a  pressure  of  some  550  lbs. 
on  the  head  of  each  weir  needle,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  means  of 
pushing  them  up  stream.  A  home-made  ratchet-jack  was  used  for  some 
time  with  success,  but  as  it  was  rather  slow  for  a  rising  river,  it  was  de- 
cided to  devise  something  which  would  do  the  work  more  rapidly. 
While  engaged  in  the  study  of  this,  the  writer  was  surprised  to  find  in 
De  Lagrene*s  **  Cours,"  not  only  a  suggestion  that  needles  might  be 
re-poussed  (although  it  had  not  been  done)  and  held  back  by  sticks 
placed  across  them  and  against  the  adjacent  needles,  but  also  that  he 
described  a  jack  which  he  thought  might  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  needles  at  the  Louisa  dam  were  not  of  a  design  suitable  for  being 
moved  with  such  a  device  (the  lever  being  inserted  behind  the  needles), 
but  another  was  soon  designed,  after  a  practical  test  of  a  model  or 
two,  which  has,  up  to  this  writing,  given  good  satisfaction.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  forked  wooden  lever,  the  two  legs  resting  on  the  up-stream 
faces  of  the  adjoining  needles  while  a  catch  drops  over  the  head  of  the 
needle  to  be  pushed  back.  By  pushing  the  lever  up  stream  the  head 
of  the  needle  follows,  the  legs  passing  each  side  and  sliding  slightly 
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Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  other  needles  in  turning.  By  desoribing  with  the  lever  an  angle 
of  90^  the  head  of  the  needle  is  carried  12  to  15  ins.  up  stream  and  the 
pin  for  holding  it  is  introduced  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  A  light,  floating^ 
platform  is  used,  in  order  to  pull  the  lever  over  to  the  proper  amount, 
but  the  device  can  be  made,  so  that  by  bending  the  handle  down  to 
the  foot-bridge,  the  whole  operation  can  be  performed  without  the  use 
of  a  float.  To  replace  the  needles,  the  operation  of  the  lever  may  be 
reversed,  or  they  may  be  checked  |down  with  a  line  passing  around  a 
snubbing  post  on  the  float.  It  is  probable  that  the  lever  will  soon  be 
improved  by  placing  rollers  at  the  ends  of  the  legs  and  by  arranging 
it  so  that  the  entire  work  may  be  done  from  the  foot-bridge,  without 
the  use  of  a  float. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  write  any  prefatory  note  in  connec- 
tion with  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  papers 
already  submitted,  and  the  decided  interest  which  is  uniyersal  among 
engineers  in  the  production  of  an  economical  fire-proof  material 
for  use  under  transverse  stress.  At  short  intervals  there  have  been 
submitted,  for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer,  combinations  of 
plastic  material  and  steel  or  concrete  and  steel,  with  the  steel  in 
the  form  of  isolated  rods  and  acting  entirely  in  tension;  combina- 
tions of  concrete  and  steel,  in  which  the  steel  acts  entirely  in  tension 
and  is  distributed  throughout  the  bottom  area  of '  the  section,  and 
combinations  of  concrete  and  steel  in  which  the  steel  acts  under 
transverse  stress;  each  of  which  methods  is  claimed  to  possess  certain 
advantages. 

The  present  paper  deals  with  that  combination  of  concrete  and 
steel  in  which  the  steel  acts  entirely  in  tension,  and  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  bottom  section  of  the  slab.  Theoretically,  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  any  combination  of  this  charac- 
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ter  where  the  entire  compression  is  taken  bj  the  concrete,  and  where 
the  metal  nsed  is  so  placed  as  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  extreme 
fiber  on  the  tension  side.  Theoretically,  it  is  also  necessary,  in 
order  to  deyelop  the  full  strength  of  the  metal,  that  it  should 
be  held  in  place  by  some  means  possessing  greater  strength  than 
simple  cohesion  between  the  concrete  and  the  steel.  The  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  in  making  any  series  of  tests  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  laws  governing  the  resistance  of  such  combinations, 
were  known  by  the  fact  that  no  formula  had  ever  been  suggested 

which  eyen  approximately  ac- 
counted for  the  extremely  high 
resistance  of  sections  put  in 
place  in  buildings  and  tested 
under  concentrated  loads.  The 
^^'^'  companies    interested     in     the 

manufacture  of  the  materials  used  determined  on  haying  a  series  of 
tests  made  which  should  be  deyoted  simply  to  the  ascertaining  of  facts 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  the  author  was  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  these  tests.  The  results  obtained  seem  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  justify  their  presentation  to  the  Society,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fully  discussed  and  the  real  value  of  the  combination  may 
be  generally  known  to  engineers. 

Slabs, — Fifty-six  slabs  of  concrete  and  expanded  metal  of  varying 
spans  and  thicknesses,  both  of  concrete  and  of  metal,  but  of  practically 
uniform  width,  were  erected  on 
X-beam  supports,  of  types 
shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and 
designated  by  the  letters  A^  B, 

0  and  D  in  Table  No.  3.     These  ^4^1 d)»a»- 

slabs  were  entirely  independent  ^®-  *• 

of  all  others,  so  that  the  behavior  of  the  material  in  each  could  be 

independently  observed. 

GemeTU. — The  cements  used  were  an  American  Portland  and  a  slag 
cement.  For  the  first  of  these  the  manufacturers  claim  a  fineness  of 
90%  on  a  No.  100  sieve,  and  10%  on  a  No.  200  sieve,  and  which  actu- 
ally showed  a  fineness  of  96%  on  a  No.  100  sieve,  and  82%  on  a  No.  180 
sieve.  A  minimum  tensile  strength  of  neat  cement,  for  seven  days,  of 
400  lbs.,  and  for  3  parts  of  sand  to  1  part  of  cement,  seven  days,  150 
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lbs.  was  guaranteed.  The  tensile  strengths  under  actual  test  exceeded 
the  guaranteed  amount  considerably,  the  average  of  80  tests  giving 
•624  lbs.  The  slag  cement  is  claimed  to  be  ground  to  a  fineness  of  97^ 
on  a  No.  180  sieve,  and  showed  a  fineness  of  99.5^  on  a  No.  100  sieve, 
And  98^  on  a  No.  180  sieve.  For  neat  cement,  seven  days,  a  tensile 
strength  of  400  lbs.  was  claimed; 
for  3  parts  of  sand  to  1  part 
of  cement,  seven  days,  147 
lbs.  The  slag  cement  ran  ,«^ 
very  slightly  below  the  amount 
claimed  for  neat  cement.  The 
fineness  of  the  gnnding,  however,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  import- 
ance, as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

Sand, — Bank  sand,  clean  and  sharp,  unscreened,  and  of  varying 
sizes  from  moderately  fine  sand  up  to  some  pebbles  the  size  of  a  white 
bean,  was  used. 

Oinrfers.— Ordinary  steam  cin- 
ders, varying  in  size  from  dust 
to     pieces    which    would     go 
through  a  J -in.  ring,  were  used. 
Pjq  4  Larger  pieces  were  smashed  by 

the  shovel.    The  cinders  were  delivered  by  the  barge-load  for  use  in 
an  adjoining  building. 

J^ne.  —The  stone  used  was  trap,  broken  to  pass  through  a  1  J-in. 
ring,  and  practically  uniform  in  size.  It  was  too  large  to  give  the  best 
results  for  stone  concrete,  but  was  the  only  stone  available. 

Qravel — The  gravel  used  was  clean 
washed,  running  in  size  from  i  in.  to 
1^  ins. 

Metal — The  metal  used  was  known  as  I 
expanded  metal  (Fig.  5)  made  from  high 
grade,  low-carbon  Bessemer  steel,  con- 
taining 0.008  carbon  ;  unannealed  speci-  —  fio.  5. 
mens,  tested  in  tension  parallel  with  the  grain,  showing  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  65  000  lbs.,  an  elongation  of  about  lh%  and  an 
elastic  limit  of  30  000  lbs.  Tests  made  on  strands  of  expanded  metal, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  strain  in  the  floor  sections,  showed  an 
average  ultimate  strength  of  54  240  lbs.     The  expanding  is  performed 
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by  partially  shearing  throngh  the  sheet  and  extending  the  metal 
about  11  per  cent.  The  strands  which  broke  in  the  work  in  all  casea 
broke  at  a  point  where  the  metal  was  bent  to  secure  the  diamond 
shape  of  the  mesh.  It  is  commercially  designated  by  giving  the 
gauge  of  the  steel  and  the  amount  of  displacement  between  the  junc- 
tion of  the  meshes,  thus  :  No.  10,  8-in.  mesh,  designates  an  expanded 
metal  made  from  No.  10  steel,  in  which  the  displacement  of  the 
bridge  amounts  to  8  ins.,  the  axes  of  the  diamond  being  2f  ins* 
and  6  ins.  When  expanded,  this  size  and  mesh  weighs  0.56  lb.  per 
square  foot  and  has  a  sectional  area  per  foot  of  width  of  0.168  sq.  in. 
and  per  inch  of  width  of  0.014  sq.  in.  If  the  elastic  limit  then  be 
taken  at  80  000  lbs.,  the  safe  working  strength  per  inch  of  width 
would  be  200  lbs. 

Expanded  metal  No.  4,  6-in.  mesh,  is  made  of  No.  4  steel,  in  which 
the  meshes  are  5  ins.  x  12  ins.,  its  weight  is  0.94  lb.  per  square  foot, 
which  equals  0.282  sq.  in.  of  cross-section  per  foot  of  width,  corre- 
sponding to  0.028  sq.  in.  per  inch  of  width,  or  a  working  strength  of 
880  lbs,  per  inch  of  width. 

In  building  the  slabs,  the  expanded  metal  was  usually  put  down 
in  single  sheets,  with  the  long  axis  of  the  mesh  at  right  angles  to  the 
beams,  and  so  set  as  to  be  well  covered  by  the  conerete  in  the  bottom 
of  the  slab.  The  sheets  were  sometimes  lapped  and  sometimea 
doubled,  and,  when  this  was  done,  the  only  tying  was  that  afforded 
by  the  concrete. 

Testing  Machine, — The  testing  machine  was  that  described  in  a 
paper  previously  submitted  by  the  author,*  the  only  addition  being 
that  there  were  two  gauges,  both  of  the  same  range,  one  new  and 
just  calibrated,  and  the  other  the  old  one,  but  they  checked  together 
exactly.  The  plunger  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  practically 
without  friction  except  at  high  loads,  where  the  friction  loss  would 
be,  in  any  event,  inappreciable.  The  machine  was  handled  by  means 
of  a  detachable  track  in  two  parts,  furnished  by  the  McCabe  Manu- 
facturing Company,  one  section  of  the  track  always  being  in  advance 
of  the  testing  machine.  The  holding  down  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  cast-steel  wire  rope  straps  passing  around  cross  beams 
which  ran  underneath  the  supporting  beams.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Plate  XVIII. 

•  Tran»actum^  Vol.  xxzlv,  p.  644. 
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Loading. — ^Except  in  a  few  isolated  oases,  the  loads  were  applied  by 
means  of  a  3-in.  x  12-in.  piece  of  jellow  pine  3  ft.  long,  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  slab,  with  blocking  between  it  and  the  plunger.  This 
load  amounted  to  about  100 lbs.,  and  was  not  allowed  for  in  computing 
the  loads  resisted  bj  the  slabs  in  any  case.  As  the  loading  was  in- 
creased, deflections  were  measured  by  means  of  a  rule  held  by  an  as- 
sistant stationed  beneath  the  slab.  The  conditions  of  loading  were 
practically  that  of  a  load  concentrated  over  the  entire  width  of  the 
slab  in  the  center,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  local  injury  to  the 
ooncrete. 

Mixing. — Ail  the  concrete  was  mixed  by  hand  on  a  board  platform. 
The  proper  amount  of  sand  was  first  dumped  on  the  platform,  then 
the  cement  was  placed  on  it  and  the  two  mixed  dry  by  turning  over 
once  with  shovels,  then  the  stone,  gravel  or  cinders  was  added  and  the 
whole  mass  turned  over  once  while  dry  with  shovels,  and  turned  into 
a  heap.  It  was  then  raked  down  from  the  heap  into  a  bed,  and  the 
water  sprinkled  on.  It  was  turned  over  by  shovels  as  the  water  was 
added,  and  again  shoveled  into  a  heap.  From  the  heap  it  was 
shoveled  into  a  wheel-barrow,  wheeled  to  the  slab,  dumped  and 
spread.  It  was  then  well  rammed  with  an  ordinary  8-lb.  rammer,  and 
was  usually  brought  up  to  a  smooth  surface.  Ail  the  mixing  was  done 
by  laborers  who  had  been  employed  on  similar  work. 

Each  mixture  usually  made  two  slabs  and  a  cylinder  approxi- 
mately 8  ins.  in  diameter  and  15  ins.  long.  After  the  slabs  were 
formed,  and  before  there  was  any  frost,  they  were  covered  with  2  ins. 
of  sand.  Before  the  testing  began,  the  sand  was  swept  off  and  the 
centers  removed.  The  cinder  concrete  weighed  100  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  the  stone  and  gravel  concrete  XiQ  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  as  an 
average. 

Weaihei'.  — Mixing  began  on  November  13th,  and  testing  began  on 
December  16th.  During  the  interval  the  minimum  temperature  was 
21^  Fahr.,  on  November  24th,  and  the  maximum  was  66  degrees.  The 
days  when  the  temperature  went  below  the  freezing  point  were,  on 
November  18th,  30O;  23d,  23°;  24th,  21o;  25th,  32°;  28th,  26o,  and  on 
the  30th,  25°,  on  which  day  it  froze  all  day  long;  December  1st,  27°; 
2d,  280;  3d,  29^,  and  4th,  29  degrees.  From  these  records  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  slabs  were  unhurt  by  frost,  there  being  sufficient  time 
before  freezing  weather  for  the  cement  to  set. 
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OeneraL — ^The  conditions  were  suoh  as  to  produce  a  slab  of  average 
manufacture,  in  which  the  action  of  both  of  the  materials  under  test 
could  be  minutely  observed. 

Cylinders, — The  cylinders  before  mentioned  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  actual  compressive  strength  of  particular 
mixtures  of  concrete  employed,  so  that,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
known  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  and  the  known  breaking  strength 
of  the  combination,  it  would  be  practicable  to  apply  various  formulas 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  A  number  of  them  were  broken  in 
the  testing  machine  heretofore  described,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
testing  machine  of  the  New  York  University  Laboratory,  the  use  of 
which  was  kindly  tendered  by  Professor  Collins  P.  Bliss.  The  results 
are  given  in  Table  No.  3. 


l*'DeflectUm. 


0  1  2  S    Min,   4  5  6 

Test  No.  13;  Loads  and  Deflections. 

Fio.  6. 

Tests. — The  results  of  the  general  tests  of  the  slabs  are  summarized 
in  Table  No.  3  in  all  cases  except  for  Tests  Nos.  57  to  60.  The  curve 
of  loading  was  similar  in  its  character  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which 
is  the  curve  for  Test  No.  13. 

Test  No.  57. — This  was  a  test  of  three  special  light  beams  and  con- 
crete, being  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  expanded  metal  was  laid  in 
widths  of  18  ins.,  measured  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  beams, 
and  lapped  4  ins.  It  was  of  No.  10  metal,  and  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  tensile  strains  would  be 
1.33.     The  major  axis  of  the  diamond,  however,  was  at  right  anglea 
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with  the  line  of  strain,  and,  in  oonseqnenoe,  the  effective  resistance  of 
this  metal  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  2.2  to  1. 

The  composition  of  the  concrete  was  1  part  American  Portland,. 
2  parts  sand,  and  5  parts  cinders.  The  load  was  applied  to  1  sq.ft. 
in  the  center  of  the  span  immediately  over  the  flanges  of  the  central 
beam.  The  ratio  of  span  to  depth  was  such  that  a  weight  of  150  lbs, 
produced  a  deflection  of  \  in.,  and  3  000  lbs.  produced  a  deflection  of 
}in.  At  5  500  lbs.  the  deflection  was  H  ^-j  ^^^  the  side  beams 
began  to  separate  from  the  concrete.  At  6  500  lbs.  the  top  flanges 
of  the  center  beam  buckled  under  the  load,  and  a  deflection  of  1  jV  ii^s- 
was  observed.     This  was  the  maximum  strength.    After  the  maximum 

3 


E 


3 


Fio.  7. 

of  6  500  lbs.  was  reached,  the  increase  in  deflection  and  loss  of 
resistance  were  very  slow  and  uniform,  reaching  3|  ins. ,  with  a  load 
of  5  800  lbs. 

Test  No.  58. — This  was  a  test  of  a  rectangular  slab  of  concrete,  5  ins. 
thick,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  concrete  was  composed  of  American  Port- 
land, 1  part;  sand,  2  parts,  and  cinders  5  parts.  The  metal  was  No.  10, 
in  six  pieces,  and  lapped  8  ins.  longitudinally,  and  20  ins.  transversely; 
the  total  number  of  square  inches  of  sectional  area  being  2.08.  The 
load  was  applied  to  1  sq.  ft.  in  the  center  and  was  gradually  increased. 
The  elastic  limit  was  at  10  500  lbs.,  and  the  deflection  H  in.  At  11  200 
lbs.,  with  a  deflection  of  if  in.,  the  comers  of  the  slab  began  to  lift. 
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and  this  lifting  reached  a  mazimnm  of  \  in.  at  the  comers,  with  a  deflec- 
tion of  2  ins.  and  a  load  of  11  000  lbs.  While  this  pressure  was  main- 
tained, a  weight  of  70  lbs.  was  twice  dropped  from  a  height  of  2  ft. 
4  ins.  on  the  slab,  immediately  adjoining  the  loaded  area,  without 


Fio.  8. 
effect.    A  block  i  sq.  ft.  in  area  was  placed  immediately  adjoining  the 
loaded  area  and  a  weight  of  894  lbs.  was  dropped  1  ft.  and  decreased 
the  pressure  about  1  000  lbs. ,  then  it  was  twice  dropped  a  distance  of 
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15  ins.,  and  twice  a  dietance  of  18  ins.,  the  last  time  shearing  an  irreg- 
ular hole  of  about  IJ  sq.  ft.  in  area,  through  the  concrete,  and  de- 
creasing the  resistance  to  the  plunger  so  that  the  load  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  4  500  lbs. 

Test  No,  69,  — This  was  a  test  of  a  finished  section  of  floor  in  the  sugar 
house  adjoining,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  American  Portland  cement,  1;  sand,  2;  cinders,  5.  The 
top  2  ins.  of  the  surface  was  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  American  Port- 
land cement,  1;  }-in.  broken  stone,  1,  and  sand,  1,  and  had  a  very 
smooth  and  handsome  surface. 
The  load  was  applied  on  an  area 
of  1  sq.  ft.  The  elastic  limit 
was  passed  at  a  pressure  of 
35  000  lbs.  The  first  crack  ap- 
peared on  the  surface  at  a  pressure  of  37  600  lbs. ;  the  maximum  was 
reached  with  37  750  lbs.  The  deflection  was  about  1}  ins.,  and  then 
the  failure  became  pronounced,  cracks  appearing  in  the  top  surface 
and  roughly  following  the  arc  of  a  circle  about  2  ft.  distant  from  the 
point  of  application  of  the  load  for  about  one-half  the  area  loaded, 
and,  in  addition,  one  crack  running  off  diagonally  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°  from  the  supporting  beams.  There  were  only  slight  cracks  on  the 
under  surface. 

Test  No,  60, — The  section  tested  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.    Double  ex- 
panded metal  No.  10  was  used.      The  concrete  was  the  same  as  that 

used  for  Test  No.  59.  The  load 
was  applied  on  1  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
slab  resisted  a  total  of  42  500  lbs. 
without  sign  of  failure;  the  elastic 
limit  was  passed  at  about  35  000  lbs. 
06sen?flrf<O7W.— The  application  of  the  load,  in  each  case,  was  at  a 
uniform  rate.  The  deflections  were  practically  at  a  uniform  rate  and 
were  proportionate  to  the  load  up  to  the  point  where  the  elastic  limit 
was  reached.  After  the  elastic  limit  was  passed,  they  increased  con- 
siderably; the  bottom  surface  of  the  concrete  began  to  show  the  com- 
pressing action  of  the  strands  of  metal  by  breaking  into  small  cracks 
and  puckering  up.  Finally,  the  deflection  became  so  great  that  small 
sections  of  the  concrete  between  the  strands  fell  off,  and  the  strands  of 
metal  began  to  break.  After  the  load  curve  showed  a  decided  drop,  the 


^ 
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pressure  was  relieved  and  asoally  the  deflection  decreased,  the  slabs 
showing  some  remaining  elasticity.  In  no  case  was  there  any  collapse 
of  the  section  until  ample  warning  had  been  g^ven,  and  in  no  ease  was 
there  a  collapse  of  the  section,  except  where  the  ratio  of  thickness  of 
slab  to  span  was  far  less  than  would  ever  be  thought  of  in  practice. 
In  all  cases  the  failure  was  identical  in  its  character  with  that  of  an 
elastic  slab  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  the  center.  The  first 
crack,  in  almost  every  case,  developed  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  I-beam 
supporting  the  slab.  The  center  of  the  slab  usually  crushed  under- 
neath the  loading  plank,  but  not  at  the  edges  of  the  plank.  The  bottom 
cracked  across  transversely  in  the  center. 

When  the  concrete  was  extremely  hard,  as  in  the  stone  and  gravel 
mixtures,  the  slab  did  not  curve  between  the  point  of  application  of 
the  load  and  the  point  of  support.  In  the  cinder  mixture  there  was 
sometimes  a  small  but  appreciable  curvature.  The  supporting  X-beams 
were  steadied  on  top  of  the  timbers  with  a  couple  of  light  spikes.  In 
two  or  three  cases  there  was  a  very  slight  rotation  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  soft  concrete.  In  the  remaining  oases  there  was  no  movement 
of  the  beams.  In  some  of  the  very  long  spans  made  with  stone  or 
gravel  concrete  the  slabs  rotated  about  the  inner  edge  of  the  support- 
ing beam  flange  and  lifted  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  flange  an  appreci- 
able amount;  in  one  case  as  much  as  \  in. 

The  general  run  of  tests  and  the  irregularity  which  exists  among 
them,  indicate  the  necessity  of  some  more  uniform  method  of  mixing 
the  concrete,  if  close  calculations  of  the  strength  are  to  be  made.  The 
strengths  shown  by  the  mixtures  in  which  the  slag  cement  was  em- 
ployed are  worthy  of  note,  since  the  neat  tensile  strength  tests  showed 
a  less  strength  than  those  in  which  American  Portland  was  used,  while 
in  the  actual  use  of  the  cement  this  difference  disappears,  and  seems 
to  indicate  a  considerable  advantage  due  to  fineness  of  grinding. 

The  tests  were  usually  made  in  pairs,  this  being  evident  from  a 
study  of  the  tables,  thus  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  6  and  6,  etc.,  were  made 
from  the  same  mixtures  of  concrete  and  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  two  slabs  from  the  same  mixture  at  times  vary  as 
much  as  two  slabs  made  in  the  same  proportions,  but  of  different  mix- 
tures. It  will  be  further  observed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  pair  5-6,  in 
one  case  the  metal  was  broken  and  the  other  not.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  pairs  7-8,  9-10,  17-18,  36-37,  40-41  and  44-45,  thus  indieat- 
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ing  that  the  proportions  of  strength  of  concrete  to  strength  of  steel 
for  this  particuh&r  form  of  loading  were  practically  correct,  as  in  one 
case  the  steel  and  in  the  other  case  the  concrete  failed  first.  This  is 
farther  emphasized  bj  the  tests  15-16,  31  and  88,  in  which  there  was 
an  excess  of  metal  and  consequently  no  complete  failure  thereof;  also 
by  the  tests  25-26,  in  which  the  compressive  strength  of  the  cinder  con- 
crete was  exceptionally  low  and  therefore  the  metal  was  not  broken. 

Constants.  —Taking  up  the  tests  which  seem  to  be  fairly  uniform,  it 
is  the  author's  judgment  that  a  fair  value  for  the  ultimate  compressive 
strength  of  a  fairly  well-mixed  cinder  concrete  in  the  proportion  of 
1-2-6,  or  a  thoroughly  well-mixed  cinder  concrete  in  the  proportion  of 
1-3-6,  should  be  400  lbs.  per  square  inch.  A  stone  or  gravel  concrete 
made  of  graded  stones  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  machinery  should  show 
a  strength  of  at  least  800  lbs.  per  square  inch;  in  each  case  the  strengths 
being  for  concretes  28  days  old.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete 
may  be  taken  to  be  one<fifth  of  the  compressive  strength.  In  Table 
No.  1  is  given  a  reduction  of  certain  tests  on  cinder  concrete  slabs  to  a 
uniform  condition  of  span,  width  and  depth.  Two  points  are  noted 
for  each  test,  first,  that  at  which  the  deflection  reached  a  point  suffi- 
ciently great  to  cause  a  cracking  in  the  plaster  when  applied  to  the 
under  side;  second,  that  at  which  the  elastic  limit  was  passed. 

These  tests  show  that  a  centrally  applied  load  of  3  200  lbs.  produces 
a  deflection  sufficient  to  crack  plaster;  a  compressive  strain  of  300  lbs. 
per  square  inch  in  the  concrete,  and  a  tensile  strain  in  the  metal  of  296 
lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  and  a  load  of  4  580  lbs.,  reached  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  combination,  producing  a  compressive  strain  of  400  lbs.  per 
square  inch  in  the  concrete,  and  a  tensile  strain  of  601  lbs.  per  inch  of 
width  in  the  metal. 

These  results  are  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  formula  here- 
inafter noted,  on  the  assumption  that  the  concrete  and  the  steel  will 
be  strained  proportionately  within  the  elastic  limit  and  up  to  the 
maximum  at  the  elastic  limit,  and  that  if  there  is  any  reserve  of 
strength  it  will  exist  only  in  the  steel. 

It  is  essential  that  in  no  case  should  the  deflection  produced  by  a 
load  be  sufficiently  great  to  cause  a  cracking,  either  in  the  plaster  or  in 
the  floor  itself.  It  can  also  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Table  No. 
3  that  if  the  plaster  does  not  crack,  the  concrete  will  not,  since  the  de- 
flection corresponding  to  the  first  crack  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  three 
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times  as  great  as  that  required  to  orack  the  plaster.  And,  finally,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  commercial  conditions  require  the  use  of 
a  cement  so  good  that  the  contractor  can  remove  his  centers  within  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  in  consequence  any  slab  which  will  then  bear  its 
own  weight  is  absolutely  proof  against  collapse  at  any  future  time. 
Keeping  these  facts  in  view  and  considering  that  it  is  well  to  be  con- 
servative in  all  cases  in  the  use  of  a  new  material,  the  author  has  used 
as  his  constants,  for  safe  working  strains  of  cinder  concrete  in  compres- 
sion 75  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  for  stone  concrete  in  compression  150 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  would  correspond  to  a  deflection,  under 
uniformly  distributed  loads,  of  about  one- quarter  of  that  required  to 
crack  plaster,  and  to  strains  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  concrete. 

Notation, — The  following  notation  has  been  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  formula: 
C  =  Safe  working  strength  of  concrete  per  square  inch,  or  76  lbs. 

for  cinders  and  150  lbs.  for  stone. 

ft 

T  =  Safe  working  strength  of  concrete  in  tension,  per  square  inch =-=. 
S  B  Safe  working  strength  of  steel,  per  inch  of  width,  or  200  lbs. 

for  No.  10  metal,  and  330  lbs.  for  No.  4  metal. 
M  =  Bending  moment  of  the  external  forces,  in  inch-pounds. 
R  =  Resisting  moment  of  the  section,  in  inch-pounds. 
/  =  Span,  in  inches. 

t  =  Thickness  of  slab  or  section,  in  inches. 
X  =  Distance  from  edge  of  slab  or  section  to  the  neutral  axis  on  the 

compression  side. 
y  =  Distance  from  the  edge  of  slab  or  section  to  the  neutral  axis  on 

the  tension  side. 
W  =  Safe  uniformly  distributed  load,  per  square  foot. 
w  =  Safe  uniformly  distributed  load,  per  square  inch. 
Then  when  Tr=    75,        w?  =  0.52; 

Tr=125,        IT  =  0.87; 
Tr=175,         ir  =  1.22; 
Pr=250,        tf  =  1.74. 
Formula. — The  formula  may  be  developed,  within  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  material,  as  follows : 

Taking  a  section,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  failure  is  as  likely  to 
occur  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  as  the  tests  indicate,  the  compree- 
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sion  in  the  concrete  above  the  neutral  axis  must  equal  the  tension 
below  that  axis,  due  to  the  action  of  both  the  concrete  and  the 
steel.     Taking  any  section  of  unit  width,  and  adopting  the  notation 


given,  the  compression  is  represented  by 
represented  by  —^  -{-St/, 

u 


These  two  combined  give  R  = 


Cx^ 


+ 


The  tension  will  be 


+  St/ (Formula  1.) 


3       ''     3 
It  is  evident  that  R  =  i  Ca^ (Formula  2.) 

These  are  practically  correct  when  i/  is  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  to  the  center  of  the  expanded  metal.  They  are  within  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  being  correct  when  the  metal  is  imbedded  in  the 


Fig.  11. 


Fio.  12. 


\C 


^""^- "^ "fn 


l- 


FiG.  18. 

bottom  of  the  concrete,  and  the  result  obtained  by  the  formula  will  be 
practically  correct  and  absolutely  safe  if  the  thickness  of  the  slab  be 
made  i  in.  in  excess  of  the  thickness  determined  by  computation. 
Slabs  may  be  built  of  any  of  the  styles  shown  in  Figs.  11,  12  and  13. 
In  Fig.  11  the  floor  slab  is  in  the  condition  of  a  continuous  girder,  sup- 
ported at  intervals.  The  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section  at  the 
center  is  given  by  Formula  1.  Over  the  points  of  support,  since  there 
is  no  steel,  the  moment  may  be  expressed,  with  practical  accuracy,  by 

B  =  ^  -f  ^^  =  0.28  Tf (Formula  3.) 

In  Fig.  12  a  condition  exists  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  11,  except  that, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  concrete,  there  is  no  tensile  strength  to  be 
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developed  from  it  in  the  section  over  the  point  of  support,  and  con- 
sequently Formula  1  is  modified  thus : 

i?  =  -^| [-Sy (Formula  4.) 

For  conditions  of  uniformly  distributed  load  and  unit  width,  the 
moment  of  the  external  forces  and  the  resistances  of  the  sections  in  the 
oenter  for  the  various  cases  is  represented  by : 

J»f  =  -^  =  -^  +  ^+5y=« (Formulas.) 

M  =  ^  =  -^L  +  ll^  +  Sy=R (Formulae.) 

and  the  sections  over  the  points  of  support  are  represented  by 

if  =  -!^=0.28  Te=R (Formula?.) 

lf^-^  =  -^^4-^y  =  l  Cx^^  «.. (Formula  8.) 

In  the  practical  application  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  all 

C  x^ 
cases  — ^ —  represents  half  the  total  resistance. 

When  concrete  of  a  certain  character  is  used,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  assign  safe  working  values  for  (7,  T  and  S,  and  then  assign  values 
for  X  and  solve  for  y,  thus  obtaining  a  curve  from  which  the  thickness 
of  the  slab  for  any  g^ven  load  can  be  easily  obtained  by  equating  M 
with  R,  as  obtained  from  Formula  2. 

In  this  way  the  tables  of  requirements  for  safe  uniformly  dis- 
tributed loads  have  been  computed.  It  is  to  be  particularly  ob- 
served that  no  formulas  are  given  for  the  resistance  to  concentrated 
loads.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  concentrated  loads  so  rarely  occur, 
and  the  resistance  to  them  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  practically  a  waste 
of  time.  This  resistance  may  be  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  resistance  will  equal  that  of  a  circular  disc,  of  a  diameter  equal 
to  the  span,  fixed  on  all  edges  and  loaded  in  the  center. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 


Test  No. 

Load  producing 
deflection  suffi- 
cient to  crack 
plaster. 

8.04 
8.96 
8.82 
8.80 
8.10 
8.86 
2.80 
2.90 
8.10 

Elastic  limit. 

Test  No. 

Load  producing 
deflection  suffi- 
cient to  crack 
plaster. 

ElasUc  limit. 

8 

4.18 

87 

48 

,49 

|50 

|61 

62 

58 

64 

2.90 
8.10 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 
8.00 
8.50 
8.10 

*'6!66" 

4.40 

'4!86" 
4.70 

6.00 

4 

18 

5.40 
5.80 
4.40 

6.40 
7.00 

14 

27 

4.00    1 

8.80    f 

4.80      

6.00 

8.90      

88 

8.60 

84 

86 

86 

Average. 

8.80 

4.58 

6.44 

Cinder  concrete  only.    Loads  in  thousands  of  pounds. 

Last  column  shows  elastic  limit,  where  oonoitions  affected  this  limit,  but  not  the 
plaster  limit. 

TABLE  No.  2.~Chabaotebistic8  op  Floob  Slabs  fob  Cabbtino  the 
Besionated  Live  Loads.  Sape  Wobking  Stbenoth  of  Cikbeb  Com- 
CBETE  75  Lbs.  in  Compbession,  15  Lbs.  in  Tension.  Of  Stone  Gon- 
OBETE,  150  Lbs.  and  30  Lbs.,  Respectively.  Op  No.  10  Metal,  200 
Lbs.  pbb  Inch- Width.  Op  No.  4  Metal,  330  Lbs.  per  Inch- Width. 
75  lbs.  per  square  foot,  live  load,  uniformly  distributed. 


Span 

5 

6 

7 

H       9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

16 

» 

17 

18 

Concrete.. . 

C 

C 

C 

C      C 

C 

C       C 

C 

8 

S 

S 

8 

8 

Top 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4X> 
10 

AD 
10 

AD 
10 

AD 
10 

AD 
10 

AD 

10 

AD 
10 

Bottom 

10 

io    io 

4         4 

Thickness. . 

8.76 

8.6   5 

4.75   5.5 

5 

6 

6.75 

0.6 

5.6 

6.0 

0.76 

7.6 

8.6 

Type 

AC 

AC\AC 

AC' AC 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

19 
8 

AD 
10 

9.86 

B 


125  lbs.  per  square  foot,  live  load,  uniformly  distributed. 


Span 

Concrete.... 
Top 

8 
C 

A 
C 

5 
C 

6 
C 

7 
C 

8 
C 

6 
B 

9      1  10 
C         C 
A          A 
10         10 
6.75     7 
B     1    B 

11 

C 

AD 
10 

6.75 

B 

18 

C 

AD 
10 

7.5 

B 

18 
8 

AD 
10 

6.6 

B 

14 

a 

AD 
10 
7.5 
B 

16 
8 
AD 

Bottom. 

Thickness. . . 
Type 

io     -io     io 

8.86;  8      1  4.85 
AC    AC    AC 

4 
4 
AC 

4 
5 
AC 

10 
8 
B 

175  lbs.  per  square  foot,  live  load,  uniformly  distributed. 


Span I  84        5        6        78  9 

Concrete....!    C  \    C   \    C       C   \    C   \    C  C 

Top I j • 4  4 

Bottom 10      jlO       10      14         4       10  10 

Thickness...    2.5  ,  8.5     4.0     5        6.85   6  7 

Type AC\  AC   AClAC    AC      B  B 

I  '  t  '  I 


10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

c 

8 

8 

.'^ 

8 

AD 

AD 

AD 

AD 

AD 

JO 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

15 

a 

AD 
10 
10 

B 


250  lbs.  per  square  foot,  live  load,  uniformly  distributed. 


Span 

Concrete. . 
Top.. 


Bottom.  .. 
Thickness. 
Type 


10  10 

2.75  ,     8.76 

AC  \    AC 


6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

C 

8 

8 

e 

C 

C 

8 

4 

10 

4D 
10 

AD 
10 

AD 
10 

10 

A 

A 

4.75 

5.86 

8 

7 

7.85 

8.86 

7.75 

AC 

AC 

A  C 

B 

B 

B 

B 

18 

8 
AD 
10 

8.75 
B 
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TABLE  No.  3. 


i  I  18 
98  !  81 


3  81 

4  '  81 


5|  ao 

6  ,  81 

7  I  80 

8  80 

9  80 
10!  80 
111  25 


1» 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


I 


4= 

5 


80  I 
00 


48.0    ....|....  8.26 
42.5  11.881.50  8.50 

42.75!  l.«6  1.81  2.88 
42.0   2.00  1.69  8.25 


42.0  il.M 


1.508.45 


25 

28 
28 
28  I  60 


80     60 


18  1  80  I  60 
I«|  80  60 
ao  I  80  I  60 
ai  I  80     60 

aa    80  I  60 

as  I  33  60 
a4  88  I  60 
as  I  88     60 

ae   83  I  60 

a7  '  82  '  72 


42.0   1.87|1.818.80 
41.5   2.0  'l.4    8.50 


42.5  11.85 
41.0  !l.88 
42.0   2.06 


1.698.60 


1.8118.60 

I 
1.44:8.25 


42.0   1.88  1.81 


0.12, 

0.50 

0.06 

0.06 
0.25 
0.12 
2.0  ,1.81,1,7.%  1.75,0.0 


42.0  12.001.44 


8.75 


4.44 


0.88 


0.75' 
0.761 


0.58 
0.58 


0.68 
0.68 


S3 
P  I 

II 


11 


i\     ,2 
^       I 


■11       ^ 
111     I'^'l 


I 


1.50  10.162.5 


8.0 
2.75 


0.16  8.4 
0.166.0 


5  i5iS 


& 


0.62  2.4   0.64  not,.. 


S   '    a 
9      S 

S   1  Q 


2.8   4.0 
3.0   0.5 


0.051  0.58 


0.20 
0.26 


0.58 
0.58 


2.10  |0. 162.6 


2.5 
2.6 


0.16i8.0 

I 
0.16  8.4 


O.J^2.9    0.818.0    1.50 
0.31  3.5    >.87's.6   8.60 


0.25   0.58 


I 


42.5   2.00 
43.0  |l.94 


1.31  3.75 


2.0  11.751.50 

2.0  il.Slll. 


3.M  0.0 
3.80,0.07, 


0.58 

0.68 

0.68 

0.58 
0.97 
0.97 
1.16 
1.16 
0.58 


2.3     0.1613.0 
I 
IO.I6I4.O 

'     I 

10.164.6 

!  -I 

|0.16  6.2 

'         I 
0.1614.0 

0.18i5.6 


42.0  1.9411.50  8.50,0.50  0.58 
48.0  4.25  8.68  0.06'....'  0.58 
0  4.75  8.0  1O.25'....  0.58 
0.58 


41.0    4.0   8.8710.121....    1 

'         I         ' 
42.0  |4.0   3.«7|0.12 
40.0    4.0   3.75  0.25 


40.5  I4.25  3.25|0.50  .... 

41.0  14.3713.25  0.37  .... 

42.5  |4.00 

42.0  |2.12 


as  I  82  I  72     42.0   2.00 


I 


3.88  0.12  ....I 
1.12|4.12;0.12, 
I.I9I3.681O.25 

I    ' 

I         I 


0.58  , 
0.58  I 

0.58  I 

0.58  I 

0.58  ! 

0.60  ' 

0.60  I 


8.5 

8.8 

5.0 

8.5 
4.1 
4.1 
5.1 
5.6 
3.9 

4.9 

2.4 

2.9 

8.1 

8.4 
4.4 

8.4 

2.9 

8.1 

3.0 

2.5 


0.50  4.6 

0.28,6.05 

0.37  4.2 

0.75j6,5 

0.16  5.5  '0.50  5,55 

|0.16|9.8  10.09  9.3 

'0.16  9.3  lO.fiS.... 
ill' 
|0.16  4.4  10.25  4.5 

!    I 

10.16  6.5    0.38(5.5 

I         I 

|0.10  5.0  'o.ST)  .... 
|0.16  5.0  lo.75  5.1 
10.16  4.5  10.37  4.7 


i0.16'5.48  0.50  5.48 

10.16  7.9  IO.44  .. 

10.16  6.0  0.5ft.. 

'         I  I 

I0.16|4.5  0.75  .. 

!o.l6|6.0  |0.75  .. 

|0.20  3.9  0.50  .. 

|0.£o'8.9  0.e2'4.0 


0.:il  3.i-v  0,26  8.50  1.50  4.1  iQ.e© 
O.Hl  4.00[0,37  5.00  1.00  5.0    1.00 

'         '     '         I 

0.3312.90  0.60,  not  ....8.1  'l.OO 


I 
8.4  |l.08 

8.6  Is. 00 

I 

8.0  jl.5 
4.8  |0.44 
4.6  |0.50 
6.0610.87 


0.66 
0.28 


0.09 


not .. 


0.5018.6  12.0 


0.60 

0.87 

0.50 
2.26 

0.88 
0.60 


4.0  :0.W 

4.25'a.75|4.4  ,2.0 
5.6  2.2516. Isjo.Se 
5.9   1.81  6.0  |l.81 


not 

not 


0.88  not  .... 


9.3  ,0.09 

9.8  '1.50 

I 
4.8  10.75 


0.3815.8  1.8116.5  io.50 
....5.0  0..56i5.0  10.56 
1.25  6.0   2.3815.10  1.25 

'    ,        ! 

0.56  4.30  2.25|4.85|  1.0 

0.50  5.0   1.75,5.6  !o.7B 
...  8.6    1.12;8.6   0.88 

...  8.0  12.00 8.80|2.50 

not ; . . . .  i5.G0|2.09 

not  ....  7.2  ;2.50 

8.8  '0.8I  18.96  0.94 

8.2  il.Slko  0.88 
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Table  No.  3 — (Catitinued). 


CTLINDBRa. 


Remareb.— All  loads  in    thouaandB  of 

S[>und8.    All  dimensloiis  and  defleo- 
ons  in  inches. 
\  Tests  1  to   S3,    both    inclusive,    made 

with  American  Portland  cement. 
Tests  84  to  56,  both  inclusive,  made  with 
sls^  cement. 


.  I  Cinders,  l-S-6. 

.  I  Cinders,    l-8-«.      Good    top     surface, 
mixed  very  moist. 
Cinders,  1-2-6.    Mixed  very  moist. 
Cinders,     1-2-6.       Mixed    very    moist. 
Small  section  of  bottom  near  center 
and  below  metal  fell  out. 
Stone,  l-a-6.     Mixed  a  little  too  dry. 
N.  edge  sheared  down.     Top  crushed 
in. 
. '  Stone,  1-8-6.    Mixed  about  right.     T<^ 
crushed.   Bottom  opened  in  one  crack. 
625, Stone  and  gravel  graded,  1-2-10.     Con- 
crete moist.    Top  surface  rough.   Top 
crushed,  bottom  spaoed  and  cracked. 
Stone  and  gravel  graded,  1-2-10.    Con- 
crete moist.   Top  surface  rough.    Top 
,     crushed,  bottom  spaoed  and  cracked. 

9171 Gravel,   1-8-6.     Concrete  a   little  wet. 

Fine  top  surface.     Crushed,  bottom 
cracked. 
Gravel,  1-8-6.    Concrete  a    little  wet. 
I      Fine  top  surface.    Crushed,   bottom 
cracked 
12,26  Gravel,     i-2-7.       Fine     top     surface. 
Crushed  15  ins.  N.  of  center  on  diag- 
,     onal  line. 
I  Gravel,  1-2-7.    Good  surface.      Section 

of  bottom  below  metal  dropped  out. 
'  Cinders,    1-2-5.      Good    surface.     Top 
crushed.  Edges  lifted,  bottom  cracked. 

B I ' Cinders,    1-2-6.      Good    surface.      Top 

crushed.  Edges  lifted,  bottom  cracked. 
Gravel,     1-8-4.      Fair     surface.      Top 

cracked  diagonally. 
Gravel,      1-8-6.      Fair    surface.     Top 
I  I     crushed  near  center. 

B\ I Stone,    1-2.4-4.1.     Fair    surface.     Top 

I  j  crushed.  Cementielloff  bottom  below 

!  !     metal. 

B    ....I.... I , Stone,   1-2.4-4.1.      Fair  surface.       Top 

crushed.  Cement  fell  off  bottom  below 
metal. 

8.47  56.8!  28.86!  608 Stone,   1-2.4-4.1.     Filling  of  Rosendale, 

1;  sand,  2;  cinders,  10;  about  twelve 
difiys  old. 
Stone,  1-2.4-4.1.    Filling  of  Rosendale, 
'     1;  sand,  2;  cinders,  10;  about  twelve 

difiys  old. 
,  Gravel,    1-8-6.      FUllng    like    Test   19. 
Loaded  on  1  sq.  ft.  Concrete  fell  from 
bottom. 
Gravel,  1-8-6.    Filling  like  Test  19. 
Cinders,  1-2-5.      Filfing   like    Test   19. 

Filling  somewhat  frozen. 
Cinders,    1-2-5.      FiUing   like   Test   19. 
I     Filling  somewhat  frozen. 
'  Cinders,    1-8-6.      FilUng   like   Test    19. 
Bottom  much  scaled.    Top  not  frozen. 
Cinders,  1-8-3.   Filling  like  Test  19.  Bot- 
I     torn  much  scaled.    Top  not  frozen. 
!  Cinders,  1-2-5.     Metal   in    two   pieces, 

with  longitudinal  lap  of  \%  ins. 
Cinders,  1-2-5.  Metal  In  two  pieces,  with 
longitudinal  lap  of  2  ius.    Good  sur- 
face, bottom  cracked. 
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Table  No.  S—(Canti7itie(l), 


!       ■        ;   !   :    5 

1 

1 

. 

. 

1 

i        '    1    i 

1 

i^ 

! 

1 

!    '    1    1 

^g 

o| 

\t 

3 

^i 

Deflection. 

Loa^l  producing  fl] 

i 

S 

a 

I 

>> 

1 

I'll        8| 

Load  causing  d 
would  crac 

Deflection. 

Elastic  limit. 

1 

t 

Deflection. 
Maximum  load. 

1 

99 

88 

96  j  42.0  |2.12  1.19  4.25,0.18 

0.65 

1.8 

I0.872.8 

0.50.... 

2.5 

1.06J2.5 

1.00 

80 

88 

96  1  41.6   2.061.18  4.26  0.26 

1                            1        1 

0.66 

1.8 

0.87  2.4 

0.62  .... 

8.4 

0.088.4 

t 

0.08 

81 

82 

laO  1  42.0   2.06  1. 81 14.26  0.25 

'                  ! 

1.88 

8.1 

0.818.6 

1.00  .... 

.... 

not 

1 
....j8.7 

1.60 

89 

82 

108     41.0  |2.06jl. 19  4.44  0.12 

OM 

8.4 

0.80  8.0 

0.56..,. 

....8.0 

8.0  8.6 

1 

1.00 

83 

88 

120  '  48.0  !2.19|  1.3814. 18  0.87 

l.M 

8.70 

0.804.0 

|1.004.36 

1.88Jnot 

1 
....4.8 

1 

I.BO 

34 

84 

60     48.6 

i 

8.66  1.18  8.70  0.12 

0.68 

8.0 

0.164.6 

0.75  8.4 

i        1        1 
0.86  4.651. 09  4.66 

i.e» 

35 

94 

,        1        1 
00     48.0   2.69,1.19  8.86 

!           1     ' 

0.60 

0.58 

2.7 

|o.l6  5.25;0.81  4.5 

1 

0.44  4.7 

8.86J6.a5 

0.81 

36 

90 
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Rkmarks.— All  loads  in  thousands  of 
Dounds.  All  diroensioiis  and  deflec- 
tions m  Inches. 

Teftts  1  to  88,  both  incluslTe,  made  with 
American  Portland  cement. 

Tests  34  to  56.  both  Inclusive,  made  with 
slag  cement. 


)ur  pie^w. 

lapping   7H   ins.    longitudinally  and 

1  ft.  transverselv.    Good  surface. 
Cinders,  1-2-6.     Metal  in  four  pieces, 

lapped  6  ins.  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely. 
Cinders,  1-2-6.    Metal   in  eight  pieces, 

doubled,  lapped  6  ins.  longitudinally, 

18  ins.  transversely.    Good  surface. 
Cinders,  1-2.4-6.    Metal  in  four  pieoee, 

lapped  6  ins.   longitudinally,   18  ins. 

transversely.     Load  applied  at  two 

points,  dividing  span  into  three  equal 

parts. 
Stone,   1-8-6.     Metal  doubled  in  four 

pieces,   lapped   18  ins.    transversely. 

Good  top  surface,  crushed. 
This  and  all  remaining  tests  made  with 

slag  cement.  Cinders,  1-2.4-4.8.    Good 

surface.    Part  of  bottom  below  metal 

fell  off. 
Cinders,  1-2.4-4.8.    Good  surface.    Load 

on   1    sq.    ft.    Top  crushed,   bottom 

cracked. 
Cinders,    1-1.7-4.2.     Bottom    blistered. 

Top  surface  good  and  crushed.    Metal 

strands  drawn  together. 
Cinders,  1-1.7-4.2. 

Stone,  1  -2.4-4.    Rough  top  surface. 
Top  slightly  crushed. 
Concrete  a  little  wet;  fine 
Crushed  on  top,  cracked 


15.5 


15.25 
16.25 


Stone,  1-2.4-4. 
Gravel,  1-8-6. 

top  surface. 

below. 
Gravel,  1-8-6. 

top  surface. 

below. 
Gravel,  1-2.4-4.9. 

crushed. 
Gravel,  1-2.4-4.9. 

crushed. 
Gravel,  1-1.6-6.6. 

top  surface. 
Gravel,  1-1.6-6.5. 

top  surface. 
Gravel,  1-2.4-4.8. 

Top  crushed  in. 
Gravel,  1-2.4-4.8. 

Top  crushed  in. 
Cinders,  1-1.6-4. 
Cinders,  1-1.6-4. 
Cinders,  1-1.6-4. 
Cinders,  1-1.6-4. 
Cinders,  1-1.6-4. 
Cinders,  1-1.6-4. 


Concrete  a  little  wet;  fine 
Crushed  on  top,  cracked 

Fair  top  surface.  Top 

Fair  top  surface.  Top 

A  little  moist.    Fair 

A  little  moist.    Fair 


FUling  like  Test  19. 

Filling  like  Test  19. 

Filling  like  Test  19. 
Filling  Uke  Test  19. 


54  '., 

I 

55  ll.O  |3.0 

56  14.00  2.44  1.75 


1 


T) 

D 

' 

D 

8.35 

54.8 

85.27 

645 

Bottom  cracked. 
Good  surface. 
Good  surface.     Metal 
in  four  pieces,  lapped,  14  ins.  trans- 
versely, and  4  ins.  longitudinally. 
Cinders,  1-1.6-4.     Good  surface.    Metal 
in  four  pieces,    lapped  15  ins.  trans- 
versely.   Edges  lifted. 
Cinders,  1-1.6-1.    Good  surface.    Metal 
in  four  pieces,   lapped,  15  ins.  trans- 
versely.   Top  crushed.    Edges  lifted. 
Stone,  1-2.4-4.    Metal  doubled   In  four 

?iece8,  lapped    24  ins.    transversely, 
air  surface. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Lesley.  R  W.  LESLEY,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  use  of  cinder  in  con- 
crete seems  to  bear  on  this  subject.  The  general  cinder,  from  either 
anthracite  or  bituminous  coal,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  snl- 
phur,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  this  substance  has  been  known 
to  rust  iron  pipe  and  cause  all  sorts  of  trouble.  How  far  have  these 
experiments  demonstrated  the  action  of  the  cinder  upon  this  iron, 
which  is  depended  upon  for  tension  in  these  various  spans  ?  This  is 
a  vital  question,  if  the  concrete  is  loaded  beyond  its  maidmum  and  is 
depending  upon  the  metal  beneath  it,  and  if  the  metal  in  turn  is  suf- 
fering from  the  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  iron.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  ashes  have  injured  iron  around  which  they  have  been  placed. 
Around  the  works  of  the  speaker's  company,  pipes  which  have  been 
imbedded  in  ashes  or  ordinary  cinders  have  been  corroded.  For  that 
reason  the  speaker  would  not  advise  the  use  of  cinders  with  iron.  He 
also  doubts  the  wisdom  of  using  a  limestone  in  concrete  for  fire-proof- 
ing. If  the  floors  in  a  large  building  are  made  of  limestone  concrete 
and  a  fire  occurs,  might  not  the  limestone  be  converted  into  lime,  or 
something  approaching  lime,  and  this  lime  be  slacked  when  the  hose  is 
turned  on  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  never  been  determined,  and 
the  speaker  merely  mentions  it  as  a  possibility.  It  would  not  apply, 
of  course,  when  slag  was  used  or  any  rock  formed  in  Nature  by  the 
action  of  fire. 

The  number  of  calculations  of  the  strength  of  concrete  beams 
seems  to  be  rather  meager.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  discussions  of 
this  paper  it  is  stated  that  in  the  literature  on  this  subject  there  are 
only  two  calculations  of  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel  and  concrete 
beams.  The  literature  of  France  is  full  of  such  calculations.  One 
publication,  Le  Ctinent,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  iron  and  concrete 
construction,  which  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  France.  Each  issue 
contains  calculations  relative  to  every  conceivable  use  of  concrete  con- 
struction. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
Society  of  Cement  Manufacturers.  They  have,  in  their  publications, 
a  great  number  of  calculations  of  the  strength  of  these  materials  for 
difi*erent  uses. 

The  idea  of  using  expanded  metal  in  the  way  described  in  the  paper 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  good  results  of  keying  plaster  to 
ordinary  lath  are  well  known.  By  the  use  of  expanded  metal,  not  only  is 
the  strength  of  the  cement  utilized,  but  the  keying  of  the  cement  to  the 
back  of  the  metallic  lath  is  also  obtained.  Expanded  metal  is  a  very 
good  material  for  this  purpose,  but  it  should  be  used  with  the  best 
concrete  obtainable  and  not  with  an  inferior  or  doubtful  material 
which  might  induce  a  possible  failure. 
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Caltin  Tomkins,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — A  large  part  of  the  concrete  Mr.  Tomkins. 
used  in  New  York  City  is  made  with  limestone.  The  speaker  believes 
that  if  there  is  any  question  in  the  matter  at  all,  the  nse  of  limestone, 
rather  than  proving  a  disadvantage,  would  prove  advantageous,  as 
against  fire.  Granite  and  trap-rock  are  likely  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  fire,  since  the  interior  moisture  in  these  stones  expands  and  bursts 
them.  However,  in  the  case  of  limestone  subjected  to  great  heat,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  converted  into  lime  from  without  inwards,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  process  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  used  up  in  effecting 
a  chemical  change.  Plaster- of -paris  is  used  as  a  fire-proofing  material 
for  the  same  reason.  When  heated,  the  water  of  crystallization  is  car- 
ried off,  and  heat  is  absorbed  in  that  way.  In  the  case  of  limestone, 
the  action  is  similar,  and  long  before  the  limestone  itself  has  been  con- 
verted into  lime,  the  iron  in  the  building  will  have  lost  its  properties 
under  continued  red  heat.  To  the  extent  that  iron  construction  is 
covered  with  limestone  concrete,  it  is  to  that  extent  covered  by  a  fire- 
proof covering.  In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  a  fire  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity to  convert  carbonate  of  lime  into  lime  would  destroy  the  whole 
structure  before  it  would  materially  injure  the  concrete  alone. 

J.  S.  Mebbitt,  Esq. — In  cases  where  pipes  are  imbedded  in  cinder  Mr.  Merritt. 
concrete,  if  the  mixture  has  been  properly  made,  the  cement  covers 
up  the  sulphur  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  metal. 
The  speaker  had  seen  steel  which  had  been  imbedded  in  cinder  concrete 
for  about  five  years,  and  when  taken  out  was  as  clean  as  when  it  was 
put  in.     The  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  cinder  was  not  determined. 

The  effect  of  limestone  on  iron  has  been  discussed  recently  in 
technical  papers,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  that  if  the  concrete  is 
properly  mixed  the  cement  coats  every  particle  of  the  sand,  cinder  or 
whatever  material  is  used,  and  protects  the  iron  from  attack. 

F.  S.  Washbubn,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Comment  has  been  made  on  Mr.  WatOiburD. 
the  variable  strengths  of  the  cinder  slabs  used  in  the  author's  tests. 
The  table  of  tests  shows  that  a  great  many  of  the  slabs  failed  by 
crushing  on  top.  This  crushing  was  confined  probably  to  a  smaU 
area  in  which  the  maximum  strain  would  occur.  Theoretically,  it 
would  occur  along  a  line  or  at  a  point.  That  fact,  together  with  the 
method  of  mixing,  which  the  speaker  thought  was  not  as  careful  as  is 
customary  for  first-class  work,  might  explain  this  variation.  It  seems 
that  the  dry  cement  and  sand  were  mixed  by  one  turning  with 
the  shovel.  Then  the  stone,  gravel  and  cinders  were  added.  The 
mixture  of  sand,  cement  and  stone,  gravel  and  cinders,  was  turned 
only  once.  It  was  then  raked  down  from  a  heap  into  a  bed.  The 
speaker  has  noticed  in  some  cases  that  raking  down  results  not  in  a 
mixing,  but  in  a  partial  separation  of  the  materials  of  the  concrete, 
particularly  if  the  mixture  is  still  dry,  being  due  to  the  different  sizes 
of  the  materials,  the  heavy  particles  going  to  the  bottom. 
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Mr.  Washburn.  After  the  materials  were  wet,  they  were  then  turned  only  onoe.  Is 
it  not  conceivable  that  in  the  material,  or  in  the  same  batch  or  smaller 
batches  made  at  different  times,  there  were  masses  or  spots  where  pos- 
sibly there  was  very  little  cement?  Those  batches  with  such  spots 
may  have  been  placed  in  the  slabs  at  the  point  of  maximum  stress,  and 
in  such  cases  the  tests  would  show  the  slabs  to  be  comparatively  weak. 

Mr.  Dunham.  H.  F.  DuNHAM,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —The  elaborate  formulas,  equa- 
tions and  assumptions  that  are  made  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  not 
held  in  very  high  regard  by  the  speaker.  Many  engineers  have  seen  so- 
called  good  work,  where  concrete  and  steel  were  associated,  taken  down 
after  it  had  been  in  place  a  number  of  years,  and  few  of  them  would 
recommend  introducing  for  permanent  construction  any  form  in  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  depend  upon  No.  10  steel  in  shreds  imbedded  in 
concrete.  Permanent  loads,  in  excess  of  those  which  might  be  properly 
applied  to  concrete  of  the  thickness  described  and  without  reference  to 
the  steel  introduced  in  it,  should  not  be  placed  on  such  construction. 

Mr.  Merriman.  Mansfxeld  Mebbihan,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^An  important  question, 
which  has  not  been  touched  upon  in  the  paper,  relates  to  the  percent- 
age of  strength  g^ven  to  the  beam  by  the  introduction  of  expanded 
metal.  Were  any  tests  made  of  slabs  otherwise  similar  in  character, 
one  kind  containing  the  expanded  metal  and  the  other  not  ?  If  so, 
what  was  the  increase  in  strength  due  to  the  expanded  metal  ? 

Mr.  o*Rourke.  JoHK  F.  O'BoTTBKE,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. — Some  time  ago  plans  for 
floors  similar  to  those  described  in  the  paper  were  submitted  to  the 
speaker  for  his  examination.  The  floors  were  intended  for  a  building, 
the  plans  of  which  were  then  being  considered  by  the  Building  De- 
partment of  New  York  City.  The  speaker  was  requested  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  if  his  examination  was 
satisfactory.  He  calculated  the  strength  of  the  floors  as  closely  as  he 
could  with  the  formulas  at  his  disposal,  and  found  that  they  had  only 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  requisite  strength.  Some  time  later,  upon 
inquiry  he  found  that  an  experimental  arch  had  been  built  and  tested; 
that  it  had  stood  the  test,  and  that  the  plans  had  been  accepted. 

The  materials  in  such  arches  are  so  radically  different  that  in  com- 
puting their  relations  to  one  another  as  to  their  moduli  there  may  be 
considerable  error. 

The  author's  formulas  can  only  be  proved  to  be  correct  by  experi- 
ment. With  an  iron  rod  at  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  beam,  instead 
of  the  expanded  metal,  the  conditions  are  very  much  the  same  as  they 
would  be  with  an  iron  rod  at  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  beam;  and  in 
the  latter,  which  is  understood  a  little  better  than  the  concrete,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  the  wood  fiber  in  compression  in  the  bottom 
part.  There  is  also  a  certain  part  of  the  fiber  in  tension  at  the  same 
time  that  the  steel  is  in  tension.  This  passes  practically  out  of  ten- 
sion when  the  elastic  properties  of  the  wood  step  in  to  stop  taking  up 
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any  more  stress,  and  dependence  has  to  be  placed  altogether  on  the  Mr.  O'Rourke. 
strength  of  the  steel,  which  has  perhaps  thirty  times  the  stiffness  or 
lack  of  elasticity.  This  is  also  the  case  with  expanded  metal.  Actual 
results  must  be  obtained  by  numerous  experiments.  Meanwhile,  the 
author*s  formulas,  which  are  correct  in  form,  and  which  agree  with 
the  results  of  experiments,  may  be  used. 

In  giving  the  results  of  this  series  of  experiments,  so  different  from 
any  theories  on  the  subject,  the  author  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  the 
profession,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  experiments. 

Guy  B.  Waitb,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  data  produced  by  Mr.  Waite. 
the  author,  through  these  elaborate  experiments  on  composite  fire-proof 
floor  construction,  is  extremely  interesting  at  a  time  when  so  much  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  the  various  combinations  of  concrete  and  iron. 

From  the  painstaking  and  conscientious  records  of  the  materials 
used,  their  manipulation,  and  their  behavior  at  the  various  stages  of 
the  tests,  one  can  form  a  good  judgment  of  the  characteristics  and 
of  the  proper  uses  of  this  and  of  similar  forms  of  construction. 

Passing  over  the  consideration  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  paper 
to  the  more  practical  part,  one  is  impressed  with  the  great  variations 
shown  in  the  maximum  strengths  of  the  various  pieces  of  similar 
materials  tested.  This  is  especially  noticeable  with  the  cinder  con- 
cretes in  Table  No.  3,  where,  under  similar  conditions,  the  maximum 
load  borne  by  some  pieces  is  about  three  times  that  borne  by  others. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  cinder  concrete  should  show  a  wide  vai'ia. 
tion  in  strengrth,  as  homogeneousness,  which  is  necessary  to  form  a 
uniformly  substantial  base  for  making  a  strong  concrete,  is  lacking  in 
the  cinders  used.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  however,  to  note  that 
the  best  cinder  concretes  withstood  loads  nearly  as  great  as  the  best 
stone  concretes. 

It  is  believed  that  these  tests  show  conclusively  that  in  praotict 
there  is  too  wide  a  variation  and  too  much  uncertainty  in  the  action  of 
the  composite  construction  to  warrant  its  use  with  practically  the  same 
uniformity  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  steel  beams  are  now  used. 

The  introduction  of  construction  of  this  character  for  long  spans, 
as  proposed  by  the  author  in  Table  No.  2,  is  objected  to,  both  on  the 
ground  of  questionable  construction  and  of  economy  in  the  weight 
and  cost  of  the  necessary  materials  as  set  forth  in  the  paper. 

The  working  strains  assumed  by  the  author  seem  conservative  for 
good  concretes,  but  they  are  based  on  the  tests  submitted  and  on 
a  factor  of  safety  of  only  5.  In  actual  construction,  without  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  a  competent  person,  it  is  doubtful  whether  more 
uniform  results  than  those  of  the  author  could  be  obtained. 

Taking  an  average  of  those  deflections  submitted  which  are  within 
the  elastic  limit,  and  using  the  modulus  of  elasticity  thus  obtained, 
the  longer  spans  given  in  Table  No.  2  will  have  deflections  greatly 
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Mr.  Waite.  exceeding  that  allowed  in  good  construction,  unless  it  can  bo  shown 
clearly  that  in  every  case  the  construction  will  positively  be  made 
fixed  at  each  end— or  truly  continuous  over  supports.  When  steel 
beams  were  sold  for  about  twice  their  present  price,  there  was,  per- 
haps, economy  in  using  the  material  composing  the  floor  construction 
as  a  compression  member,  as  in  the  "Bansome**  and  the  ''Lee" 
systems  of  construction,  where  steel  tension  members  are  united  re- 
spectively with  concrete  and  with  burned  clay,  floor-compression  mem- 
bers,  but  with  current  prices  for  steel  beams  there  is  no  such  advan- 
tage, as  will  presently  be  shown.  Taking  the  author's  safe  working 
value  for  compression  on  stone  concrete  at  150  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  assuming  the  allowed  working  compression  on  the  extreme  fiber 
of  steel  beams  at  16  000  lbs.  per  square  inch  the  comparative  values  of 
equal  sections  of  the  two  kinds  of  materials  will  be  as  1 :  107. 

Assuming  that  stone  concrete,  such  as  the  author  used  for  the 
experiments,  can  be  furnished  and  put  in  place  in  the  floor  complete 
(irrespective  of  temporary  centers)  for  20  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and 
that  the  steel  beams  are  to  cost  2  cents  per  pound,*  the  relative 
costs  of  the  two  materials,  considering  equal  quantities,  will  be  as 
1  :  48i%.  Therefore,  with  the  above  assumptions,  the  actual  compara- 
tive economical  values  of  the  steel  beams  and  the  concrete  for  compres- 
sion members  will  be  as  48,^ :  107,  or,  in  other  words,  the  steel  beam  will 
do  about  2^  times  the  work  of  the  concrete  at  a  given  cost  without  con- 
sidering the  more  economical  cross -section  of  the  X -shaped  steel  beam. 
For  comparing  the  economy  in  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  steel  beam 
and  of  the  solid  concrete,  take,  for  example,  an  8-in.  18-lb.  per  foot  X- 
beam,  having  a  sectional  area  of  5.4  sq.  ins.,  and  a  moment  of  inertia  of 
57.8,  and  compare  it  with  5.4  sq.  ins.  of  solid  concrete  8  ins.  deep,  having 
a. moment  of  inertia  of  28.8,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  economy  of  the 
sectional  areas  is  as  1  :  2. 

Therefore,  everything  considered,  the  real  theoretical  comparison 
of  the  economical  values  of  concrete  and  steel  X-beams  is  approximately 
2i^  X  2  =  4f ;  that  is,  the  steel  beam  will  carry  in  compression  the  same 
load  as  a  given  concrete  beam  at  one -quarter  of  the  cost.  With 
cinder  concrete  the  advantages  of  the  steel  will  be  still  more  apparent. 

For  the  tensional  part  of  the  materials  considered,  which,  in  the  com- 
posite construction,  is  taken  up  by  expanded  metal,  twisted  wire,  rods, 
or  cables,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that,  at  the  prices  above 
assumed,  rolled  steel  beams  can  be  used  much  more  economically  for 
taking  tensional  stresses  than  any  of  the  other  materials  referred  to. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  the  most  liberal  comparison,  however,  let  it 

be  assumed  that  the  tensional  part  of  the  two  classes  of  construction 

can  be  used  at  the  same  cost  and  let  the  comparison  for  economy  be 

based   entirely  on  the  compression.     Then  the  cost   of  steel  beams 

*  At  present  they  can  be  furnished  and  placed  in  the  floor,  complete,  for  consider- 
ably less  than  this  price. 
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would  be  one- quarter  of  the  theoretical  cost  of  concrete,  each  having  Mr.  Waite. 
the  same  depth  when  both  materials  are  engaged  to  their  working 
limits  in  a  floor  construction. 

It  will  be  contended  that  a  floor  construction  of  some  kind  must  be 
used  between  steel  beams  in  any  case,  and  that  it  will  be  economical 
to  harness  it  up  and  use  it  in  the  waj  the  author  prescribes;  that  is 
really  the  practical  destination  to  which  this  argument  is  intended  to 
be  directed,  to  show  that  there  are  practical  and  economical  limita- 
tions in  the  manner  of  using  the  author's  construction.  To  com- 
pare the  practical  values  of  this  construction,  having  the  long  spans 
shown  in  Table  No.  2,  with  the  steel-beam  construction,  having  ordinary 
spacings  filled  with  the  author's  or  with  other  concrete  construction, 
take  the  case  shown  in  the  table,  having  175  lbs.  per  square  foot  live 
load  and  15  ft.  span. 

With  this  span  the  concrete  is  10  ins.  thick,  but  with  a  5-ft.  span  the 
concrete  is  5  ins.  thick,  and  as  the  tensional  part  of  the  author's  con- 
struction is  assumed  at  the  same  cost  as  the  lower  or  tensional  half  of 
the  steel  beams,  as  heretofore  set  forth,  the  following  comparison  of 
the  relative  costs  of  the  author's  construction,  and  of  the  steel  X-beam 
construction,  for  the  15-ft.  span  may  be  made. 

A  10-in.  X-beam,  18  lbs.  per  foot,  when  spaced  at  5-ft.  centers 
over  a  clear  span  of  15  ft.,  will  carry  232  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  table,  the  thickness  of  concrete  necessary  for  this  span 
is  only  6  ins.  Hence,  by  using  the  5-ft.  spaced  X-beam  construction, 
rather  than  the  15-ft.  span  concrete  construction,  the  saving  in  con- 
crete will  be  1^  X  5  X  15  ft.  =  31J  cu.  ft.,  which,  at  20  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  =  36.25. 

Assuming  that  a  lO-in.  X-beam,  25  lbs.  per  square  foot,  is  used,  the 
weight  of  the  steel  for  the  clear  span  considered  will  be  375  lbs. 

The  extra  cost  of  one-half  of  this  weight  (the  compression  part), 
or  188  lbs.,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  saving  in  concrete  above  de- 
termined. This  188  lbs.  of  steel,  at  the  rate  previously  assumed, 
2  cents  per  pound,  will  cost  93.75. 

Therefore,  it  is  seen  that,  with  the  longest  spans  shown  in  Table 
No.  2,  the  author's  construction  would  not  be  economical,  when  com- 
pared with  steel  beams  and  short  arches.  The  other  work  connected 
with  the  author's  construction,  which  has  not  here  been  considered,  is 
about  the  same,  whether  the  concrete  is  5  ins.  or  10  ins.  thick. 

Theoretically,  there  will  be  a  certain  spacing  of  the  floor  beams, 
connected  with  different  loadings,  which  will  give  a  thickness  of  con- 
crete between  the  beams  of  minimum  cost  to  both  steel  beams  and  to 
concrete  combined. 

Hence,  by  using  the  5-ft.  spaced  I-beam  construction,  rather  than 
the  15-ft.  span  concrete  construction,  the  saving  in  concrete  will  be 
A  X  5  X  15  ft.  =  31  i  ou.  ft.,  which,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  foot,  =  ?6.25. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


J.  B.  Johnson.  J.  B.  JoHNSON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. — The  writer  has  tried  to  read  the 
theoretical  part  of  this  paper,  beginning  on  page  628,  bnt  finds  diffi- 
culties in  doing  so.  The  subject  is  a  new  one  and  is  as  important  as 
it  is  new,  and  hence  of  great  practical  interest  to  engineers.  The 
writer  knows  of  but  two  published  analyses  for  the  strength  of  a  com- 
bined steel  and  concrete  beam.*  While  these  two  investigations  pro- 
ceeded on  entirely  distinct  lines,  the  resulting  equations  are  identical, 
and  he  thinks  quite  correct,  inside  the  elastic  strength  of  the  concrete, 
which  is  practically  its  ultimate  strength  in  tension.  In  other  words, 
these  analyses  give  the  strength  of  steel -concrete  beams  up  to  the  time 
the  concrete  cracks  on  the  tension  side.  For  the  ultimate  strength  of 
such  beams,  which  is  some  three  times  that  developed  when  the  con- 
crete cracks,  the  writer  gave  an  analysis  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  August,  1897.  f  In 
none  of  these,  however,  was  the  theory  applied  to  the  use  of  expanded 
metal,  and  such  an  application  is  especially  difficult,  because  of  the 
extreme  variations  in  the  cinder  concrete,  commonly  used  for  floors, 
and  also  as  to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  expanded  metal  when  em- 
bedded in  such  concrete.  It  is  probable  that  this  could  only  be  de- 
termined by  making  tests  of  slabs  of  cinder  concrete  with  and  without 
expanded  metal  embedded  therein.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  data  is  not  yet  at  hand  to  enable  working  formulas  to  be  derived 
for  the  designing  of  such  beams  as  were  here  tested,  at  least  for  eval- 
uating the  constants  in  such  a  formula.  A  theoretical  formula  might, 
however,  be  derived,  as  those  cited  above,  and  tests  made  to  determine 
the  values  of  the  constants  used. 

The  author  seems  to  have  become  confused  as  to  resisting  stresses 
and   the   moments    of   those  stresses.      Thus   he    says    (page    629) 

that  the  "compression  is  represented  by  —5 — ."      He  has  just  stated 

that  *' the  compression  in  the  concrete  above  the  neutral  axis  must 

equal  the  tension  below  that  axis,  "which  is  correct  (the  author  giving 

an  entirely  erroneous  reason  for  this  equality,  however),  and  he  here 

uses  the  terms  compression  and  tension  correctly.    When  he  next  uses 

Co? 
them,  however,  he  appears  to  regard  them  as  moments,  since  — ^-—  is 

o 

the  moment  of  the  compressive  stress  about  the  neutral  axis. 

The  assumption  is  also  made  that  the  steel  reaches  its  working 

stress  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  concrete  in  tension.     They  do, 

in  fact,  deform  equally,  and,  because  of  this  equal  deformation,  their 

*  J.  B.  Johnson  in  Engineering  Netca,  January  8d,  1895;  elaborated  in  ''  Materials  ot 
Construction/'  by  J.  B.  Johnson.    Also  '*  Baumaterlalen-kunde,"  by  Julius  Mandl. 
t  Published  in  Engineering  News  of  October  2l8t,  1897. 
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stresses  are  as  their  relative  moduli  of  elasticity.  While  the  modnlas  j.  b.  Johnson, 
of  elasticity  of  cinder  concrete  is  unknown,  it  is  certainly  quite  vari- 
able and  very  low;  it  is  less  than  1  000  000  and  possibly  may  be  as  low 
as  100  000.  This  means  that  the  tensile  stress  in  the  expanded  metal 
will  be  from  80  to  300  times  as  much  per  square  inch  as  that  in  the 
concrete,  but  these  relative  stresses  cannot  be  taken  at  pleasure  on  the 
assumption  that  they  will  come  to  their  respective  working  limits  at 
the  same  time,  as  is  done  in  this  paper. 

Formula  (2)  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  moments  of  the 
stresses  on  the  two  sides  of  the  neutral  axis  are  equal  to  each  other, 
which  is  never  the  case  in  a  composite  steel-concrete  beam.  No  reason 
is  assigned  for  the  correctness  of  formula  (3),  and  there  is  no  evident 
rational  determini^tion  for  it. 

The  writer  cannot  but  regard  the  theoretical  part  of  this  paper, 
therefore,  as  erroneous  and  misleading. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. — As  engineer  of  the  St.  a.  L.  Johnson 
Louis  Expanded  Metal  Fireproofing  Company,  the  writer  is  much 
interested  in  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Though  asked  by  associates 
in  the  East  to  participate  in  these  tests,  the  writer's  company  was  not 
represented.  The  results  obtained  were  far  from  satisfactory,  being 
seldom  more  than  one-third  of  the  true  strength  as  obtained  by  tests 
of  the  same  age  and  mixture  of  concrete,  upon  panels  of  a  floor  in  a 
building. 


Fia.  14. 

The  St.  Louis  Expanded  Metal  Fireproofing  Company's  tests,  made 
during  the  last  three  years,  show  for  a  flat  arch  (Fig.  14),  composed 
of  cinder  concrete,  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  of  cement,  two  of 
sand  and  five  of  cinders,  and  using  No.  16  gauge,  2^-in.  mesh,  ex- 
panded metal,  on  a  span  of  6  ft.  9  ins.,  a  strength  averaging  700  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface.  As 
opposed  to  this,  the  tests  reported  in  the  paper  show  for  a  6-ft.  span, 
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A.  L.  Johnson.  4^  ins.  thick,  with  metal  of  No.  10  gauge,  3-iQ.  mesh  (the  latter  being 
20 j?^  stronger  than  the  metal  used  in  the  above  test),  and  of  the  same 
mixture  of  concrete  (see  test  No.  61),  a  strength  of  only  330  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  a  result  certainly  very  disappointing  to  the  manufactur- 
ers, especially  as  it  is  so  much  less  than  the  real  value  of  the  con- 
struction. 

There  are,  probably,  three  elements  which  contribute  to  this 
disastrous  result.     These  are: 

1st.  The  incorrect  location  of  the  expanded  metal  in  the  slab. 

2d.  The  failure  to  test  the  construction  as  actually  employed  in 
a  building. 

3d.  The  conditions  of  the  weather  between  the  time  of  mixing  the 
concrete  and  the  testing  of  the  panels,  during  a  large  portion  of  which 
time  the  thermometer  was  from  2^  to  11^  below  the  freezing  point. 

With  regard  to  the  first  element,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
expanded  metal  should  be  placed  as  low  as  possible  in  the  concrete 
beam,  so  as  to  develop  the  tensile  strength  of  the  steel  used.  In  the 
construction  of  this  work  it  is  customary  to  lay  the  expanded  metal 
directly  upon  the  centering  before  doing  any  concreting,  excepting  in 
the  haunches  along  the  beams,  as  the  metal  is  so  constructed  that 
when  lying  on  the  centering,  or  any  flat  surface,  it  touches  only  at 
the  points  where  the  strands  unite.  It  is  practicable  to  do  this,  and 
yet  have  the  metal  entirely  covered  by  the  concrete  after  it  is  put  in 
position.  The  increase  of  strength  due  to  the  metal  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  concrete  beam, 
the  increase  being  zero  if  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  slab. 

An  examination  of  column  **  6^  *'  of  Table  No.  3  of  the  paper  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  metal  had  been 
placed  in  this  way,  as  1^  in.  would  represent  the  distance  from  the 
underside  of  the  slab  to  the  middle  of  the  expanded  metal  when 
properly  constructed.  Many  of  the  tests  are  so  far  from  developing 
the  theoretical  strength  for  such  construction,  this  theoretical  strength 
conforming  closely  to  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  actual 
tests,  that  the  writer  is  disposed  to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  the 
values  g^ven  in  this  column. 

The  second  element  is  also  of  great  importance.  As  actually 
placed  the  construction  would  have  haunches  built  down  upon  the 
webs  of  the  beams,  and  the  majority  of  the  construction  would  have 
panels  on  either  side.  Now,  while  the  writer  has  developed  a  formula 
(to  follow  herein)  which,  as  he  has  said,  checks  with  the  practical 
results  obtained  from  tests  on  slabs  of  this  combined  construction 
when  simply  supported  at  the  ends,  the  actual  test  on  a  middle 
panel  in  a  floor,  will  give  results  on  the  average  about  twice  as  great 
as  obtained  by  this  formula  or  as  obtained  from  tests  on  isolated  slabs 
supported  at  the  ends.     This  is  due  to  the  development  in  the  floor 
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panel  of  a  segmental  arching  action  within  the  thickness  of  the  slab  A.  L.  Johnson, 
itself,  the  floor  on  each  side  taking  up  the  thrust.     The  wall  panels, 
of  course,  would  not  develop  as  great  a  strength  as  this  unless  the 
walls  were  quite  heavy,  but  these  panels  might  be  made  of  different 
construction  to  provide  for  this. 

With  regard  to  the  third  element,  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  will 
be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  dates  (none  of  which  are  given  in 
the  paper,  but  are  given  in  a  monograph  report  published  by  the 
Expanded  Metal  Companies)  that  much  of  the  concreting  was  done 
on  days  when  freezing  occurred.  Even  if  it  was  not  freezing  at  the 
time  the  concrete  was  being  mixed,  it  would  nevertheless  be  affected 
by  the  low  temperature  to  the  extent  of  very  materially  delaying  the 
time  of  setting,  as  well  as  its  rate  of  increase  in  strength  after  setting. 
This  is  shown  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  15.* 

The  material  was  certainly  extremely  irregular  in  its  quality,  which 
is  best  shown  by  an  inspection  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  com- 
pression tests  included  in  Table  No.  3. 
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For  example,  test  No.  5,  stone  concrete  mixed  1:3:6,  gave  a 
compressive  strength  of  398  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  test  No.  7, 
combined  stone  and  gravel,  mixed  1  :  2  :  10,  gave  a  compressive 
strength  of  625  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  that  is  to  say,  a  considerably 
weaker  mixture  showed  about  60%'  more  strength. 

Test  No.  23,  cinder  concrete,  1:2:5  gave  305  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  while  test  No.  27  of  the  same  mixture  gave  490  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Test  No.  48,  cinder  concrete  mixed  1  :  1.6  :  4  showed  a  strength 
of  330  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  tests  Nos.  60  and  51  on  exactly  the 
same  mixture  gave  a  strength  of  765  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  about  2 J 
times  as  much. 

Test  No.  1,  cinder  concrete  mixed  1:3:6  gave  292  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  while  test  No.  32,  1  :  2.4  :  6,  or  practically  the  same  mixture, 
gave  590  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

*  See  Johnson's  '*  Materials  of  Construction." 
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A.  L.  Johnson.  In  Fig.  16,  the  writer  presents  a  diagram  which  he  has  had  for 
abont  two  years,  giving  the  strength  of  various  mixtures  of  cinder 
concrete,  the  broken  lines  being  the  strength  at  28  days  and  the  full 
lines  the  estimated  strength  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Upon  this 
diagram  he  has  plotted  the  tests  made  by  the  author. 

The  diagram  contains  all  the  writer's  experiments,  which  are  in- 
dicated by  small  circles,  and  each  of  which  is  the  mean  of  two  results. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  author  are  indicated  by  crosses. 

While  the  writer's  tests  grow  uniformly  weaker,  as  the  proportion 
of  cement  decreases,  as  should  be  the  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
results  given  in  the  paper  exhibit  a  very  great  degree  of  irregularity 
in  this  regard,  and  are  also  materially  below  the  results  obtained  by 
the  writer.     The  author's  results  certainly  indicate  extremely  poor 
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Fio.  16. 

handling  in  some  way.  Concrete,  with  the  most  ordinary  kind  of 
treatment,  ought  not  to  vary  more  than  20%  in  strength,  and,  with  the 
care  usually  demanded  and  exercised,  will  give  results  in  which  the 
extreme  values  will  not  differ  more  than  10^,  while  some  of  the 
author's  vary  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent. 

A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  moment  of  resistance  of  this  class 
of  construction,  evolved  by  the  writer  about  a  year  ago,  which  is  pre- 
sented herewith,  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  equations  derived  by 
the  author,  and  which  are  regarded  as  very  far  from  expressing  the 
true  conditions. 

This  discussion  was  developed  for  the  Ransome  system  of  floor 
construction,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  bond  between  the  concrete 
and  the  twisted  rods  remained  unbroken.     This  is  true  when  the  floor- 
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ing  is  first  built,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  ultimately  broken  by  vibra-  a.  L.  Johnflon. 
tions  and  shocks.     The  formulas,  however,  are  applicable  to  the  ex- 
panded metal  construction  for  all  time,  as,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
metal,  dependence  is  not  placed  upon  this  adhesion.     To  adapt  the  - 
formulas,  therefore,  to  the  expanded  metal  construction,  it  is  only 

necessary  to  properly  evaluate  the  quantity  -i- 


.    ~    -    ^f                     \rt 

.  (IJ35    T*i$TtO         ^ 

B 

1 

^.--W 

SECTION  A. B. 

FlO.  17. 

Let    E^_  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

E^  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel,  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

/    =  cross  breaking  modulus  of  rupture  for  concrete  beams. 
*F  =  the  elastic  limit  of  steel,  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

C  =  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete,  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

/     =  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  slab,  in  inches. 

a  =  width  of  square  steel  rod,  in  inches  (for  a  rod  1  in.  square, 
a  =  l  in.). 

d    =  distance  between  rods,  in  inches. 

e  =  distance  from  center  line  of  rods  to  middle  line  of  beam  or 
slab,  in  inches. 

r  =  distance  from  middle  line  of  slab  to  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
combined  beam  construction,  in  inches. 

b    =  breadth  of  section,  in  inches. 

/     =  the  length  of  span,  in  feet. 

w    =  load,  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

m  =  width  of  wings  produced  by  replacing  the  area  occupied 
by  the  rods  with  its  equivalent  area  in  concrete,  f  as  ob- 
tained from  their  relative  moduli  of  elasticity. 

/    =  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section. 

JWo  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  cross-section  in  inch- 
pounds. 

M  =  the  bending  moment  of  the  external  forces  in  inch-pounds. 
For  stone  concrete,  E^  being  about  1 000  000, 
b  E,        SOab 

"^  =  -5>^^^^  =  -r-'  

*  For  this  purpose  the  elastic  limit  is  taken  at  40  000  lbs.  per  square  incli,  a  little  be- 
yond the  true  elastic  limit,  as,  when  used  in  combination  witn  concrete,  the  steel  would 
probably  be  stressed  somewhat  beyond  the  limit. 

tFor  this  method  of  analysis  see  an  article  by  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  in  Engineer- 
ing NewBy  January  3d,  1896,  and  also  his  '*  Materials  of  Construction." 
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A.  L.  Johnson.  To  determine  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  take  moments  abont 
the  center  line  of  the  slab,  Fig.  18.  Dividing  the  moment  of  the  en- 
tire area  about  this  axis  by  that  area,  the  distance  to  the  center  of 
gravity  or  to  the  neutral  axis  is  found  to  be  : 


b  t  -^^  am 
Or,  substituting  for  m  its  value  as  given  above, 


'eE, 


dtE,+  c^  E,  "l  +  k' 


where  k  = 


Also,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  total  area  is 

+  am(e  —  ry  ==■ 


T       ^  ^  J-  A  y  -2  J-  ^  ^' 


12  "^    12  "^l+A;* 


Example  1. — Let  /  =  6  ins.,  ft  =  12  ins.,  a  =  1  in.,  d  =  6  ins.,  E^  = 
1000000,  JS^,  =  30000  000;  e=  2.25  ins.;  which  is  an  average  case  of 
actual  practice,  except  that  the  rods  are  larger  than  could  generally 
be  used. 


iHn 


^   CENTER  LINE  OF  SLAB  ^^1* 


;  ra 


^j.- 


T 


rjizHntL 


^-0 


Fig.  18. 


=  216.0 


Then,  for  the  second  member  of  the  above  equation, 
b_fi 
12 

mjo? 
12 
bit? 


=     5.0 


1-f  ^ 


=  165.6 


Total  moment  of  inertia,  /=  386.6 

The  second  term  of  this  equation  gives  a  value  of  only  IJ  % 
of  the  total  value  of  /,  and  it  is  much  larger  for  the  case  assumed  than 
it  would  ordinarily  be;  the  percentage  of  error,  therefore,  will  be  im- 
material if  this  member  is  entirely  omitted. 


-"  (S+r^.)' 


B»ki.B  vra'i  +  t; 

Case  I.     Concrete  not  to  Crack.— The  above  value  of  /is  the  proper 
one  to  use  for  the  determination  of  the  load-carrying  capacity  of  the 
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combination,  up  to  the  time  the  concrete  cracks  on  the  tension  side.  A.  L.  Johnson. 
To  determine  how  much  this  will  be : 

Jt/^  =  — -;  where  y^  =  -.  — r. 

Example  2. — Taking  /  at  300  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  the  other 
values  aB  assumed  in  the  previous  example  : 

M^  =  57  800  in. -lbs.  =  4  817  ft. -lbs. 

Also,  if=^-^  =  ilf, 

w  Z* 
or,  -^=  4  817  ;  from  which  tc  /*  =  38  586  ; 

o 

or,  if  Z  =  10  ft.,  1/7  =  385  lbs.  per  square  foot,  as  the  load  that  can  be 

carried,  up  to  the  time  that  the  Concrete  will  crack  in  tension  on  the 

under  side. 

Case  IL     Ultimate  Strength, — Suppose    the  slab   of    concrete  has 

cracked  on  the  tension  side,  but  the  loading  is  still  continued  ;  the 

neutral  axis  then  rises  until  the  total  compression  above  the  axis  is 

equal  to  the  total  tension  on  the  projecting  wings  alone.     The  crack 


Hm- 


if 4 


:i^«' 


^-^-^ 


¥\Q,  19. 

will  not  extend  quite  as  high  as  the  neutral  axis,  but  so  near  it  that 
the  slight  moment  of  inertia  due  to  this  small  area  immediately  below 
the  neutral  axis  may  be  neglected. 

The  hatched  portion  of  Fig.  19  represents  the  area  no  longer  ser- 
viceable in  resisting  bending. 

To  determine  the  new  position  of  the  neutral  axis: 

Also,  in  practice, 

y\^=t  —  ^2  ~  o  —  0.25  in. ;  since  the  bars  are  imbedded  so  that  their 

bottom  portion  is  about  \  in.  from  the  under  side  of  the  slab ;  the 
object  being  to  get  them  as  far  down  on  the  tension  side  as  possible, 
without  leaving  them  exposed. 

Example  3, — Assuming  quantities  as  in  the  previous  case: 

also,  yi   =  b\  in.  —  y^  ;  from  which 

y,«  +  10  y,  +  25  =  =i^  +  25 
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A.  L.  Johnson,  or, 


t/i    +  5  =  i:  v^  77.5,  from  which  is  obtained 
y^  =  8.8  ins. 

and  ^2  =  ^'^  ^B- 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  new  oross-seotion  is 

I^if  +  may,^ 

fl 

The  moment  of  resistance  is  Ifo  =  — — ,  where,  however,  /  has  a 

peculiar  value,  determined  as  follows:  The  area  m  a  is  here  shown  as 
30  times  the  original  area  of  the  cross-section  occupied  by  the  bars, 
which  it  should  be  for  the  determination  of  the  proper  moment  of 
inertia;  but  /,  for  concrete,  =  about  300  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  F^ 
for  steel,  =  about  40  000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  that  is  to  say,  for  steel 
bars  in  stone  concrete, 

E,  =  30  E^ 

F  =  133/, 

Hence,  the  loading  may  be  continued  4.4  times  as  far  as  if  the 
material  in  the  wings  were  really  concrete,  though  the  deflections  for 
each  increment  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  all  of  the  latter  materiaL 


^ 


E. 


"1" 


P. 


Fio.  20. 


Then  take  for  the  new  value, 


FE, 


Then 


M. 


there  is  obtained: 


But 


FIE 

r^;  and  by  substituting  for  /,  its  value. 


M„  = 


y.^. 


Vi^dE^      ,  ab      E, 

From  which,  bj  substituting  and  reducing,  is  obtained: 

2«*yi   .  E.      •'«- 


^.-^'C-l/'+t-f) 


Another  Discussion  of  Case  2. — For  this  case,  assume  that  the  load- 
ing has  proceeded  until  the  steel  rods  have  been  stretched  to  their 
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elastic  limit;  the  total  stress  in  the  rods  is  equal  to  the  total  amount  A.  L.  Johnson, 
of  compression  in  the  concrete  above  the  neutral  axis. 

Also,  the  actual  elongation  of  the  rods,  per  unit  of  length,  is  to 
the  compression  of  the  extreme  upper  fiber,  per  unit  of  length,  as  y, 
is  to  yj. 

This  relation  is  simply  geometrical,  and  is  only  dependent  upon 
the  moduli  of  elasticity  for  both  the  steel  and  concrete  remaining 
constant  up  to  this  point;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  the  steel  is  practically  constant  up  to  its  elastic  limit.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete,  and  the 
modulus  used  here  should  be  determined  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
of  a  line  on  the  compressive  stress  diagram*  for  the  given  class  of 
material,  drawn  from  the  origin  of  coordinates  to  the  point  on  the 
curve  corresponding  with  the  compression  per  square  inch,  developed 
in  the  extreme  iiber  of  the  beam  under  consideration. 

The  total  area  of  the  steel  rods  -=  —-r-, 

a 

Then,  total  stress  on  rods  =  /*.  =  — -; — . 

a 

F 
The  stretch  of  the  rods,  or  strain,  per  unit  of  length.  A,  =  -7% . 

And,  where  A  is  equal  to  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  rods. 

Now,  the  compression  of  the  extreme  liber  on  the  other  side  of  the 
neutral  axis  is 

and  the  intensity  of  the  stress  in  the  extreme  fiber  is 


J  C  "■!  -"C  ^ 

Also, 


/.  —  Aj  ^g  =  Aj  -i  E^, 

^2 


'      ^2  ^  ^» "     '2^  2y,E,    • 

But,  P,  =  P, 

Hence, 

Then, 

^Ay^E.^hy^E,; 
from  which  is  obtained : 

^"-^^T  eJ^ 

*  Suoh  compressive  stress  diagrams  for  concrete  may  be  found  in  Johnson^s  **  Ma- 
terials of  Construction." 
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A.  L.  Johnson.  When  the  rods  are  stretched,  up  to  their  elastic  limit,  the  moment 
of  resistance,  neglecting  the  resistance  due  to  bending  the  rods,  and 
the  slight  moment  before  mentioned  due  to  the  small  area  of  con- 
crete still  intact  immediately  below  the  neutral  axis,  is 

— d~  \^'  ■*"  '8"/      d~  V2  ^F^,  +  ir) 

=  ^^\E.-^  -^-ZT) • <^^ 

This  is  exactly  the  same  equation  as  obtained  from  the  first  dis- 
cussion. 

Let,  as  before,     /  =  6  ins. ;  ft  =  12  ins. ;  flf  =  6  ins. ;  ^,  =  30  000  000; 

E^  =  l  000  000;  a  =  1  in. ;  i?'  =  40  000. 

From  which,  as  before,  j^^  =  3.8  ins.  and  y^  =  1.46  ins. ;  then 

if,  =  480  000  (ij  X  7.2  +  A  X  3.8^ 

=  480  000  (  .662  )  =  320  000  in.-lbs. 

For  the  case  assumed,  it  is  seen  that,  up  to  the  time  that  the  con- 
crete cracks  on  the  under  side,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  ultimate 
strength  has  been  developed. 

If  the  slab  is  thin  the  concrete  in  its  top  may  fail  in  compresBion. 
The  moment  of  resistance  for  this  case  is : 


3/'o 


but. 
Hence, 

But, 
Hence, 


p  ^  ^/r  yi 

_/c&.ViV.V2  ,  2\ 
2      \yi'^3/ 

"    -       2       V2  a>  ^  J?,      •"'  ^  3  / 


■(2) 


Designing, — To  design  a  floor,  on  the  Ransome  system,  to  carry  a 
given  load  on  a  given  length  of  span,  it  is  necessary  first  to  decide  on 
the  factor  of  safety  to  be  used. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  concrete  should  crack  underneath  at 
the  full  working  load,  so  that  there  should  be  some  margin  of  safety 
at  this  point.  Suppose  the  factor  of  safety  is  made  1.5  at  this  point. 
It  certainly  should  not  be  any  less.     This  will  give  a  factor  of  safety 
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at  the  point  of  failure  of  about  6;  as  the  cracking  point,  as  has  been  A.  L.  Johnson, 
seen,  is  at  about  one-fourth  the  ultimate  load. 

Let  w  =  150  lbs.  per  square  foot; 

/  =  10  ft. 
Then, 

In  this  equation  w  and  /,  Fy  E^  and  E^  are  known;  b  is  assumed  at 
12  ins.,  and  d  and  a  are  to  be  given  trial  values. 
Let  f/  =  3  ins.  and  a  =  J  in. 

Then, 

480000  (\      yl       y{\  _  180000 
6     "  \30      2  "^  18/  ■"        8      * 

Or,  .^Vg  =  0.28125. 

From  which  is  obtained:  y^  =  2.76  ins. 

_y^dE,_l.Ql  X  3  X  1000000,        . 
^'""2?:^""    2xix30000000    "  ^'^^  "^^^ 


and  hence, 


'  =  yi  +  yj  +  J-  +  i  in.  =  4.78  ins. 


That  is  to  saj,  a  slab  4f  ins.  thick,  with  |-in.  twisted  rods  spaced 
3  ins.  apart  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  same,  will  carry  with  safety  150 
lbs.  per  square  foot  on  a  10-ft.  span.  This,  of  course,  includes  the 
dead  load,  which  would  have  to  be  deducted  to  g^ve  the  live  load  car- 
rying capacity. 

An  economical  combination  for  this  class  of  construction  would  be 
such  as  would  render  the  beam  equally  liable  to  fail,  either  by  the 
crushing  of  the  concrete  on  top  or  by  the  rupture  of  the  metal  on  the 
bottom. 

To  determine  how  much  metal  should  be  used,  there  exists  the  con- 
dition that  the  two  moments  of  resistance  for  these  two  methods  of 
failure  are  equal,  or, 

where  /^  is  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  concrete  in  compression. 
For  rock  concrete,  /<.  is  about  1 500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Here  the  values  y^  and  y,  are  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  metal 
used  in  the  construction. 

From  the  above  is  obtained  : 

Vi     ^*     yy 

F  E 
Or.  y»=^xy.. 
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if  I  =  

From  which 


A.  L.  Johnson.  But,  ^2  =  2  f*  £* 


F      2a^ 

Or  ^  =  -^>. 

Expanded  Mekd  Slabs.— T^ke  a  sheet  of  No.  16  gauge,  2 J  mesh, 
expanded  metal.     Here 

^=  0.01224.* 
d 

F 
Theny,  =  0.0245  — ,  where,  for  cinder  concrete,  /,  =  600  lbs.   per 

square  inch. 

Then  yi  =  1.63  ins.. 

Here,  on  account  of  the  diamond  shape  of  the  meshes,  E^  should 
be  divided  by  the  secant  of  one-half  the  angle  at  the  point  of  the  dia- 
mond =  1.11. 

This  makes  JB;  =  26  700  000. 

--  1.63^X40.8   X  650000       ^^^. 

^^^  y»  •=  25W000 =2-^^^^- 

Then  ^  =  yi  +  yj  +  i  in.  =  4.21  ins. 

That  is  to  say,  that  No.  16  gauge,  2^-in.  mesh,  expanded  metal  will 
develop  the  compressive  strength  of  a  cinder  concrete  slab  4^  ins. 
thick,  supposing  that  the  compressive  strength  of  the  same  does  not 
exceed  600  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  that  there  has  been  no  loss  in  the 
gross  area  of  the  expanded  metal  sheet  due  to  the  cutting.  There  is 
always  some  loss  of  this  kind,  however,  so  that  the  writer  is  accus- 
tomed to  take  —  ^0.01  to  allow  for  it.     This  value  will  givB  y^  = 

1.33  ins.,  7/2  =  ^*^^  ^^-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^•^'^  ^^^'1  ^^  about  3}  ins.,  as  the 
maximum  thickness  of  a  cinder  concrete  slab  which  No.  16  gauge,  2|- 
in.  mesh  metal  will  develop,  a  condition  which  corresponds  with  the 
actual  tests  made. 

In  computing  the  carrying  capacity  of  expanded  metal  slabs  simply 
supported  at  the  ends  and  not  as  used  in  a  floor,  the  formulas  marked 
1  and  2  may  be  used. 

Formula  1  is  used  if  the  slab  is  destined  to  break  in  tension,  and 
formula  2  if  in  compression. 

*  No.  16  gauge  meuU  weighs  2k  \h».  per  square  foot,  and  Is,  therefore,  0.0612  in.  thick. 
a«  1 

Then  ^  =  0.0812  x  8  ins.  X  45  =  0.01224  sq.  in.  of  metal  per  inch  of  width  of  sheet,  the 

sheets  being  expanded  from  an  original  width  of  8  ins.  to  a  final  width  of  40  ins. 
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The  value —T-,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  style  and  quantity  of  a.  L.  Johnson. 
expanded  metal  used. 

TABLE  No.  4. 


per 
form 

« 

1 

4i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

d 

^o 

:  computed  car 
paoity   in    Ibe. 
uare    foot  unl 
itribution. 

1 

•s 

i 

1 

1 

e 

i 
ftl 

^ 

^88^ 

^ 

1.. 

a 

Atlas      1:8     :   6 

8.87 

5' 

57.0 

18  900 

87.5 

504 

867 

8.. 

c 

" 

1:8     : 

6 

8.76 

6' 

ft 

51.4 

18  800 

87-5 

485 

sas 

4.. 

c 

*' 

1  :8 

5 

4.00 

6' 

^'*  i 

61.4 

19  700 

87.5 

525 

478 

6.. 

s 

'* 

1  :8     : 

6 

8.60 

5' 

ft' 

18.8 

19  900 

87.5 

580 

897 

6.. 

8 

u 

1:8     : 

6 

8.50 

5'   ;^ 

18.8 

19  900 

87.5 

580 

886 

7.. 

S 

" 

1  :8     : 

10 

8.74 

6-     A 

17.0 

80  800 

87.5 

541 

845 

8.. 

6 

" 

1  :8 

10 

8.74 

5'      ft 

17.0 

19100 

87.6 

510 

887 

9.. 

G 

'* 

1:8     • 

6 

8.68 

5'  ,  ft 

8.6 

80  800 

87.5 

565 

402 

10.. 

O 

" 

1:8     : 

6 

8.75 

5'    '    JL 

8.6 

81500 

87.6 

578 

440 

11.. 

G 

'* 

1  :8     : 

7 

8.81 

6-  1  ft 

8.6 

88  600 

87.6 

600 

580 

18.. 

G 

♦* 

1:8     : 

7 

4.60 

5'  1  ft 

8.6 

86  400 

87.5 

708 

488 

18.. 

C 

8iUca 

1:8A. 

4ft 

8.81 

5' 

ft 

51.4 

80100 

87.6 

686 

440 

14.. 

C 

'» 

1:5a 

4ft 

8.75 

5' 

ft 

61.4 

19  700 

87.5 

686 

508 

15.. 

C 

'* 

l:lS 

4ft 

8.60 

5' 

ft 

51.4 

18  800 

87.5 

488 

407 

16.. 

C 

** 

1  :lS 

4ft 

8.60 

6* 

ft 

51.4 

18  800 

87.5 

488 

484 

17.. 

8 

** 

1:8 

6 

8.75 

5' 

18.8 

81500 

88.5 

678 

570 

18.. 

8 

** 

1:8^ 

4 

8.50 

5' 

^ 

18.8 

19  900 

87.5 

680 

481 

10.. 

G 

** 

1:8^ 

6 

8.81 

6' 

ft 

8.6 

88  600 

87.5 

600 

498 

80.. 

0 

it 

1  :8 

6 

4.06 

5- 

ft 

8.6 

88  600 

87.5 

680 

576 

81.. 

G 

»* 

1  :8A 

^ft 

4.06 

6' 

ft 

8.6 

88  600 

87.5 

680 

686 

88.. 

0 

u 

J^ 

8.88 

5' 

ft 

8.6 

19  000 

87.5 

506 

481 

88.. 

G 

»' 

1  :1A 
1  :lS 

3.81 

5' 

ft 

8.6 

88  500 

87.5 

600 

469 

84.. 

G 

" 

6ft 

8.94 

6' 

ft 

8.6 

88  000 

87.5 

618 

545 

88.. 

C 

Acme 

1  :8 

9 

8.68 

5' 

ft 

64.8 

17  700 

87.5 

478 

159 

84.. 

C 

1:8 

6 

4.18 

6' 

ft 

87.0 

81800 

87.5 

581 

646 

8S.. 

C 

*k 

1  :8 

6 

8.44 

5* 

ft 

51.4 

17  700 

87.5 

472 

684 

86.. 

C 

»* 

1  :8 

8 

8.88 

5' 

ft 

46.7 

80  600 

87.5 

550 

770 

87.. 

C 

AtJas 

1:8 

5 

4.00 

5' 

ft 

61.4 

88  700 

87.5 

900 

500 

88.. 

C 

1  :8 

5 

4.50 

5' 

A 

61.4 

88  500 

87.5 

1088 

574 

89.. 

G 

'* 

1:S 

6 

4.76 

5' 

A 

8.6 

51600 

87.5 

1875 

890 

40.. 

G 

*• 

1  :8 

6 

4.19 

6' 

A 

8.6 

48  800 

87.5 

1170 

940 

48.. 

8 

** 

1:8A 

tt 

8.87 

6' 

ft 

18.8 

88  800 

87.5 

590 

468 

44.. 

8 

♦* 

l:8S 

4.00 

5' 

ft 

18.8 

28  000 

87.5 

618 

686 

61.. 

C 

»» 

1:8 

6^ 

4.84 

6' 

t 

51.4 

88  400 

54.0 

488 

880 

68.. 

c 

'* 

1  :8 

.    5 

8.98 

6* 

61.4 

81800 

64.0 

898 

884 

68.. 

c 

** 

1:8 

5 

4.88 

8* 

ft 

61.4 

86  400 

96.0 

?76 

168 

w.. 

c 

** 

1  :8 

5 

4.51 

8* 

ft 

51.4 

27  860 

96.0 

288 

156 

66.. 

c 

** 

1  :8 

:    5 

4.61 

10- 

51.4 

61600 

150.0 

848 

196 

66.. 

c 

»* 

:   6 

4.56 

9* 

ft 

67.0 

86  000 

181.6 

214 

818 

67.. 

c 

SiUca 

1:1ft 

:    4 

4.87 

6' 

ft 

61.4 

28  600 

54.0 

487 

1      417 

68.. 

c 

1  :1ft 
1:1ft 

:   4 

4.44 

6' 

A 

61.4 

84100 

54.0 

446 

875 

60.. 

c 

•* 

:   8ft 

4.18 

8- 

JL 

51.4 

88  000 

96.0 

828 

196 

70.. 

c 

ti 

1:1A 

:   4 

8.75 

8* 

lA,- 

51.4 

88  000 

96.0 

228 

188 

71.. 

c 

»* 

1  :1ft 

:   4 

8.85 

10*  1  ft 

51.4 

18  7U0 

160.0 

125 

114 

78.. 

c 

" 

1  :  1ft 

:   4 

4.19 

!lO'     ft 

51.4 

85  200 

150.0 

168 

106 

77., 

8 

'* 

1  :8ft 

:   4 

8.96 

lO*  Ift 

18.8 

'   89800 

150.0 

865 

858 

78.. 

8 

Atlas 

1:8^ 

:   5 

4.50 

jlO" 

1 

t^ 

18.8 

1   75000 

150.0 

500 

225 

1 

Means.. 

588 

481 

*"T'"l 

' 

' 

' 
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A  L.  Johnson*  Table  No.  4  gives,  in  the  last  two  oolnmns,  a  comparison  between 
the  theoretical  strength  of  the  various  test  panels  with  the  actual  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  data  given  by  the  author.  The  list  includes 
all  the  tests  that  had  been  published  at  the  time  the  table  was  pre- 
pared. In  the  theoretical  determinations  the  assumption  was  made 
that  the  expanded  metal  was  laid  directly  on  the  centers  before  the 
concrete  was  placed,  thus  putting  the  expanded  metal  as  low  as  pos- 
sible in  the  slabs.  It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  these  columns,  that, 
while  many  of  the  results  agree  very  closely,  in  general,  the  actual 
results  obtained  were  much  below  that  which  the  theory  demands;  a 
condition  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  explained  as  prob- 
ably being  due  to  the  improper  location  of  the  metal,  and  to  the  poor 
quality  of  the  concrete  used. 

The  values  used  for  the  modulus  of  elasticity  are  as  follows  : 

.   ,       .  ,  K         28500000      «,^^,^,^  .     ^ 


sec  .1 

i:ii 

-  —  iSIV    1  W  WV  X  kfO.  1^ 

Concrete  (stone) 1 

3  :6 

2000000 

*•         (gravel) : . . .  1 

:3  :6 

3000000 

*'         (cinder) 1  . 

2  :3 

550000 

**               **      .         .          1 

2  :5 

500000 

<<               11      ^                  1 

3  :6 

450000 

<i               <(                         1 

2  :8 

400000 

The  values  for  the  cinder  concrete  and  expanded  metal  were  ob- 
tained from  tests  made  by  the  writer.* 

Table  No.  5  is  a  comparison  of  the  theoretical  with  the  observed 
values  of  the  load-carrying  capacity  of  some  slabs  made  up  by  the 
writer  about  two  years  ago. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  theoretical  values  are  all  about  the  same, 
which  is  as  they  should  be,  as  any  of  the  mixtures  of  a  thickness  of 
4  ins.  were  able  to  develop  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metaL     The 

latter  had  not  been  well  cut,  and  the  value  of  -r  for  this  metal  was 

a 

averaged  at  0.02.  In  cutting  the  sheets  out  of  a  larger  sheet,  it  was 
possible  to  get  one  more  strand  of  metal  in  some  sheets  than  in  others, 
which  would  make  a  difference  of  about  10^  in  the  strong^  of  the 
slab.  This  will  probably  account  for  the  discrepancies  existing, 
though  as  they  stand  they  give,a  very  satisfactory  check. 

The  author's  formula  (1)  is  very  far  from  being  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  total  moment  of  resistance.  The  error  made  is  in  assum- 
ing that  the  safe  working  stresses  C,  T  and  S  are  attained  at  the 
same  time,  and  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

*  The  other  valuee  were  obtained  from  Johnson^s  ''  Materials  of  Construction.*' 
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TABLE  No.  5. — Showing  Aoreement  Between  Computed  and  Ob- a.  l.  Johnaon. 

SEBYED  YaIiUES  FOB  THE  STRENGTH   OF  EXPANDED  MbTAL  GoNOBBTB 
SliABS. 


1 

Modulus 

of 
elasUcity 

of  the 
concrete. 

COMPUTJCD. 

Obsbrvxo. 

ProportionB 

of 

mixture. 

Thick- 
nessof 
ttlab,  in 
inches. 

8^, 
feet. 

Carrying 
capacity, 
in  pounds 
per  square 
foot  uni- 
formly dis- 
tributed. 

Value  for 

same  by 

actual  test 

1  cement 

8  sand 

an 
an 

BOO  000 
400  000 
500  000 

650  000 

460  000 
400  OUO 

1400 
1490 
1460 

1470 

1400 
1480 

1110 
1840 
1780 

1400 

1660 
1860 

5  cinders. 

1  cement ) 

1  sand 

0  ^ders ) 

1  cement ) 

2  sand 

Scinders ) 

1  cement ) 

1  flftnd J 

Icinders ) 

1  cement ( 

6  cinders ) 

1  cement 1 

Mean 

.... 

.... 

1462 

1480 

May  haye  had  one 
strand  less  metal. 


May  hare  had  one 
extra  strand  of 
metal. 


Slabs  were  supported  on  knife  edges  82  ins.  apart  and  broken  by  a  load  in  the  middle. 

If  the  neutral  axis  were  in  the  middle  of  the  slab,  T  and  C  would 
be  equal  up  to  the  time  the  concrete  failed  in  tension,  instead  of  T 
being  one-flfth  as  much  as  C,  as  the  author  takes  it. 

After  the  concrete  fails  in  tension  on  the  underside  there  are  only 
two  terms  left  in  the  equation  for  the  moment  of  resistance,  i.  e.,  the 
first  and  last. 

Now,  this  failure  in  tension  occurs  at  about  one-fourth  of  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  construction,  on  the  average,  so  that  for 
three- fourths  of  the  period  of  the  test  the  au thorns  formulas  have  no 
possible  application.     For  the  other  fourth,  C  and  T  are  nearly  equal 

instead  of  T  being  equal  to  -^. 

To  sum  up:  to  correctly  evaluate  the  moment  of  resistance  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  considering  the  relative  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  metal 
and  concrete  used. 

The  author  makes  no  mention  of  these  functions,  and,  therefore, 
his  equations,  can  have  no  theoretical  or  practical  value. 
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Mr.  HUL  Gbobob  Hill,  Asboc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.—  Before  answering  the  dis- 
cussion, the  author  desires  to  present  the  results  of  a  second  series 
of  tests  made  by  him,  in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1898.  The  cement 
used  in  this  series  was  an  American  Portland  extensivelj  used  for  con- 
crete slabs. 

The  load  was  applied  in  all  cases  on  the  full  width  of  the  center  of 
the  slab,  through  a  wooden  block,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  injur- 
ing the  top  surface  of  the  concrete.  The  slabs  were  supported  on 
steel  shapes  which  did  not  injure  the  concrete  in  any  way,  and  were  60 
ins.  apart.  They  were  so  hung  as  to  be  free  to  move,  but  did  not 
move  an  appreciable  amount.  They  were  11.50  ins.  wide  and  of  the 
thickness  noted.  No.  10  expanded  metal,  cut  so  as  to  leave  no  waste 
strands,  was  used,  and  was  weighed  in  order  to  determine  the  exact 
sectional  area  of  the  metal  at  the  point  of  greatest  stress.  The  com- 
pressive strength  was  determined  from  cylinders  6  ins.  in  diameter 
and  6  ins.  long.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete  were  uniformly  1 
cement,  2  sand  and  5  cinders.  The  cinders  were  anthracite  furnace 
cinders,  granular  in  form,  irregular  in  size  and  with  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  ash,  apparently  a  better  material  than  that  used  for  the  teets  of 
Table  No.  3.  The  mixing  was  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in 
making  commercial  slabs  in  the  locality,  and  was  perhaps  rather  more 
thorough  than  the  mixing  of  the  first  series  of  test  slabs.  The  tamping 
was  done  with  an  iron  rammer  weighing  a  little  over  9  lbs.  The  metal 
was  uniformly  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab  so  that  the  bottom 
edge  was  just  covered.  The  testing  apparatus  and  gauges  were  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  the  other  tests.  The  load  was  applied  slowly,  and 
carried  to  the  destruction  of  the  material.  The  deflections  were  very 
carefully  measured  by  means  of  a  2-ft.  rule.  The  character  of  the 
concrete  seemed  to  be  better  than  that  used  in  the  first  series  of 
tests  (Table  No.  3),  and  showed  a  higher  average  of  compressive 
strength.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  the  shearing  strength 
was  actually  less,  since  in  every  case  in  which  metal  was  used  the 
concrete  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  drawing  in  of  the 
metal,  oftentimes  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  develop  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  strength  of  the  metal.  The  concrete  between  the 
strands  of  metal  in  every  case  was  sheared  off  and  dropped  at  the  time 
the  maximum  load  was  reached  ;  the  shelling  extending  over  an  area 
of  about  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the  slab,  being  a  maximum  at  the 
center  and  a  minimum  toward  the  ends,  showing  conclusively  that 
the  intensity  of  the  tensile  strain  in  the  bottom  slab  varied  from  a 
maximum  at  the  center  to  zero  at  the  end.  In  every  case  failure  first 
occurred  as  a  crack  on  the  under  side  of  the  concrete.  When  the 
ultimate  load  was  reached  this  crack  extended  to  the  top  of  the  con- 
crete, and  the  opening  varied  from  ^  in.  to  f  in.  In  no  case  did  the 
slab  containing  metal  collapse.     The  strength  developed,  up  to  the 
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TABLE  No.  6.  Mr.  HllL 


i 


34 


Si 
84 
84 
34 
84 
31 
84 
84 
34 
Si 
84 
84 
34 
34 
Si 
34 
34 
34 
34, 

34 
88  Si 
84   34 


Plaster 
Cracks. 


18T 

Crack. 


Maximvm. 


i 


0 

0.15 

0.16 

0.81 

0.81 

0 

0 

0.15 


4|0.81 
40.81 
510 


686 
586 
600 

48o: 


1060 
S86 


0.167      710  0.19;  81.6 
0.167     800  0.95'  89.5 
0.167;  1660,0.50100 
0.107*  1480  0.50  100 
471 
878 
1  175  :0.19 
1066  0.19 


0.167 
0.167 


1866    0.167 
1  115  I  0.167, 


0 

0.15 

0.16 

0.81 

0.81  i 

0 

0 

0.15 

60.15 

610.81 

6,0.81 

7,0 

70 

7I0.I6 
7  0.15 
710.81 
7  0.81 


ST* 


0 
0 

0.16 
016 


8  0.81 
80.81 


810.66 
80.66 


1466 
2180 
1890 

0.167 
0.167 
0.167 

1780" 
8900 
8340 

0.167 
0.167 
0.167 

2600 

0.167 

1760 

0.167 

6*860' 

2680 
8150 

6!ie7 

0.17 
0.17 

2  440  0. 
1660  0. 

518  0. 

590,0. 
1280'0. 
1640;0. 
2  440  10. 

2 180  ;o. 


100 
97.8 


100 
100 


1060 

1  180 
18H0 
1975 
3  260 
8  740 
1890 
1460 
2^0 

2  450 
8  790 
8  580 
1506 
1740 
1975 
8160 


80 
25 
06 

Ofi 

12   87.8 
19  100 
I9I  98.2 
19.  9B.8 

06 

06 
12 
19 


90 
100 
19.  95.8 
19U0O 
06 
06 
12 
06 
25 
12 
06 
06 
19 
12 


87.8 
96.0 
100 
92.3 


86.8 
100 


4  710,0.12 
6  880^0.19 


4  700 
4980 


0.50 
0.44 


84.8 
100 


870 

895 

1550 

1480 

471 

876 

1175 

1060 


0.87 
0.50 
0.50 


2440  0.80 
1660  0.25 


0.19 
0.25 


518 
590 
1410 
1640 
2  490 
2260 
1080 
1  130 
2090 
1975 
8890 
8  740 
1890 
1450 
2680 
2680 
8720 
8880 
1505 
1740 
2260 
8160 


0.06 

0.06 

0.19 

0.19 

0. 

0.25 

0.06 

0.06 

0.19 

0.19 

6!i9 
0.06 
0.06 
0.19 
0.12 
0.25 
0.19 
0.06' 
0.06' 
0.05 
0.12 


Ultimatb. 


TOO'  0.56 


727 


576 


895 
800 


940 
1500 


0.75 
0.68 


0.81 
0.82 


940 
1410 


1975 


1660 
2  440 


1320 
1550 
2  680 
1455 


510 
"666" 


748 


0.44  508 

0.80  396 

I  461 

0.56  !  580 


0.81  1. 
0.44  '. 


0.50 
0.75  I 
0.50 
0.62  I 


.1- 


6  650  0.19 
5880  0.19 


4  700 
5560 


0.75 
0.56 


1600    0.67 


8860 
2770 


3580 
4  470 


0.67 
1.00 


Aver- 
age. 


574.4 


Remmrks. 


Allcompreedion 
tests  made  dx 
days  later. 


Flaw  in  side. 


246 
758 
780 
1850 
1220 
281 
184 
670 


1  196 
786  Flaw  in  side  at 

bottom. 
186 
442 
514 
771 
708 


248 
646 
516 
885 
978 
228 
282 
428 
415 
596 
618 
184 
214 
277 
886 


680 
720 


Metal  broke. 


Metal  broke  af- 
ter pulling 
together. 


Metal  broke 
after  drawing 
together. 

Metal  broke. 

Metal  broke. 


*  In  test  No.  87  the  metal  drew  together  before  breaking.  In  test  No.  88  there  was  no  drawing 
together  until  after  the  maxim  nm  was  passed  and  a  load  of  6  180  lbs.  was  reached  with  a  de- 
flection of  0.81  in.  The  first  crack  appeared  when  an  average  of  96^  of  the  strength  was  de- 
veloped, the  minimum  being  81.5V,  the  maximum  100^,  in  11  out  of  21  cases.  Tests  Nos.  87  and 
88  snow  the  same  general  results. 

*  In  tests  Nos.  87  and  88  the  slabs  were  made  of  the  same  mixture  as  the  others,  but  were 
a  ins.  thick,  47}  ins.  wide  and  with  a  span  of  60  ins.  No.  10  metal  was  used  in  the  bottom  and 
the  loads  were  applied  centrally. 
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Mr.  Hill,  time  when  plaster  would  crack,  compared  fayorably  with  the  strength 
developed  in  the  first  series.  The  yalues  given  ondei  the  heading  B  of 
Table  No.  6  were  computed  by  using  the  usual  value  of  the  moment 

of  inertia  of  a  rectangular  section,  — y.  -.     No  attempt  was  made  to 

compare  the  results  with  the  formula  suggested  by  the  author,  because 
the  metal  did  not  develop  its  proper-  strength.  The  results  given 
under  the  heading  **  percentage  "  compare  the  load  producing  the  first 
crack  with  the  maximum  load  carried,  in  elucidation  of  the  statement, 
made  in  the  discussion  by  some  of  the  members,  that  the  concrete 
ordinarily  cracks  at  one-quarter  of  the  maximum  load.  This  series  of 
tests  is  of  interest  as  showing  other  characteristics  of  the  combina- 
tion, and  emphasizes  the  considerable  reinforcing  action  of  the  metal. 
It  also  shows  the  desirability  of  using  a  concrete  of  high  shearing 
strength. 

Taking  up  now  the  discussion  of  the  members,  and  answering  Mr. 
Lesley,  the  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Tomkins  and  with  Mr.  Merritt, 
in  the  belief  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  lime- 
stone or  from  sulphur,  for  the  reasons  stated.  The  qualification  that 
the  concrete  should  be  the  best  obtainable  might  be  construed  to 
mean  stone  concrete  or  cinder  concrete  made  carefully  and  meeting 
the  commercial  conditions.  The  number  of  tests  which  have  been 
made  indicate  that  any  concrete  which  can  carry  its  own  weight  when 
the  centers  are  struck,  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  laying,  is  abso- 
lutely safe.  Mr.  Washburn's  criticism  of  the  mixing  is  probably  well 
taken.  The  reason  for  permitting  the  mixing  to  be  done  in  this  way 
was  that  the  author  wished  to  test  the  slabs  under  commercial  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  Dunham  did  not  mention  at 
least  one  specific  instance  in  support  of  his  position.  The  TVafMac- 
tions  of  the  Society  show  a  great  many  instances  where  concrete  and 
steel  have  been  used  in  conjunction  successfully.  The  only  instances 
where  concrete  has  not  entirely  prevented  steel  from  oxidation,  of 
which  the  author  has  knowledge,  are  those  where  the  steel  entered  the 
concrete  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  moisture  into  it,  the  concrete 
being  porous,  and,  therefore,  not  in  intimate  contact  with  the  steel. 
The  author  has  seen  concrete  slabs  with  expanded  metal  in  them,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  five  years,  in  which  absolutely  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  expanded  metal.  Mr.  Merriman's  in- 
quiries are  answered  in  the  second  series  of  tests  hereinabove  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Waite*s  discussion  of  the  commercial  side  entirely  neglects 
the  cost  of  the  filiing-in  material  between  the  beams,  which  is  an  item 
of  serious  amount,  and  further,  it  neglects  the  peculiarly  advantageous 
features  which  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  slab  may 
be  made  continuous,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  either  beams 
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or  girders.     For  a  column  spacing  of  15  ft.  centers  each  way,  to  carry  Mr.  Hill, 
a  live  load  of  70  lbs.  per  square  foot,  there  would  be  required: 

9-in.  X-l^^anis,  at  21  lbs.,  at  7  ft.  6  in.  centers 630  lbs. 

1  girder,  10-in.,  I,  at  25  lbs 375  ** 

Total 1  005  lbs. 


1  005  lbs.  at  2  cents $20.10 

Add  for  connections 2.01 

Floor  arch  blocks,  225  sq.  ft.,  at  18  cents 40  50 

$62.61 

For  expanded  metal  construction,  392^  lbs.  of 

tie  beams,  at  2  cents $5 .  85 

Connections 1 .  17 

Flooring,  225  sq.  ft.,  at  16  cents 36.00 

43.03 

Saving,  31  per  cent $19.59 

The  point  raised  concerning  deflection  will  be  found  fully  answered 
in  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson's  statements  are  not  apparently  verified  by  the 
tests,  since,  in  no  case,  is  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  beams  tested 
three  times  that  developed  when  the  concrete  first  cracks,  which 
would  seem  to  refute,  in  part,  at  least,  the  discussion  published  in 
Engineering  News,  October  21st,  1897.  The  author  recognizes  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  development  of  a  theoretical  formula,  but 
believes  that  a  working  formula  has  been  deduced.  The  assumption 
that  the  steel  reaches  its  working  stress,  or  very  near  it,  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  concrete  in  tension  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  tests. 
Since  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  unknown,  variable  and  low,  it  is 
probable  that,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  to  indicate  the  proper 
value  of  the  constants,  the  practical  formula  will  give  better  results 
than  a  theoretical  one.  The  author  did  not  ofiier  the  formula  as  theo- 
retically correct,  but,  as  being  practically  so,  and  simply  explained 
the  way  in  which  it  was  derived.  Concerning  the  discussion  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Johnson,  the  author  wishes  to  state: 

First. — No  arch  action  of  any  amount  could  be  set  up  in  a  slab  of 
such  relatively  small  thickness,  in  which  concrete  was  under  compres- 
sion, through  the  action  of  a  bending  moment  causing  tension  on  the 
under  side  of  the  slab.  The  author  has  made  a  number  of  tests  of 
concrete  arches  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish,  but  which,  with 
much  greater  rise,  developed  a  very  much  less  strength  than  the  same 
amount  of  concrete  for  the  same  span  made  as  a  slab  with  expanded 
metal. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Second. — The  position  of  the  expanded  metal  in  the  slab  was  care- 
fully ascertained  and  is  correctly  stated  in  Table  No.  3. 

Third, — The  author  was  conducting  experiments  to  determine  as 
far  as  possible  the  influence  of  expanded  metal  in  the  bottom  portion 
of  a  concrete  slab.  He  was  endeavoring  to  make  the  tests  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  would  be  of  general  engineering  value.  This  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  the  tests  been  conducted  solely  on  the  floor 
slabs  in  completed  buildings. 

Fourth, — The  influence  of  the  weather  in  retarding  the  set  of  the 
cement  is,  by  the  showing  made  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  Fig.  16,  but 
trifling.  It  may  be  that  the  cylinders  were  injuriously  aflected,  as  they 
were  so  placed  that  they  might  have  remained  frozen  for  some  little 
time. 

Fifth, — Had  Mr.  Johnson  used  the  paper  for  the  basis  of  his  criti- 
cism instead  of  referring  in  part  to  the  same,  and  in  part  to  the  reports 
published  in  the  technical  journals,  he  would  have  made  his  discus- 
sion more  easy  to  follow,  and  might  have  arrived  at  a  different  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  certain  matters.  In  parfc,  his  comparison  of  test 
No.  5  with  test  No.  7  would  probably  have  been  omitted,  since  the 
author  stated  that  the  stone  used  in  test  No.  5  was  irregular  in  size 
and  too  large,  while  in  test  No.  7  this  defect  was  overcome  by  the 
admixture  of  gravel.  In  Table  No.  4  the  thickness  given  is,  in  general, 
the  sum  of  columns  c  and  d  of  Table  No.  3.  For  purposes  of  calcula- 
tion only,  column  c  of  Table  No.  3  should  have  been  used,  as  only 
thus  could  a  proper  comparison  be  made.  The  comparison  should 
further  have  been  made  with  the  actual  carrying  capacity  of  the  cen- 
trally applied  load,  and  not  with  a  converted  distributed  load ;  the 
numbering  of  the  tests  should  have  followed  Table  No.  3;  the  tests 
numbered  33,  34,  35,  36,  in  Table  No.  4,  would  have  been  omitted;  and 
the  cement  designated  silica  would  have  been  called  slag. 

Sixth, — The  assertion  made  in  a  number  of  places  that  as  the  per- 
centage of  aggregate  increases,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  decreases 
in  a  nearly  uniform  ratio,  is  one  which  the  author  believes  to  be  in 
error,  both  practically  and  theoretically.  The  maximum  strength  for 
any  given  aggregate  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  certain  proportions 
of  cement,  sand  and  aggregate,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  ag- 
gregate, which,  though  called  by  the  same  name,  may  vary  very  greatly 
in  its  composition.  The  thoroughness  of  the  mixing,  and  the  amount 
of  water  are  also  elements  of  great  importance;  as  a  consequence  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  obtain  any  correct  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
concrete  from  the  simple  statement  that  it  is  mixed  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion. 

Seventh, — The  error,  contained  in  the  statement  that  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  combination  of  metal  and  concrete  is  nearly  four  times 
that  developed  at  the  time  when  the  concrete  first  cracks,  is  disproved 
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by  referoDoe  to  the  tests  of  Table  No.  3,  in  which  the  minimum  is  Mr.  HOL 
69.4%',  the  average,  not  25%,  but  91.5%,  and  the  maximum  is  100%  in 
eleven  cases  out  of  thirty-nine  (see  also  the  percentages  given  in  Table 
No.  6).  The  discussion,  therefore,  of  the  formula  to  be  applied  after 
the  concrete  cracks  on  the  tension  side  is  based  on  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption. 

Eighth, — It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  commercial  concrete  is  not  yet  known.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  results,  which  must  be  known  to  every  one  using  and  test- 
ing concrete,  shows  how  it  must  vary.  Further  than  this,  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  concrete  is  the  same  for  both 
compression  and  tension ;  if  it  is,  then  the  concrete  should  be  as  liable 
to  fail  first  on  one  side  as  the  other.  If  it  is  not,  then  all  of  the 
formulas  given  by  Mr.  Johnson  are  wrong,  for  they  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Eg  has  only  one  value.  If  Ep  has  two  values,  then 
the  formulas  are  wrong,  if  only  because  they  do  not  recognize  these 

stress 
two  values.     E  may  be  expressed  by  the  fraction  ^-i r^ — •  Now, 

it  is  known  that  the  stresses  are  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  neutral 
plane  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  that  if  E  is  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  neutral  plane,  that  this  plane  is  in  the  center  of 
gravity  axis  of  the  figure;  and  since  the  stress  is  the  same  and  E  is  the 
same,  the  deformation  must  be  the  same,  and,  consequently,  that  strain 
which  causes  a  deformation  visible  as  rupture  on  the  tension  side  must 
cause  a  movement  of  the  particles  on  the  compression  side  amounting 
to  rupture,  though  invisible. 

Ninth. — The  literature  on  the  subject  would  have  been  enriched, 
perhaps,  had  Mr.  Johnson  given  the  details  of  the  experiments  on 
wliich  he  bases  the  value  of  the  modulus  used  by  him,  since  there 
would  then  have  been  an  opportunity  to  discuss  them.  The  table  on 
page  656  expresses  the  value  of  the  modulus  in  **  pounds  per  square 
inch." 

The  modulus  is  expressed  by  the  formula  E  =  5-5 r^- ,  which 

*^  '^  deformation 

is  an  absolute  quantity  and  is  not  **  pounds  per  square  inch.*' 

For  the  expanded  metal  the  modulus  remains  the  same,  regardless 
of  the  position  of  the  strands,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  vary  it  according 
to  the  position.  A  proper  method  would  be  to  introduce  a  member  in 
the  formulas  which  would  represent  the  condition  that  exists,  namely, 
that  the  stands  of  metal  make  an  angle  with  the  lines  of  strain  in  the 
slab.  Even,  then,  the  formulas  would  not  be  entirely  correct,  since  the 
strands  join  at  what  are  commercially  called  bridges,  at  which  points 
the  axis  of  the  bridge  is  parallel  with  the  lines  of  strain,  and  the  result- 
ants of  the  pull  in  the  strands  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  strain 
neutralize  each  other. 
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Mr.  HllU  As  the  bridge  is  the  weak  point,  a  rednotion  of  the  strength  of  tbe 
expanded  metal  should  be  made  therefor,  but  this  should  not  be  made 
by  changing  E, 

Tenth. — Mr.  A.  L.  Johnson  is  credited  by  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson 
with  the  formulas  published  in  Engineering  News,  October  2l8t,  1897. 
If  this  formula  be  expressed  in  the  notation  shown  on  Fig.  20,  it 

will  read  yi=     I — ~-2  -p^  in  which  a  is  the  area  of  the  steel  bars;  this 

figure  differs  from  the  one  used  in  the  article  referred   to,  and,  by 
examining  Fig.   20,   it  will  be  seen  that  the  equation  should  read 

^^3  A*^  to  be  numerically  correct,  since  it  appears  to  be  de- 
2  b    E^ 

2 
rived  from  the  equation  g-  h  y^  Ec  =  a  y^  E^. 

Eleventh. — Table  No.  5,  given  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  as  a  practical 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  formulas,  is,  by  his  own  statements, 
discredited;  for  the  experiments  were  conducted  so  carelessly  that  he 
does  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  metal  used  in  the  slabs. 

Twel/th.^The  value  of  the  constants  Oand  /must  be  based  on  ex- 
periments made  by  the  manufacturer  or  engineer.  Commercial  con- 
siderations will  limit  the  use  of  metal  and  the  thickness  of  the  slabs 
so  as  to  be  always  safe.  The  results  of  94  tests  show  that  nearly  every 
one  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Johnson's  statements  are  erroneous,  and  help  to  dis- 
credit his  formulas. 

To  sum  up:  the  author  believes  that  he  has  shown  the  commercial 
value  of  the  combination,  has  indicated  the  precautions  that  should 
be  taken  in  using  it,  has  added  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  concrete  and  steel  in  combination,  and  has  offered  a  formula, 
not  new  in  form,  but  of  practical  value,  for  use  until  something 
better  can  be  obtained,  and  the  only  formula  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  actual  performance  of  the  material. 
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ADDRESS    AT    THE    ANNUAL    CONVENTION    AT 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  JULY  26th,  1898. 


By  AiiPHONSS  Ftsley,  President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. 


Our  Gonstitation  requires  that  the  President  address  your  body 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Convention.  While  rising  in  obedience 
to  this  mandate,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  me  to  ex- 
press at  this,  the  largest  meeting  of  the  year,  my  sense  of  the  high 
honor  conferred  when  you  found  me  worthy  of  being  called  to  the 
chair. 

It  was  formerly  the  duty  of  the  President  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
progress  in  engineering  during  the  preceding  year.  This  duty  does  not 
now  exist,  but,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  my  predecessors  have 
selected  other  subjects  for  their  Annual  Addresses,  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  return  to  the  old  practice,  although  the  engineering  field 
has  now  become  so  large  that  a  short  paper  can  give  but  a  very  in- 
complete sketch  of  the  subject. 

The  mileage  of  railways  built  in  the  United  States  in  1897  (2  108 
miles)  is  not  extensive.  It  hardly  varies  from  the  mileage  built  in  1896 
or  1896,  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  1894,  and  far  below  that  of  1890 
to  1892  and  earlier  years.  Of  the  separate  States,  California  leads 
with  221  miles.     Canada  returns  395  miles,  and  Mexico  367  miles. 
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In  Canada,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  done  a  yast  amount  of 
work  in  converting  temporary  into  permanent  work,  and  in  reducing 
the  grades  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  improved  transportation 
facilities  for  the  grain  trade  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  and  Parry  Sound  Railway  extension  to  Parry 
Sound  on  Lake  Huron. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  714  miles  of  Indian  Railroads  were  opened, 
and  the  total  mileage  now  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  Japan  the  progress  is  marked.  In  March,  1897,  the  passenger 
traffic  was  reported  to  be  21.2%',  and  the  freight  traffic  15.1%  larger 
than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  further  development  on  a 
larger  scale  is  contemplated  and  partly  begun. 

In  China,  while  at  present  there  are  only  300  miles  of  railway, 
additional  lines,  involving  a  much  larger  development,  are  now  pro- 
jected, under  the  auspices  of  several  European  nations. 

The  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  advancing  steadily  toward  its 
eastern  terminus. 

In  Africa,  the  Congo  Railway  from  Matardi  to  Stanley  Falls,  con- 
structed by  Belgian  engineers  with  Belgian  capital,  is  expected  to  be 
opened  before  the  end  of  this  summer,  and  the  Bulawayo  Railway,  in 
South  Africa,  was  opened  a  few  months  ago.  Even  in  Abyssinia  a 
line  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  the  country  is  projected. 

In  1896  the  United  States  had  41%  of  the  total  railway  mileage  of 
the  world,  as  against  43%  at  the  end  of  1892;  and  of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world  containing  20  000  miles  of  railways  or  more,  the  United 
States  stands  first  in  mileage  relatively  to  the  population;  British 
America  coming  next,  with  France,  Oermany,  Great  Britain,  Austria 
Hungary,  Russia  and  British  India  following  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  United  States,  while  the  actual  amount  of  construction 
has  not  been  large,  the  general  tendency  has  been  toward  an  in- 
crease of  speed  and  safety,  which  has  been  attained  by  the  in- 
troduction or  improvement  of  such  devices  as  heavier  rails,  the  air 
brake,  the  interlocking  system  of  signals  and  the  strengthening  of 
cars. 

The  block  system  of  signals  is  now  so  common  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  in  1893,  only  one  line  of 
railway  in  the  United  States  was  fully  provided  with  it. 
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The  equipment  in  general  is  being  perfected,  heavier  locomotives 
are  being  bnilt,  and  the  compound  locomotive  is  being  slowly  intro- 
duced with  promise  of  success.  Efforts  are  especially  being  made  to 
secure  uniformity  in  mechanical  devices.  The  result  of  the  labors 
of  a  committee  of  this  Society  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  intro- 
duction of  uniform  rail  sections,  and  you  will  be  called  upon  here  to 
decide  whether  a  similar  committee  shall  be  appointed  for  the  study 
of  a  uniform  type  for  rail  joints. 

Notable  progress  toward  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  has  been 
made,  in  and  near  a  number  of  cities. 

In  recent  years,  extensive  and  more  commodious  terminal  and 
union  stations  have  been  built  in  large  cities;  a  conspicuous  instance 
is  the  Southern  Union  Station  now  being  built  for  a  part  of  the 
railway  system  which  terminates  in  Boston;  the  intention  of  the 
builders  having  been  to  follow  the  most  recent  practice,  and  to 
arrange  the  construction  and  general  disposition  of  the  structure  so 
as  to  accommodate  it  to  a  very  large  and  increasing  through  and 
suburban  passenger  traffic. 

An  interesting  railway  transaction  of  great  magnitude  is  the  very 
recent  acquisition  of  all  the  Swiss  railroads  by  the  State.  The  results 
of  that  operation  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Within  a  few  years  the  development  of  cable  and  electric  railways 
has  been  phenomenal  in  the  United  States  and  all  over  the  world.  The 
advent  of  the  trolley  car  has  revolutionized  travel,  and  affected  the 
movement  of  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  centers.  In 
some  instances,  electric  traction  has  begun  to  compete  with  local 
steam  railways,  and  the  cheap  fares  made  possible  by  its  economical 
installation  have  placed  travel  for  business  or  for  pleasure  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest. 

Compressed  air  has  also  come  to  the  front ;  as  an  instance  of  it, 
air  compound  motors  for  certain  lines  of  street  cars  in  New  York  City 
are  now  contracted  for. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  electricity  for  the  propulsion  of  trains.  At  the  time  that  the 
proposed  system  of  rapid  transit  for  New  York  City  was  being  agitated, 
opinions  were  divided  on  that  subject.  All  agreed  that  the  time  was 
near  when  the  problem  would  be  solved,  but  there  was  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  actual  possibilities  of  the  system.    The  success  of  the  Illinois 
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Central  Railroad,  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  showed  a  great 
advance.  Improvements  have  since  sncceeded  one  another,  and  the 
electric  locomotive  is  now  firmly  established. 

Among  the  successful  examples  of  electric  propulsion  maj  be 
mentioned  the  Baltimore  Belt  Line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road;  the  electric  high-speed  suburban  service  about  Cleveland,  in- 
cluding six  different  lines  and  covering  long  distances,  and  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  the  Chicago  elevated  railways; 
the  proposed  New  York  and  Boston  systems  of  rapid  transit;  the 
Boston  and  Nantasket  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford system;  the  third-rail  electric  system  between  Berlin  and  Hartford, 
Conn.  We  may  note  here  that  the  question  of  rendering  the  third  rail 
innocuous  after  the  passage  of  each  train  is  apparently  solved. 

In  England,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  and  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company  have  already  acquired  the  neces- 
sary parliamentary  rights  to  adopt  electricity  as  their  motive  power, 
and  are  said  to  be  waiting  until  the  new  Central  London  Railway,  the 
greatest  electrical  enterprise  in  England,  shall  have  been  in  operation. 

In  France,  the  proposed  new  terminal  of  the  Orleans  Railway,  con- 
sisting of  2^^  miles  of  underground  railroad  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  is  an  important  enterprise. 

In  Germany,  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  in  Hungary,  at  Buda- 
pest, the  electric  lines  are  highly  successful. 

In  Berlin,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  city  build  a  system  of 
underground  railroads,  the  working  of  which  shall  be  left  to  a  cor- 
poration. 

Great  advances  are  being  made  in  Japan,  and,  if  the  present  plans 
are  carried  out,  in  a  few  years  a  remarkable  development  of  its  electric 
railways  will  be  shown. 

On  the  subject  of  canals,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  connection  between  the  Ghreat  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic.  A  United  States  Commission  is  now  at  work  on  a  report 
as  to  the  best  plan  to  be  recommended.  Opinions  differ  materially  as 
to  the  advisability  of  building,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  a  deep 
ship  water-way  or  one  of  smaller  dimensions.  An  interesting  paper  on 
that  subject  was  recently  discussed  at  one  of  our  meetings.  In  the 
meantime,  the  State  of  New  York  is  at  work  increasing  the  depth  of 
the  Erie  Canal  to  8  ft. 
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At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  1897,  the  traffic  of  the  ship  oanal  amounted 
to  18  954  000  tons,  a  tonnage  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  Montreal,  Ottawa  &  Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canal  by  way  of  Georgian 
Bay  and  the  Ottawa  River,  which,  it  is  said,  will  save  1 100  miles  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Liverpool,  should  be  mentioned. 

The  recent  naval  operations  connected  with  the  present  war  with 
Spain  have  revived  the  question  of  the  American  Isthmian  canals. 
The  feasibility  and  cost  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  are  now  being  investi- 
gated by  a  United  States  Commission.  The  report  of  a  previous  Com- 
mission concluded  that  the  canal  is  feasible,  but  at  an  estimated  cost 
higher  than  was  reported  by  the  original  promoters  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  is  at  work  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  is  now  making  a  further  engineering  study  of  that  work, 
with  a  view  of  deciding  whether  the  undertaking  can  be  profitably 
pushed  through.  If  the  report  is  favorable,  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
find  the  necessary  capital  for  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

In  both  cases  it  appears  that  construction  was  begun  without 
sufficient  data,  and  that  the  most  serious  engineering  question  to  be 
solved  is  the  proper  and  safe  disposition  of  the  freshets  caused  by 
the  great  rainfalls  of  the  wet  season.  The  necessary  investigations 
are  now  being  made. 

In  France,  the  proposed  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  finally  abandoned  as  too  costly. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Suez  Canal  is  to  be  deepened. 

In  Russia,  a  ship  canal  to  join  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  is  to  be 
begun  next  spring.  Of  the  1  080  miles,  the  reported  length  of  the 
canal,  875  miles  are  to  be  in  canalized  rivers,  leaving  only  125  miles  to 
be  excavated. 

In  Italy,  the  regulation  of  the  Tiber  River  is  nearly  completed. 
This  is  an  important  work,  the  total  cost  being  estimated  at  821 000  000. 

The  following  statistical  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  large  canals  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  are  thought  to  come  from  a  reliable  source: 


Name. 


Suez 

Corinth .... 
North  Sea.. 

Chicago 

Mancheeter 


Lengths 

,      Years 

in  miles. 

building. 

66 

9 

8.7 

12 

61.5 

8 

40.6 

5 

85.6 

6 

1 

Total  rock 
and  earth, 
cubic  yards. 


80  000  000 
15  290  000 


40  000  000 
58  500  000 


Cost. 


$100  000  000 
15  000  000 
87  440  000 
25  300000 
77  000  000 
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In  the  oonstmction  of  bridges,  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  fur- 
ther development  in  the  designs  of  stmotures  for  large  spans.  The 
United  States  Government  has  required  the  building  of  such  bridges, 
up  to  1  000  ft.  span,  over  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  other  rivers.  The 
necessities  of  the  traffic  of  New  York  City  have  given  renewed  impetus 
to  the  designing  of  suspension  bridges  of  unprecedented  span,  and 
have  caused  the  introduction  of  novel  details,  made  practicable  by 
recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

The  perfection  of  the  methods  for  erecting  long  and  high  span 
trusses  has  also  rendered  these  operations  much  more  satisfactory  as 
to  cost,  and  as  to  the  important  element  of  the  time  necessary  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  recent  reconstruction  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Bridge  is  a  conspic- 
uous instance  of  the  best  modern  engineering  in  that  field,  and  the 
new  East  River  Bridge  will  probably  be  the  prototype  of  others. 

The  various  designs  for  a  much  larger  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  Baver  are  familiar  to  you,  and  have  carried  the  possibilities  of 
bridge  building  much  beyond  long-accepted  limits. 

The  famous  Victoria  Bridge,  justly  considered  at  the  time  of 
its  construction  a  bold  and  novel  undertaking,  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  is  being  replaced  by  a  modem  steel  structure  of 
20  000  tons  (with  24  spans  of  254  ft.,  and  one  of  350  ft.),  which  will 
be  far  lighter  and  cheaper,  although  of  greater  strength,  than  the 
original  bridge. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enumerate  the  many  bridge  structures 
recently  erected  or  designed  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  here  the  bridge  Alexandre  III,  now  being 
erected  in  Paris  for  the  Exposition  of  1900,  a  very  light  steel-arch 
structure  of  352-ft.  span,  with  a  versed  sine  of  20  ft. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  return  to  the  con- 
struction of  stone  arch  bridges,  whenever  local  conditions  as  to  cost  of 
foundation  and  length  of  span  have  justified  the  generally  larger  out- 
lay necessitated  by  this  class  of  more  permanent  structures.  In  this 
connection,  the  recent  introduction  of  the  three-hinged  masonry  arch 
must  be  noted.  A  paper  to  be  read  before  you  at  this  meeting  con- 
tains an  exhaustive  analysis  of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  Melan  arch,  of  which  many  examples  have  been  presented  in 
recent  years,  has  pushed  to  the  front  the  principle  of  the  mixed  con- 
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strnction  of  masonry  and  metal.  Although,  owing  to  the  changes  of 
form  produced  by  yarying  temperatures  and  by  the  internal  move- 
ments due  to  the  behavior  of  masonry  before  it  is  entirely  set,  there 
may  remain  some  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  homogeneity  of  this  class  of 
construction;  success  has,  undoubtedly,  been  achieved  in  many  cases, 
but  time  alone  can  give  final  sanction  to  the  wide  adoption  of  struct- 
ures of  this  class. 

The  arch  bridge  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  said  to  be  the  largest  of  that 
description,  costing  $150  000,  and  containing  only  140  tons  of  steel, 
is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  method  of  construction. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  pro- 
ject of  a  bridge  across  the  British  Channel  has  been  recently  revived. 

When  the  modem  high  building  of  skeleton  steel  with  masonry 
walls  was  first  introduced  for  business  purposes,  some  doubts  existed 
as  to  its  permanency.  Many  new  problems  as  to  the  stability  and  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  such  buildings  presented  themselves,  but  the 
complicated  questions  of  their  equipment,  including  untried  methods 
of  carrying  passengers  and  of  supplying  water,  sewerage,  heating, 
ventilation,  etc.,  appear  to  have  been  solved  satisfactorily.  High 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  various  kinds  of  foundations.  In 
many  cases  solid  rock  has  been  reached  at  great  depths,  and  com- 
pressed air  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  building  of  the  main  supports; 
in  others,  the  weight  has  been  so  distributed  over  uniformly  yielding 
materials  as  not  to  tax  them  beyond  practical  limits.  Frequently, 
where  the  resistance  of  the  ground  was  not  uniform,  the  adaptation 
of  various  parts  of  the  structure  to  the  weight  to  be  supported  at 
each  place  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  ingenuity  of  the  builders.  In 
certain  cases,  mechanical  devices  have  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  possible  irregular  settlements.  The  distribution  of 
weight  on  yielding  foundations  has  often  been  accomplished  by 
clusters  of  steel  beams  imbedded  in  concrete.  At  times,  when 
the  foundations  of  proposed  structures  extended  below  the  lowest 
point  of  the  foundation  walls  of  neighboring  buildings,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  support  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  construction,  generally  conducted  on  restricted 
areas  ;  this  result  was  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  novel  and 
ingenious  devices.  The  necessity  for  reducing  the  weight  of  buildings 
has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  masonry  part  to  a  minimum  by 
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the  adoption  of  floors  whicli  possess  lightness  and  strength  as  well  as 
fireproof  qualities.  The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  these  extensive 
buildings  are  erected  without  extraordinary  impediment  to  travel  in 
crowded  streets  is  remarkable. 

Whatever  credit  is  due  to  the  architectural  profession  for  inaugu- 
rating this  class  of  buildings,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
much  of  the  success  achieved  is  due  to  the  engineering  profession  in 
all  its  branches,  and  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  line 
of  eng^eering  work. 

The  future  of  the  high  building,  with  its  many  parts  out  of  reach, 
and  without  possibility  of  examination  and  maintenance,  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  Several  modern  fire-proof  buildings  have  stood  well 
the  test  of  fire,  but  no  great  conflagration  has  occurred  to  show  what 
the  results  of  such  a  contingency  would  be.  In  a  recent  earthquake 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  modem  high  buildings  are  reported  not  to  have 
suffered. 

Outside  of  constructive  possibilities,  however,  other  questions 
which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  high  structures 
present  themselves:  Their  influence  on  real  estate  values,  on  the 
growing  accumulation  of  population  in  the  business  districts,  and  on 
the  problems  of  water-works  and  sewerage.  Should  the  erection  of 
high  buildings  extend  more  and  more,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people  passing  a  part  of  their  life  in  districts  thus  built  up  would  be- 
come a  serious  question,  and  one  which  should  be  taken  in  hand  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

The  height  of  these  buildings  is  now,  in  many  cases,  too  great,  and 
if  this  style  of  construction  is  to  go  on  it  is  most  probable  that  it  will 
be  limited  everywhere  by  law,  as  has  been  done  in  several  cities. 

The  constantly  increasing  size  and  draught  of  large  vessels  for 
commercial  and  military  purposes  make  it  necessary  in  many  cases  to 
deepen  harbors,  and  also  enhance  the  cost  of  docks,  dry-docks  and  of 
all  structures  connected  with  river  and  harbor  works,  the  size  of 
which  depends  upon  the  depth  of  adjacent  waters. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  navigation  in  rivers  and  harbors, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  dredging  apparatus,  the  capa- 
bilities of  which  have  rendered  possible  excavations  which  would  have 
otherwise  required  too  much  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  In  this 
country  the  dredging  operations  on  the  Mississippi  River  have  reached 
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an  unexpected  development  and  sncoess.     An  elaborate  paper  on  that 
subject  will  be  submitted  to  you  at  this  meeting. 

Hydraulic  dredging  on  a  large  scale  has  been  extensively  resorted 
to  in  England,  France,  Australia  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
dredging  operations  being  prosecuted,  at  times,  in  exposed  places 
where  high  seas  had  to  be  continuously  overcome. 

The  great  docks  of  Duluth  and  Superior,  recently  built  to  accom- 
modate the  large  grain  crops  of  the  two  Dakotas  and  part  of  Iowa 
and  a  great  amount  of  iron  ore,  coal  and  other  products,  the  new 
Liverpool  docks  and  the  recent  dock  improvements  of  Dunkerque  and 
Calais,  are  examples  of  modem  designs  in  that  line. 

When  considering  the  small  numb^  of  large  dry  docks  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  €k>vernment,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  ones  to  accommodate  the 
navy,  is  contemplated. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  new  breakwater,  20  000 
ft.  long,  constructed  by  the  Government  at  BufEialo,  which  is  the 
largest  on  record. 

The  subject  of  supplying  cities  and  towns  with  pure  water  is  ac- 
quiring more  importance  every  day.  The  number  of  places  in  the 
United  States  now  possessing  a  public  water  supply,  whether  under 
public  or  private  ownership,  is  nearly  4  000;  but,  while  systems  of  works 
increase  in  number  and  importance,  it  would  seem  that  we  lack  in  this 
country  the  faculty  of  properly  regulating  them  as  regards  the  quanti- 
ties to  be  furnished.  In  large  cities,  with  some  exceptions,  the  per 
capita  consumption  is  increasing,  and  in  several  of  them  the  amount 
consumed  attains  absolutely  inordinate  proportions,  although,  in 
some  of  them,  every  gallon  of  it  has  to  be  pumped.  The  old  cry 
that  water  in  our  communities  should  be  as  free  as  air  is  heard  from 
people,  who  from  their  intelligence  and  business  habits  should  know 
better,  and  the  taxpayer  does  not  stop  to  think  of  the  result  of  extrava- 
gance in  water  consumption.  More  water  means  more  and  larger 
pipes,  more  capacious  reservoirs,  more  pumping  stations,  and,  in 
many  cases,  new  sources  of  supply,  with  the  attendant  large  outlays 
necessary  to  procure  them.  It  also  means  increased  risks  in  some 
cases,  as  in  New  York,  it  becomes  a  problem  to  locate  water  pipes 
properly  in  already  crowded  streets.  That  there  is  a  large  waste  of 
water  is  admitted  by  all,  but  the  means  of  checking  it  are  not  gener- 
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ally  applied.  Objections  are  raised  as  to  a  more  extended  system  of 
making  consumers  pay  for  the  amount  of  water  actually  consumed, 
and  clumsy  and  inaccurate  methods  of  estimating  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  water  used  are  resorted  to,  which  not  only  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  the  sale  of  other  commodities,  but  would  be  considered 
absolutely  ridiculous. 

The  consequences  of  excessive  consumption  of  water  are  ominous. 
Take  the  case  of  New  York:  In  1890  its  new  aqueduct  was  put  into  ser- 
vice, the  consumption  then  being  110  00)  000  gallons  per  day.  After 
nearly  eight  years,  the  average  for  1897  was  230  000  000  gallons  per 
day,  a  per  capita  rate  of  about  115  gallons.  At  this  rate  the  new 
system  of  water  supply  begun  over  ten  years  ago  and  constructed  at  a 
very  large  cost  will  soon  be  insufficient  in  a  dry  year,  and  new  sources 
will  have  to  be  developed  at  a  much  greater  cost. 

The  large  cities  of  this  country,  which,  located  on  the  sea  coast, 
have  no  fresh  water  within  easy  reach,  have  generally  taken  too  great 
risks  in  the  matter  of  their  water  supply,  audit  is  to  be  wondered  at  that 
no  harm  has  resulted  from  this  policy;  those  especially  where  the  den- 
sity of  the  population  is  great  should  have  more  than  one  system  of 
water  supply,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  view  of  the  subject  may 
be  adopted. 

With  the  advance  of  sanitary  science,  however,  the  need  of  purer 
water  has  been  felt,  and  efforts  have  been  made  in  many  directions  to 
improve  public  water  supplies.  Where  they  are  obtained  by  im- 
pounding river  waters  in  storage  reservoirs  formed  by  damming  the 
streams,  great  inconvenience  has  been  felt  from  offensive  tastes  and 
odors,  generally  produced  by  the  development  of  microscopic  vegeta- 
tion. Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  gathering  grounds  and 
the  reservoirs,  and  in  a  number  of  cases,  especially  in  and  about 
Boston,  the  soil,  down  to  the  underlying  sand  and  gravel,  has  been  re- 
moved at  a  large  expense,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  impounded 
waters.  In  cases  where  the  same  inconveniences  have  been  experi- 
enced in  underground  waters  pumped  into  reservoirs  exposed  to  the 
light,  a  notable  improvement  has  been  produced  by  covering  the 
reservoirs. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  late  years  to  the  study  of  filtra- 
tion processes.  Thirty  years  ago,  an  eminent  member  of  this  Society 
and  one  of  its  late  Past  Presidents,  prepared,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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St.  Louis  Water- Works,  a  report  on  **  Water  Filtration,'*  which,  for 
many  years,  was  the  most  valnable  text-book  on  the  subject.  It  was 
then  thought,  and  it  was  so  maintained  for  many  years,  that  hardly 
any  chemical  action  took  place  in  the  filtering  of  water,  and  that  the 
main  function  of  the  filter  was  to  retain  the  particles  suspended  in  the 
water,  yery  little  action  taking  place  on  matters  contained  in  solution. 
Little  was  known  of  the  influence  of  filters  on  bacterial  life. 

Within  a  small  number  of  years,  however,  especially  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  conducting  at 
the  experimental  station  at  Lawrence  its  well  known  series  of  experi- 
ments, results  have  been  obtained  which  have  revolutionized  the 
theory  of  water  filtering.  Radical  chemical  and  biological  changes 
have  been  found  to  take  place  in  the  operation  of  filtering,  and  bac- 
terial life  has  been  recognized  as  the  most  potent  instrument  for  the 
conversion  of  organic  matters  into  mineral  compounds,  while  it  oper- 
ates at  the  same  time  as  an  agent  of  almost  complete  self-destruction, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  construction  of  the  filters,  the  selection 
of  the  filtering  materials  used  and  the  subsequent  care  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  such  as  to  properly  carry  out  the  results  indicated  by  the 
laboratory  experiments. 

A  number  of  different  materials  have  been  recommended  and  used 
as  filtering  media  with  varying  success ;  the  most  extensively  used 
have  been  sand  and  gravel.  Sand  filters  have  been  in  use  in  Europe 
for  many  years,  long  before  the  full  measure  of  their  usefulness  was 
known,  and  the  modern  applications  of  the  system  have  been  highly 
instructive.  We  all  recollect  the  striking  results  of  the  differences  in 
mortality  in  Altoona  and  Hamburg  during  the  recent  epidemic  of 
cholera,  when  the  first-named  city,  with  a  water  supply  polluted  by 
sewage  but  filtered,  showed  only  sporadic  cases,  while  in  Hamburg 
the  water  supply,  less  polluted,  but  not  filtered,  was  recognized  as  the 
cause  of  the  heavy  mortality  recorded. 

No  large  systems  of  what  may  be  called  gravity  sand  filters  exist  in 
America,  but  important  communities  have  been  recently  and  are  now 
making  extensive  experiments  with  a  view  to  building  some,  and  in 
one  instance  at  least,  in  Albany,  a  system  of  filters  on  a  large  scale  is 
now  under  construction. 

In  mechanical  filters,  in  which  various  filtering  substances,  mainly 
sand,  are  used,  coagulants  are  generally  used  to  eliminate  a  large 
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portion  of  the  organic  and  other  matters  contained  in  the  water,  and 
snflSoient  pressure  is  applied  to  force  the  water  through  the  filtering 
medium  so  as  to  cause  a  flow  of  water  larger  than  through  gravity 
Alters,  per  unit  of  area.  They  have  been  used  for  years  and  have  re- 
cently been  so  perfected  as  to  be  reported  by  their  inventors  as  capable 
of  successfuUy  competing  with  gravity  filters  in  cost  and  in  efficiency. 
Two  very  important  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  large  cities 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  mechanical  filter.  Further  developments 
and  added  experience  ^ill  evidently  be  needed  to  decide  the  question. 
From  reports  made  by  capable  experts  in  behalf  of  communities  in 
search  of  advice  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  filtering  apparatus,  it 
appears  that  the  choice  between  the  two  systems,  in  many  cases,  must 
be  determined  by  local  circumstances,  depending  mainly  on  the  cost 
of  the  filtering  materials  and  on  the  quality  of  the  water. 

The  public  appears  to  realize  now,  more  than  ever,  the  desir- 
ability, if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  procuring  purer  water,  and  the 
close  connection  between  pure  water  and  improved  public  health  is 
better  understood  by  public  bodies.  From  an  economical  standpoint 
alone,  when  considering  the  commercial  value  of  each  human  life,  the 
saving  effected  by  diminishing  the  mortality  would  represent  a  large 
capital. 

Construction  operations  for  the  building  of  water-works  are  now 
active,  and  important  plans  are  being  studied  and  elaborated  for  the 
enlargement  of  actual  supplies.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  push- 
ing actively  the  construction  of  its  Metropolitan  system.  This  remarka- 
ble work,  which,  with  its  unusual  features  of  possible  future  and  general 
development  up  to  very  remote  limits,  was  verbally  described  before 
you  at  the  Convention  of  1896,  is  now  completed  as  regards  the 
means  of  water  conveyance  designed  for  the  present.  Jersey  City  is 
asking  for  bids  for  a  large  supply;  Philadelphia  is  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  its  inordinate  consumption  and  of  the  purification  of  its 
supply;  Louisville  has  recently  erected  model  pumping  works;  and 
Cincinnati  is  building  a  new  supply  on  a  very  large  scale.  Important 
works  are  also  building  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  an  extent 
generally  little  known  here. 

Construction  has  been  favored  by  the  decreasing  price  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  price  of  cast-iron  pipes,  especially,  has  never  been  so  low 
as  it  is  at  present. 
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Steel  riveted  pipes,  for  the  oonyeyance  of  water  from  the  source  of 
supply  to  the  point  of  consumption,  in  recent  years  have  been  intro- 
duced more  liberally  in  the  East.  For  long  distances,  with  large 
diameters,  under  heavy  water  pressure,  especially  when  few  connec- 
tions have  to  be  used  on  the  way,  these  pipes  are  as  much  superior 
to  cast-iron  pipes  as  the  steel  substitute  is  to  the  old  cast-iron  tension 
member  of  a  bridge,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  they  will  be  ultimately 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but,  unfortunately,  although  similar 
pipes  made  of  wrought  iron  have  been  sucoessfuUy  used  for  years 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  coat- 
ings used  to  preserve  the  metal  from  oxidation  are  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  rivets  used  for  fastening  the  pipes  and  the  lapping 
joints  impede  the  flow  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  pipe  has  been  devised, 
the  fastenings  of  which  are  entirely  outside  and  provide  the  pipe  with 
a  smooth  bore.  The  great  improvement  in  steel- welded  pipes  of  large 
diameter  will  also  remedy  that  defect  to  a  large  extent.  An  order  is 
reported  of  several  thousand  tons  of  welded  pipes  to  be  made  of 
Siemens-Martin  mild  steel,  24  ft.  long  and  42  ins.  in  diameter,  for 
the  Birmingham  Water-Works.  The  possibilities  of  steel  pipes  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  proposition  to  convey  a  much-needed  supply 
of  water,  of  5  000  000  galls,  per  day,  to  a  mining  district  of  West- 
em  Australia,  by  means  of  a  pipe  30  ins.  in  diameter  and  328  miles 
long. 

The  construction  of  water- works  and  of  irrigation  works  has  rend- 
ered necessary,  in  recent  years,  the  erection  of  many  dams  for  the 
impounding  of  water,  a  number  of  them  being  of  great  height.  Few 
new  principles  of  construction  have  been  introduced,  but  improved 
methods  for  the  building  operations  have  been  resorted  to,  thereby 
reducing  the  ultimate  cost  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  structures. 

The  solid  stone  masonry  section,  on  the  general  plan  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  French  engineers,  has  been  accepted  in  many  places; 
the  general  practice  now  being  to  use  large  stones  with  the  necessary  fill- 
ing of  spawls  instead  of  the  uniform  small-stone  masonry,  formerly 
adopted  and  even  recently  recommended  by  eminent  engineers.  Else- 
where, concrete  masonry  has  been  adopted,  this  cotirse  being  generally 
indicated  by  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  high  cost  of,  or  even  the 
lack  of,  stone  in  the  vicinity.     In  recent  instances  of  concrete  dams, 
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slight  yeriioal  cracks  have  developed  which  have  been  lees  freqnentlj 
found,  if  at  all,  in  well-built  stone  masonry,  owing  probably  to  the 
more  thorough  bonding  of  the  mass  by  means  of  the  interlocking  of 
heavy  stones.  In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  rock-filled 
dams  have  been  built,  the  imperviousness  of  the  structure  being  pro- 
cured by  the  construction  of  core-walls,  by  the  building  of  a  tim- 
ber lining  on  the  up-stream  side  or  by  other  devices.  The  earth 
dam  continues  to  be  universally  used;  parts  of  India  and  of  the 
United  States  showing  recent  instances  of  this  mode  of  construction 
for  high  dams,  mostly  with  the  aid  of  puddle,  or  masonry  and  concrete 
core- walls.  A  peculiar  core,  formed  of  thin  sheet-iron,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  recent  rock-filled  dam  in  Califomia  is  worthy  of  notice,  if 
not  of  imitation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  theoretical  calculations  cannot  be  accu- 
rately applied  to  the  computations  of  the  stability  of  dams.  The  dis- 
tribution of  strains  through  such  masses  is  not  well  known;  moreover, 
the  diversity  of  the  materials  used;  the  unavoidable  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  labor  employed,  the  different  times  of  the  year  in  which 
the  work  is  performed  under  varying  temperatures,  are  all  ele- 
ments which  cannot  be  accurately  analyzed,  although  they  can  be 
provided  for  by  the  introduction  of  the  too  often  necessary  margin  of 
safety.  Experience  must  here  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  designers,  and 
dictate  the  necessary  precautious  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  known 
precedents.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  designing  of  earth  dams,  for 
which,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  careful  study  must  be  made  of  the 
particular  materials  at  hand  for  construction. 

The  uncertainties  just  alluded  to  have  been  eliminated  in  the  design 
of  a  dam  of  moderate  size,  the  building  of  which  has  been  recently 
reported.  It  is  formed  of  steel  columns  and  struts  reposing  directly 
on  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the  up-stream  side  being  formed  of  steel 
plates  rendered  water  tight  by  the  application  of  a  bituminous  coat- 
ing. It  is  possible  that  in  many  instances  the  cost  of  such  a  design 
would  be  too  high  for  practical  purposes,  and  some  of  its  features  may 
not  be  unobjectionable,  but  it  is  noteworthy. 

The  safety  of  dams  is  so  essential  to  those  who  depend  upon  them 
for  their  water  supply  or  for  irrigation,  and  especially  to  those  whose 
lives  would  be  endangered  by  their  destruction,  that  they  should  be 
designed  with  skill  and  care,  and  it  is  a  painful  duty  to  look  over  the 
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record  of  the  varionsly  disastroas  failiires  whioh  have  ooonrred,  catised 
bv  defects  which  could  have  been  avoided. 

Many  dams  of  importance  have  been  recently  constructed  or  are 
in  process  of  construction  or  of  preparation.  The  Periar  dam,  in  the 
Province  of  Madras,  178  ft.  high,  was  completed  in  1898,  under  excep- 
tional difficulties,  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  dam  built  for  the  water 
works  of  the  Oity  of  Bemscheid,  Germany,  was  also  recently  erected. 
In  the  masonry  dam  of  La  Tache,  in  France,  the  old  French  practice  of 
using  such  small  stones  only  as  two  men  could  carry  has  been  con- 
tinued, although  convenient  quarries  were  at  hand. 

The  new  Croton  Dam  for  the  water- works  of  New  York,  to  be  of 
masonry  and  earth  work,  a  structure  of  great  height  and  involving  the 
laying  of  over  600  000  cu.  yds.  of  masonry,  is  well  advanced. 

In  the  States  of  California  and  Arizona  especially,  a  large  number 
of  dams,  mostly  for  irrigation  purposes,  have  been  recently  completed 
or  are  being  erected.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Otay  dams,  one  of  them 
provided  with  a  thin  steel  core,  are  important  in  size. 

Several  masonry  dams  in  Arizona,  of  great  height,  may  be  men- 
tioned; one  of  them  to  be  250  ft.  high  above  foundation,  and  to  form 
a  reservoir  of  the  enormous  capacity  of  1  020  000  acre-feet. 

La  Mesa  dam,  in  GaUfomia,  was  built  with  materials  transported 
and  deposited  in  place  by  flowing  water,  by  the  process  known  to 
miners  as  ** ground  sluicing.**  Another,  to  be  180  ft.  high,  is  expected 
to  be  built  by  the  same  method. 

The  Louisa  Needle  Dam,  built  for  the  regulation  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Biver,  Ky.,  recently  completed,  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it 
sustains  a  head  of  water  which  considerably  exceeds  that  supported  by 
any  other  dam  of  the  trestle  or  wicket  type  yet  constructed. 

As  the  needs  of  water  supply  and  irrigation  call  for  higher  dams-, 
the  reservoirs  formed  thereby  are  obviously  increasing  in  size,  and 
figures  are  now  being  reached  as  to  reservoir  capacities,  which 
recall  the  size  of  the  great  ancient  reservoirs,  the  knowledge  of 
whose  existence  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  tradition,  if  not  by 
history.  The  idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  great  compensating 
reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  spoken  of  some  time  ago,  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  longer  entertained,  but  the  erection  of  two  dams  across  the 
river,  with  a  proposed  storage  of  266  000  million  gallons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  its  flow,  is  now  being  seriously  contemplated,  if  not 
already  starts. 
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The  system  of  compensating  reservoirs  for  the  Mississippi  Basin 
is  well  nnder  way. 

As  large  reservoirs  are  being  introduced  the  nnits  generally  used 
for  expressing  their  capacity  appear  inappropriate.  They  do  not  con- 
vey to  the  mind  a  clear  and  direct  impression  of  size,  and  some  of  the 
units  used  for  irrigation  works  would  be  more  appropriate.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  capacity  of  a  large  reservoir  in  acre-feet,  for  instance, 
would  be  more  simple  and  satisfactory  than  its  equivalent  in  thoiisand 
millions  of  gallons. 

The  construction  of  sewers  keeps  pace  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  municipal  engineering;  the  second  part  of  the  metropolitan 
system  of  sewers  for  Boston  and  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  has 
been  practically  completed ;  the  great  Drainage  Ganal  of  Chicago  is  ap- 
proaching completion,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  intercepting  sewers 
of  large  diameter  are  being  built  under  peculiar  difficulties;  many 
other  systems  of  sewers  are  in  process  of  construction  or  in  prepa- 
ration. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  from  cities  and  towns, 
in  view  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  streams,  is  especiaUy  occupying 
the  attention  of  municipal  engineers.  Many  reports  recently  made  on 
the  subject  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  in 
several  States  commissions  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  this  problem  in  reference  to  the  welfare  of  adjacent  and 
neighboring  communities.  Those  who  are  studying  these  questions, 
however,  are  much  hampered  by  the  lack  of  proper  laws,  and,  in  many 
cases,  special  leg^lation  must  be  procured.  A  commission  has  been 
recently  appointed  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purpose,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  now  attempting  to 
procure  the  necessary  legislation  in  order  to  properly  define  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  various  communities  interested  in  the  purification  of 
the  Passaic  Biver,  now  much  poUuted  by  sewage. 

The  practical  applications  of  the  various  systems  of  disposal  of 
sewage  are  comparatively  few  in  this  country,  although  new  works  of 
that  description,  on  the  principle  of  irrigation,  filtration  and  chemical 
precipitation,  have  been  inaugurated  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
chemical  precipitation  system  of  London,  with  its  production  and 
disposal  of  2  000  000  tons  of  sludge  in  1897,  remains  the  largest  ex- 
ponent of  that  class  of  work. 
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Paris  completed  in  1895,  b^  means  of  the  Acheres  Aqueduct  and 
Park,  a  large  addition  to  its  irrigation  system  which  disposes  to-day  of 
one-half  of  the  total  How  of  the  sewers  of  the  city,  and  Berlin  has  so- 
added  to  its  irrigation  fields  that  their  total  area  is  20^  larger  than 
that  of  the  city. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  in  many  directions  to  the  disposal  or 
utilization  of  the  waste  of  large  cities.  Cremation  processes  appear  to 
be  looked  upon  with  increased  favor  as  being  the  more  economical; 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  that  direction  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin. 
It  would  seem  that  the  greater  amount  of  coal  wasted  in  this  country 
should  make  this  process  more  successful. 

Beduction  processes  of  various  kinds  have  met  abroad  with  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  success.  Several  important  plants  have  been  and  are 
being  built  in  the  United  States  ;  they  have  not  been  an  entire  success 
so  far,  and  may  be  said  to  have  hardly  passed  the  experimental  period. 

The  construction  of  recent  tunnels  for  railroads,  water- works^ 
sewers  and  other  purposes  shows  marked  progress.  Tunnels  are  driven 
at  a  more  moderate  cost,  in  less  time,  and  difficulties  are  surmounted 
with  greater  ease.  In  crowded  streets,  underground  building  opera- 
tions, at  times  very  near  the  street  surface,  have  taken  place  with  least 
injury  to  buildings  and  without  interruption  to  traffic,  or  danger  and 
inconvenience  to  citizens.  Parts  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Bail- 
road,  the  underground  railroad  under  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  in 
Paris,  and  the  partly  completed  subway  of  Boston  are  conspicuous 
instances  of  tunnel  operations  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  methods.  By  similar  means,  one  of  the  main  French  railroad 
lines  is  to  transfer  its  terminus  from  the  outskirts  of  Paris  to  its  most 
central  part.  The  proposed  underground  Bapid  Transit  system  of 
New  York  City  may  soon  give  another  illustration  of  the  possibility  of 
building  conveniently  and  rapidly  through  crowded  streets.  With  the 
perfected  driving  shield,  the  use  of  compressed  air,  and  the  methods 
of  excavation  recently  used,  few  difficulties  would  appear  to  be  insur- 
mountable. 

The  project  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  through  the  Alps  is  coming  to 
the  front  again,  and  although  not  yet  fully  financed,  construction  is 
soon  expected  to  start.  It  is  15  miles  long,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
great  length,  is  expected  to  require  one-fourth  the  time  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  and  to  cost  one-half  as  much. 
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With  the  advent  of  eleotrio  propulsion,  the  necessity  for  thorough 
ventilation  in  tunnels  used  for  urban  transportation  does  not  appear 
to  be  considered  so  important  as  formerly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
efforts  are  to  be  made  to  so  renew  the  air  in  tunnels  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum,  when  required,  the  atmospheric  differences  between 
the  inside  and  the  outside;  the  changes  experienced  in  some  of  the 
ei^isting  structures  being  sufficient  to  materially  affect  public  health. 

The  science  of  electricity  has  advanced  by  such  strides  that  its 
evolution,  it  may  be  said,  brings  every  day  new  surprises,  and  that 
its  application  to  eng^eering  purposes  requires  the  attention  of 
specially  trained  men.  A  few  words  have  already  been  said  of  the 
adaptation  of  electricity  to  traction.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly  a 
branch  of  engineering  in  which  it  cannot  be  introduced  with  success. 

Its  extensive  application  to  the  treatment  of  metals  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  recent  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  of  England,  and  its  use  in  mining  operations 
is  being  graduaUy  extended.  Its  universal  introduction  for  the  pro- 
duction of  power  covers  a  field  the  limits  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  define. 

By  its  aid  grain  is  moved,  elevators  are  worked,  water  is  elevated 
for  public  purposes,  and  many  functions  are  performed  in  a  most  con- 
venient and  often  in  an  economical  manner. 

The  substitution  of  individual  electric  motors  in  the  place  of  shaft- 
ing and  pulleys  is  gaining  gpround,  and  the  improvement  thus  aooom- 
plished  has  been  so  important  as  to  already  cause  a  marked  movement 
toward  a  radical  modification  in  the  construction  of  mills,  which  can 
in  this  way  be  built  more  economically  and  with  better  conditions 
as  to  light  and  ventilation. 

On  the  other  hand,  flexible  transmission  by  cable  (except  for  trac- 
tion purposes)  is  steadily  losing  ground. 

The  plants,  having  steam  or  water  for  their  source  of  power,  which 
have  been  or  are  being  erected  in  many  countries,  for  the  production 
of  electricity,  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  statistical 
data  giving  a  general  idea  of  their  number  or  importance.  Examples  of 
them  can  be  found  in  almost  all  cities  or  towns  of  any  importance;  and, 
although  comparatively  recent,  they  represent  an  enormous  capital. 

A  new  impetus  has  thus  been  given  to  the  development  of  water 
power  plants,  which,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  electricity  on  so  large 
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a  scale,  had  lost  mnoh  of  their  importance.  England,  France,  (Ger- 
man j  and  Italy  present  interesting  instances  of  these  modem  establish- 
ments, and  yon  have  heard  of  some  of  the  largest  enterprises  in  this 
conntry  and  Canada  where  immense  power  is  now,  or  is  to  be,  trans- 
mitted to  great  distances.  As  an  instance  of  the  rapid  development  of 
electricity-producing  plants  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  a  single  con- 
stmcting  company  reports  for  the  years  1895  to  1897,  inclusive,  the  con- 
straction  of  76  plants,  of  which  28  are  moved  by  steam,  with  power 
varying  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  maximum  of  12  000  H.-P. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  recently  in  Boston  and  then  favor- 
ably reported  on,  success  was  attained  in  producing  electricity  directly 
from  coal.  The  prospect  of  a  possible  utilization  of  coal  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  the  original  solar  energy,  through  the  elimination  of 
intermediate  mechanical  devices,  has  obviously  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, but  the  laboratory  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by 
practical  results,  and  electricians  are  without  definite  expectation  of 
ever  reaching  a  practical  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  in  many  a  branch  of  engineering,  ex- 
perimental researches  have  been  recently  made,  and  are  being  con- 
ducted, and  that  data  of  great  value  are  being  accumulated.  The  Mas* 
sachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  is  continuing  its  remarkable  series  of 
experiments,  which  have  already  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Sanitary  Science ;  tests  of  materials  of  all  kinds  have  been 
extended  and  systematized,  and  much  is  expected  from  the  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  American  Section  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  testing  materials.  Mechanical  tests  of  American  timber 
have  been  made,  and  are  being  continued  by  the  Forestry  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  have  already  con- 
tributed to  the  subject  of  timber  physics  many  new  facts  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  great  value. 

Tests  have  also  been  recently  conducted  which  throw  much  addi- 
tional light  on  the  composition  and  resistance  of  fire- proof  floors  and 
of  the  bearing  power  of  those  in  which  concrete  and  steel  are  united. 

In  hydraulic  engineering,  we  may  mention  the  extensive  gaugpb:Lg  of 
streams  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey;  the  continued  painstaking  experiments  of  M.  Bazin  on  the 
flow  of  water  in  open  channels;  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  loss 
of  water  from  reservoirs  by  seepage  and  evaporation  ;  extensive  tests 
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on  the  percolating  capacity  of  certain  sands  and  gravels,  made  bj 
the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  of 
Massachusetts;  and  a  number  of  interesting  gangings  to  determine 
the  flowing  capacity  of  long  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  one 
important  instance  of  which  is  to  be  presented  to  yon  at  this  meeting. 

When  summing  up  the  conclusions  of  such  experiments,  the 
results  obtained  are  frequently  represented  by  algebraic  formulse 
which  are  apt  to  be  interpreted  as  being  of  a  general  character,  while 
they  give  the  facts  between  certain  limits  which  are  not  always  suffi- 
ciently defined  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  experimental  work.  For- 
mulse,  correct  between  certain  limits,  may  be  gprossly  erroneous  when 
applied  outside  of  them.  To  avoid  this  objection,  sometimes  a 
serious  one,  the  custom  should  be  encouraged  of  publishing,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  deduced  formulse,  diagrams  of  the  results  obtained, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  limits  beyond  which  the  given  experiments, 
do  not  apply. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  our  profession  is  recognized 
by  the  general  public  as  it  should  be.  The  mission  we  have  to  fulfill 
is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  professions.  On  the  engineer 
depends  often  the  integrity  of  the  capital  invested  by  those  who  repose 
their  confidence  in  him,  and  on  the  soundness  of  his  designs  frequently 
depends  human  life,  and  yet,  when  the  learned  professions  are 
enumerated,  the  engineer  is  often  passed  by.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  comparative  youth  of  our  profession  in  this  country.  A  genera- 
tion ago  the  scope  of  its  usefulness  .was  very  much  more,  limited,  but 
the  field  is  being  extended  at  such  an  increasing  rate,  and  the  money 
invested  in  engineering  enterprises  of  all  kinds  is  correspondingly  so 
much  greater,  that  our  profession  is  steadily  gaining  in  importance 
and  standing.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  all  contribute  to  that  result 
by  our  individual  professional  efforts  in  our  respective  fields. 

As  our  work  extends,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  need  of  increased 
knowledge.  In  that  respect  we  have  much  better  facilities  than  our 
predecessors,  as,  through  professional  papers  published  by  Engi- 
neering Societies,  and  through  the  eng^eering  press,  we  can  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  educational  facilities  are  much  greater. 
The  yearly  addition,  to  the  profession,  of  students  who  are  graduated 
from  engineering  schools,  favors  the  dissemination  of  technical  knowl- 
edge in  many  directions,  as,  owing  to  their  large  number  they  may 
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not  all  be  able  to  procure  purely  engineering  positions,  but  must  find 
new  openings  in  the  industrial  world  and  in  other  channels,  thereby 
carrying  professional  knowledge  where  it  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

While  we  review  the  field  covered  by  our  profession,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  notice  that  the  names  of  members  of  this  Society  constantly 
occur  to  us  as  having  had  an  important  part  in  the  advancement  of  all 
branches  of  engineering  and  in  the  erection  of  the  most  important 
works  executed  in  America.  Moreover,  through  our  foreign  members 
and  a  few  of  our  American  brethren,  our  Society  is  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  the  engineering  practice  of  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  was  foreseen  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  and,  owing  to  its  increasing  im- 
portance, membership  in  its  body  will  logically  become  more  desirable. 

The  number  of  members  of  all  classes  is  now  2  119,  not  including 
over  forty  applicants  now  before  the  Board  of  Direction.  This  is  a 
large  gain  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

When,  following  in  the  steps  of  our  predecessors  in  the  field,  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
France,  we  decided  to  provide  new  headquarters  for  ourselves,  the 
time  was  very  opportune.  Convenient  as  our  former  building  had 
been,  it  had  become  insufficient  for  our  requirements,  and  greater  delay 
would  have  caused  great  inconvenience  and  detriment.  The  experi- 
ence of  nearly  one  year  fully  justifies  the  action  taken.  Our  new  house 
has  added  not  a  little  to  the  standing  and  dignity  of  our  body,  and  the 
advantage  gained  amply  compensates  the  increased  outlay  necessary 
for  its  maintenance,  a  burden  that  our  Society,  in  its  sound  financial 
condition,  can  well  sustain. 

We  have  entered  a  new  era  of  successful  life,  and,  in  conclusion, 
allow  me  to  express  the  wish  that  the  increasing  importance  of  our 
profession  may  be  the  sure  omen  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 


JAMES  CHATHAM  DUANE,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soe.  €.  E."" 


Died  November  8th,  1897. 


James  Chatham  Duane  was  bom  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  June  30th, 
1824.  He  came  of  old  Bevolutionary  stock;  his  great  grandfather. 
Judge  James  Duane,  having  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
onies during  the  struggle  for  independence  from  the  mother  country. 
James  Duane  and  John  Jay  were  delegates  from  New  York  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress,  but  neither  of  them  happened  to  be  in  at- 
tendance when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  James 
Duane  was,  however,  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  evacuation  of  New  York  City  by  the  British  troops  he  was 
appointed  its  first  Mayor.  Duane  Street,  then  the  northern  limit  of 
the  city,  was  named  after  him.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a 
judgeship  by  President  Washington,  who  had  long  been  his  warm 
personal  friend. 

The  subject  of  the  present  obituary  notice,  James  C.  Duane,  entered 
Union  College  in  1840,  and  was  graduated  in  1844  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1844,  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  July  1st,  1848,  third  in  his  class,  and 
was  at  once  assigned  as  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army.  In  1850  he  married  Harriet  W.,  eldest  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain, afterward  General,  Henry  Brewerton,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
United  States  Army,  who  was  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

He  passed  through  all  the  grades  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  having  reached  the  office  of  Chief  of  Elngin- 
eers  and  the  grade  of  Brigadier-Q^neral,  United  States  Army,  October 
14th,  1886.  He  was  retired  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  by  operation  of 
law,  June  30th,  1888. 

His  service  of  forty  years  in  the  army,  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
was  always  meritorious  and  faithful  and  often  distinguished.  He  re- 
ceived the  brevets  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel  for 

"Meritorious  and  faithful  services   in    the  campaign   from  the 
Eapidan  to  the  James  Biver,  and  particularly  for  distinguished  pro- 
fessional services  before  Petersburg,  Va.,"  and  the  brevet  of  Brig-  . 
adier-Gteneral  **  For  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  siege 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  the  following  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direction: 
Wm.  P.  CraighlU,  A.  Fteley  and  Jamee  Duane,  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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of  Petersburg,  and  the  campaign  terminating  with  the  surrender  of 
the  army  under  General  Bobert  E.  Lee." 

A  detailed  statement  of  Oeneral  Duane's  services  is  given  in  the 
order  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  soon  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  New  York,  November  8th,  1897.  In  conclud- 
ing this  order  the  Chief  of  Engineers  remarks  as  follows: 

**  Oeneral  Duane's  long  period  of  pubUo  service  was  characterized 
by  a  faithful  devotion  to  every  duty  committed  to  his  charge,  coupled 
with  professional  attainments  of  the  very  highest  order.  A  most  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  his  conspicuous  services 
will  be  b««t  appreciated  by  its  members,  who  feel  justly  proud  of  his 
honorable  record. " 

A  distinguished  comrade  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  knew  of 
what  he  wrote,  remarks  as  follows: 

**  After  leaving  Fort  Pickens  in  1861,  Duane  was  in  Washington  in 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1861,  engaged  in  drilling  and  organizing  the 
Engineer  Battalion  and  in  constructing  bridge  equipage  for  the  army. 
In  1862,  in  command  of  the  Engineer  Battalion,  he  went  through  the 
Peninsula  campaign.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  his  work  was  conspic- 
uous. Untiring  in  energy,  after  being  out  on  the  works  nearly  all 
night,  he  would  drop  on  the  ground,  covered  by  his  tent,  to  catch  a 
Httle  sleep,  often  too  fatigued  to  change  clothing  soaked  by  the  rain. 
Begardless  of  himself,  I  often  wondered  how  anv  constitution  could 
endure  what  he  underwent.  When  the  Army  of  tne  Potomac  left  the 
Peninsula,  he  built  the  bridge  across  the  Chicahominy.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  pontoon  bridges  that  had  ever  been  built  (about  2  000  ft. 
long),  was  ready  on  time,  and  carried  the  army  without  mishap.  In 
the  Antietam  campaign  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  remained  such  while  McClellan  was  in  command.  Here, 
too,  he  was  indefatigable. 

'*  I  did  not  serve  in  the  same  field  with  him  again  until  I  returned 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  spring  of  1864,  finding  him  again 
its  Chief  Engineer.  As  in  the  Peninsula  and  Antietam  campaigns, 
here,  a^dn,  he  was  untiring  in  his  professional  work,  the  lines  of  works 
about  Petersburg,  which  shut  in  Lee's  army  being,  perhaps,  its  most 
conspicuous  example. 

**  Under  trials  that  would  have  broken  down  one  less  faithful,  he 
met  Meade's  nervous  impatience  with  his  own  enduring  sense  of  duty. 
He  had  the  greatest  modesty  and  that  thorough  common  sense  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
intellectual  gifts  a  man  can  have.  Thoroughly  true,  honest  and  un- 
selfish, there  are  few  men  whose  loss  will  be  more  deeply  felt  by 
those  who  knew  him  intimately. '' 

After  the  war,  before  General  Duane  became  Chief  of  his  Corps,  he 
had  a  long  service  as  member  and  later  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  in  New  York  City.  His  influence  was  strongly  felt  in  that 
important  Board,  and  his  ideas  and  suggestions  were  extensively  uti- 
lized in  the  type  structures  for  the  defense  of  our  harbors,  such  as 
batteries  for  the  heaviest  modem  guns  and  mortars,  including  the 
gun-lift  and  turret. 

Besides  his  purely  military  work,  General  Duane  performed  most 
valuable  service  as  Engineer  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Light- 
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house  Districts,  and  as  member  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  in  Washing- 
ton. An  idea  of  his  varied  and  extensive  operations  in  this  professional 
line  may  be  had  from  the  following  summary  furnished  by  officers  of 
the  Lighthouse  Department. 

*'  Under  the  direction  of  General  Duane,  as  Engineer  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Lighthouse  Districts,  the  following  structures  have 
been  designed  and  built: 

**  Twenty-six  cast-iron  lighthouses  and  towers,  some  of  them  on 
cast-iron  foundation  piers  filled  with  concrete.  This  kind  of  struc- 
ture was  introduced  by  him. 

'*  Fifteen  stone  and  brick  lighthouses  and  towers,  among  which 
Fire  Island  Tower  is  the  most  important. 

**  Sixteen  fog-sigpial  stations. 

**  Thirty-seven  keepers*  dwelling^. 

* '  The  most  conspicuous  features  of  General  Duane's  long  service 
under  the  Lighthouse  Establishment  were  : 

**  Investigation  of  the  general  subject  of  sound  and  fog-signal  ap- 
paratus. See  his  report  of  January  12th,  1872,  to  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  for  details. 

''The  practical  adaptation  of  steam  whistles  for  fog-signal  pur- 
poses. General  Duane's  designs  for  the  steam-whistle  apparatus 
were  the  first  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  service.  At  many  stations 
the  original  apparatus  designed  by  him  is  still  in  use,  though  im- 
provements in  many  details  have  since  been  made.  Steam  whistles 
Are  now  used  as  fog  signals  at  ninety-four  stations  in  the  United 
States  service. 

'*  The  use  of  cast-iron  concrete-filled  foundations,  and  of  cast-iron 
towers,  for  light  stations.  This  form  of  structure  has  proved  econo- 
mical in  first  cost,  extremely  durable  and  cheap  to  maintain  in  repair, 
iiud  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  lighthouses  erected  in  the  water 
in  northern  latitudes  where  the  structure  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ice.  About  forty -six  lighthouses  of  this  general  design  have  been 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States." 

In  1870-71,  while  Engineer  of  the  First  Lighthouse  District,  Gen- 
eral Duane  made  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  transmis- 
-sion  of  sound,  in  its  application  to  fog  signaling.  The  subject  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  theories  advanced  by  the  General  to  ac- 
count for  certain  observed  anomalies  received  marked  attention  from 
scientists  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  explanations  of  some  per- 
plexing phenomena,  at  that  time  little  understood  and  even  not  gen- 
erally known,  have  since  been  accepted  as  scientifically  correct. 

Professor  John  Tyndall,  in  his  lectures  on  sound,  says  :  * 

''Passing  over  the  record  of  many  other  valuable  observations  in 
the  report  of  General  Duane,  I  come  to  a  few  very  important  remarks 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  question. 

'  'From  an  attentive  observation, "  writes  the  General,  ' '  during  three 
years,  of  the  fog  signals  on  this  coast,  and  from  the  report  received 
from  the  captains  and  pilots  of  coasting  vessels,  I  am  convinced  that 
in  some  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  most  powerful  signals  will 
be  at  times  unreliable.  *'t 

* ''  Tyndall  on  Sound/'  8d  Ed.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1887;  also  see  report  of  tlie  light- 
house Board  for  1874. 

t ''  Had  I  been  aware  of  its  existence  I  might  have  used  the  language  of  Qeneral  Duane 
to  express  my  views  on  the  point  here  adverted  to.""    See  Chap,  vn,  pp.  819-8S0. 
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**  Now  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  signal  whioh  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  be  audible  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  cannot 
be  heard  from  a  vessel  at  the  distance  of  one  mile.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  reflection  mentioned  by  Humboldt. 

'*  The  temperature  of  the  air  over  the  land  where  the  fog  signal  is 
located  being  very  different  from  that  over  the  sea,  the  sound,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  former  to  the  latter,  undergoes  reflection  at  the  si^rface  of 
contact.  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  sound  is  thus  impeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea  it  has  been  observed  to  be  much  stronger  inland. 

"Experience  and  observation  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
anomalies  in  the  penetration  and  direction  of  sound  from  fog  signals 
are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  and  that  snow,  rain  and  fog,  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind  have  less  influence  than  has  generally  been  supposed." 

"  The  report  of  General  Duane  is  marked  throughout  by  fidelity  to 
the  facts,  rare  sagacity  and  soberness  of  speculation.  The  last  three 
of  the  paragraphs  quoted  exhibit,  in  mv  opinion,  the  only  approach  to 
a  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  Washington  report  re- 
veals. " 

While  thus  proving  himself  an  able  theorist,  the  (General  has  con- 
clusively exhibited  his  ability  as  a  practical  mechanical  engineer  by 
designing  the  type  of  fog-signaling  apparatus  employed  in  making 
the  above  experiments,  and  which  is  still  in  general  use.  When  he 
first  took  charge  of  the  lighthouse  work  on  the  New  England  coast,  he 
was  confronted  with  a  difiScult  problem. 

Many  of  the  light  stations  built  early  in  the  century  were  falling 
into  decay,  and  the  funds  available  for  their  renewal  were  very  inade- 
quate. In  this  emergency  he  designed  a  type  of  tower  composed  of 
cast-iron  segments  bolted  together,  which,  as  a  model  of  stability  and 
economy,  has  been  largely  used  in  the  service. 

He  also  invented  a  mixer  for  concrete  which  is  still  extensively 
used  by  contractors  and  engineers  on  many  important  works. 

General  Duane  was  the  author  of  a  manual  for  Engineer  Troops, 
and  he,  with  General  Abbot  and  Colonel  Merrill,  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, prepared  an  important  work  in  1870  entitled,  ''Organization 
of  the  Bridge  Equipage  for  the  U.  S.  Army.'* 

The  following  was  written  by  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
who  had  been  closely  associated  with  General  Duane: 

'*  During  the  later  vears  of  his  life  his  eyesight  failed  and  he  was 
averse  to  writing,  but  his  mind  was  a  storehouse  of  useful  knowledge 
which  he  was  always  willing  to  impart. 

'^  His  ability  and  good  judgment  were  so  well  known  that  he  was 
frequently  consulted  on  important  matters  by  members  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  his  opinions  always  carried  great  weight. 

"  He  was  the  most  lovable  of  men  and  the  stanchest  of  friends. 
Honest  of  purpose,  he  had  the  faculty  of  knowing  what  was  right  and 
no  sophistry  could  swerve  him. 

**  His  integrity  was  beyond  question  and  no  one  who  had  business 
relations  with  him  could  fail  to  admire  and  respect  him. " 

Another  officer  writes  as  follows : 
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**  He  was  quiet,  imdemonstratiTe,  able  and  wise,  conscientious  and 
perfectly  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  He  would  always  do  what 
he  thought  right,  regardless  of  personal  consequences. " 

In  1888  General  Duane  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Aqueduct 
Commission  of  New  York.  The  work,  outside  of  its  engineering  feat- 
ures, the  magnitude  of  which  is  well  known,  presented  at  that  time 
especial  difficulties  requiring  the  highest  order  of  abilities  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners,  and  General  Duane*s  ripe  experience  and  relia- 
bility in  council  were  fully  equal  to  the  situation;  the  value  of  his 
service  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners: 

''  General  Duane  brought  to  this  Commission  a  mind  and  disposi- 
tion exceptionally  fitted  for  the  important  duties  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform.  His  designation  as  a  member  of  this  body,  in  Au- 
gust, 1888,  and  his  immediate  election  thereafter  as  its  presiding  officer, 
were  accepted  by  the  public  as  guarantees  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
great  work  proposed  should  be  carried  out.  He  more  than  justified  the 
wisdom  of  his  selection  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  From  the 
day  of  his  appointment  until  the  day  of  his  death,  the  work  of  the 
Aqueduct  Commission  had  his  entire  and  devoted  attention;  and  to  his 
distinguished  professional  skill,  untiring  watchfulness  and  unfailing 
tact  is  due  in  great  measure  the  success  with  which  the  work  of  this 
Board  has  been  so  successfully  prosecuted." 

The  preceding  record  proves  beyond  question  the  great  merit  and 
unusual  ability  of  this  distinguished  soldier  and  engineer.  His  noble, 
lovely  qualities  as  a  man  endeared  him  also  in  an  unusual  degree  to 
his  family  and  friends,  and  to  them  his  loss  is  irreparable. 

General  Duane  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  November  20th,  1886. 


THOMAS  DOANE,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  Octobeb  22d,  1897. 

The  name  of  Doane  is  exceedingly  old;  it  existed  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1000.  Doanes  went  over  to  England  from  Normandy  inith  William 
the  Conqueror;  Doanes  were  prominent  in  English  Church  History, 
and  there  were  families  of  that  name  in  and  about  Chester,  England. 

The  first  of  the  name  known  in  America  was  Deacon  John  Doane. 
This  progenitor  of  all  the  Doanes  in  the  United  States  and  British 
America  came  from  Wales  in  the  ship  Fartuney  next  and  shortly  after 
the  Mayflower,  in  1621,  to  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  lived  there  until  1644, 
when,   with  Governor  Prince  and  other  associates,  he  sailed  from 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  F.  W.  D.  Holbrooke  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  who  wa«,  at  intervals, 
for  a  nmnber  of  years  Mr.  Doane's  Chief  Assistant,  from  information  mainly  furnished 
by  public  prints,  and  from  personal  knowledge. 
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Plymouth  acroRs  the  bay  and  founded  the  Town   of   Eastham.     He 
died  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  96  years. 

Thomas  Doane,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  and  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Deacon  John  Doane,  was  bom  in  Orleans,  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass. , 
September  20th,  1821.  His  parents  were  John  Doane,  a  native  of 
Orleans,  and  Polly  (Eldridge)  Doane,  a  native  of  Yarmonthport.  His 
father  was  a  well-known  lawyer,  serving  as  a  State  Senator  and  other- 
wise prominent  in  public  life;  being  the  originator  of  '*  forest  cul- 
ture '*  in  this  country,  and  a  promoter  of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  on 
the  Cape. 

Thomas  Doane  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  and  his  early  edu- 
cation was  received  at  an  academy  established  by  his  father  and  other 
well-known  citizens  of  the  Cape  District  who  had  children  to  educate. 
Leaving  this  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  be  then  attended  the 
English  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  for  five  terms,  after  which  he 
entered  the  office  of  Samuel  M.  Felton,  one  of  the  noted  civil  engi- 
neers of  his  time,  and  a  leading  citizen  of  Charlestown  (now  Boston), 
Mass.  As  was  the  custom  for  engineering  students  in  those  days,  Mr. 
Doane  remained  for  three  years  with  Mr.  Felton,  and  then  entered  into 
active  professional  employment.  He  was  engaged  first  as  engineer  of 
the  Windsor  White  Biver  Division  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad, 
and  from  1847  to  1849,  as  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Cheshire  Railroad 
at  Walpole,  N.  H. 

In  December,  1849,  he  returned  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  opened 
an  office,  where  he  carried  on  a  general  civil  engineering  and  surveying 
practice,  either  personally  or  (when  necessarily  absent  in  the  conduct 
of  large  enterprises)  through  capable  assistants,  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

At  one  time  or  another  Mr.  Doane  was  connected  with  all  the  rail- 
roads running  out  of  Boston,  and  particularly  with  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  In  1863,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  having  assumed  charge 
of  the  completion  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  on  which  some  little  work 
had  already  been  done  by  contractors,  Mr.  Doane  was  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  under  a  Board  of  State  Commissioners,  of  which  Mr.  John 
W.  Brooks  was  chairman.  The  work  to  be  done  involved  a  total 
change  in  the  methods  followed  np  to  that  time,  and  the  introduction 
of  modem  ideas  and  appliances.  As  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Doane  relo- 
cated the  tunnel  line  and  established  its  grades;  connected  the  two  ends 
by  precise  measurements  and  levels  over  the  mountain,  thus  ensuring 
great  accuracy  in  the  final  meeting  of  the  borings;  built  the  dam  across 
the  Deerfield  River  to  furnish  water-power  for  turbines  to  operate  air 
compressors,  and  a  machine  shop;  and  instituted  careful  experiments  on 
driU  steels  and  many  kinds  of  fuses  and  explosives.  The  successful  use 
of  nitro-glycerine,  drilling  by  machine  drills  operated  by  compressed 
air,   and   ** simultaneous   blasting"  by  electricity  were  here  estab- 
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lished  for  the  first  time  in  this  ooontry.  In  his  book  on  txLnneling,  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Drinker  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Doane,  and  says  that  to  his 

*'  Persistent  energy,  far-seeing  sagacity,  and  his  able  management, 
we,  in  a  large  measure,  and,  in  fact,  chiefly,  owe  the  development  and 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  present  advanced  system  of  tun- 
neling with  machinery  and  high  explosives.  It  was  under  his  direction 
as  Engineer  of  the  Commission  that  the  State  Experiments  were  made, 
and  the  long  and  disheartening  fight  carried  through  which  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  new  system.  The  system  which  has  since  given  us  the 
Burleigh,  Ingersoll  and  Wood  drills,  and  which  also  first  showed 
Americans,  practically,  what  the  potent  agency  of  nitro-glycerine,  first 
applied  by  Nobel  in  Europe,  actually  was.*' 

Mr.  Doane  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  perfection  of  com- 
pressed air  machinery.  The  machine  drills  devised  and  used  at  the 
tunnel  owed  much  of  their  efficiency  to  him;  and  the  carriages  on 
which  they  were  operated  were  of  his  invention.  He  has  been  desig- 
nated the  *'  Pioneer  "  of  compressed  air  in  this  country.  As  early  as 
1873  he  proposed  a  compressed  air  power  plant  to  do  away  with  the 
endless  number  of  boilers  and  fires  that  are  used  in  closely  built  cities, 
and  he  printed  at  that  time  an  article  which  contained  ideas  agreeing 
with  many  being  brought  out  and  advocated  at  the  present  time.  In 
this  matter  he  was  many  years  in  advance  of  the  day. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Dodfte  went  West,  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska,  an  extension  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  System,  and  in  about  four  years  completed 
241  miles  of  railroad,  besides  establishing  a  steam  ferry-boat  service 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  Plattsmouth,  and  constructing  and 
maintaining  a  telegraph  line  the  full  length  of  the  road. 

The  names  of  the  towns  between  Plattsmouth  and  Kearney  were 
due  to  him ;  hence  the  recurrence  of  many  Massachusetts  names,  such 
as  Dorchester,  Harvard,  Lowell,  etc. 

Mr.  Doane  made  a  special  study  of  grades  for  this  railroad  line,  and 
the  road  was  built  with  a  view  to  great  economy  in  operation.  Time 
has  proven  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  the  advocacy  and  con- 
struction of  the  system  of  low  grades  he  there  established.  This  road, 
for  a  prairie  country,  was  exceptionally  well  constructed  in  all  re- 
spects. The  leading  streams  were  crossed  by  Howe  truss  bridges  on 
masonry  abutments;  screw-pile  piers  were  used  at  the  two  crossings 
of  Salt  River  ;  the  track  was  laid  on  oak  ties,  and  the  whole  road 
thoroughly  drained  from  end  to  end. 

Mr.  Doane  returned  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1873,  and  shortly 
after  was  reappointed  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and 
given  charge,  not  only  of  the  tunnel,  which  for  much  of  its  length 
required  a  brick  lining,  but  also  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  Railway.  This  reconstruction  involved  several  changes  in 
location  and  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work  in  the  way  of  rock  and 
earth  excavation,  masonry  retaining  walls,  bridge  abutments,  piers 
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and  drainage  oulyerts.  Much  of  the  work  was  of  a  kind  seldom  en- 
oonntered;  the  road  along  the  bank  of  the  Deerfield  Biyer  being  ex- 
posed to  heavy  wash  and  mountain  slides  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  to  damage  from  the  river  which  was  subject  to  heavy  freshets, 
ice  gorges,  etc.  One  noticeable  structure  on  this  line  was  the  bridge 
at  Bardwell's  Ferry,  consisting  of  several  spans  of  iron  truss  bridging 
on  masonry  supports.  The  piers  of  this  bridge  differed  in  form  from 
those  usually  adopted,  being  of  elliptical  shape.  A  description  of  the 
bridge  may  be  found  in  the  Railroad  OcueUe  of  that  time. 

On  February  9th,  1876,  at  the  opening  of  the  lunnel,  Mr.  Doane  ran 
the  first  locomotive  through  it,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion until  1877. 

Two  years  later,  in  1879,  he  was  appointed  Consulting  and  Act- 
ing Chief  Engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  one  year. 
During  this  time  he  located  the  Pend  d'Oreille  Division,  across  the 
Columbia  Plains,  in  the  Territory  of  Washington,  and  part  of  the 
Missouri  Division  in  Dakota.  He  constructed  and  operated  a  bridge 
on  the  ice  of  the  Missouri  River  between  Bismarck  and  Mandan,  in 
order  to  save  delay  in  the  transportation  of  railway  supplies  and  ma- 
terial. He  also  made  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  engineering 
force  of  the  road.  Since  then,  for  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Doane 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  office  practice  as  a  consulting  en^neer,  for 
which  he  was  much  in  request. 

While  in  Nebraska,  Mr.  Doane  took  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  establishing  a  college  there,  dud  secured  for  its  site 
a  square  mile  of  ground  beautifully  located  on  the  *' Big  Blue,'' at 
Crete,  20  miles  west  of  Lincoln.  He  also  made  a  large  financial  con- 
tribution toward  securing  other  property,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  its  founder,  the  institution  was  named  '*  Doane  College.  *' 
For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  its  trustees.  The  bulk  of  his  estate 
is,  by  his  will,  to  go  to  the  College  ultimately  as  an  endowment.  Mr. 
Doane  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  bank  established  in 
Crete. 

During  the  many  years  that  Mr.  Doane  followed  his  profession,  he 
received  into  his  office  many  young  men  as  students,  following  an  old 
custom  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  in  this  day  of 
technical  schools.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  J.  Herbert  Shedd, 
Samuel  L.  Minot,  John  L.  Emerson,  John  A.  Cole,  J.  H.  Danforth, 
Gorham  P.  Low,  James  Francis,  G.  M.  Thompson  and  C.  A.  Pearson. 
To  these  names  may  be  added  that  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir. 

Some  of  the  engineers  who  have  at  times  served  under  Mr.  Doane 
with  ability,  though  not  students  in  his  office,  are  :  D.  H.  Ainsworth, 
author  of  *'  Recollections  of  a  Civil  Engineer  ; "  R.  B.  C.  Bement,  I. 
S.  P.  Weeks,  J.  W.  Kendrick,  W.  C.  Wetherill,  F.  H.  Clement,  W.  L. 
Darling  and  Jules  Breuchaud.     Nearly  all  of  those  mentioned  above 
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are  to-day  Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
are  actively  engaged  in  professional  work. 

Mr.  Doane  was  for  over  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  for  nine  years  its  President.  He  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  over  thirty  years.  He  was  for  forty-five  years 
a  member  of  Winthrop  Church  in  Charlestown,  and  for  fourteen  years 
one  of  its  deacons.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston,  and  President  of  the  Charlestown  Branch  of  the  organization. 
He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Hunt  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children; 
was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society;  of 
the  Congregational  Club;  the  Bunker  Hill  Boys'  Club  and  the  Amer- 
ican College  and  Educational  Society.  He  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Charlestown  Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  contributed  liberally  to  its  support. 

Mr.  Doane  was  married  November  5th,  1850,  to  Miss  Sophia  D. 
Clarke,  who  died  December  Ist,  1868.  From  this  union  there  were  five 
children. 

Later  in  life  Mr.  Doane  married  again.  His  second  wife  survives 
him,  as  do  also  four  children  of  his  first  marriage,  viz. :  Mrs.  David  B. 
Perry,  wife  of  the  President  of  Doane  College;  Mrs.  W.  O.  Weeden, 
wife  of  a  Congregational  minister;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Twombly  and  the  Rev. 
John  Doane,  of  Plymouth  Church,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr.  Doane  also 
leaves  a  brother.  Captain  Charles  Doane. 

Mr.  Doane  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and  unswerving  integrity, 
kind  and  considerate  to  all  associated  with  him,  generous  with  his 
purse  to  all  worthy  objects,  and  he  lived  an  earnest  and  Christian  life. 

As  an  engineer,  his  sound  judgment,  thoroughness,  industry, 
energy,  practical  attainments  and  love  of  accuracy  secured  suc- 
cess in  all  enterprises  committed  to  his  charge.  His  loss  will  be 
deeply  regretted  in  many  directions. 

Mr.  Doane  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  June  7th,  1882.  He  died  away  from  home,  of  heart  failure, 
at  West  Townsend,  Vt. ,  where  he  had  gone  with  Mrs.  Doane  to  visit 
relatives. 

JOHN  HOUSTON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  August  30th,  1896. 


John  Houston  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  24th,  1828. 

His  father  was  David  Houston,  a  lawyer  of  that  city.     He  studied  in 

London,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  some  prominent  engineers,  in  a 

public  office,  by  the  accuracy  of  the  work  entrusted  to  him.     After 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  John  Bogart^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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completing  his  stadiee,  and  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached,  he  determined  to  go  to  the  United  States.  He 
had  no  acquaintances  in  that  country,  and  he  took  no  letters  of  intro- 
duction ;  but  he  brought  with  him  his  sturdy  Scotch  character  and  a 
determination  to  become  a  successful  engineer.  His  long  professional 
career  and  the  direction  and  execution  of  many  important  enterprises 
prove  that  he  was  right  in  the  selection  of  his  life  work. 

In  1853  he  made  surveys  for  a  proposed  ship-canal  around  Niagara, 
and  in  1854  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  water-works  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  also  upon  the  Brooklyn  Water- Works  with 
the  late  John  P.  Kirkwood,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  During 
1855  and  1858,  he  was  in  the  West,  where  he  located  and  built  the 
Iowa  portion  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Bailroad  and  much 
other  railroad  work.  In  1858  he  returned  to  the  Brooklyn  Water- 
Works,  and  was  also  engaged  upon  the  Staten  Island  Bailroad.  In 
1859  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Erie  Bailway,  and  was  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  that  company  for  many  years.  He  had  entire  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  Bergen  tunnel,  the  first  of  the  great  double- 
track  tunnels  through  the  high  rock  formation  in  New  Jersey  imme- 
diately weat  of  the  Hudson  Biver.  This  was  a  work  of  great  magni- 
tude and  was  conducted  with  energy  and  skill.  It  brought  the  Erie 
lines  to  tide- water  directly  opposite  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1868, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Houston,  the  tunnel  was  arched  with  brick. 
This  was  done  without  interrupting  the  free  passage  of  trains  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Houston,  in  one 
of  the  early  papers  of  the  Society,  No.  VIII,  read  by  him  October  7th, 
1868,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  TVansactions, 

Mr.  Houston,  as  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Erie  Company,  had 
charge  of  the  extensive  improvements  made  at  Long  Dock  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  including  also  the  Pavonia  and  the 
New  York  City  ferry  slips  and  bridges.  He  built  the  Newburgh  branch 
of  the  Erie  Bailway,  located  the  Wallkill  Valley  Bailway,  and  was 
in  charge  of  all  the  engineering  works  connected  with  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  extension  of  this  great  trunk  line.  He  left  the  Erie 
road  in  1870,  and,  in  1871,  went  to  Peru  as  Chief  Engineer  of  theCerro 
de  Pasco  Bailway.  He  was  in  South  America  most  of  the  time  until 
1875,  having  charge  also  of  the  Mejillones  and  Caracoba  Bailway  and 
of  other  works  in  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

During  this  period  he  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  eight  times. 
His  health  was  much  impaired  and  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
In  1880  he  went  to  Venezuela  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  projected  rail- 
way from  La  Guayra  to  Caracas.  The  preliminary  examinations,  the 
surveys,  the  location  and  construction  of  that  remarkable  road  were 
all  under  his  immediate  personal  direction.  That  direction  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  one  of  much  detail,  because  all  of  his  assist- 
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ants  were  natives  of  the  country  and  without  experience  in  railroad 
engineering.  The  location  was  bold,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted were  peculiar.  He  finished  the  work  in  1883,  and  the  road 
has  been  constantly  and  successfully  operated  since  that  time.  He 
also  had  charge  of  the  location  and  construction  of  the  Puerto  Cabello 
and  Yalentia  Railway  in  Venezuela,  and  also  of  similar  work  in 
Ecuador. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  after  the  completion  of  these 
works,  but  was  always  in  delicate  health  and  not  able  thereafter  to  un- 
dertake the  active  direction  of  large  enterprises.  He  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  act  as  Consulting  Engineer,  and  was  a  member  of 
various  boards  and  commissions. 

Mr.  Houston  was  actively  and  effectively  engaged  in  important  and 
successful  engineering  works  from  his  youth  until  a  time  when  the 
exposures  incident  to  the  climates  where  much  of  that  work  was  done 
unfitted  him  for  active  service.  He  was  always  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion, was  a  most  earnest  and  conscientious  executive,  and  his  aid  and 
advice  were  very  highly  valued  by  the  officials  of  the  various  com- 
panies with  which  he  was  connected.  His  railway  constructions  are 
marked  achievements  in  eng^ineering. 

Mr.  Houston  married  and  is  survived  by  Isabella  Atkinson  Dor- 
sey,  a  great  grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  the  Army 
of  the  Revolution. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, May  6th,  1868. 


SILT  ANUS  MILLER,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  €.  £.* 


Died  Decembeb  17th,  1897. 


In  the  death  of  Silvan  us  Miller,  Jr.,  the  American  Society  of  CHvil 
Engineers  lost  an  able  member,  and  one  who  had  made  an  enviable 
reputation  in  Central  and  South  America.  In  Central  America,  es- 
pecially, he  was  probably  the  best  known  of  all  the  American  engi- 
neers who  have  helped  in  the  building  of  railways  and  other  public 
works  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1851,  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  his  father,  Silvanus  Miller,  of  New  York  City,  being  a  railway 
contractor  at  that  time.  His  grandfather,  Silvanus  Miller,  also  of 
New  York,  was  for  twenty  years  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 

cit^^ 

♦  Memoir  prepared  by  J.  T.  Norton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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In  1868  he  received  his  first  appointment  through  a  cousin,  Mr.  M. 
O.  Davidson,  at  that  time  Chief  Engineer  of  the'  New  Haven  and 
Derby  Railroad. 

From  1871  to  1873  he  worked  for  (General  Nanne  in  Costa  Bica,  in 
charge  of  a  locating  party,  making  surveys  for  the  Costa  Rica  Rail- 
road, from  Fort  Limon  to  the  interior. 

In  1873  he  was  employed  by  Henry  M.  Keith  for  the  survey  of  the 
railroad  between  Leon  and  Corinto  Bay,  Nicaragua. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  he  was  appointed  General  Manager  of  the 
<*Loma  Larga  "  mines  of  Salvador  by  the  President  of  that  country, 
who  was  their  owner. 

In  1882  he  was  eng^aged  as  chief  of  party  in  the  survey  of  the  Santa 
Ana  and  Sonsonate  Railroad  in  Salvador. 

In  the  fall  of  1883  he  was  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Northern  Railroad,  in  Guatemala,  the  building  of 
which  the  government  of  that  country  was  contemplating.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  and  went  to  work  immediately,  directing  all 
the  studies,  surveys,  etc.,  and  having  his  plans  accepted. 

In  June,  1884,  he  was  married  in  Guatemala  City  to  a  young  lady 
of  Hungarian  parentage,  the  Baroness  Marta  de  Forckenbeck,  who 
survives  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  the  war  broke  out  between  Guatemala  and 
Salvador  (in  which  the  President  of  Guatemala,  Don  Justo  Rufino 
Barrios,  was  killed),  which  suspended  the  railroad  work.  Mr.  Miller 
then  accepted  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  American  Dredg- 
ing Company,  on  the  Panama  canal,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall 
of  1887.  This  work  employed  what  were,  at  that  time,  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  dredges  ever  operated. 

From  Panama  he  went  to  work  on  his.own  mine,  **  La  Chinamita/' 
in  Guatemala,  where  he  remained  until  1891.  In  that  year  Jos^  Maria 
Reyna  Barrios  (nephew  of  Justo  Ruflna  Barrios),  the  late  President 
of  Guatemala,  who  was  assassinated  on  February  8th,  1898,  came  into 
power.  He  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Miller  to  sign  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  section  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  Guate- 
mala. He  continued  the  construction  of  the  railroad  until  it  was  com- 
pleted to  the  end  of  the  fifth  section,  a  distance  of  135  miles,  in  the 
summer  of  1897.  Only  those  who  were  connected  with  the  actual 
building  of  this  road  will  ever  appreciate  the  difficulties  met  and  con- 
quered on  the  first  and  second  sections,  covering  the  first  50  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  that  it  ever  was  built  so  far  is  due  to  the  tenacious 
courage  and  ability  of  Mr.  Miller  and  the  American  contractors  who 
assisted  him.  Ruin  stared  him  in  the  face  more  than  once,  and  the 
climatic  conditions  were  enough  to  dishearten  the  bravest.  The  work 
had  reached  a  better  climate,  and  would  have  speedily  been  carried  to 
a  successful  conclusion,   had   not  political  troubles   precluded   the 
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financing  of  the  solieme.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  these,  together 
with  a  gross  abnse,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  associates  and  em- 
ployees, of  the  implicit  trust  he  placed  in  them,  should  have  lost  to 
him  the  financial  gain  he  had  so  hardly  earned. 

The  five  years'  residence  on  the  unhealthy  coast,  together  with  in- 
cessant work  and  worry,  had  so  undermined  his  health  that,  in  the 
fall  of  1897,  he  was  forced  to  go  North,  hoping  that  the  change 
would  bring  a  benefit  in  health.  On  December  14th,  1897,  he  caught 
a  slight  cold,  to  which  little  attention  was  paid,  but  after  24  hours  he 
was  declared  to  be  dangerously  ill  with  pneumonia,  together  with 
heart  trouble,  of  which  he  died  December  17th,  at  12  o'clock,  at  the 
8t.  Cloud  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Among  the  government  officials  and  prominent  citizens  of  Guate- 
mala his  professional  services,  as  well  as  his  worth  socially ,  were  highly 
appreciated.  His  death  was  as  deeply  and  universally  regretted  by 
them  as  by  his  friends  and  employees  among  the  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  in  the  country.  He  has  left  a  reputation  in  this  and  other 
republics  of  Central  America  of  which  his  relatives  and  friends  may 
well  be  proud. 

Mr.  Miller  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  March  2d,  1887. 


GOUYEBNUUB  MORRIS,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  £. 


Died  December  30th,  1897. 


Gouverneur  Morris  was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pa. ,  November  5th,  1847. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  attended  the  private  schools  of  Pottsville  where  he  early  developed 
a  predilection  for  civil  engineering,  inherited  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Samuel  Fisher,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
pioneer  engineers  of  the  anthracite  coal  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  two  sons,  Allen  and  Howell  Fisher,  also  became  prominent  in 
the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  industries. 

Gouverneur  Morris  was  graduated  in  1867  at  the  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia.  In  1868  he  began  his  career,  as  an  Assistant 
Engineer  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  on  the  Good 
Spring  Extension.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was  Resident  Engineer  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Huntington,  W.  Ya.,  Kanawha 
Division.  During  1875  he  opened  an  engineer's  office  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.      In  1876  he  was  appointed  Mining  Engineer  to  the  Cannelton 
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Coal  Company.  In  1879  he  was  employed  by  Professor  Leslie  on  the 
Second  Geological  Sarrey  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1880  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  called  on  him  to  exploit  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  and  their  coal  and  mineral  resources.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  Northwest,  he  was  appointed,  in  1881,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  resident  at  Landsford, 
Pa.,  which  position  he  held  until  1887,  when  he  resigned  and  became 
Superintending  Engineer  for  one  of  the  principal  contracting  firms  on 
the  construction  of  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct. 

From  1890  to  1892,  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of  and  built  the  Johnson 
City  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  in  Tennessee.  During  1893  and 
1894,  he  was  engaged  in  mining  coal  and  iron  ore  at  Norton  and  Big 
Stone  Gap,  Va. ,  and  from  1894  until  his  death  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company ,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

His  practical  energy  kept  him  so  constantly  in  the  field,  hard  at 
work,  that  he  had  little  time  for  literary  work,  and,  excepting  in  the 
way  of  reports,  current  and  professional  correspondence,  he  never 
wrote  anything  to  keep  his  memory  alive  in  print;  but  his  works  are 
enduring  records  of  skilful  and  conscientious  execution.  Pew  engi- 
neers of  his  day  could  comprehend  a  wider  horizon  for  industrial 
development  or  grasp  a  professional  emergency  and  meet  it  more 
quickly  and  adroitly  than  he. 

In  social  life  he  was  a  universal  favorite.  His  buoyant  disposition, 
cordial  manner,  sound  sense,  ready  memory  and  fund  of  information, 
his  bright  conversation,  always  sparkling  with  the  freshest  news,  won 
him  friends  and  admirers  wherever  he  went. 

Kindly  and  generous  to  a  fault,  always  ready  to  bear  a  hand,  to 
help  a  friend  or  assist  the  needy,  the  recollections  of  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him,  embalm  the  many  sterling  qualities 
which  he  possessed. 

Mr.  Morris  leaves  a  widow,  who  is  a  great  granddaughter  of 
George  Walton,  of  Georgia  (also  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence),  and  one  son. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
on  October  3d,  1888. 

EDWIN  GREEN  NOIRSE,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  E.* 


Died  Deceiibeb  8th,  1897. 


Edwin  Green  Nourse  was  born  at  Peoria,  III.,  February  13th,  1849. 
His  father  was  Horatio  G.  Nourse.     In  early  life  he  came  with  the 
family  to  Moline,  111. ,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools.     He  was 
♦  Memoir  prepared  by  Charles  F.  Loweth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.. 
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a  student  of  Griswold  College,  Davenport,  la.,  for  about  two  years 
from  1869  to  1871,  taking  a  special  course  in  mathematics  and  scien- 
tific branches. 

His  first  employment  was  as  an  assistant  under  the  United  States 
Engineers  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  the  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  Bock  Island  Rapids.  In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  became 
associated  with  tho  Government  engineers  engaged  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Illinois  River  on  the  Copperas  Creek  dam.  Soon  after  this 
he  was  employed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  on 
the  construction  of  its  northwestern  extension,  and  remained  on  this 
work  several  years.  Upon  its  completion  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
line  from  Marion,  la. ,  to  Council  Bluffs.  Some  time  later  he  was  Chief 
engineer  of  the  Chicago  and  Evanston  Railroad,  charged  with  procuring 
right  of  way,  and  the  work  of  construction  through  Chicago.  Later  he 
was  connected  with  the  department  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  on  its  entrance  into  Chicago,  and  was  engaged  on  the  city 
construction  of  that  line.  In  189  L-98  he  was  engineer  of  construction 
of  the  terminal  station  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  and  after  the 
completion  of  this  work,  during  the  Fair  and  afterward,  was  superin- 
tendent. He  then  entered  into  a  business  partnership  in  Chicago,  his 
firm  being  engaged  in  general  contracting.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Winona,  Minn.,  where  he  had  previously  spent  some  time  and  where 
he  had  friends.  He  went  to  Moline  about  October,  1897,  intending  to 
plat  and  improve  a  tract  of  city  property  there.  About  a  month  later 
he  became  assistant  engineer  of  the  Davenport  and  Rock  Island 
Bridge  Railway  and  Terminal  Company,  and  had  been  at  work  for  this 
company  about  two  months  when  he  was  killed  by  being  struck  on  the 
head  by  the  falling  mast  of  a  derrick,  at  Rock  Island,  HI.,  on  the 
morning  of  December  8th,  1897. 

Mr.  Nourse  was  married  at  Winona,  January  21st,  1897.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  an  aged  father,  but  no  other  near  relatives. 

Mr.  Nourse  was  a  prominent  mason.  He  was  a  member  of  Blue 
Lodge  and  Chapter  at  Winona,  and  of  Commandery  and  Consistory  at 
Chicago.  His  funeral,  held  at  Moline,  Friday,  December  10th,  1897, 
was  conducted  by  the  Masons  of  that  city.  Six  civil  engineers,  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  acted  as  honorary  pall  bearers.  The  pall  bearers, 
in  fact,  being  old  friends  of  his  boyhood. 

Mr.  Nourse  left  an  unstained  record  as  an  engineer  of  thorough 
education  and  qualifications,  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  honor, 
and  a  gentleman  of  most  agreeable  quality.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  September  3d,  1884. 
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FRANCIS  ENSOB  PRENDERGAST,  M.  Am.  See  C.  K* 


Died  Dbcbmbbb  7th,  1897. 


Francis  Ensor  PreDdergaflt,  -was  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Ootober 
28th,  1841.  He  was  the  only  son  of  John  P.  Prendergast,  Barrister,  of 
Dublin,  author  of  the  **  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,*'  and 
other  Irish  historical  notes.  He  came  of  a  very  old  family  that  can 
be  traced  back  to  an  ancestor  who  came  over  to  England  with  the 
Normans  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  he  was  too  modest  ever  to 
refer  to  this  himself,  thinking  that  as  an  American  citizen  all  pride  of 
ancestry  should  be  burled ;  the  family  has,  however,  in  fact,  held  high 
social  position  for  centuries.  He  was  graduated  in  Arts  and  from  the 
School  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1863.  After 
graduation  from  college  he  traveled  quite  extensively  in  Oermany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and,  owing  to  his  keen  observation  and 
judgment,  his  travels  were  very  profitable  to  him  in  his  professional 
career. 

In  1864  he  commenced  his  engineering  practice,  after  the  English 
fashion,  as  an  apprentice,  being  articled  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Coalbrookdale  Railway  and  Craven  Arms  Extension  Railway,  in 
Shropshire,  England.  In  1865  he  was  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Union  Railway,  Scotland,  and  in  1867  Division  Engineer 
on  Construction. 

He  first  came  to  this  country  in  November,  1868,  and  brought  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  some  of  the  best  people  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  He  accepted  a  position  as  Locating  Engineer  of  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Iowa.  In  1870  he  ,was  engaged  on  the 
preliminary  surveys  of  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  from  Astoria  to 
Portland;  in  1871,  Engineer  in  charge  of  construction  of  the  Oregon 
and  California  Railroad,  between  Harris  burg  and  Pass  Creek,  44  miles; 
in  1872,  Locating  Engineer  of  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad,  from  Forest 
Grove  to  Junction  City,  100  miles.  In  1873  he  was  Resident  Engineer 
on  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  and  Northern  Pacific  Air  Line  Rail- 
road, from  Geneva  Lake  to  Jeflferson,  Wis.,  35  miles;  in  1875,  Chief 
Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Eastern  Railroad,  from 
Flint  to  Lansing,  Mich.  In  1877  he  was  engaged  on  surveys  for  monu- 
menting  the  City  of  Omaha.  In  1878-79  he  was  Locating  and  Resident 
Engineer  on  the  construction  of  the  Republican  Valley  Railroad,  in 
Nebraska. 

In  1881-82  he  was  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad;  in  1884,  Locating  and  Constructing  Engineer  of  the 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  David  W.  Cunningrham  and  H  N.  Savag^e,  Members,  Am.  8oc.  C.  E. 
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Mahopac  Falls  Bailroad,  N.  Y.  In  1885-86  he  was  engaged  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  Bailroad,  as  resident  engineer  of 
the  Gkdena  River  Drawbridge,  and  from  East  Dubnque  to  Glen  Haven, 
Wis.,  37  miles.  In  1887  he  was  Locating  Engineer  in  Iowa  for  the  same 
railroad. 

He  was  Assistant  Engineer  with  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad,  in  1887  and  until  August,  1888,  when  he  went  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  as  Resident  Engineer  for  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Water  Power  Com- 
pany, remaining  until  November,  1889,  when  work  was  stopped  for 
lack  of  funds. 

In  the  winter  of  1889  he  accepted  a  situation  with  the  San  Diego 
Land  and  Town  Company  as  Horticultural  Superintendent,  in  which 
capacity  he  developed  the  pioneer  details  of  soil  preparation,  selection 
of  trees,  contour  arrangement,  setting  out  and  care  for  the  first  citrus 
groves  of  any  magnitude  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal.  In  this  field, 
as  in  all  other  work  undertaken  by  him,  his  natural  ability  and  fore- 
sight has  been  highly  exemplified;  the  pioneer  methods  introduced  by 
him  at  that  time  are  the  universal  practice  and  the  most  successful  at 
present. 

Failing  health  necessitated  a  change  in  residence,  and  in  1893  he 
resigned  his  position  and  moved  to  Redlands,  Cal.,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  his  time  being  taken  up  with  the  care  of  his  extensive 
citrus  groves. 

Mr.  Prendergast  was  a  very  attractive  writer,  and  found  time  from 
his  exacting  duties  to  be  a  frequent  writer  for  the  press,  contributing 
valuable  technical  papers  to  the  engineering  and  literary  magazines. 
His  work  on  the  details  of  Railway  Construction,  published  serially  in 
the  Railroad  Qmettey  is  well  known  and  highly  appreciated.  He 
was  also  a  correspondent  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  Ireland,  newspapers, 
and  contributed  three  very  excellent  ai*ticles  for  Harpers  Magazine,  on 
*'  Railroads  in  Mexico,"  in  July,  1881;  **  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  New  Northwest,"  in  August,  1882,  and  *  *  Transcontinental 
Railways,"  in  November,  1883. 

He  was  very  careful  and  accurate  in  all  his  work,  and  his  judgment, 
in  all  matters  that  came  under  his  investigation,  was  of  the  best.  He 
never  gave  an  opinion  that  was  not  carefully  considered,  and  his  state- 
ments were  generally  correct;  he  was,  therefore,  an  excellent  adviser. 
He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  genial 
manner  and  sterling  integrity.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming,  and  but 
for  his  retiring  disposition  he  might  have  risen  to  greater  distinction. 

Mr.  Prendergast  married  Mary  A.  Childs,  of  Henniker.  N.  H.,  on 
August  20th,  1873,  and  leaves  his  widow  and  seven  children,  five  boys 
and  two  girls. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, March  7th,  1888. 
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EDWARD  CURTIS  RICE,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E."^ 


Died  Afbii<  21st,  1898. 


Edward  Curtis  Rice,  aoa  of  Martin  and  Betsey  (Gibbs)  Rice,  was 
bom  July  9th,  1829,  in  Framingham,  Mass.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  attending  the  Framingham 
Academy  under  Marshall  Conant,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  gilts 
in  mathematics,  and  the  Saxonville  Academy  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bagnall.  From  both  of  these  teachers  he  received  valuable  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer,  working  through 
the  Calculus  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  under  Mr.  Bagnall.  He  after- 
ward attended  Thetford  Academy  and  there  pursued  studies  fitting 
him  for  his  life  work. 

In  1847  Mr.  Rice  was  Assistant  to  Marshall  Conant,  Civil  Engineer, 
on  the  Boston  and  Cochituate  Water- Works  under  Mr.  Chesbrough, 
Engineer-in-Chief.  After  the  Boston  Water-Works  were  finished,  he 
continued  to  work  and  study  with  Mr.  Conant,  working  on  railroads 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

In  1851  he  removed  to  Dubuque,  la.,  and  was  associated  with 
Sereno  Dwight  Eaton,  Civil  Engineer.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  location  and  construction  of  railroads,  among  which 
are  the  following:  As  Assistant  Engineer:  on  the  Mississippi  and  At- 
lanta Railroad,  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  and  the  Keokuk 
and  Des  Moines  Railroad.  As  Chief  Engineer  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad,  the  Cairo  and  Vmcennes  Railroad,  the  Louisville. 
Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  the  Paduca,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Yandalia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad. 

He  had  as  Assistant  of  late  years  his  nephew,  Edward  M.  Rice. 

Early  in  his  engineering  work  he  prepared  and  published  a  work 
called  *'  Tables  for  Calculating  Excavation  and  Embankment.'' 

In  the  late  Civil  War  he  served  as  Engineer  on  the  staff  of  General 
A.  A.  Humphreys,  5th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on 
Oeneral  Mead's  staff  until  November,  1863.  He  was  recommended  to 
Oeneral  Humphreys  by  Charles  Sumner. 

Mr.  Rice  had  lived  in  St.  Louis  for  nearly  thirty  years,  highly  re- 
spected by  all  as  a  pure  and  upright  man,  standing  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  as  a  model  husband  and  father.  He  died  on  April  21st, 
1898,  of  Bright 's  disease,  and  was  buried  in  Belief  on  taine  Cemetery 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Rice  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  April  7th,  1875. 

*Memoir  prepared  by  Qeorge  Rice,  Esq. 
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WILLIAM  NOYES  TAINTOR,  Jon.  Am.  Soc  €.  £.* 


Died  Afrtl  8th,  1898. 


William  Noyes  Taintor  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  May  8th,  1870, 
where  he  spent  all  of  his  early  life.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Taintor,  of  New  York  City.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Brooklyn  Poly  technic  Institute  and  private  schools  in  New  York,  and  at 
the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1894.  During  the  summer  of  1895  he  was  Instructor  in  sunreying, 
in  the  Columbia  College  Bummer  Schools  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 

In  January,  1896,  Mr.  Taintor  received  the  second  highest  general 
average  for  the  rank  of  Leveler,  at  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  at  Al- 
bany, for  service  on  the  State  canals,  and  was  appointed  to  the  first 
section  of  the  Oswego  Canal,  where  he  was  eng^aged  in  preliminary 
surveys  and  estimates.  In  June  he  was  given  charge  of  the  party 
which  completed  the  estimates  of  quantities  and  prepared  the  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  Oswego  Canal.  In  December, 
1897,  Mr.  Taintor  was  assigned  as  Engineer  in  Charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canaserega  culvert  of  the  Erie  Canal,  where  he  remained 
until  the  following  May.  In  September,  1897,  after  having  passed  the 
Civil  Service  examinations  for  a  higher  office,  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Engineer  on  the  canal  improvement  work  and  assigpied  as  Engineer 
in  charge  of  contract  No.  21,  8i  miles  in  length,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  While  engaged  upon  this  work  he  contracted  a  heavy 
cold  which  resulted  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  ending  after  a  brief  sickness 
of  two  weeks  in  his  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years 
and  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Taintor  was  deeply  interested  in  his  work  on  the  canals,  and 
enjoyed  the  universal  respect  of  his  associates.  He  had  the  confidence 
of  his  superior  officers  and  of  his  mates.  His  favorite  study  was  hy- 
draulics and  sanitary  engineering,  and  he  found  time  to  devote  to  the 
close  study  of  these  subjects,  even  while  burdened  with  the  active 
duties  of  his  position.  Tall  and  commanding  in  stature,  his  asso- 
ciates and  friends  found  his  heart  and  loyalty  even  larger  than  his 
frame  would  promise. 

Mr.  Taintor  was  elected  a  Junior  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  September  3d,  1895. 

•  Memoir  prepared  by  J.  C.  Walt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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